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2. The evidence adduced by the Muhammadan from the 

contents of the Scriptures. The Muhammadan 
dilemma.—The reason of Muhammadan hostility to 
the Scriptures: (it) Charges of addition to the Word 
of God. (b) Of omission, (c) Alleged discrepancies.— 

The corruption contended for is an actual falsification 
of the text.—The Muhammadan is virtually compelled 
to adopt this position owing to the disagreement of the 
Qur’iin in important particulars witli the Bible % . . 168 

3. The argument from the Qur’an.—Its employment by 

Muhammadans against tho Christians in the present 
case is beset with grave difficulties.—The three classical 
places where the charge of perversion is mentioned in 
the Qur’an.—That the perversion alluded to is not a 
falsification of the text itself will be clear for the 
following reasons:.171 

(1) The opinions of the old commentators and some even 

of the moderns.—The possible nature of this perver¬ 
sion of the meaning: (i.) Concealment of passages. 

(ii.) Tho reading of the Old Testament wrongly on 
purpose, (iii.) Wrong interpretations, (iv.) The 

1 palming off of passages as being in the Old Testa¬ 

ment.— Objection answered.—To the foregoing must 
be added (v.) The misrepresentation of the words 
of Muliammad himself. The above considerations 
constitute a strong argument in favour of the 
integrity and purity of the Jewish Scriptures . .172 

(2) The Qur’an speaks of the Scriptures in such high 

terms as to preolude any other conclusion than that 
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• Muhammad believed the copies extant in his day to 
be genuine and uncorrupt.—A few special points 
ill the testimony of the Qur'an to the Scriptures: 

(i.) If corrupted, how could they give ‘ light ’ and 
‘ direction ’ to men ?— Objection answered.—(ii.) The 
Qur'an would not have been able to * confirm ’ falsified 
Scriptures.—(iii.) Had the Qur’an failed to guard 
them from corruption, it would have been untrue to 
itself.—(iv.) The title ‘ People of the Book' would 
have been worse than meaningless, if that Book was 
in a corrupt state.—(v.) To cast doubts upon the 
integrity of the Scriptures is to dishonour both 
Muhammad and the Qur’an . . . .174 

(3) The exhaustive argument: (a) The Old Testament 

could not have been corrupted by the Jews.—(/>) The 
Scriptures have been at no time corrupted by the 
Christians, either (i.) before Muhammad's time; or 
(ii.) after the age of Muhammad.—Instances of the 
practical use of this argument . . . .177 

4. Other Muhammadan arguments ..... 180 

(I) If the jews possessed the true and uncorrupted Scrip¬ 

tures, why did they not believe in Jesus, their 
promised Messiah, when He came?— Answer: (a) 
Unbelief is no proof of the truth or falsity of 
religion.—-(b) The Jews have always been conten¬ 
tious, -(c) Why do they not believe your Qur’an, 
if it is free from corruption ?—(d) If prejudice did 
not blind their eyes, the Scripture evidence would 
suffice for them as it does for Christians.—French’s 

• answer ......... 180 

* (2) The Jews falsified their Scriptures at the time of 

Christ out of envy and hatred towards Him.— 
Answer: (a) The most likely passages to have been 
changed remain unaltered.—(6) No adequate motive 
can be assigned.— (e) The Jews were strictly forbidden 
to add to, or diminish from God's commands.— (d) 

Such corruption could not have escaped the notice 
of the early Jewish converts to Christianity.— (e) 
Christ and His Apostles constantly refer to the Old 
Testament.— Objection : Justin Martyr, and others 
following 1 him, charge the Jews with altering certain 
verses.— Answer (i.)-(iv.) ...... 182 

(J) The Jews to^k away the prophecies relating to Muham¬ 

mad.—Origin and nature of the charge.— Answers : 

(i.) How then could ‘ the People of the Book * have 
recognized Muhammad, as the Qur'an says, even as 
they know their own children?—(ii.) The jews are 
not likely to have done this in the case of Muhammad • 
when they did not do so in that of Christ . 183 

(4) The existence of various readings in the Scriptures. 

It is possible to make the same charge against the 
Qur'an, but questionable how far it is advisable to 
do so.—Two cautions, (a), (b). —A suggested line of 
argument: (i.) All ancient books are liable to the 
occurrence of various readings.—(ii.) In sxrite of 
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CHAPTER I.—continued. 

various readings, no important doctrine of the Scrip- • 
tures is modified by them or new doctrine intro¬ 
duced.—(iii.) On neither side are such charged 
permissible, unless supported by reliable evidence . 184 

(5) Differences in the various translations of the Bible.— 

An invent: (i.); Objection answered; (ii.)-(iv.) . . 18o 

A Christian counter-arguments.186 

(1) He is not a true Muhammadan who refuses to accept 

the Gospel.186 

(2) When, by whom, and how were the Scriptures cor-. 

rupted ? And which are the corrupted passages ? . 186 

(tf) Is the corrupted Gospel this one or some other? (i.), 

(ii.).186 

(4) The argument from prophecy.— Objection . That the • 
prophecies were interpolated after the event, answered 186 

(. r >) Argument from the contents of the Bible: (a) Re¬ 
demption through Christ is the soul of the Bible.— 

(b) Without the good news of a Saviour the Bible 
would be a terrifying book.—(c) The testimony of 
the Qur'an to the previous revelation and the person 
of Christ.187 

(6) The corruption of the Scripture is incredible when 

regarded from the divine side.—(i.) If the Qur’an 
is divinely safeguarded, why fiot also the Bible?— 

(ii.) To allow the corruption of the Holy Book would • 
prejudice God's justice.188 

(7) It is incredible also on man’s side.188 

(8) It was, moreover, impossible, (i.)-(iv.) . • 180 

(9) (For Sunnis only.) Your unproven assertions of the 

corruption of the Bible are as valueless as you con¬ 
sider the imputations of the Shrubs against the 

integrity of your Qur'an.180 

(10) (For Shrubs only.) If corruption of the text be a bad 
thing, why do your learned divines admit it in the 
ease of your Qur'an ? . . . . 189 

(D) Tiik Supposition that the Exist ini; Scriptures are 

Inferior Substitutes for the Dimne Originals . 190 

1. Introductory.—The Muhammadan point of view, (i.) The 

Scriptures are regarded as being of the nature of 
traditions, and vitiated with error.—(ii.) The manner 
in which the idea may have arisen. (Note: Ezra’s 
connexion with the Law.).190 

2. The supposed loss of the original Scriptures.—Though it 

properly rests with the Muhammadan to prove his case, 

« it is well to have suitable arguments ready on our side. 192 

ii.) To have taken the Gospel back to Heaven would 
have been an act of great injustice, since Jesus 
brought it for His people.— Objection (i.): The • 
effect of a cause perishes with the cessation of the-* # 
cause.— Objection (ii.l: The Gospel was taken back 
to Heaven because of the disobedience of those to 

whom it was given.192 

'ii.) To allow man to be deceived by corrupt Scriptures 
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• would not be consistent with God's mercy and 
goodness ......... 193 

(iii.) On the Muhammadan hypothesis, what explanation 
• can be given of the references made by Jesus and 

Muhammad to the former Scriptures Y The point 

pressed still further, (a), (b) .193 

(iv.) Why did not the Tauriit and the Qur'an share the 

fate of the Gospel ?.193 

(v.) How could the Jews and Christians have recognized 
Muhammad according to the alleged prophecies 
of him in the Scriptures, if tlieir copies were 

spurious ?. . 1911 

3. The present Gospel supposed to be only a collection of 

traditions.—Arguments against this view : . . . 1 93 

(i.) If the Gospel is God's Word, it contains His Truth 193 
(ii.) Wliat we want are heavenly words .... 193 

(iii.) Objections against God’s Word are really directed 

against God Himself ...... 193 


iv.) What difference is there between the actual words 

• of a speaker and a faithful report of what he said ! J 194. 
(v.) The Gospel, which contains introductory and ex¬ 
planatory words of Apostles and others, is all the 
more complete and perspicuous for that very 


reason.194 

\\*i.'i The Qur'an itself contains such words, thougli it is 
not generally very clear which are introductory 
and which not . . .194 

vii. Neither the Gospel nor the Qur’an existed at the 

first in the form of a book .195 

• «viii.) The Word of God is eternal. Abu Hanifah's dis¬ 
tinction between the eternal and the written 
Word of God.— Objection : Arabic is the only 
perfect vehicle of communication .... 195 

ix.j My aim being to know the will of God, I regard the 

books from which I learn it as the Word of God . 19<> 

(x.) The excellence of the Gospel .—Objection : The 


words of Jesus are not the words of God.—Two 
instances of the practical use of the last argument 19(» 
1. The inspiration of the Bible compared with that of the 
Qur'an and the Traditions.—The difference turns upon 
the part played by the human agent.—It is a difficult 
subject about which to give a satisfactory explanation 
to a Muhfunn adan.—Some points of comparison and 


contrast : . . . . . .197 

(i.) Many Muslims deny that Gabriel came in visible, 
outward form to Muhammad.— One or two caution* 
about speaking of the ‘ Holy Ghost ’ . . .198 

(ii.) If our Scriptures are only traditions, they are still • 
inspired.—A brief account of the Muhammadan 
opinion about the inspiration of the Qur’iln and 

the Traditions.198 

(iii.) Our Scriptures are superior to Muhammadan ‘ in¬ 
spired ’ writings for two reasons, viz. (a) the absence 
of contradictions, and (b) of abrogated and abro¬ 
gating passages.199 
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CHAPTER I.— continued . • 

»E) Particular Passages wiilch lend Support to the Theory 

of Corruption, avith Suitable Replies. . . . 199 

1. Noah’s fall (Gen. ix. 20, 21).—The prophets were par¬ 

takers of our common human nature. Noah is appa¬ 
rently the discoverer of wine-making*, and may have 
been unaware of its properties . .199 

2. Lot’s disgrace (Gen. xix. 30-jin.): (i.) The Bible regards 

Lot as a follower of the one true God, in spite of his 
errors.—(ii.) Lot was more sinned against than sinning. 

—(iii.) His daughters desired to perpetuate their race . 200 

3. The use of wine by the prophets: (i.) Those who believe 

the Bible accept all that it contains.— (ii.) People 
generally hold the opinions instilled into them from 
childhood.—(iii.) Wine has always been made and used. c 
The abuse of it caused its prohibition.—(iv.) It is not 
altogether a bad thing. Any good thing may he abused 
by excess.200 

!. The sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii.): The common Muham¬ 
madan opinion is that it was Islimael.—It is possible 
to argue from the Qur’an that it was Isaac who was 
to be sacrificed, (i.), (ii.). (The commoner opinion, 
however, is that the Qur'an points to Islimael.)—The 
verdict of tradition is uncertain.—Some arguments 
that may be used : (i.) Islimael is nowhere named-in the 
Qur’an as the victim of Abraham’s sacrifice.—(ii.) It , 
iH strange that so important a' point should only he 
decided by the evidence of tradition.—Some further 
considerations: (<i) The universal Jewish and Christian 
testimony to the sacrifice of Isaac.— (b) What motjve 
could the Jews have had for altering their Scripture ? 

(c) Muhammadans, on the contrary, have an obvious 
one for substituting Ishmael's name for Isaac's . . 201 

5. Tlie creation of man in the image and likeness of God 
(Gen. i. 20, 27): (i.) Like the Muhammadan, our con¬ 
ception of the Being of God is a purely spiritual one.— 

(ii.) The true meaning of the passage explained. — 

(iii.) The expression denotes a degree of dignity, and 
may be compared with the bestowal of honorific titles.— 

(iv.) The same expression is found in tradition and 
poetry, and is explained as referring to the attributes 


of God.20 J 

CHAPTER II.—MYSTERY IN RELIGION: THE 

TRINITY.205 

(A Mystery in Religion .205 

1. Necessity of clear views on this subject.—The existence of 
mystery in religion allowed both by the Muhammadan 
and the Christian.204 


2. Truth revealed, but not explained : (i.) The Bible contains • * 

both plain, practical precepts and divine mysteries.—(ii.) 

We can only understand so much of the latter as God 
has revealed, and must reverently accept it.—(iii.) The 
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revelation of these mysteries has a practical object in 
• view.—(iv.) The existence of mystery in religion not 

surprising, when the analogy of earthly science is 
• considered.—(v.) Doubtful whether divine mysteries 
could be made intelligible to finite minds through human 
speech.- (vi.) The human intellect able to understand 
these mysteries in so far as they have been revealed.— 

(vii.) Practical and theoretical knowledge.—(viii.) Illus¬ 
trations.—(ix.) Quotation : three properties of the 
subject-matter of the Christian religion which necessarily 

render it mysterious .2< >5 

B. The futility of reason : (i.) Unaided reason unable to 
explain divine mysteries.—(ii.) The Muhammadan admits 
his inability to analyze the divine nature.—(iii.) This is 
► not to be wondered at since man cannot explain much in 

his own nature.—(iv.) The human intellect can form no 
conception outside its own sphere of divine mysteries.— 

(v.) We must not therefore be inveigled into the attempt 
to explain them by reason, (vi.) Rightly explained and 
understood the Christian position deserves respect from 

the Muhammadan.208 

4. The right attitude to adopt.—(i.) The advantage of receiv¬ 
ing the mysteries of religion upon authority.—(ii.) 
Authority demands obedience, which is a divinely 
appointed condvfton of correct apprehension. — (iii.) 

• Teaching of Scripture as to the cultivation of the right 

spirit.—(iv.) Illustration from the Qur’an.—(v.) Con¬ 
cluding reflections. Religion the most difficult of the 
• sciences, but the easiest of the arts . . . .210 

(B) Tiik Muhammadan Position jn reference to the Trinity . 212 

1. Rigid adherence of Muhammadans to the Unity of God 

in the strictest sense ; illustrated from the Qur'an, the 
Traditions, the Gospel of Barnabas, and a modern 
manifesto.212 

2. Erroneous views of the Christian Trinity held by Muliam- u ~ 

mad and later Muhammadan writers . .214 

B. Origin of Muhammad’s idea ...... 215 

4. Muhammadans virtually reject the Scriptures and ignor¬ 
antly attribute blasphemous doctrines to the Christians . 210 

(C) Treatment or the Question of the Trinity in dealing 

with Muhammadans.210 

I. The difficulty of satisfactorily answering questions as to 

the nature of the Trinity.210 

(i.) The fact is to be emphasized, that it is a sacred 

mystery.210 

(ii.) This harmonizes with the spirit of the Church in 

framing her creeds.217 

( iii.) Discussion should be declined till the Muhammadan 
• has read the Gospel, which he must be urged to do 217 

(iv.) Something \ however, may he done to pave the way for 
the reception of the truth: (a) Christians hold the 
Unity as strongly as Muhammadans.—(b) The 
doctrine of the Trinity, being intimately bound up # m 
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CHAPTER II.— continued. t 

with the Gospel plan of salvation, is admirably 
calculated to bring peace to the troubled soul.— * 
Anecdotes.—Raymund Lull’s proof of the Trinity. 

—(c) Judicious use of analogies from the natural 


world.218 

(v.) The Truth must be gradually unfolded . 220 

(vi.) Advantages of the line of action above recommended 220 
(vii.) Quotation from Bishop French’s Life . . . 220 

2. Argument. The Christian position capable of being 

justified by argument.220 

( a ) Proof that the doctrine of the Trinity is true, because 

contained in the Bible.—Objection answered . . 221 

(b) Proof that the doctrine is contained in the Gowpel . 221 


(c) It runs through the whole Bible, being foreshadowed 

in the Old Testament, and clearly set forth in the * 
New.—Discretion needed in bringing forward verses 
from the Old Testament in support of the Trinity. 

Contrast between the Christian and Muhammadan 
conceptions of the Unity ...... 221 

(d) A Trinity in Unity not only reasonable but necessary . 222 

(ej An argument for Shl'ahs.223 

3. Analogies and illustrations.2211 

(a) St. Augustine’s cautious use of the types of the Trinity 

traceable in human nature . .2211 

( b ) Analogies in which a single whole embraces divers parts 

or functions.2t?.l 

(c) Analogies from things which are capable of different 

shapes or forms. These are Suflistic in character. 

(i.-vii.).f . 221 

(f/) Caution against allowing the use of such analogies to 
be regarded as implying approval of the doctrine 
they contain.228 

4. Objection from St. John xvii. 21 answered . 227 

(D) The Doctrine ok the Hol\ Trinity accordant with 

Reason .227 

Being an abstract of an article in The Mixxiunanj for June, « 

18511. 


CHAPTER III.—GOD THE FATHER. CHRISTIAN 

AND MUHAMMADAN CONCEPTIONS OF GOD . 2:11 

(A) The Muhammadan Ide \ of God .281 

The Muhammadan God is the true one, but the description 
given of Him is faulty and imperfect.—The points of • 

* difference may be classified as (l) erroneous or (2) deficient. 

Erroneous features.. 282 

(a) God’s Omnipotence is exalted out of all due proportion 

to the rest of His attributes.23tS 

{b) He is the Author of both good and evil . .• 232 

(e) Exaggerated form of Predestination. Caution as to 
the use of tradition. On account of the different 
opinions current among Muhammadans about this 
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• question, it is not so suitable as other points to bring* 

* forward in controversy.233 

(d) The Mercy of God confined to Muslims, and incon¬ 

sistent with the description of the tortures of the 
• beings predestined to hell.234 

(e) The Holiness of God inadequately conceived; and 

further lowered by : (i.) The capricious nature of 
His justice; (ii.) The partiality of His favour; and 

(iii.) The sacrifice of truth.235 

2. Deficiencies. -The moral attributes of God occupy but a 
small place; this largely due to the rejection of the 
Trinity : (<n * The almost complete absence of Love.'— 

(6) The Fatherhood of God unknown.—(e) Absence of 
any atonement for sin.— (d) Rejection of the Incarna¬ 
tion.—(c) No trace of the personal existence and work 


of the Holy Spirit.2157 

(B) ERROR AND DEFICIENCY Sl'ftCiKST TIIKIK OWN’ AmtOI’HIATE 

Remedies .231) 

1. We must expect to meet, and be prepared to correct, these 

faulty views of God ....... 239 


2. The right position to maintain is that the Holy Scriptures 

are the source and test of truth, and binding uj)on the 
Muhammadan until lie can prove the contrary. The 
Muhammadan has not as good a primd facie claim to 
possess the truth as the Christian has .... 240 

3. This position, however, must not be too rigorously adhered 

to; the Christian cause may bo strengthened by showing 
that it not only rests upon unimpeachable authority, but 

appeals to heart and reason.241 

* 4. Error then must be faithfully exposed, and ignorance and 
deficiency corrected: the latter a more easy and con¬ 
genial task. In both will occur frequent opportunities 
for appeal to heart and conscience . . . . .211 

(C) Considerations calculated to promote in the Muham¬ 
madan a Favourable Disposition towards the Father¬ 
hood of God .242 

1. This truth is a special stumbling-block to Muhammadans 242 

2. The Fatherhood of God in relation to the believer is 

peculiarly attractive and easy to grasp, from the analogy 

of earthly father and child.242 

2. The same analogy also helps us to form some conception 
of the love listing from all eternity between the Father 
and the Son.243 

4. The comfortable doctrine of a Heavenly Father's love 

contrasted with fatalistic ideas.243 

5. Three practical results that follow from the knowledge of 

God as our Heavenly Father: (j.) Speaking to God in. 
prayer.—(ii.) Love to God. -(iii.) Love to man . . 243 

CHAPTER IY.—THE LORD JESFS CHRIST . . 24t * 

# General .244 

1. The importance of the subject. -2. The Muhammadan 
sees the Life, Person and Work of Christ through a 
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CHAPTER IV.— continued. *• 

misleading 1 medium.—3. The prophetic mission of Jesus 
attested by the Qur'an.—4. He is ranked among the 
six greatest prophets, who inaugurated fresh dispensa-, 
tions.—5. He is, however, in their view only the prophet 
of the Children of Israel; His office was temporary and 
His work a local one. —(>. Any higher rank than that of 
apostle or prophet is carefully denied to Him.— 7. Islam 
an eclectic system. Muhammad’s criterion in admitting 
the prophetic claims of others.—8. The boastful asser¬ 
tion that Muhammadans honour Christ more than 
Christians. Anecdote. 9. The grounds on which the 
assertion rests. Suggestions for answering them (i.-v.) 244 

(A) The Like, etc.,ok the Loan Jesus Christ: Vauiotts Points 


DENIED OR PERVERTED .247 

1. The Incarnation.247 

(1) While the miraculous birth of Jesus is acknowledged by 

all Muhammadans, the Incarnation is robbed of all 
its significance ........ 247 

(2) Distorted accounts in the Qur’an of the Annunciation 

and the Birth of Jesus ...... 247 

(3) A typical instance of the difficulty felt by Muham¬ 

madans in approaching the subject of the Incarnation; 
and an error they are liable to fal> into . . 248 

(t) Three arguments may be used : (a) From reason. With¬ 
out a connecting link {nib it eh), there can be no 
communication between God and man.— Illustration* 


from teacher and pupil, and hen and chickens.— (b) t 
From authority. — (r) From the love of God.— # 
Raymund Lull’s ‘one weapon . . . the argument of 


God’s love in Christ.’ The contrast between this 
and the negative argument of the absence of love in 
the Muhammadan conception of God .... 248 

2. Christ’s crucifixion.251 

(1) The historical fact denied. - Instances .... 251 

(2) Tlie Muhammadan idea and its origin .... 252 

(3) Explanation of Muhammad’s aversion to the Cross of 

Christ.253 


(4) The question in controversy. -Arguments brought 

forward against the crucifixion :—(i.) God showed His 
love for Jesus by saving Him from death upon the 
Cross.— Answer. — (a) The Crucifixion is the highest 
proof of God’s love to man. and Jesus' peculiar title 
to the homage of the universe.—(6) Why should 
Jesus be an exception, in respect of suffering, to the 
rest of the prophets?—(ii.) Christ had perfected 
His work, and had no need to remain any longer to 
suffer and die. Answer .—Christ’s Atonement oir the 
Cross is an essential paid of His work and of the 
message of the Gospel. . 2,y 

(5) Additional arguments against the Muhammadan view: 

(a) The punishment of the Jews (This argument 
needs to be carefully stated).—(5) The Christian’s 
hope.—(c) The argument from prophecy, especially 
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•\he predictions of Christ Himself.— (d) The argument 
from history, esj)ecially the divine record of the New 

Testament.255 

# 3. The Death of Christ.257 

(1) The death of Jesus not repugnant to Muhammadan 

ideas like the Crucifixion .257 

(2) The Muhammadan view.—Difference? of opinion, as to 

whether the death of Jesus took place before His 
assumption to heaven, or is a still future event 
destined to take place at the close of His second 
sojourn on earth before the Resurrection . . . 258 

3) No necessary contradiction in the statements of the 

Qur'an.251) 

(4) Relation of the Muhammadan and Christian versions . 251) 

(5) A possible objection to the Christian belief in Christ's 

death answered ........ 259 

4. His Resurrection. Contrast between the historic 

Christian narrative and its Muhammadan counterpart . 251) 

5. The Ascension. The Muhammadan assumption of Jesus 

to heaven through the instrumentality of Gabriel is 
hardly capable of comparison with the Gospel account 

of the Ascension.260 

<>. The Second Coming*. The traditional Muhammadan 
version (for there is only a vague allusion in the Qur’an) 
is something* (piite distinct and different from the 
Second Coming* predicted in the Gospel. Concluding* 


remarks. 201 

<B) His Person and Work. 202 


Christ regarded as no more than a prophet. The erroneous 
Muhammadan conception of tlio Person and Work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ treated under three heads in this 
and the two following* sections.—The Qur'an expressly 
teaches that Jesus is only a man.—General remarks 
about the twelve points given below. Some will be 
admitted by the Muhammadan to be peculiar to Jesus, 
while others will be contested. Some are common to 
Islam and Christianity. And others ag*ain are peculiar 
to Islam.—Their use by the Christian worker.—A word 


of caution.262 

Considerations which point to the fact that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was more than a mere prophet .... 264 

(i.) The testimony of prophecy.—The value of this 

argument, (a)-(i 7 ).264 

(ii.) The evidence of the New Testament . . 266 

(iii.) The birth of Jesus without a human father: . 266 

(iv.) From the chosen and purified Mary . . 206 


(v.) Jesus’ freedom from the defiling touch of Satan at • 
birth.—The traditions on which this is founded 267 
(vi.) Jesus' glorious titles. Their use in controversy: 

(a) * The word from Him ’ (Kalimatin min-hu). 

—Objections answered: i. God and the great 
authorities alone can interpret the Qur’an.—ii. 

* From Him ’ does not here imply a divine 
nature.— (b) ‘ A Spirit from Him ’ (Ruhun min - 
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hu). —i. This is the highest title given to any 
prophet.—ii. It implies that Jesus is not . 
separate from the Deity.—iii. The possessor 
of this title must be of the nature of the Deity •. 2(59 
(vii.) Jesus’ unique endowment of the Holy Spirit . 274 
(viii.) His Miracles: ( u ) Muhammad, who did not possess 
this power, himself bears witness to the miracles 
of Jesus.— (b) The miracles of Jesus, according 
to Muhammadans, began from His speaking' in 
the cradle ........ 275 

(ix.) His power of foretelling future events . .27b 

(x., xi.) His Resurrection and Ascension .... 27b 

(xii.) He is the # Living Prophet.— (a) Jesus is alive in 
Heaven now with the same body which He had 
here on earth. (6) Illustration from zarf and • 
mazruf —the vessel and that which it contains. 

(c) Answer to Sufis and philosophers, (d) Rela¬ 
tion to Messiah’s everlasting kingdom, (c) A 
sourse of unspeakable comfort. Anecdote. . 27b 

Concluding remarks.—How may these considerations be 
brought home to the Muhammadan ?—27 lustration* from 
(a) the mission (risdlat) and (h) the person (haikal) of 
the prophets. —Objection it: (i.) We say the same of 
Muhammad.—(ii.) Founded upon the tradition ‘ The 
learned of my people are like *the prophets of the 
Children of Israel.’—(iii.) The baptism of Jesus . 27^ 

2. The Sonsliip of Jesus.—The Sonship and Divinity of 
Jesus to be treated separately.—Intelligent, sympathetic 
dealing with the inquirer. 9 . 281 

(1) Erroneous ideas to be removed first of all from tfie 

Muslim's mind.—The Muhammadan idea, based on 
the Qur'an, is a purely carnal one. —Muhammad 
compares the Incarnation of Jesus to the creation of 
Adam.—His ignorance of the meaning of Christian 
phraseology.281 

(2) Leading questions put by Muslims — how to be 

answered. —Not a predicament, but a valuable 
opi>ortunity.— Unqualified assent on no account to 
be given.—Different answers suggested.—A re¬ 


joinder suitable for ShPalis only .... 28:> 

( 2 ) The appeal to the Bible.—A few principles and facts 
calculated to be helpful to the Muhammadan in 
approaching the study of this mysterious truth as 
revealed in God's Word, (f/)-(e) .... 285 

(4) Illustration: the advantage of having the Son.— 

Quotation from Tertullian's Apology . . 285 

5. The Divinity of Christ.28b 

(1) Is regarded as an offence both against reason and 

the Unity.28b 

(2) The Qur'an expressly denies it.—Cautious use to be t 

made of the passages which imply the contrary.- - , j 

The Gospel of Barnabas.287 

( 2 ) The right spirit in which to approach the question, 

illustrated by two anecdotes.288 
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(4y Muhammadan misconceptions to be removed as soon as 
possible.—The Christian doctrine does not involve a 
plurality of Gods.! 

(5) An argument from reason ( daliUi-'aifli ): a means 
( wasiteh ) or connecting* link ( rdbiteh ) between God 
and man is required. This is Jesus, with His two¬ 
fold nature .—Objections answered: (i.) The prophets 
are sufficient, (ii.) A book would answer the 
purpose as well ........ 

( 0 ) Arguments from what is handed down (dalil-i-naql /) 
in the Bible: (i.) A cursory survey of the whole. — 
(ii.) The enmity of the Jews.—(iii.) Jesus' posses¬ 
sion of divine attributes.—(a) The agent of Creation, 
and the Sustainer and Upholder of all things. (/>) 
The Life-giver, (c) Without sin. (<?) The Forgiver 
of sins, (e) Jesus knows the thoughts of the 
heart. (/) Always present witli His true followers. 
(if) Christ's reign over all tilings, (h) His raising* 
the dead at the last day. {/> His judgment of all 
men .......... 

(7) Some objections answered : (i.) How can divinity be 

united with humanity ?—Illustrations from (a) a 
piece of red-hot iron, and (b) Peter the Great.—(ii.) 
Christ is distinct from God, and therefore cannot be 
God. -(iii.) The Son, through whom God created all 
things, is inferior to God Almighty.—(iv.) God 
cannot be subject to human infirmities.- (v.) How 
could God suffer ?—(vi.) Christ was not omniscient 
and therefore was not. God ..... 

(8) A quotation from the poets ...... 

4. The Atonement ......... 

(1) Absence of the doctrine in the Qur'an and orthodox 
Islam : (a) Muhammad was familiar with the offering 
of sacrifices both by Jews and Arabs.—* Idul-Azha . 
( b ) He was also well acquainted with the vicarious 
element in sacrifice.— (c) The vicarious element, 
however, is carefully eliminated in Islam.—The 
motives which actuated Muhammad in this.— (d) 
Reassertion of atonement by vicarious suffering 
among the Shiah Muhammadans .... 

. ( 2 ) Presentation of the Christian doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment to Muslims.—A word ot warning and a word 
of encouragement.—Attitude of the Muhammadan 
towards the three outstanding facts : (a) The just 
Law and sentence of God; ( b ) Man's inability to 
satisfy its demands; (c) The soul's craving for the 
assurance of peace with God.—The spirit in which 
to work and the lines on which to proceed # . 

( 8 ) Some helpful aspects of the Atonement: (a) He who 
has two natures alone can save us.— (b) The love of 
God is conspicuously seen in the Atonement of 
Christ.— (c) The justice and mercy of God are both 
satisfied.—( d ) The relation of the Atonement to 
God's justice.— (e) Christ and the House of ‘All: a 
contrast.— Anecdote: The truth.apprehended . 
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CHAPTER IN.—continued. 1 

(4) Objections.31,1 

(a) Wliy is ail Atonement necessary at all ‘t —This 

argument rests upon a confusion of ideas and a « 
false analogy.—Arguments that may be used:— 

(i.) God commonly works by means; (ii.) The 
ransom of Isaac with a ram, a foreshadowing of 
the Atonement; (iii.) Muhammadan books are 
full of the intercession of Muhammad . . . .‘Ill 

(b) The Doctrine of the Atonement is supposed to be 

contrary to God’s justice or love.— Answer: 

These objections overlook the perfect harmony 
between the Divine Persons and the voluntariness 
of Christ's sufferings. 1U tt stmt ion from an 

orange seed. 1112 

(e) How could one man s soul be an equivalent for the 

souls of all men ?— An awe red by an illustration . Mill 

(d) If Christ died for all, then all must be saved.— 

Answer: (i.) A true faith is required. (ii.) 
Obedience is necessary, (iii.) Divine justice 
demands a different treatment of the good and 
bad.313 

(e) The Atonement alleged to be a human invention, 

because in whatever light it is viewed it makes 
God unjust.— Anawer: Anecdote, showing the 
Rev. C. B. Leupolt’s method of dealing with this 

objection.311 

.*>. Christ’s Intercession.—The Muhammadan’s imperfect 
conception of this truth.—Its realization is calculated 
to satisfy his heart’s need . * . . JU 5 

t>. Christ's judgment of the world. -This idea is foreign 
to Muslim theology, but full of comfort when appre¬ 
ciated in its proper bearings.31H 

CHAPTER Y.—THE HOLY GHOST.317 

Confused Muhammadan ideas on the subject. He is thought 
to be Gabriel. Probable origin of the error. Gabriel is 
not only the messenger, but the agent who brought the 
divine spirit or breath, and conveyed it into Mary. No 
apparent difference in the Qur'an between this breath and 
that breathed into Adam.—Aspects in which the truth may 
be presented to Muslims .—Objection : How could the Holy 
Ghost become a body (as a dove, St. Matt. iii. lb, etc.) ? 


CHAPTER YI.—THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION . . 320 

(A) Conciliatory Attitude of Muslims towards Christianity 320 

1. Different ways in which this attitude is shown.—The 

explanation to be sought in Islam itself.... 320 

2. The proposition ‘ Your religion is right for you, and ours # 

for us,’ answered (i., ii.).—A good illustration . . 322 

3. Another proposition. * Many roads lead to one place,' 

answered: (i.) We do not admit it for two reasons, (a), 

(b).—(ii.) We will admit it for the sake of argument. 
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<1)ut only to find ourselves confronted with serious 

difficulties, {a)-(d) . 323 

4. Perplexity made an excuse for indecision .... 325 

<B) Unfavourable Criticism ok Christianity in Comparison 

with Islam .326 

1. As being* of a temporary character.326 

(1) Tho Muhammadan idea explained .... 326 

(2) Some arguments by which it is supported: (i.) Different 

ages have different requirements. —(ii.) God changes 
His commandments to test the obedience of men . 326 


(3) General answers to tlie whole question: (i.) If we 
assume that the commands of Christ have been 
changed we find ourselves in difficulties.—(ii.) 

The assumption cannot be allowed by those who 
accept the words of Christ Himself.—(iii.) The 
burden of proof may be thrown on the Muhammadan 327 
(1) The finality of the Christian dispensation.—(i.) The 
Now Testament is the complement of the Old.- (ii.) 

It contains a unique and all-embracing plan of 
salvation—(iii.) And the final revelation, in time, of 
God’s will and purpose towards man.—(iv.) The 
introduction of another dispensation before the end 
of the world is inconceivable.—(v.) The Catholic 
Church lias always held this view .... 329 

2 . As deficient and imperfect in contrast with its alleged 
successor.—The Muhammadan boasts that, he possesses 
a perfect law ......... 334 

(a) The conspicuous absence of a civil and criminal code 

of law in the Gospel.— Answer: (i.) The functions 
of the prophet and the ruler should be kept distinct. 

—(ii.) A special revelation from God is not needed 
for the regulation of such matters .... 335 

(b) The supposed deficiency of Christianity in religious 

ordinances and precepts.— Anan'ev: (i.) By assum¬ 
ing for the moment the correctness of the suppo¬ 
sition.—(ii.) By denying it.—(iii.) It is not right to 
accuse God’s gifts of imperfection. — (iv.) The 
supposed deficiency of Christianity in this respect 
compared with the eight obligatory duties of Islam. 
(l)-( 8 ).336 

(C) Christianity and Islam in Conflict, as Rival Systems 339 

Relation of the present section to what precedes and follows 340 

(a) Christian missionaries to Muhammadans are accused of 
perverting people.— Attawer: (i.) The same might 
be said of any religious teacher.—(ii.) The missionary 
derives no personal advantage.—(iii.) Such a charge * 
should be supported by proofs. — (iv.) Duty to one’s 
fellow-men requires that the possessor of truth and 
knowledge should pass it on to others. Illustrations, 
(«)-(c).— (v.) The teaching given is good.—(vi.) 
Argument from the life of the teachers.—(vii.) The 
lives of the converts.—(viii.) The spread of the 
Christian Faith.340 
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CHAPTER VI. —continued. 

( b ) The assertion that many Christians really believe the 
truth of Islam, but through obstinate bigotry deny 

it, answered.« 343 

(a) Christianity is alleged to have defrauded Islam of its 
good things, and appropriated them to itself. 
Antiwar* (i.)-(iv.) ....... .‘143 

(it) Positive declarations made by Muhammadans of their 

firm belief in Islam, etc. An nicer* (i)-(iii.) . . 344 

(D) OmusTiANm Combined .345 

1. As unfaithful in practice to revealed truth . 345 

(1) Islam and Judaism made by Muhammadans the test of 

Christianity ........ 345 


(2) General answers to such attacks.—(i.) The question 
may be referred to the Scriptures of the Christian 
and the Muhammadan:— (ft) The question really 
turns upon the genuineness of our Christian 
Scriptures, (b) The charges rest upon supposed 
differences between the Gospel and the Qur an.— 

(ii.) On whom is the blame to be laid for breaking 
the commands of the true religion—oil Jesus or on 
us ¥ (<t). ( b ).—(iii.) The matters referred to are only 
of secondary importance.— Illustration* (1), (2).— 

(iv.) Similar objections might btf raised with regard 
to the whole of the ceremonial portion of the Mosaic 
Law.— I/Instration*. — Wordsworth on St. Matt. 

v. 17.34<> 

l3) The consideration of particular points : § 1. The 
Sabbath.—§ 2. Circumcision.—§ 3. Wine.—§ 4. Eat-» 
ing the flesh of strangled animals • .‘348 

2. As, tliro ugh its unfaithfulness, lacking the promised signs 
of the divine favour and blessing.—The grounds on 

which the accusation rests.354 

(n) St. Mark xvi. 17, 18: (i.) The best answer is the 
natural explanation of the passage in its literal and 
obvious meaning.—(ii.) These miraculous powers 
were only granted for a certain time and for a 
special purpose.—(iii.) The promised signs may bo 

understood spiritually.354 

(b) St. John xiv. 12: The sense in which the ‘works’ of 
Christ’s followers are called * greater ’:—(i.) * Wider 
spiritual effects * in the world at large.—(ii.) The 
absence of external aids, after the lirst age of 

Christianity.35b 

(r) The demand for miracles:—(i.) Answer: It is not. 

necessary that all Christ’s followers should perform * 
them.-—(ii.) Leupolt’s way of dealing with the 
demand.358 

<E) CiiuisTiAxm ox its Defence. *‘359 

1 . The answer to such questions as 4 Why are you a 
Christian ? ‘ will depend on the frame of mind of the 
inquirer.—(i.) He may be obviously unfriendly. The 
Christian must not in this case accept the burden of 
proving the truth of his religion.—(ii.) Proper occasions 
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tor judiciously bringing forward the reasons for our 

. Christian faith.;J 5 p 

2 . Positive reasons for being a Christian.—Those given by a 
• native convert, (i.)-(viii.).;F>(.) 

CHAPTER VII.—MUHAMMAD. m 

(A) Introductory. — The Glorification of Muhammad in the 

Traditions.’ 

Muhammad's mission—a delicate subject to deal with. 

Extracts from the Traditions. 

(B) Christian Arguments against the alleged Di\ ine Mission 

of Muhammad .;U»i> 

Introduction. -Answers to Muhammadan interrogations.— 

(Note to p. «%*(>*.—Some English writers Rpeak of Muham¬ 
mad as a true prophet).’ 

§ 1. Absence of Scriptural warrant.;W 7 

§ 2. Adequate proofs required.;W 7 

§ :l. No predictions of Muhammad in the previous Scriptures. 

—Each dispensation foreshadows the succeeding one . :W 7 

§ k Muhammad showed no sign or miracle, unlike Moses and 

Christ . :m 

§ <5. Muhammad deifies tlie essential truths of Scripture . ;$(>}> 

$ H. The supersession of the previous Scriptures by the Qur'an 

is contrary to precedent.,%*p 

$ 7. Muhammad never claimed to be a Saviour. Objection 

from his intercession answered.;](>}) 

§ B. The promise of blessing to all the world is in Abraham's 
line through Isaac, etc., not through Ishmael.— Evi¬ 
dence of the 0. T. and Qur'an.-The same proved by 
(a) Isaac's sacrifice ; (b) His birth .... :V70 


§ W. Muhammad's revelation is incomplete.— His dying words 
—(i.) must refer to some first principles of religion; 

(ii.) not to commands and proliibitions ; (iii.) nor to the 
succession of ‘All, already provided for, as seen from 

the tradition of Gliadlr-i-Khum.;{71 

§ 10. No assurance can be felt that the Qur’an is free from 
Satanic suggestion: (i.) Muhammad was bidden to rely 
on divine protection from Satan when reading the 
Qur'an.—(ii.) Satan is powerless against believers, and 
must have been still more so against a 4 prophet.’—(iii.) 

Angels guarded Muhammad when receiving his revela- ^ * 
tions.—(iv.) The Angel who brought them was the f^JJ 
mighty Gabriel.—And yet in spite of nil this Muham¬ 


mad erred in the matter of the idol goddesses and of the 
Qiblah. 373 

(C) Muhammadan Arguments in Support of Muhammad's Mis¬ 
sion . . :37o 

Introductory. 375 

§ 1. Miracles. 375 


. {A) Muhammad’s miracles considered generally.—The nature 
and definition of miracles.—Extravagant Muslim opinion 
as to those of Muhammad.—His miracles supposed to 
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CHAPTER VII .—continued. *• 

excel those of Christ.—Muhammad's miracles not 
accepted by us as proof of his mission for the following * 
reasons:. # . 375 

1. The evidence of the Qur’an against Muhammad's 

miracles. Objections: (1) The verses quoted above refer 
to special miracles.—(2) Muhammad was like Jesus 
in not possessing the power to work miracles at all 
times.—(II) The first demand for a miracle is 
always refused by a prophet.—(4) Against the in¬ 
terpretation of certain passages in the Qur'an . . 37<> 

2. Miracles were not brought forward by Muhammad him¬ 

self to prove his mission .—Objection : This was so, 
because of the rejection of former prophets though 
sent with miracles.37b # 

3. The people of Muhammad's own time did not believe 

his miracles, c.y, the moon-splitting.— Objections: (1) 
Disbelief is no argument against the truth. Cp. the 
disbelief of the Jews in Jesus’ miracles. (2) Many 
did believe Muahinmad's miracles 380 

4. Muhammad’s miracles rest upon tradition only.— Objec¬ 

tions : (1) The number of his miracles and the eye¬ 
witnesses of them make it impossible to deny them. 

(2) The great variety of his miracles shows him to 
have been a true prophet and. no sorcerer .—Note : 
Discussion of evidence and tradition in the Hindu's # 

controversy with the QazT.380 

(H) Some of the wonderful miracles attributed to Muhammad 383 

1. The moon-splitting.—Different versions of the story.- - 

Absence of contemporary evidence.—Arguments 
against it:—(i.) It is an impossibility ; (ii.) Half tlte 
world must have witnessed it; (iii.) Why not alleged 
by Muhammad as a miracle Y —(iv.) Not mentioned in 
the Qur'an.—(v.) Declared to be magic.—(vi.) Is 
contrary to the Qur'an.—(vii.) Difference of opinion 
among Muhammadans themselves .—Objection : (1) 

The moon-splitting is mentioned in the Qur'an.— 
Answers: (i.)-(iii.), (iv.) Alleged plagiarism from a 
poem of Imra'u'l-Qais .—Objection : (2) It is a true 
miracle because it did not affect earthly things . 15811 

2. The night-journev (in i'rijj ).—Different versions of the 

incident. —Rev. W. O’B. Smith s reply to * the 
Amir ‘: —1st. The nti'rdj is not, properly speaking, a 
miracle.—2nd. The only evidence for it is Muham¬ 
mad's own assertion.—3rd. It serves no important end 
and was never appealed to by Muhammad.—4th. It is 
a disputed point whether it was a real occurrence or 
not.—5th. Muhammad did not leave his home that 
night.—Hth. Many of his followers were scandalized 

by the reputed occurrence.38b 

(C) The miracle of the Qur'an.—Its inconclusive nature, as ,• 
compared with the evidential value of the Gospel. • 

The chief arguments in support of its miraculous 
character:.388 

0) The eloquence of the Qur'an.— Answer: (i.) A literary 
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composition cannot be regarded as a miracle.—(ii.) 

This is a defective proof.—(iii.) Existing’ master¬ 
pieces of eloquence may yet be surpassed in the 
future.—(iv.) If a single man could produce master¬ 
pieces of eloquence in all languages, that would be a 
miracle indeed.—(v.) If the miracle of the Qur'an 
were conceded on this ground, the same would have 
to be allowed in every language.—(vi.) Eloquence has 
to do with words.—(vii.) It is an acquired accomplish¬ 
ment.—(viii.) Those who at first accepted this proof 
were not fully qualified to do so.—(ix.) How could the 
eloquence of the Qur’an be proved before the whole 
was collected into a single volume?—(x.) The elo¬ 
quence of the Qur’an is not unsurpassable, in the 
opinion of the best judges.—(xi.) Various objections 
on the score of eloquence to particular words and 
phrases of the Qur'an, («)-(</.)—(xii.) The use of 
foreign words in the Qur’an.— Objections: (1) to (xii.) 

The Arabic language was embodied in its poetry.— 

(2) to xi., («)—(c); illustrated by an anecdote. (3) 

The unbelievers would have accepted Muhammad’s 
challenge to bring a chapter like the Qur’an, had they 
been able to do so.—(4) Since Muhammad was illite¬ 
rate, liis Qur’an must be considered a miracle. (5) 

The elevated Reaching and sentiment of the Qur’an, 

•apart from its composition, are miraculous.—(b) Each 
prophet excelled in the special science of the people 
to whom he was sent ....... 388 

<2) The absence of contradiction in the Qur'an.— Answer: 

• (i.)--(iii.) The assertion is not t^ue, and, even if it 

9 were, it would be no proof of the miraculous . 394 

(3) The acceptance of the Qur'an.— Counter-arguments. — 

(i.) Many, as a matter of fact, rejected it.—(ii.) The 
majority of those who accepted it had some motive 
for doing so.— Objection to (i.) Assertion is more 
credible than denial ....... 394 

(4) The style of the Qur’an.— Answer : (i.) Its rhythmical 

style is no novelty, nor miraculous.—(ii.) Every writer 
has his own peculiarities.—(iii.) If allowed as evidence 
of a miracle in one case, it must be in all.—(iv.) This 
is a defective proof.—(v.) The style of the Qur’an was 
not at the time regarded as unique.—(vi.) Style refers 
to words onl} ........ 395 

(5) Prophecies of future events.—Pour passages of the 

Qur’an alleged in support of this, (a)-(d). — Answers: 

(i.) Sayings similar to (b) and (c) have often been 
uttered by generals to encourage their soldiers.— 

(ii.) Clever men are often able to indicate beforehand 
the course of events.—(iii.) The expression ‘if God 
please ’ in (c) is inconsistent with its being a prophecy. 

—(iv.) The express words of the Qur’an itself are 
against this view.—Muhammad’s assertion that no 
other prophet would come after him is also alleged as 
prophetic.— Answer: (i.) Then any other prophet 
will of course be refused.—(ii.) The force of this 
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argument will not be apparent till the Resurrection.— 

(iii.) The argument in (iv.), immediately above, is also 

applicable here. f . 39(> 

§ 2. Alleged predictions of Muhammad in the former Scrip¬ 
tures . . . . ’.397 

(1) The origin of the idea. The attitude of the Jews 

towards Muhammad.397 

(2) The idea perpetuated in the Quran, and elaborated 

further in the Traditions.39** 


(3) Muhammadan arguments in justification of their posi¬ 

tion : (a) The Jews and Christians would have accused 
Muhammad of falsehood, if these predictions had not 
realiy been in their Scriptures.— (b) Muhammad would 
not have laid himself open to such a charge . . 4<M> 

(4) General answer to the whole question: (i.) Till the 

Bible is proved to be corrupt, its contents must be 
accepted.—(ii.) Consult the guardians of the Hol^ r 
Books. —They will unanimously tell you Muhammad s 
namo is not there.— Objections : (1) Why does the 
Qur'an assert that there are such predictions in the 
Law and the Gospel?—(2) The present Bible is 
corrupt.—(iii.) It is strange that God allowed corrup¬ 
tion to take place in the books which, as you say. 
predict Muhammad.—(iv.) If “the predictions of Mu¬ 
hammad have been lost or corrupted, God cannot t 
justly punish unbelieving Jews and Christians.—(v.) 

The supposed predictions of Muhammad have beeu 
ridiculously exaggerated by tradition.— Conclusion : 
Damaging effect of these claims upon Muhammad's 
credit.4oI 

(5) Consideration of particular passages from the Scriptures 

brought forward by Muhammadans :— (a) Deut. xviii. 

15, 18.— (b) St. John xiv. lb, etc.— (c) Ps. xlv. 3.— 

(d) Isaiah xlii. 1-1*.—( e ) St. Matt. iii. 11; xi. 3.—(/) 

St. John i. 21.— (g) St. John xiv. 30.— (h) Other 


passages.403 

3. Muhammad's supposed sinlessness.—Lull’s argument, 
showing Muhammad to have been a great sinner, 
unnecessary and unsuitable.411 

(1) It is impossible to provo that a prophet is sinless . .412 

(2) Up to the age of 40 years Muhammad was ignorant of 

Islam . . . . .* . . . . 412 

(3) The Qur an shows Muhammad was conscious of sin 412 

(4) There are many traditions to the same effect . 413 

(5) Summary of the preceding :—(i.) If Muhammad was 

sinless, the Qur'an is wrong.—(ii.) To represent him 
as sinless is to make him a liar, in face of the tradi¬ 
tions to the contrary.414 


((0 Muhammadan explanations of the difficulty, and their m 
refutation:—(i.) Muhammad out of humility was # • 
giving his people an examx>le of penitence.—(ii.) 
Muhammad was attributing the sins of his people 
to himself.—(iii.) Muhammad was only guilty of 
‘ neglecting the worthier part.’—(iv.) Recourse should 
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•*be had to reason and authority in deciding such 

difficult questions.114 

§ 4. His inspiration.—The distinctive inspiration of a prophet. 

—Muhammad's inspiration only supported by verses of 
the Qur'an and sayings in the Traditions.—Christian 
objection, that it is not clear whether Muhammad's 
alleged inspiration is of the higher or lower order.— 

A prophet’s inspiration, Muslims say, may be proved 

by:—(i.) The Word of God.—(ii.) Visions..(iii.) The 

testimony of a sinless prophet.—Application of these 
tests to the case of Muhammad.—Muhammad's in¬ 
spiration supposed to be further proved by his preach¬ 


ing the Unity of God.Ut> 

§ 5. The Law of Islam.418 

§ (>. Muhammad's character and virtues.418 

§ 7. His phenomenal success against superior forces 418 

§ 8. His being the only prophet for that dark age .41^ 

§ i*. The growth and permanence of Islam . . . 4L> 

§ 10. The agreement of all Muhammadan sects in recognizing 
him as a prophet.— Conclusion .— The proofs of His 
Divine mission put forward by Jesus . 4*20 


CHAPTER VIII -ISLAM.421 

(A) Its Vaunted Superiority .421 

1. It possesses an admirable civil and criminal code . 421 

2. It contains both outward ordinances and spiritual com¬ 

mands .121 


(H) Muhammadan Inquiries as to the Christian’s Attitude 

•towards Islam .422 

The probable origin of such inquiries.—(1) ‘ Do you accept 
Islam ? ’ Suitable answers, (i.)—(iii.).—(2) ‘ Would you 
become a Muhammadan, if you could not refute the argu¬ 
ments in favour of Islam ? ’ Suitable answers, (i.), (ii.). 


(C) The Present Decay of Islam .424 

This condition was foretold as preceding its ultimate triumph 

at the end of the world.—Arguments founded upon its 
present decadence not recommended. 

(D) Islam and Compulsion in Religion .42 r> 

In this we recognize the true spirit of Islam .—Note to p. 42b: 

The Traditions are animated by similar sentiments. 

1. Compulsion in religion is to be condemned on general 

grounds of reason and humanity.—The argument of 
the declension of Islam from the loftier spirit of 
Christianity is not recommended, because it is open 
to obvious rejoinders.42H 

2. It is, moreover, contrary to the teaching of the Qur’an. 

— Objection: These passages referred to have been 
# abrogated by others. (The gradual development of 

intolerance in Muhammad is not an argument likely 

to appeal to Muslims.).428 

A No other prophet has been sent with such a commission. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— continued. *• 

Objections: (1) From the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites by Moses and the Canaanites by Joshua.—(2) 
Religious war is a divine remedy, like natural scourges^ 
such as famine, sent by God.—The objection that 
God might have made men happy without these trials 
answered.421» 

(E^Islam as a Moral Force: Negatively, is Deficient in 

Moral and Spiritual Power.121 

§ 1. Testimony to the fact by Europeans and natives 421 

§ 2. We should be ready in a kindly spirit to suggest reasons 
for this failure: (i.) Islam was embraced at the first in 
much ignorance of its true nature and credentials. - 
(ii.) The unreasonable pride and bigotry of Muslims.— 

(iii.) Different classes of Persians in respect of know¬ 
ledge of, and obedience to law.—The prevailing low 


moral tone due to want of education.—Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s retort.422 

(F) Islam as a Moral Force: Positively, is known ijv its 

Fruits .421 

§ 1. A test to be sometimes employed. Illustrated by an 

incident which occurred in the Narowal district 121 

$ 2. The strength and weakness of arguments of this nature . 425 


§ 2. The statement that in Isliim we see evil deeds enjoined or 

done in the name of religion, or proceeding from it as « 
its natural fruit, illustrated and justified; (a) Offences 
against person and property.— (b) Treatment of non- 
Muslims. —(c) Adultery and the low conception of 
womanhood.— (d) Corrupting influence of the TradJ- 
tionH .—Possible retort , * Look at your fellow-Christians.' 
answered.— Conclusion. Most of the evil deeds and 
practices of Muhammadans are ultimately due to their 
religion.—Anecdote. 

^G) Imam, as a Means of Salvation, offers no Satisfactory 

Grounds of Assurance.J..2S 

1. The Qur’an and Traditions support this view , (a) The r ~~ 

Qur'ftn.—( b ) The Traditions.—(c) The chief Com¬ 
panions of Muhammad di d not enjov the assuran ce ^ 
of salvation: recorded sayings of Ami Bakr, ‘All. 
MuTiwTyah. Sufyan and ‘Umar. Objection: The say¬ 
ings quoted were uttered from fear of God.— (d) Mu¬ 
hammad himself did not possess that assurance 42N 

2. The grounds of assurance severally considered, and found 

to be unsatisfactory:.442 

(n) Works : (i.) Proofs addressed to the reason: (a) God 
‘ accepts a man for purity of heart, not for works. 

(0) God will be unjust, if He does not punish sins 
committed against His creatures, (y) In the Qur’an 
good deeds are joined with faith as necessary to * 
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(d) As also has that of the controversy on both sides. 
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PKEFACE. 


T HE writer hoped his book would have been finished many 
months ago, hut it was only on the closing day of 1907 that 
the last words were written. Circumstances and duties unneces¬ 
sary to mention in detail, and sometimes involving the suspension 
of the task for weeks together, postponed its completion until then. 
On leaving England to return to Persia, in the spring of 1906, 
about three-quarters of the book were finished and typo-writton 
ready for printing, and left in the care of a friend at home. Partly 
owing to this circumstance, and partly on account of the want of 
the necessary leisure, it was impossible to subject the whole to a 
final revision. It therefore seemed better without further delay to 
make it available as it was for those for whoso special use it is 
designed. 

‘The better we qualify ourselves for discussion by our acquair 
ance with our opponent’s system,’ wrote the Eev. W. Smith, 
whose thoughtful words have more than once been quoted in the 
following pages, ‘ the less necessity wo shall generally find to exer¬ 
cise our talent: we shall often be able by a single well-timed 
remark or an apt question to stop the mouth of a gainsayer.’ A 
mastery of the ordinary lines of controversy should certainly be 
part qf a missionary’s endowment, whether for defence or for 
demonstrating the weakness of the opposite side. If we have this 
weapon at our command and can deftly use it, the less occasion 
shall wo usually have for employing it, and the sooner shall we be 
able to lay it aside. Efficiency is the keynoto of what the modern 
world demands in every branch and department of its complex life. 
The spiritual worker should not be a whit behind tho labourer 
in other spheres. These pages aim at tho promotion of that 
efficiency in one of the highest and most difficult of all. And if, 
with the blessing of God, they help any to its attainment, the long 
labour they have involved will be repaid. 

Grateful thanks ai’o due to the Eev. F. A. P. Sliirreff for look¬ 
ing over a considerable part of the type-written sheets, and for 
valuable suggestions and corrections; and to the Eev. G. Furness 
Smith, Edit. Sec., C.M.S., and Mr. Walter Hensman, Edit. Assist¬ 
ant, C.M.S., for kindly making the necessary arrangements .for 
printing and publication. 

W. A. BICE. 

• jTu lfa, Isfahan, 

Pebsia, 

5th March , 1910. 



INTJtODUCTION. 


1. Thk production of another book, a large portion of which 
deals with the Muhammadan controversy, demands some justifica¬ 
tion. The writer believes there is no book dealing with the subject 
on precisely the same lines or that covers quite the same ground. 
The object of the present essay may be briefly stated to be an 
attempt to help the young missionary from the first to deal in the 
most sympathetic and effective manner with his Muhammadan 
brother, especially in imparting religious instruction and engaging 
in discussion. There can scarcely be any question as to the 
utility of such a handbook if properly designed and framed. It is 
hoped that the following pages will in some measure at least fulfil 
their aim and justify the effort made. 

(i.) Pitf/ f or Mnhanunadmi calls us to (he tusk . The Persians 
have a saying to the effect that, 

Ho who knows, and knows that he knows, 

Will leap his noble steed over the dome of heaven: 

He who knows not, and knows that he knows not, 

Will manage to bring his donkey to the end of tho stage 
1 le who knows not, and knows not that he knows not, 

Will remain for ever in compound ignorance. 

Tho last couplet aptly describes the condition of most Muham¬ 
madans. They are the victims of unconscious ignorance. Their 
unproven calumnies against tho Christian religion have shut the 
door in the face of Truth, and the manifold errors of their own 
system, engendering a bigoted prejudice and self-righteous pride, 
have fast bolted it on t he inside. Pity then bids us leave no stone 
unturned to rescuo and deliver the prisoners of error and ignorance 
(Is. xlii. 7; lxi. 1), and, with this end in view, to equip ourselves 
as effectively as possible to repel the attacks and meet the difficul¬ 
ties and objections which will inevitably be encountered. 

‘(ii.) In the next place, the field is a large one, and the ground 
shifting . If Dr. ‘Tmadu’d-dln could justly assert that all his 
enemies had been completely answered, it does not necessarily 
follow that the final word has yet been said. And even if it [lad* 
been, the many books on both sides of the question have yet to 
be collated and any results that are of permanent value preserved. 
New labourers are constantly year by year taking up work among 
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Muhammadans, who have to learn the right principles of discus¬ 
sion and controversy with those subtle opponents, and for whom 
some means should be devised of putting them in possession of 
the experience already won. No apology is deemed necessary for 
the publication of a new medical work or a fresh volume of 
sermons, because all that can be profitably said upon the subjects 
of which they treat has not, and never will be, given to the world. 
Knowledge widens, views are enlarged or modified, circumstances 
change, the centre of interest or of controversy shifts, old positions 
once thought impregnable are abandoned and new ones occupied. 
The same holds true of the subject now engaging our attention. 
If, therefore, a luminous handbook, setting forth the conditions 
likely to be met with, and the qualifications most necessary for 
coping with them effectually, were to be placed in the hands of 
new missionaries to Muslims, it is believed that it would confer a 
great boon upon them. This is what the present pages attempt 
to do. They are, of course, very far from being all they might be. 
But, being the best he has to offer, the writer indulges the hope 
that they will be leniently judged by those whose calling or interest 
in the subject induces them to peruse what he has written. 

(iii.) To say further that the tror/c is a difficult one is to utter the 
merest commonplace. Nor is the fact to be wondered at, when 
we remember that our holy Faith had its origin in the East, and 
that in the course of providence it is now the duty and privilege 
of us missionaries—Westerners by birth and education—to com¬ 
mend it to the Oriental, encountering in ‘an unfamiliar language 
new disputants upon an untried field.’ * But the hardness of the 
task is no reason why a Christian and an Englishman should 
shrink from it. It should rather stimulate him to seek for the 
best means to overcome the difficulties. 

It may he remarked here, that the Muhammadan will be found 
to cling just as tenaciously to his creed as we do to our own. If 
/n> are tempted to ask, on rising from the perusal of some work 
upon Islam, How can the Muslim put faith in so false and degrad¬ 
ing a creed ? your ‘ true believer' has an equal horror of the creed 
and many things in the practice of the average Christian. Mutual 
feelings of astonishment and distress will' not carry us far on our 
way. On one occasion a missionary, grieved at seeing in the 
courtyard of a wealthy Hindu some devotees ‘engaged in their 
morning worship, entirely unclad, their long matted hair hanging 
down over their shoulders, and their persons besmeared with 
ashes, looking more like demons than human beings,’ said to qpe 
of them, ‘ Your appearance really shocks me 1 ’ to which the 
haughty answer was immediately returned, * I have similar feel¬ 
ings with regard to you. I dislike your clothes, and I abhor your 
hatl ’ f—Though we can perhaps never hope to attain the fluency 

* Birks’s Life of French, I., p. 63. 

t Related in Memoir of Rev. J. J. Wcilbrecht , pp. 218, 2L‘J. 
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and command of language, or acquaintance with the Inner thoughts 
of the people, which the Oriental inherits by nature, we may yet 
hope to avoid giving ground for such a taunt as that of the Hindu 
fakir, * Go to your books and learn, and come again and teach us,’ * 
and by studying the general principles on which succesful argu¬ 
ment with Muhammadans depends, and familiarizing ourselves 
with conclusive answers to their oft-recurring criticisms and 
objections, show ourselves workmen that need not to be ashamed, 
“ handling aright the word of truth.” f 

(iv.) The, modem Crusader should be properly equipped. It can¬ 
not be denied that in the accounts of discussions with Muham¬ 
madans met with from time to time in missionary publications the 
reader is generally struck with the command of the situation 
usually possessed by the Muhammadan, the inconclusive nature 
of the results achieved, and the apparent want of definite, con¬ 
structive views of Christian truth stated in the manner best 
calculated to recommend them to Oriental minds. If the ordinary 
Christian should have his answer ready concerning his hope 
(1 Peter iii. 15), whenever called upon to give it, much more is this 
necessary for the missionary to Muslims whose very presence 
challenges inquiry and compels him to bo prepared to justify his 
position. It would be madness and folly to send the soldier or 
the doctor forth to meet an infinite variety of claims and circunfc- 
stances, some of them possibly new and previously unheard of, 
without suitable training and the proper supply of instruments 
and weapons. This is equally true of our spiritual warfare. If 
the Christian missionary has been previously instructed* in the 
best methods of meeting the normal manifestations of ignorance 
or perversity, he will both have less of apprehension in engaging 
in those discussions which cannot be avoided, and also be better 
qualified to cope with unexpected phases and novel situations. If 
these pages at ail succeed in attaining the object for which they 
have been written, they should save much time and study, and many 
painful lessons and dearly bought experience, and thus prevent 
much hurt and damage to our Master’s sacred cause. For our 
object is to enable the Crusaders of the Twentieth Century to deal 
wisely and faithfully from the outset with those from whom they 
differ so widely—to make it possible for the recruit, as soon as 
he has learned the language, to enter the lists with a good hope 
of maintaining his part, not having to find out for himself the 
defects in his armour and set himself to correct and repair them, 
under the sad consciousness of defeat and failure. Here, if any¬ 
where, it is a sacred duty for the workers to band together, and 
contribute what each can out of the stores of his reading or 
experience to the better equipment of every future soldier of the 
Cross in this particular corner of the great arena where truth*and 
error are in deadly conflict. 


Birks’s Life of French, I., pp. 84. 


t 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
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2. Perhaps a few words should be said about the origin and pre¬ 
paration of the following work . The writer went out to Peshawar 
in the Punjab in the autumn of 1888, and was transferred to the 
Persia^mission in 1894. From the outset he became familiar with 
the fact that work among Muhammadans is difficult, and through¬ 
out his missionary career his work has been in part among 
Muhammadans, both Sunnis and Shla‘hs. By July, 1902, he had 
collected a considerable mass of notes upon various points in the 
Muhammadan controversy, and then formed the resolution to attempt 
to make a systematic compilation of them. A scheme was drawn 
up, embodying the chief points of difference between the Christian 
and Muhammadan religions, and modified from time to time as it 
was found necessary. The notes were assigned to their appro¬ 
priate places in this scheme, and the main points discussed with 
a native gentleman of liberal views, in order to make sure that the 
arguments used were such as an Oriental would understand and 
feel the force of. The usual procedure was to state the question 
or the difficulty with the arguments, if any, on the Christian side 
that had commended themselves as suitable and proper. After 
this the friend alluded to would give his opinion, and suggest what 
seemed to him the best and most effective way of dealing with the 
case, approving or modifying what had been advanced, and fre¬ 
quently changing or re-casting the whole line of argument. Any 
farther questions or difficulties that presented themselves in the 
ordinary way of intercourse with Muhammadans were treated in 
the same way. The chief part of the notes were subjected again 
to the slame process, this time with the help of a native Christian 
convert in place of the Muhammadan gentleman. Besides the 
latter’s general assistance the writer is virtually indebted to him 
for the whole of Part III., Ch. VII., (C) (Muhammadan arguments 
in support of Muhammad’s mission), and Ch. VIII., Islam, (G), 2, 
where the grounds of assurance of salvation offered by Islam are 
severally considered. The help of these two friends has been 
indispensable, and if the book has any value at all it is chiefly due 
to them. In fact, without their co-operation it would have been 
impossible at present to realize in any degree the writer’s ideal of 
systematically treating the difficulties and arguments of the 
Muhammadan with reference to Christianity in a genuinely 
Oriental manner. Again and again was it brought home to him 
during the preparation of these pages how different are the 
European and Oriental points of view, and how admirable, and 
much more appropriate and effective for the purpose than his o^n 
arguments were those suggested by his native friends. Arguments 
put forward by Europeans have also been given in places, if they 
appeared to be sufficiently in harmony with those derived from 
purely native sources. Undue use may seem to have been made 
of Sweet Firstfruits (Bdkuratu'sh-Shahigah), of which the author 
is a Syrian Christian, and Wasilatu'n-Najat, or * Means of Salva¬ 
tion/ written by a Persian convert, now deceased. Their native 
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authorship was their recommendation and the guarantee that they 
would contain nothing not adapted to a native’s mind. The results 
of the course of work and study just described are for the most part 
embodied in Part III. The writer hoped to have been able to make 
some use of the Muhammadan controversial literature in other 
languages, and embody the results in these pages. This has not 
been possible up to the present time. As a considerable amount 
of material had been collected and prepared, it seemed better to 
place it in the hands of fellow-workers, especially the last to join 
the ranks, without further delay. Part II. attempts to deal with 
some general principles which should guide the worker in dis¬ 
cussing religious questions with Muslims, and Part I. treats of 
what may be described as the personal element, and tries to show 
what are some of the likeliest avenues to reach the Muslim’s heart, 
and what manner of man the missionary should be to make the 
best use of them. The book is the outcome of all the labour that 
it was found possible to devote to it for years, not to mention the 
time previously given to the collection of material. And there¬ 
fore it is hoped that, whatever its shortcomings may be, it will not 
be thought to have been either hastily or indolently put together. 

.‘3. Method and object. The method of treating each topic in 
Part III. includes the explanation of the Muhammadan view and 
the foundations on which it rests, so far as is necessary in order 
to make clear its relation to the Christian position. The arguments 
for or against each point will next be given, and objections answered. 
The Qur’an and Traditions are quoted where necessary: in fact, 
sometimes they supply arguments of the strongest nature. * But of 
at least equal importance is the use and application of the Scriptures, 
the acceptance and right understanding of which is sufficient to 
vindicate the truth and rebut every error. A further design in the 
free and full quotation of the Scriptures has been to provide the 
Christian controversialist with a ready means of reference to 
the most important texts bearing on any given subject. As to our 
object , we seek to meet the Muhammadan on his own ground, and 
prove to him by means of arguments drawn from the range and 
circle of his own ideas, which he can understand and appreciate, 
that where he thinks himself strong he is weak, and that Islam 
will not bear unprejudiced investigation. We aim at showing him 
that there is another side to the great questions at issue between 
us, quite different from the one with which he is familiar, and that 
the impregnable strength of his own religion and the futility of the 
otjier is not the foregone conclusion ho has been accustomed to 
consider it. We cherish the hope that the insuperable difficulties 
he encounters in proving the truth of Islam and the many claims of 
Christianity to careful consideration, will lead him to inquire further 
into matters of such vital importance, while at the same time* we 
allow that intellectual conviction does not necessarily result in true 
conversion. At the beginning of intercourse with the Muhamma¬ 
dan no object is of greater importance than to convince him by 
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arguments fthich he cannot refuse that our Scriptures are the 
genuine uncorrupt Word of God. This dono, the way is open to 
press home upon heart and conscience the paramount obligation of 
studying the divine oracles, and to indicate bow the blessed truths 
contained therein are able to afford the rest and peaco which the 
spirit of man needs and craves. 

4. Spelling of foreign words and names. Where a conventional 
method of spelling these in English has become firmly established, 
as, e.g . Caliph or Mecca, this has been adopted without alteration. 
In other cases the system of transliteration followed by Hughes in 
his Dictionary of Islam , and Steingass in his Persian-Nnglish 
Dictionary , has been adhered to. For the sake of uniformity 
foreign words and names occurring in quotations have been 
harmonized with the same system. But where such words occur 
in the titles of books they have been left as they stand and no 
alteration has been made. Tlius Muhammad, which is the spell¬ 
ing adoptod elsewhere, appears as Mahomet in the title of Sir 
William Muir’s Life of Mahomet. Wherever the Qur’an is quoted 
the numbering of the verses is that of Wherry’s edition of Sale’s 
Qur’an. (Words not in the original are in italics.) 

5. Some, criticisms anticipated, (a) The book undoubtedly might 
have been abbreviated in certain places with advantage. The 

# writer’s excuse for this must be similar to that of a certain noble 
lord (was it not Lord Palmerston?) who apologized for the length 
of a letter by saying that he had not had time to make it short l 
In thg present case, the main object being to familiarize the new 
worker with a wide and difficult subject, it is hoped that if any 
error has been made in the direction of diffuseness, it will not be 
altogether an unmixed disadvantage. 

(h) Perhaps another objection may be that the book has a 
Persian flavour. This is not unlikely, since the writer has been 
attached to that Mission from 1894 to 1910, and during that 
time the Muhammadans with whom he has had to do have been 
almost exclusively ShPahs. He has endeavoured to call attention 
to the fact wherever anything occurs that touches upon their 
special opinions. For the rest, it is believed that the great bulk of 
Muhammadan objections are the same everywhere. In any par¬ 
ticular country the same objections are brought forward and may 
be met in precisely the same way time after time. But it is not 
improbable that there may be local variations both in the difficulties, 
most pressingly felt, and the answers that are most suitable to be 
given. If anything in the following pages seems new and strange, 
may not the hope be indulged that it will be suggestive, and, if it 
be so, prove helpful as well ? 

6. What remains to he done: appeal to missionaries of experience . 
The work remaining to be done is in a word to collate ail the 
literature of the subject, and preserve everything in it tlntf is of 
enduring value. (This is more fully explained in Appendix IV.,. 
‘ A New Weapon for the Muhammadan Controversy.*) It is. 
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sincerely to be hoped that this work will be taken upf and carried 
through, by whomsoever undertaken, and a permanent boon con¬ 
ferred upon all future workers among Muhammadans. May not 
the sympathy and active co-operation of all experienced mission¬ 
aries to Muhammadans be looked for, in contributing arguments 
and answers which they themselves have found telling, especially 
those used by natives, histories of individual cases, special subjects 
and passages of Scripture profitable for instruction or study with 
Muhammadans, hints, warnings, encouragements, etc., in short, 
whatever help and counsel they may think well to contribute to 
the common stock, and make availablo for the use of their younger 
brethren V .For the experience of one man, or of several, cannot 
possibly cover the whole wide field. And it is only by the mutual 
eo-operation of many workers in different places that the end in 
view can be attained. 

7. A word to the reader. It is hoped that the following pages 
may he of service to some at all events whose duty it is to preach 
to, or instruct Muhammadans, by suggesting lines of thought and 
suitable subjects, and possible difficulties that may be met in 
anticipation. But those whom the book is chiefly designed to 
help are young missionaries to Muhammadans: and if it is found 
to fulfil a useful purpose in lessening for some among them the 
difficulty of grappling with now work and strange problems, the t 
labour bestowed upon it will be amply repaid. The writer would 
earnestly invite all such, should they find his little book of any 
service, not to be content with a single perusal of it, but tg read 
and re-read it, until the contents are mastered, and the limes of 
argument stand out clear and perspicuous in the memory, forming 
a permanent part of their mental equipment, and ready for imme¬ 
diate use and cogent application whenever the need arises. And 
lastly, the hope is expressed that all those interested in the question, 
especially missionaries, will freely criticize and test the views and 
principles herein set forth in the light of their own experience, to 
see whether they hold good or require modification or correction. 



CRUSADERS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


PART I. 

PERSONAL ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE MUSLIM. 

T HE aim of the pages which immediately follow is to giye 
fairly and without exaggeration somo idea of some of the 
ipain features of the Muslim’s character, which affect his attitude 
towards the Gospel and the messenger who proclaims it, and of 
which it is therefore important for the Christian worker to be fully 
aware. • After that, a few things must be mentioned which may 
be looked upon as helps in the prosecution of our work among 
Muslims, and lastly, something should be said in explanation of 
the strength of Islam and the comparatively small success hitherto 
attained by Christian Missions. 

Islam takes on a somewhat different complexion in different 
lands. In Turkey and Afghanistan the Government is Muhamma¬ 
dan, and Church and State are one. In Egypt and some other 
countries of Africa, and in Sumatra and Java, the great mass of 
the population, together with the official classes, are Muslim, while 
the supreme power is Christian. Persia is the home of the great 
Shiite Schism, and Islam is there honeycombed with sects and 
Sufism. In India, mo.e than elsewhere, Islam is brought face to 
face with modern thought and progress, and with all the problems 
more or less acute suggested thereby, under the shadow of a great 
neutral Christian power. In China the thirty millions of Muslims 
in the north and north-west exhibit none of the customary featuifes 
of their fanatical co-religionists, and are scarcely distinguishable 
from the rest of the Chinese. It is therefore among the countries 
under Muslim and Christian rule, and not among the liberal- 
minded Muslims, that the characteristics to be mentioned will be 
found most clearly delineated. The remark may here be ffiade 
that to one who has lived in a Muslim country it appears that 
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there is sometimes a tendency in the homeland to c lay too much 
stress on the superficial points of resemblance between Islam and 
Christianity, while an exaggerated estimate is formed of the 
observance of such religious duties as the daily prayers .or the 
month of fasting. The practice of religion, except on special 
occasions, is the exception, rather than the rule. The moral 
standard is low, and what we mean by spiritual religion is a thing 
scarcely understood. 

(A) Some Main Features of Muslim Character. 

(a) Pride. —A writer of great learning and insight accounts 
for the averseness of the genuine turban-wearing Muslim—the 
Turk and the Arab—to too much intercourse with the Levantine 
and the European, by attributing it to the Muslim’s pride. This 
pride he divides into four parts—the national pride of those whose 
Sultans and Caliphs were renowned in conquest and government ; 
the religious pride of the worshipper of the one true God in the 
light of God’s latest revelation to man ; the personal pride of the 
strict ceremonialist; and the family pride of the descendants of 
Begs and chieftains.* It is the second and third phases of this 
complex spirit of pride which, if the Chinese Muslim perhaps be 
excepted, are universally present wherever Islam is found, and 
which, therefore, specially concern us now. This feeling may to 
some extent explain the abhorrence which a Muslim usually feels 
at the idea of any one associated with him becoming a Christian, 
and helps us to comprehend the sentiment which promoted the 
following prayer of a Muslim father, on behalf of his son who had 
become a convert, ‘O Lord, why has my son become an infidel? 
If he had become a drunkard it would not have mattered, or oven 
got into bad society. If he had stolen, and was imprisoned, I 
could have set that right with money; but why, 0 Lord, should 
this disgrace come upon me by my son becoming a Christian ? ’ *f 
In fine, instead of the complacent satisfaction of regarding him as 
a true believer, the father must now look upon him in the light of 
all the shameful associations centring in the religious words 
kitfir and najis (infidel and unclean). 

Consequences of this pride. —(i.) In such a system as orthodox 
Islam there is, of course, no spirit of free inquiry, for the simple 
reason that there is nothing to inquire about. All that it is 
necessary to know is to be found in the Qur’an, supplemented by 
the Traditions. Whatever is not found there is unnecessary, and 
everything opposed to what is found there is clearly and obviously 
wrong. There can be no such question for the genuine adherent 
of Islam as this, whether any other teaching may or may not con¬ 
tain elements of truth; for the standard has been irrevocably fixed 

* Palgrave, Essays on Eastern Questions , pp. 9, 10. 

t Mr. A. V. Iiiloy, writing from Tunis, in The Missionary Review of the 
World , May, 1904, p. 395. 
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once for all, and the only question possible is, Does it agree with 
the doctrine of Islam or does it not ? It goes without saying that 
these sentiments will be most fully manifested in the Mulla class, 
who have been trained up in those views, and to whom every 
convert won from Islam means the prospect of definite pecuniary 

loss. The common people and the uneducated classes often 
exhibit an attitude delightfully different from this. But as for 
the others, who can wonder that they have no compunction or 
difficulty in persuading themselves that they are justified in using 
every m^bns to keep the common herd from this pernicious and 
soul-destroying spirit of free inquiry ? 

(ii.) In the next place, the atmosphere of Islam is not calculated 
to produce a sense of sin or need of a Saviour. The divorce of 
faith and morals is here witnessed in its most pronounced form. 
Along with a general laxity and carelessness in religious observ¬ 
ances except on special occasions, the average Muslim has no 
doubt of his ultimate salvation. No Muslim can be finally lost. 
They are the chosen people of God, and acceptable to Him 
because they alone possess the true religion. This spirit both 
fosters a general carelessness in religious matters and a neglect of 
all moral obligation in the ordinary business of life. If conscience 
does claim something more, there are all the outward duties of 
thpir religion to perform, and works of merit to supplement them, 
and in the last resort God is merciful, and Muhammad will 
intercede for them. 

, (iii.) yhe effect of the first hearing of the Gospel is often like 
that of ^ message of bad news. If Christianity be true, all the 
fancied security is gone, the merit has vanished, the certainty is 

lost. He knows, or shrewdly suspects, that if the new message 
is true, all his hoarded treasure is counterfeit and worthless.* 
Therefore it cannot be true, it must not be true. Every instinct, 
personal or social, urges the man to adopt the same conclusion, 
and calls him not to set himself up against or run counter to the 
established views of friends and former teachers, and make 
himself a beggar in name and fame, in purse and family affection. 

(iv.) One other curious feature may be mentioned in connexion 
with this characteristic pride of the thorough-going Muslim, and 
that is his belief in the stupidity of the European. The latter may 
be rich, skilled in science and mechanics, but the Muslim, like 
most Orientals, though ready enough to flatter, has a poor opinion 
of him at the bottom. A high official in India, if ever he did a 
shrewd thing, was never credited by the natives with the merit of 
devising it. They would ask, Who put him up to it ? Who 
suggested it to him ? A lady in Persia, who had been long in the 
co.untry, was never given the credit by her cook of independently 
knowing the proper price of anything. Whether the European's 
acquiescence in paying more for everything than the native does 
is taken as a proof of his stupidity, or whether it be his confessed 
* Cp. Prof. Margoliouth, quoted in C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 143., 
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inability to penetrate the inner mind and motives of the Oriental, 
the fact remains that the latter generally forms but a low estimate 
of his ability. It is not, therefore, unnatural that he looks in a 
similarly disparaging manner upon the European’s religion, and 
regards him as hopelessly erring and misguided. 

This strong wall of pride can only be broken down by moral 
force, the means relied on by the Master Himself when He 
planted His religion. And the servant who follows in his Master’s 
footsteps will find that by this means, and this only, will he 
win, first of all, if it be so, the Muslim’s toleration, *then his 
respect, and finally his love. 

(b) Ignorance. —Mr. Grote, speaking of the Socratic method, 
thus describes ‘ the ascending mental scale ’—‘ the lowest point 
being ignorance, unconscious, self-satisfied, and mistaking itself 
for knowledge; the next above, ignorance conscious, unmasked, 
ashamed of itself, and thirsting after knowledge as yet un¬ 
possessed ; while actual knowledge, the third and highest stage, 
was only attainable after passing through the second as a 
preliminary.’ * The Persians have a few linos of verse in which 
the same three grades are expressed with poetic licence, touched 
with the exuberant fancy of Oriental imagination :— 

Whoever knows, and knows that he knows, 

Will jump his sprightly t horse over the dome of heaven : r 

Whoever knows not, and knows that he knows not, 

Will by hook or by crook bring his donkey to the end of tho stage: 
Whoever knows not, and knows not that he knows not, 

Will remain for ever in compound ignorance .X * 

The third and last of these aptly describes the condition of the 
vast majority of the Muslims. With the exception of China, 
where the percentage of illiteracy is put down at 50 per cent., the 
proportion varies in other Muhammadan countries, according to 
the latest estimates, from 80 to 95 per cent. § In some quarters 
Muhammadans are waking up to the need of education, and avail¬ 
ing themselves of opportunities for acquiring Western learning. 
But by far the greater number are almost totally ignorant of 
history, geography, science, and the state of the world to-day. 
This condition, while it makes of no avail the use of certain classes 
of argument in discussion, yet renders any one who can be regarded 

* History of Greece , viii. p. 252. 

t The original word, Tarib, was the name of a horse belonging to 
^Iuhammad. 

% Har kas kih bidanad, wa bidiinad kih bidanad, 

Asp-i-Tarib az Gumbid-i-Gardun bijihanad : 

Har kas kih na-danad, wa bidanad kih na-danad, 

Nachar khar-i-khwlsh bih manzil birisiinad: • 

Har kas na-danad, wa na-danad kih na-danad, ' 

Dar jahl-i-murakkab abadu’d-dahr bimanad. 

§ The Mohammedan World of To-day—Statistical Survey of Islam, facing 
p. 294. 
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by them as a representative of that great and little-known world, 
an object of deep interest to their curiosity. 

Wherever missionaries have been at work for any length of 
time, truer notions than formerly are beginning to be held about 
the nature of Christianity. But among the great bulk of Muslims 
probably the conception of Christians still holds that they have no 
formal prayers (namaz), are eaters of swine’s flesh and drinkers of 
wine, and possess few, if any, commands of God, and have no 
foundation for their religion except a corrupted and blasphemous 
book. Of course, they commonly do not read the Christian book, 
and are ignorant of the Christian plan of salvation. Hence it is 
that missionaries have over and over again witnessed the surprise 
and delight with which Muhammadans listen to the words and 
teaching of Jesus. Two travellers in Western Barbary found 
themselves in the midst of a number of cursing and abusive Arabs. 
One of the two who knew a little Arabic, turning to an elderly 
person who seemed to be a priest, asked him, 1 Who taught you 
that we are unbelievers? Hear my daily prayer and judge for 
yourselves.’ Ho then repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and amid the 
amazed silence of the crowd, the priest exclaimed, * May God curse 
me if I ever curse again those who hold such belief! ’ 

This prevailing ignorance does not only affect the Muslim’s 
knowledge of .Christianity, but in very many cases applies equally 
to his own religion. Thus there are Bedouins near Ramallah who 
can rarely read the Qur'an, do not observe ceremonies, nor keep 
the mcvnth of fasting. The Muhammadans of Uganda are 
commonly unacquainted with the Qur’an, and even with the 
elementary rules of their religion. A woman was met with in 
Egypt who had never heard of the Lord Jesus, and a boy in the 
same country who thought that God was Muhammad, and that 
Muhammad was God. It may be said that such instances (and 
more might be given) are exceptional as they are certainly phe¬ 
nomenal. But when it is remembered that the vast majority of 
Muhammadans in all lands are ignorant village rustics, it is not 
hard to believe that the prevailing condition is one of deep 
ignorance. In such minds the Christian teacher reports that he 
finds but little to displace. This at the first sounds hopeful, but 
any initial advantage which it gives is counterbalanced by the 
disheartening fact that ignorant Muhammadans of this description, 
when they accept the Gospel teaching, * are not conscious of any 
incompatibility between it and the religion which they profess.* 

(c) Superstition. —We should naturally expect to find here, a 
fruitful soil for superstition, and such, indeed, it is. A writer well 
entitled to speak with authority says,* 4 The great mass of Indian 
Muslims is as idolatrous as many of the Hindu tribes.* The ordi¬ 
nary Muhammadan’s religion, besides the observance of the month 
of Ramazan, the use of religious formulas, the practice of certain 
ceremonial acts, and possibly the recital of a few prayers, comprises 
* Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D., of A.P.B.F.M. 
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mainly the invocation and worship of saints, the visiting of 
shrines, tombs, and sacred places 4 and the use of charms. But 
cruder superstitions are met with. Some of the Tamil women of 
Colombo believe that the Bible-women sprinkle an invisible powder 
on the inmates of the houses they visit, ‘ the effect of which is to 
make the Bible-women themselves kind and gentle, and the Hindu 
or Muhammadan women disposed to listen to the Christian 
Message/ In Jhansi, in the United Provinces, there is the Blbl 
fair, in honour of the favourite cat of a Muhammadan saint, 
Makhdum Shah, which is supposed to be buried there. The 
common belief may also be recalled that the famous Akhoond of 
Swat miraculously fed all the people who came from long distances 
to sit at his feet, the truth being that the means to do so was pro¬ 
vided by the gifts of the pilgrims themselves.'"' Stranger still, 
where Muhammadans are livijig surrounded by Hindus, as in 
Kashmir, in the districts of Azamgarh, United Provinces, and 
Nadiya, Bengal, the Muhammadans have adopted, or retained 
from earlier times, some of the idolatrous practices of their 
neighbours, and even in some cases add to their own ritual the 
worship of Hindu saints. And similarly in Sumatra the old pagan 
places of pilgrimage are retained, only given Muhammadan names ; 
in fact, the first generation of Muslims take over with them, with¬ 
out any hesitation, ‘their entire doctrine of spirits §md sacrifices, 
and the old medium in pagan times now acts the same part for 
the Muslim magicians.’ f 

(d) Bigotry. —No one even slightly acquainted with the record 
of missionary work among Muslims needs to be told thaj; one of 
their most strongly pronounced characteristics is bigotry. By 
this ill-sounding word is not meant that strength and stedfastness 
with which the believer of any creed is rightly entitled to hold the 
religion which be honestly regards as true; but that blind and 
unreasoning adherence to his religion and intolerance of everything 
and everybody who would presume to raise a question about it, 
which is characteristic of Muhammadanism, and in a more or less 
degree of all religions which exalt the outward form above the 
inward spirit, and which, under favourable conditions and with 
good hope of impunity, leads to outbreaks of wild and angry 
fanaticism. It is the temper of mind which closes the eyes and 
locks the door on the inside, and shuts the ears to any claim for 
truth outside a narrow and restricted circle. But unfortunately 
for those who thus act the circle is not drawn large enough, 
apd the inevitable result of blinded eyes and hardened hearts 
follows from the exclusion and rejection of God’s truth. 

This spirit is, of course, found most fully developed in the 
divinity students and Mullas of Islam, who have been educated ip 
those schools in which the natural result of the training giv^n is 
to foster this proudly exclusive spirit. Thus, of the general tone 

* Life of Bishop French , I. 190. 

+ The Mohammedan World of To-day , pp. 219, 220. 
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and character of the men turned out by the Madraseh-i-Um-i- 
Arabl at Deoband, in the Sahuranpur district, United Provinces, 
which is supported by the old orthodox party, Dr. H. Martyn 
Clark writes— 

The men turned out are intensely prejudiced. They are bitter enemies 
of all infidels, Christians, Shi’aks, of all who differ from them in religion, 
be they outsiders or belonging* to one of the many sects differing from 
theirs in the fold of Islam. The hate and bitterness are intensified by 
the fact that they are powerless under British rule to wreak their will. 
They are ever ready to persecute. In addition to their bigotry and 
intolerance, they are full of conceit and false pride—in a word, are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Islam. 

Begarding the effects of the training imparted at the great 
educational institution of the A1 Azhar at Cairo, the late lamented 
Bev. D. M. Thornton wrote— 

What, in a word, is the result of this education ? The divorcement 
of memory altogether from reason and intellect. The development of a 
personality which is useless for any other occupation than that of teaching 
Arabic phonetics and grammar, and the Qur’an. The closing of the 
mind to all honest inquiry, all modern ideas and truth, outside the Qur an 
and Arabic language. 

. He adds, however, that there is a growing demand for English 
on the part of the pupils themselves. 

Such being the spirit of Islam in general, and in a special and 
peculiar degree the atmosphere of the schools, no surprise can be 
felt at the hostility and hatred towards Christians instilled into the 
minds of both leaders and common people. Who can wonder if 
some of the Moors of the Marakesh district, Morocco, ‘will not 
take the Book in their hands, or even condescend to speak of it,’ 
or that in the two meetings held every day some years ago in each 
of the nine mosques of Nablous, ‘ the subject of the teaching was 
always opposition to Christianity 1 ? or that an Arab in North 
Africa, who had bought a gospel, and was afterwards seen tearing 
it to pieces, declared to the colporteur, ‘ Had I known that it was 
a book referring to Jesus, I would not have bought it. Copies are 
often distributed among us, but all the books thus given are burnt. 
Your religion is not good, since you sell your books so cheap, or 
even give them away. It is not so with our Qur'an, which no one 
can get without paying a high price for it. Our religion is 
therefore better than yours! ’ A Mujtahid of a famous town in 
Persia had for the greater part of his life been a very bigoted man, 
but out of gratitude to Christian skill which saved the life of his 
son when dangerously ill, he latterly modified his views, and said, 
that formerly whenever he saw a Christian, he wished to cut his 
head off, but now he believed there was some good in them; and 
before his death he is said to have.recommended his sons to follow 
his example in other things but not in his attitude towards 
Christians! 
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It naturally follows, that those who hold such views must 
repress Christianity whenever and wherever they have the chance 
and the power to do so. In Turkish Arabia the Government 
officials object to the selling of Bibles in districts where there are 
neither Jews nor Ghristians, and colporteurs have before now been 
arrested and forbidden to sell their books in Muslim villages. 
When General Haig entered Jedda in 1887 with a bag of Bibles 
they were 1 all taken from him and never restored.’ Alluding to 
this experience the General wrote— 

I do not suppose, however, that even if the hooks had not been seized 
I should have disposed of a single copy in Jedda. Mr. Spillenaer, a 
missionary in Egypt who made the attempt under more favourable 
circumstances a few years ago, failed to sell a single book, and was quietly 
told by some Muhammadans, who saw his Bible in his room, that if they 
had him in the street they would cut his throat. Even the Greeks said 
they were afraid to be seen purchasing a Testament. People are too 
closely watched, and there is an unruly and fanatical mob. . . It seems 
plain, too, from what the governor said, that there has been of late 
increased vigilance on the part of the authorities, indicative of increased 
alarm as to the possible results of the Word of God.* 

At a village in Persia one of Dr. Bruce’s convorts came to visit 
Bishop French on his way up-country, and told him that he was 
1 forbidden by the Mullas to read or speak of Christ.’ In a village 
near Jerusalem, a number of men told a lady missionary that 
while they were glad to have her medicines, ‘ she had no right to 
mention her religion to the inhabitants of the village, since they 
were Muhammadans.’ The Rev. T. Bomford, speaking' of the 
change that had taken place in some of the rural districts of 
Multan, wrote: ‘ I have seen Muhammadan priests come and 
order away any Muhammadans who were listening, and then turn 
round and abuse me for venturing to try to disturb the faith of 
true believers.’ 

Slight provocation and suitable circumstances only are needed 
for this spirit to break forth into bloody and ruthless violence. 
In Leupolt’s days in India the Muhammadans would sometimes 
tell the missionaries plainly, ‘ If you were not our rulers, we 
would soon silence your preaching, not with argument, but with 
the sword.* 1 A traveller in the heart of Arabia tells us how for 
two whole years he was not safe for a single day from the spear 
of the fanatic because be avowed himself a Christian.* f When 
the father of a boy in the mission-school at Palamcotta sought 
baptism, the first Muhammadan, it was believed, to do so in that 
place, * the consequence was that his co-religionists came to his 
house, broke his scanty furniture, tore his clothes, destroyed his 
Christian books, abused him foully, and threatened his life.* ^ 

The proper means with which to oppose this bigoted spirit 

* Church Missionary Intelligencer , May, 1887, p. 277, quoted in Life of 
Bishop French , II. 850. 

f P.M.S. Report , 1899-1900, p. 143, quoting Professor Margoliouth. 
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are fuller andfreer intercourse, increased friendliness and brotherly 
love, sympathy in trouble, difficulties, or sickness, and the generous 
imparting to the Muslim brother of the blessings we ourselves 
enjoy, especially education and medical skill—in a word, by the 
spirit of Christ dwelling in loving hearts and manifesting itself in 
word and deed. If actuated by this spirit, every Christian living 
among Muhammadans would be a missionary to them, and the 
effects would be vast and telling. For the life lived, and the mind 
and temper exhibited are, generally speaking, the ultimate test of 
religious name or profession in the eyes of others. And this is 
only fair, and neither side has any right to grumble at its being so. 

(13) Helps. 

Let us now turn with greater zest to a pleasanter side of our 
subject. The foregoing remarks about Muslim characteristics 
have not been made in any spirit of fault-finding, but with the 
honest desire to speak of the man as ho is. And it may be further 
observed, that those things which seemed at first sight colossal 
hindrances, are not pure and unalloyed obstacles after all. For 
an ill-founded pride is like a house with rotten foundations. And 
dark ignorance calls aloud for the error-dispelling rays of truth. For 
superstition there is in Christ’s religion deliverance from fear, and 
the peace and assurance which only truth can give. And bigotry 
can be disarmed and tacitly reproved by the practical exhibition 
of the spirit of Christ. But apart from these there are other 
thingg*which may be counted as more or less direct helps to the 
Christian worker. 

(i.) The growing prestige of the Christian nations .—In West 
Africa, for instance, a careful observer notes that ‘ a very signifi¬ 
cant change has come over the Muslim.’ From triumphant 
arrogance he has come to have a haunting fear and cringing 
subservience, which is attributed mainly to the shock to Islam 
caused by the overthrow of the great Fulanl power, and the 
recovery of the Egyptian Sudan.* Contrast again the contumely 
and scorn with which Henry Martyn was treated at the Persian 
vizier’s levee, and what he described as ‘ the usual insulting treat¬ 
ment at the caravanserai,’ where the king’s servants 1 seemed to 
delight in the opportunity of humbling an European ’ (and more 
recent instances, too, of the same spirit might be given), with the 
recent preaching of an American missionary by invitation in one of 
the largest and oldest mosques in Persia, into which ‘ any ordiifary 
white man who had found his way uninvited . . . would hardly 
have escaped with his life.’ f In many quarters increasing 
reqpect is shown for the Christian and his message. The reason 
is not only that Christian workers have come more into touch 

♦ Dr. W. B. S. Miller in* The Mohammedan World of To-day , p. 49. 

t Sir H. Mortimer Durand, G.C.M.CL, in The Church Missionary Intelli¬ 
gencer , July, 1906, p. 610. 
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with Islam; but that Muslims have become theiflselves better 
acquainted -with the great outside world. The fabrics and other 
productions of Christian countries are carried to the remotest 
corners of Muslim countries. Pilgrims and travellers bring back 
news of the marvels of steamers and trains; and the carriage of 
European workmanship, and even the motor and the bicycle are 
to be seen in Muslim cities. Better still, where Christian rule 
prevails, there is to be found freedom from oppression, liberty 
and just and equal rule. While Muslim power has decayed, and 
Muslim kingdoms are everywhere in a stationary or decadent 
condition, it is the Christian world which has advanced in learning 
and education, in surgical and modical knowledge, in arts, crafts 
and sciences. And so vast has been the growth of Christian 
wealth, power and influence, that of 233 millions of Muhammadans 
in the world, only thirty-five millions, including sixteen in Turkey, 
are at the present time under Muslim rule ; and of the remainder, 
161 millions are under Christian rule or protection, and thirty- 
four millions, of whom the bulk are in China, are under non- 
Christian rulers.* In a word, Christianity in many quarters is 
acknowledged to be the winning side to-day. The Christian 
expects to be treated with respect, and his expectation is seldom 
disappointed. This great and growing prestige may thankfully be 
counted a valuable asset by the worker among Muslims, and usec^ 
for his Master’s glory and the extension of His Kingdom. 

(ii.) The influence of Christian character .—The Qur’an speaks 
as follows of Christians : 4 We gave Him (Jesus) the Gospel: and 
we put in the hearts of those that followed Him compassion and 
mercy.* t And again, 4 Thou shalt surely find the most violent^ 
of all men in enmity against the true believers to be the Jows andfl 
the idolaters; and thou shalt surely find those among them to be*i 
the most inclinable to entertain friendship for the true believers 
who say, “ We are Christians.” This cometh to pass because 
there are priests and monks among them, and because they are 
not elated with pride.’ J The European Christian, at all events, 
is generally credited by Muslims with kindness, generosity, justice, 
fairness and truthfulness—the very opposite of the qualities, as 
they themselves admit, so common among themselves. Amid the 
profound and universal distrust which they entertain for one 
another, they feel that they can safely trust him. A Persian 
gentleman allowed a European an unusual amount of liberty in 
his house and garden, because he trusted his honour, and knew 
that he would not abuse the confidence placed in him. The 
traveller in the heart of Arabia mentioned above, who was for 
two years in daily danger of his life because he avowed himself a 
Christian, tells us * how those same fanatics thought he could^ be 


* Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., in The Mohammedan World of To-day, 
ch. xix. * • 

+ Sur 57, Hadid 27. 

X Snr 5, MtVidah 85. 
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trusted wheife they would not trust their own co-religionists, and 
thus considered a Christian to be one who would not deceive.’ 
Such testimony is noteworthy, as showing how confidence in 
Christian integrity can overcome religious bigotry and racial 
antipathy and the disfavour arising from uncongenial manners 
and customs. On the other hand, a certain amount of dissatis¬ 
faction and disappointment is sometimes felt by Muslims in regard 
to their religious teachers, who, instead of being patterns of 
unworldliness and unselfishness, are often found to bo as grasping 
and close-fisted as others. 

(iii.) Inquisitiveness and fondness for re!iff ions discussion. —In the 
nearer and middle East, anil excluding the far-off Chinese Muslims, 
these are such common characteristics of the Muslim as to be 
almost reckoned as universal. Thus, for instance, we read of the 
upper class Muhammadans of Jerusalem, that they are * not only 
most friendly, but many of them are really anxious to know what 
we believe and teach—not because they want to become Chris¬ 
tians, but because they are inquisitive and are interested in 
religious subjects.’ In a large Persian village, the Eev. C. H. 
Stileman was preaching to a number of people in his room in the 
caravanserai, when the venerable chief Mulla of the same place 
came in, and started the well-known objection that the Gospel is 
abrogated by the Qur’an. This having been conclusively answered, 
Mr. Stileman writes that he was ‘ plied with questions for the 
next half-hour! ’ At Nablous, Palestine, we read of Muslims 
repairing to the book-shop primed with formidable questions 
prepared for them by their learned men, and keenly enjoying the 
discussion of them. All this is a great help to the missionary. 
It makes it never difficult to introduce the subject of his message. 
Sooner or later the conversation is sure to come round to religious 
topics. Such discussion must be looked upon, in places to which 
current literature has scarcely penetrated and books are rare, as 
supplying the place which the latter occupy in more civilized and 
developed countries. 

(iv.) Responsiveness .—The Oriental is in a remarkable degree 
amenable to courteous treatment and responsive to just and 
appropriate appeals to good sense and reason. One or two slight 
illustrations of this may be given. An aged Persian, well known 
as having formerly been a BabI, was on several occasions abused 
by a boy in the open street. The old man did not at first perceive 
that the words were directed against him, but when he discovered 
it, he repressed the old Adam’s desire to curse the boy, because? he 
now desires to live according to Christ’s teaching, and silenced 
him with these words: * When you go home this evening ask 
your father whether I am a good man, and if he says I am, why 
do *you abuse me ? But if he says 1 am a bad man, why does he 
greet me with “ Salfim ” ? * This little story has a pathetic end¬ 
ing. The poor boy was taken ill the same day, and died about a 
week after. The writer was walking past a number of small 
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urchins loitering in a country lane one evening, whCn they were 
rather free in their exclamations of * dog!’ and after we had passed 
a small clod or two began to fly in his direction: the phrase is 
designedly used, as such missiles do not usually seem intended 
to do more than perhaps just reach you. So he turned and 
stopped and asked why they treated him so * unkindly,’ and what 
bad things he had done to them that they should treat him so 
badly in return. Whereupon several of them at once began to 
clear themselves from blame, and one of them called out, ‘ For¬ 
give it.’ This ready responsiveness is a thing to be thankfully 
acknowledged, studied, valued, and turned to a good account. 
The most impracticable and impossible of Orientals (and some 
of them can be very much so sometimes, though it must in fair¬ 
ness be acknowledged that the fault is not always or wholly on 
their side, but often arises, in part at least, from their point of 
view being overlooked or only partially realized) only wants the 
magnetism of the right, sympathetic touch (for is he not a big, 
overgrown child after all ?) to transform him into smiling, willing 
cheerfulness. 


(C) The Strength of Islam. 

(i.) Islam claims to be the one true religion , embodying the flna^ 
and complete revelation of God to man through the last and 
greatest of the prophets. Its prescribed forms of ceremonial and 
worship are for all times. Its sacred book is supposed tc\ repre¬ 
sent the very highest form of inspiration. Its elaborate law»claims 
to embrace the whole of life and conduct. No follower of this 
religion will be Anally lost. 

Islam, moreover, countenances to a certain extent the two 
other great book religions, Judaism and Christianity, with which 
it came into contact in its original Arabian home, and enhances 
its own merits by the patronizing attitude it adopts towards them. 
It acknowledges their prophets as genuine, and at least theoretically 
accepts their sacred books. At this point, however, the process of 
belittlement and depreciation comes in. Those great religions, it 
is alleged, were truo only for their own age and people. The 
accidentals of religions have been changed since then. The 
eternal principles of them all are the same. And if there 
appears to be a great difference at the present time between 
Islam and those religions, it is easy to assert that this is so 
because Jews and Christians have corrupted the sacred oracles 
committed to them. If a great gulf divides them from the Muslim, 
the simple explanation given is that they have not with open and 
unprejudiced mind submitted to God’s latest revelation. In a 
word, the only true religion for the present age is Islam, and # the 
only ‘true believer’ is the Muslim. All others are still blindly 
wandering in ignorance or error, in obstinate perversity or blas¬ 
phemous fatuity. Such an estimate of themselves and of all 
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others outside their own charmed circle must obviously afford 
to those who entertain it ample grounds for a very complete 
satisfaction with themselves. 

(ii.) Islam appeals strongly both to the religious instimt and to 
unregenerate human nature. — (a) It omits those things which are 
humiliating and repugnant to the pride of the natural man. It 
possesses no mysteries like the Trinity and the Incarnation and 
Divinity of Christ, before which the human intellect must bow in 
humble and submissive faith. It rejects those doctrines which 
wound man’s pride, such as the Atonement, coupled with man’s 
inability to save himself and the absence of all merit from even 
his best actions. It demands no radical change of heart and 
mind, nor bids the * true believer ’ to crucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts in the maintenance of a constant struggle 
with his lower nature. No wonder that adherents are received 
very easily into the fold of Islam! ‘ A family of three, a man 

with his wife and daughter, apostatized to Islam. The open 
renunciation was preceded by impurity of life and by the con¬ 
traction of debts, yet the man was received without inquiry and 
without instruction on simply repeating the Kalimah, as a 
recognized adherent of Muhammadanism.’ 

( b ) Further, Islam gratifies the natural man by admitting 
much that is congenial to his lower nature, by its formalities 
•and works of merit and self-righteousness, by its low standard 
in reference to sin, holiness, repentance, and pardon, and by the 
indulgence it permits in such matters as polygamy, concubinage, 
temporary marriages (among the Shi’ahs), and slave-holding. 
The Gfospel * finds men with strong passions and full of infirmity, 
but teaches us that God gives grace to overcome, and that we 
can do all things through Christ which strengthened us. The 
Qur’an, however, represents God as indulgent, and the ground 
of this very indulgence is the weakness and frailty of human 
nature. God wishes to make the burden of duty light because 
man has been created weak (Sur. 4, Kisa 27). 1 This is the 

comfortable religion of human nature.’ There is not in it the 
uncompromising spirit of the Gospel. * The Qur’an never tries 
to put entire restraint on the passions, but is content with doing 
so partially . Conrcience is silenced on such principles with no 
great effort.' There is nothing here like working out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. 

(r) In the third place, Islam contains a large element of truth 
—much that appeals to the conscience and the religious conscious¬ 
ness of man and is stamped as true by their verdict. Under - this 
category comes the doctrine of the One true God, heaven and 
hell, the punishment of sin, the reward of the righteous, and the 
revelation of God’s will through His servants the prophets. In 
every case the truth as taught by Islam is but a * half-truth’— 
an incomplete or perverted version of the truth. And the 
* See The Missionary , Dec., 1853, pp. 352 sqq. 
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reception of these imperfect instalments of truth has a twofold 
effect upon the recipients. It creates within them the inward 
witness of their own hearts that these things are true (for how 
can the principle of truth contained be denied?); and not un¬ 
naturally it leads them on a step further to the unwarranted 
conclusion that this is the whole of God’s truth. At the same 
time it re-acts upon those other elements of their religion, in 
which proud, weak human nature is too tenderly dealt with, and 
lends strength and support to the gratifying persuasion that these 
things also are from God and true. * The ulrnia make no mis¬ 
take. Whatever they say is correct,’ said an uneducated and 
bigoted Persian one day in closing a discussion with a friendly 
Armenian. These things are true, they must be true, and any¬ 
thing that differs from them am not possibly be true—this is the 
spirit engendered by Islam. 

Islam thus appeals both to the higher and to the lower 
elements in man’s nature. It claims to bring him the majestic 
truth of the Unity and make him safe for the eternal hereafter, 
while not worrying him with a too exacting standard or troubling 
him with excessive demands hero below. In a word, it is 4 a very 
comfortable faith ’ for the heart of the natural man. 4 God is 
minded to make (His religion) light unto you ’ * is the spirit of it. 
Paradise is a bargain—and a cheap one, too. For it cannot 
reasonably be contended that the observance of the outward • 
demands of Islam, including the Month of Fasting, are at all 
a heavy price to pay for the proud assurance and complacent 
self-righteousness which they impart. * 

Many a Muhammadan seems to be more or less conscious 
that the profession of the ‘true faith’ by no means debars him 
from the enjoyment of ‘ the pleasures of sin for a season.’ It is, 
of course, a perversion of the teaching of Islam; but it only too 
easily follows from the belief that no Muslim can perish eternally. 

A Muslim teacher is reported on good authority to have thus 
expressed himself : 4 Christianity is a narrow path; there is room 
for you in it, but not for your sins. Now, the whole faith of 
Islam is a broad road; there is in it plenty of room for both you 
and your sins,’ t words which suggest a curious comparison with 
the teaching of Christ about the 4 broad ’ and * straitened ’ ways.} 
The following is an illustration of this from real life. Miss 
A. Gertrude Hubbard, of the North Africa Mission, writes— 

The Muhammadan religion is so easy that it just suits the sinful 
human heart, that wants a religion and yet wishes to continue in its sin. 
A man may do all he likes, and yet he sure of Paradise if he die a 
‘ believer ’—in Muhammad, of course. A man told me a while ago, after 
I had been talking with him: 4 Because I am a Muhammadan, I can 

* Sur. 4, Nisa 27. 

t Quoted by the Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall, D.D., at the Church Congress 
at Great Yarmouth. See The Times , Oct. 3, 1907, p. 10. 

X St. Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
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steal, or lie, or till, or do highway robbery, or live an impure life, or any 
other sin I like, but at the last I shall receive the mercy of God through 
the Prophet/ 4 Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,* * * § says 
God’s word, and I told him he could not sow nettles and expect to reap 
corn. # 

The judgment of the Muhammadan is therefore the same as 
the judgment pronounced by tho Lord upon the ‘ hypocritical * 
Scribes and Pharisees of His day, and a modern writer thus 
expresses it in sotting forth one interpretation of the dogmatic 
aspect of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, of which he says 
that it is ‘in one word, the judgment of Pharisaic hypocrisy under 
its twofold aspect of self-indulgence veiled by petty austerities, 
and of moral license disguised by a scrupulous regard to legal 
minutiae/ f 

(iii.) The great truths of Christianity centre in the person of 
its Pounder. In a different way Islam is bound up with the 
personality, even to the minutest details, of its prophet; in all 
matters, small or great, he is their perfect example. Hence 
among the influences which contribute to the strength of Islam 
must be mentioned the excessive veneration paid to Muhammad. 
Being regarded as tho last and greatest of the prophets, his 
followers and admirers have not flinched from exalting his claims 
tip wonder and reverence by every title which imagination and 
ingenuity could suggest. The circumstances of his childhood, 
life, and mission, his physical and mental qualities, his habits, 
excellences, and miracles are all treated in this way, and sur¬ 
rounded with a wonderful halo of tho marvellous. Two or three 
instances must suffice here. ‘ His spirit was created first, 
and the spirits of all other beings were derived from his/ ‘ That 
prince’s blessed body was so light-like that when he walked 
against the sun or the moon it produced no shadow.’ ‘ God en¬ 
nobled him in this world with His beauteous grace as He had 
not done to any other creature/1 Perhaps the following cannot 
be surpassed in this line. It is addressed to Muhammad. ‘No 
man, in whatsoever condition he is, can resemble God so much 
as thou dost. But if there could be an image to represent God as 
He is, it could be no other than thyself/ § 

(iv.) Social prestige. —Among heathen tribes and peoples, where 
Muhammadanism is in the ascendant through the power and 
influence of Muhammadan rulers and traders, as in parts of 
Africa, there is a strong inducement, in order to escape oppression 
and obtain equal rights, to embrace a religion which at once places 
the lowest in a position of equality with the Muslim. Exactly the 

* All Nations , June, 1903, p. 118. 

f Professor A. B. Bruce’s Parabolic Teaching of Christ , p. 881. 

X Koelle has collected a great number of such exaggerated statements from 
Muslim authors, in his Mohammed and Mohammedanism , book ii. 

§ The Missionary, Dec., 1853, p. 355, quoting the seven songs of Hosain 
Said from Chardin, in Southey’s Commonplace Book, series 4, p. 232. 
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opposite, of course, is the case in countries under ctyrect Muham¬ 
madan rule or Christian overlordship where the convert to 
Christianity becomes at once an object of hatred and contempt, 
and is sometimes debarred from office and positions of trust, as 
in Java. So naturally is the non-Muslim looked upon as the 
lawful prey of the superior Muslim that Dr. W. B. S. Miller, 
speaking of the spread of Muhammadanism in Hausaland, gives 
on good authority the remarkable fact that when prosperous 
places are brought under the dominion of the * Muhammadan 
Empire* in that land, the people are actually discouraged from 
becoming Muhammadans, as they form a hunting-ground for 
slaves and pay a larger tribute as Heathen than they would do 
as Muhammadans.* 

(v.) Christian rule or suzerainty .—As a further cause of the 
strength of Islam to-day must the fact, strange as it seems, be 
mentioned that the religion of ‘ the Prophet * flourishes most at the 
present time under the shadow of Christian powers. No longer 
backed by all the power of mighty states, and having no more 
opportunity to extend its sway by the sword of conquest, Islam, 
in these circumstances, has to resort to peaceful means. Under 
the equitable rule of Christian governments, it is obliged to dis¬ 
sociate itself from the oppression and injustice which are its 
natural concomitants. At Mombasa, for instance, we are told that, 
in presence of a stable government, many of the up-countr5 r 
heathen people come to the coast, are well treated by the Muham¬ 
madan townsfolk, given work and food, and pressed to embrace 
the Qur’an; and during a recent famine in the same regiftn hun¬ 
dreds of pagans were given food and shelter by the Muhammadans, 
and told they had to confess and follow 4 the true faith.’ f In the 
Basa country, of Western Equatorial Africa, again, in regions 
once soaked with blood by the Muhammadan conquerors and 
raiders, one reads that, ‘ from constant intercourse with Muham¬ 
madans under English rule,’ the people 4 will soon forget their old 
wrongs,’ and embrace the religion of Muhammad, unless Christian 
teachers are quickly sent to them.J Another writer, speaking of 
the principal Muhammadan states of West Africa, tells us that * a 
peaceful Islam under British rule, free to proselytize while Chris¬ 
tian missionaries are hampered, will be a greater power ’ to over¬ 
come than all the powers of Heathenism. The administration of 
these vast regions under British suzerainty is largely left to the 
capable, but cruel, Muhammadan Emirs. And so we read, with 
real regret, that the government 4 becomes involved in backing up 
Islam politically, and inevitably religiously also. Repairing broken- 
down mosques by order, subscriptions to Muhammadan feasts, 

* Soe C.M.S. Intelligencer , June, 1903, quoted in C.M.S. Eeport f 1903-04, 
pp. 76,77. 

t Annual Letter of the Rev. F. Burt, Church Missionary Society, dated 
Mombasa, Nov. 22,1902. 

% Rev. J. D. Aitken, writing of the Basa Bunus. 
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forcible circurrfcision of heathen soldiers on enlistment, etc., are 
some of the ways in which the general trend is indicated.' * British 
rule in Egypt and India has had a similar effect upon the pros¬ 
pects of Islam. The Rev. A. Watson, D.D., of the American U.P. 
Mission in the first-named, points out that the possession by 
Muhammadans of nearly all the executive posts in the administra¬ 
tion gives immense strength to Islam in an Eastern country, 
where religion enters into every department of life, and is ‘ a chief 
reason in the decision of all questions and *a principal moving 
power in all actions; ’ and he declares that he does * not hesitate 
to say that the British occupation, instead of weakening Islam, 
has strengthened it.' f And similarly in the case of North India: 

‘ At the close of the reign of Aurangzeb the political power of the 
Muslims rapidly began to wane, and eventually gave place to the 
Christian dominion of Great Britain. Christian conquest brought 
to all classes religious liberty; and so the Christian became 
deliverer to the Muslims who were being oppressed by their Hindu 
and Sikh conquerors. Under the peaceful rule of the Christian 
Islam is enabled to reorganize its forces and to propagate its tenets 
among the people without let or hindrance.’ J 


l D > 


Comparatively small Sjccess hitherto of Christian 
Missions to Muslims. 


Some of the reasons for the comparatively slow progress of 
Christiaa Missions apply to all ages and countries, and are not 
peculiar *to Christianity when confronted with Islam. It is not 
necessary here to do more than briefly allude to these. In the 
case of the poor, pre-occupation with the cares and toils of life is a 
great obstacle to the reception of the Gospel. Lack of energy, 
fear of novelty, dread of persecution, contempt, and the disruption 
of home ties, and the pride, partly racial, which is unwilling to 
make admission of error—all operate in the same direction. 

(i.) But a more pertinent reason than these for the comparative 
lack of success under consideration is to be found in the absence of 
organized missionary effort directed to Muslims. For many centuries 
little or nothing was done to evangelize Muslims. The name and 
work of Raymond Lull, in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth, stand out conspicuous in soli¬ 
tary grandeur. Another great name at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century is that of Henry Martyn, who, though a chaplain 
of the East India Company, will ever be remembered for his 
labours and controversies in Persia and his translation of the New 
Testament into the language of that country. It was only the 
latter half of the nineteenth century which saw the beginning of 

* Dr. W. R. S. Miller in The Mohammedan World of To-day , pp. 46, 47. 
t The Mohammedan World of To-day, pp. 30, 81. 

X lb ., p. 151, paper by Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D., on * Islam In North 
India.* 
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larger efforts to bring the Gospel to the Muhanftnadans. Pre¬ 
viously to that time, not only was the task an infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult one than it is now, because of the perils and hardships of 
foreign travel, the lack of communications, and the limitations to 
intercourse with foreign and distant lands, but the great mistake 
was made of despising the foe, looking with contempt upon Islam 
and its founder, and even speaking of him as a ‘vile impostor.’ 
We shall not be wrong, too, in saying that there has been loss of 
power and effectiveness through the want of special training of 
missionaries to Muhammadans. 

(ii.) Other reasons may be found in the Christian religion itself\ 
or that which passes under its name. Four may be given. 

(a) Incompatible items , by which are meant stumbling-blocks to 
the Muslim, arising from doctrines or practices in vogue among 
Christians, such as the Trinity, or the use of certain articles of 
food or drink. 

(b) Practices current in a debased form of Christianity , such as 
those of the Oriental Churches, which seem to a Muhammadan to 
savour of idolatry. 

(/•) The spiritual elevation and uncompromising demands of the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ .—We have already had occasion to 
mention that one cause of the strength of Islam is the indulgence 
it accords to the natural inclinations of the heart of fallen man. 
The religion of Jesus Christ, on the contrary, unflinchingly and 
uncompromisingly opposes those instincts, and makes large 
demands for holiness, purity of heart, and self-denial. The Gospel 
message has a twofold effect, according to the state of heart of the 
hearer; and while it is admirably calculated to comfort the heart 
of the earnest inquirer and genuine seeker after peace, it also 
arouses all the opposition of the rebellious and unrenewed will. 
This is true all over the world, for the heart of man, under what¬ 
ever coloured skin it beats, is very much the same everywhere; 
and everywhere the great foe to the reception of divine truth is the 
opposition of the will. This is certainly not least true of those 
countries in which the lofty, ideal standard of Christianity is in 
sharp contrast with the gross accommodations and lenient indul¬ 
gences of Islam. 

(d) Lastly, and with sadness, must be named the low standard 
and inconsistent lives of many professing Christians in Muslim lands, 
who bring reproach upon that holy Faith of which they themselves 
possess little more than the name. The mere allusion to the 
melancholy fact is all that is necessary here. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MISSIONARY. 

The Apostles inquired of Jesus, Son of Mary, With whom should we associate ? 
His Excellency answered, With the man the sight of whom reminds you 
of God, whose speech increases your knowledge, and whose actions incline 
your hearts to the other world.— Muhammadan Tradition. 

W HAT are the special qualifications needed by the missionary 
to Muslims, to insure that his witness to the Truth and 
his endeavours to press it home should he as effective as possible ? 
Gan any general principles bo laid down as to the best attitude to 
adopt towards the Muslim in order to secure this object ? The 
missionary brings to his work something at least of the learning of 
tlie Schools, a cultivated mind, refined tastes and habits, and the 
citizenship of no mean country. Along with all these he possesses 
firm convictions, an earnest desire to benefit his fellow-men in the 
highest sphere, enthusiasm for a sacred cause, and loyal devotion 
to his Master. But the difficulties he has to encounter, especially 
at the outset, when he is a stranger in a strange land, are neither 
few nor small. ‘ I am more and more persuaded/ wrote Bishop 
French, ‘ it is a very rare and hard thing to be a real good mission¬ 
ary.* * And what missionary is there, whose heart at one time or 
another has not echoed these words ? How, then, is the missionary 
to use most wisely and turn to the best account his little stock ’ of 
qualifications, which seem so slight and feeble when brought into 
contact with the Muslim world in great cities and countries ? 
Each worker of any experience will doubtless have his own plans 
and methods of work ; ng and influencing, in a word, of using the 
individual talents with which God has entrusted him. But are 
there no qualities and endowments, either natural or that may be 
acquired, which are specially needed by the man or woman who 
would labour among Muslims ? 1 Christian things, done in # a 

Christian way,* sums up most of them. It may help us, however, 
in view of the recognized difficulty of the Muhammadan field, to 
expand this general principle into a number of particulars. 

Before entering upon these, a few words in a general way may 
be said as to the stamp of man required. 

(a) The missionary should be one who carries weight ,—the 

♦ Life , II. p. 269. 
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weight of influence and character. * It is clear/ wrtfte Mr. French, 
in 1876, when advocating the proposed 4 Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi/ 4 that colourless and savourless character will not do; but 
men whoso influence will tell, search, and penetrate/ * While this 
is more or less true everywhere, it is pre-eminently so in the East. 
A Consul in Persia declared that if anything is to bo won from 
the Persians, it must be through personal influence. An Armenian 
telegraphist in a small town of the same country occupied a 
really remarkable position among the leading residents, which 
was curiously shown on one occasion, when he was ill, by his 
receiving as presents from them no less than sixty or seventy 
dishes of food supposed to be suitable for invalids. He attributed 
the friendly estimation in which he was held solely to the weight 
of his personal influence. Still more signal instances of the telling 
effect of character are to be found among the famous band of 
Punjab heroes, of two of whom the late Rev. Robert Clark wrote 
that 4 the natives used to say there were two ferishtas (angels) 
among the English in the Punjab; that they were so good that, 
if all the English had been like them, the whole country would 
have been Christian by seeing them and witnessing their actions, 
without the aid of any missionaries at all; and that these two 
ferishtas were Sir Donald MacLeod and General Reynell Taylor/ f 
Above all others, the character of the Christian missionary should 
not be wanting in this telling effectiveness. His ruling purpose 
and tender love for souls should express themselves in such strong, 
clear lineaments in his life and character as to be unmistakably 
recognized and acknowledged. * 

(b) The missionary must be a man with a mrssaf/e, which he 
believes to be of supreme importance, and which he earnestly and 
affectionately desires to bring to the notice of his Muhammadan 
brethren. General Reynell Taylor, founder of the Derajat Mission, 
one of the two ferishtas just mentioned, thus describes in a letter 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes the sort of man the missionary should 
be:— 

The kind of man I picture to myself as likely to do good is one who 
should be well acquainted with Muhammadan history, creed, etc.; one 
who could say, 4 Come, I have got a story to tell you which is well worth 
your hearing! ’ He would certainly get hearers, as the whole community 
are idle enough; and if the speaker be equal to telling his tale with all 
the force that belongs to it, and his telling be blessed, there would be 
results sooner or later, but whether in our time in India or not it would 
be hard to say 4 

Some years ago, an Indian Christian called attention to the 
noteworthy change that had come over missionary preaching. It 
no longer consists of vigorous attacks on other religions, nor of 
invidious comparisons, but is rather of the nature of the delivery 

* Life , I. p. 324. 

t Quoted in Life of Bishop French , I. p. 125. 

X Life of Bishop French , I. p. 129. 
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of a message—•* missionaries are anxious to preach in the spirit of 
love Christ as Saviour of sinners, and to avoid as far as ‘possible 
all controversy.’ * 

‘If asked,’ wrote Leupolt, ‘ “ What do you preach ? ” I reply 
with the Apostle Paul, “ We are determined to know nothing 
among the Heathen but Christ, and Him Crucified.” For if the 
sinner is to be brought to the knowledge of his sins, he must be 
led to the foot of the Cross; if he is to repent of them, he must 
look at the sufferings of the Son of God; if he is to receive 
forgiveness of his sins, and to find peace with God, he must seek 
these blessings through the death of Christ; if he is to obtain 
motives for crucifying his affections and lusts, and strength to live 
a holy life, he must draw them from the cross of Christ; and if 
he wish to join the heavenly choir hereafter, he must now learn 
to sing, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.” f We therefore preach the Lord Jesus Christ, as our 
“ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemption ” ’ J, §— 
never a message better worth the telling or more deserving of 
being told in the best possible way. 

( c) The missionary should he natural and true to himself. —While 
imitating St. Paul’s example (I Cor. ix. 22), and striving to be to the 
Oriental an Oriental in tact, courtesy, and appreciative insight, 
it* is equally important that the Western should in other respects 
be true to himself and the lofty standards and ideals he has had 
set before him in his Western home—in a word, to be all that is 
implied jn the endowment of a Christian scholar and gentleman, 
and the gifts and zeal of an enthusiastic soul-winner. Here he 
may give himself a free hand, and rest assured that the instinct 
and insight of the Oriental will not judge amiss. 

(A) Eaunestness. 

The earnest purpose of the missionary needs to be always 
maintained, and seriously and stedfastly pursued. ‘ Seriousness 
in argument,’ wrote Henry Martyn, when reviewing his labours 
at Dinapore and Patna, ‘seems most desirable, for without it 
they laugh away the clearest proofs. Zeal for making prose¬ 
lytes they are used to, and generally attribute to a false 
motive; but a tender concern manifested for their souls is 
certainly new to them, and seemingly produces corresponding 
seriousness in their minds.’ || Let us never forget in all our 
intercourse with Muhammadans, that it is our aim and object 
with God’s help to touch the heart; to appeal to the conscience; 
to lovingly and earnestly indicate the one true remedy for 
the sins and woes of fallen man, however much they may 

♦ C.M.S. Report, 1900-1, p. 238. f Kev. v. 12. 

X 1 Cor. i. 30. § Leupolt, Recollections , pp. 60, 61. 

|| George Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. 217. 
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struggle and rebel against it, like a little child against the 
salutary* treatment of a skilful physician; to direct them to 
the best of all books, and encourage and stimulate them to the 
prayerful study of it in dependence on the Holy Spirit for light 
and guidance—which is God’s voice speaking to the ‘opened/ 
willing ear. 

Visits are sometimes paid to the missionary out of curiosity, 
sometimes from less worthy motives. There are many who look 
upon religious discussion only as a war of words in which the 
more clever disputant will come off best. Muhammadans in 

Persia have been known to say, ‘We go to-and smoko the 

clergyman’s cigarettes and drink his tea, and it does not matter 
much what we say.’ But whatever may be the precise motive of 
his visitors, what a solemn responsibility rests upon the minister 
of the everlasting Gospel! What a precious opportunity is his, 
for which he should be prepared to deliver a faithful, earnest 
message! Our acceptance of the Master’s commission means 
nothing less than this, that we regard those to whom wo are sent 
as being in a terrible and pitiable state of blindness towards God 
and His Truth, in spite of all their vaunted light, and superior 
knowledge, and their contempt and hatred for those who differ 
from them. Oh ! for the consistent earnestness, that would keep us 
ever living on the highest plane, and never for a moment deflecting 
from the most exalted sense of our high calling and privilege! 
How this is brought home to us, when one and another of 
the friends and acquaintances with Whom wo have discoursed 
upon religious questions is called away! Oh ! for the spirit that 
would enable each one of us always to speak ‘ as a dying man to 
dying men/ so that the message may lose nothing of its para¬ 
mount importance by any failure on our part in solemn and urgent 
representation, but that both our consciences may be clear in this 
matter, and that others may not through any fault of ours lose 
their chance of hearing, understanding, and ‘ having faith unto the 
saving of the soul ’! * * It is required in stewards that a man be 

found faithful.’ t May God vouchsafe this resolute, unswerving 
faithfulness to all those who are called to be ‘ stewards ’ of His 
‘ mysteries ’ to Muslims! 

(a) Two or three questions arise in connexion with this 
subject. The first concerns intercourse with natives other than 
that which is expressly and avowedly for the consideration of 
religious subjects. The Rev. W. Smith, C.M.S., formerly mis¬ 
sionary at Benares, thus expressed his opinion on this subject— 

While it is our bounden duty to have all the intercourse we can with 
the natives on religious subjects , it is in other respects rather to he 
avoided, as calculated to injure, at least, our own spirituality of mind.t 

The words in italics are qualified by the Editor in a footnote in 

• Heb. x. 89. f 1 Cor. iv. 2. 

t The Missionary , Aug., 1852, p. 225. 
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the following way: * We would rather say, in a religious way * 
which 'he explains to mean, in such a temper and spirit ‘ that 
whatever be our incidental occupation, neither we nor they are 
likely to forget our high calling as ministers of Christ/ This 
strikes the right note. The more freely we can mix with the 
people of the country the better, always provided that such 
intercourse be deliberately and really made subservient, even 
though not immediately directed, to the great object of winning 
men to Christ. 

(b) Another question is this. Is the smart answer, the clever 
retort, consistent with the earnestness and seriousness of which 
we have just been speaking ? One perhaps has heard of shrewd 
retorts or arguments, which with relentless ingenuity seize hold of 
the weak spot, make a good point, and are calculated to raise a 
laugh, but nothing more. Such tactics are simply inadmissible. 
But there seems no reason why earnestness should necessarily 
preclude a clever, incisive answer, or novel tactics, provided that 
the main object of faithful dealing with immortal souls is never 
allowed to drift into the background. According to this view, a 
Persian convert’s retort that the real 4 Kafir * was the man who 
bowed down to a little piece of earth, in allusion to the prayer 
tablet made of earth from Kerbela, which the Shi’ah Muslim places 
on the ground before him when praying, and touches with his 
forehead as he prostrates himself; or the somewhat humorous 
condition upon which a Peshawar missionary many years ago held 
a discussion with the village Mulla at a chiefs house in the district, 
viz. that whichever side was worsted should embrace the religion 
of the cfther, is allowable. In a matter of this kind there is room 
for difference of opinion. The personal equation varies. That 
which would be permissible and helpful for one, would be the 
reverse for another. Each must decide for himself, always keep¬ 
ing the main object in view, and laying every power and talent at 
the Master’s feet. 

(/■) Once again, the very earnestness that has been spoken of 
will absolutely preclude any unfairness in argument, or taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the hearer, even though this may 
involve a confession of inability to give an immediate answer to 
some question that has suddenly been raised. Bishop Lefroy 
admirably points out the moral victory that such an admission 
inspires, and the moral effect that it will be sure to have, if not on 
the leading antagonists, at least on the majority of the listeners/* 

(B) Clearness and Definiteness. e 

We must have a distinct, definite message, and be ready to 
deliver it simply and clearly whenever occasion offers, and be sure 
that it has been understood. As a rule, a man receives no special 

* On ‘ Preparation of Workers for Work among Moslems,* in Methods of 
Mission Work among Moslems , pp. 213, 214. 
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training to enable him to cope with the difficulties of Muhammadan 
work, though these have been amply recognized, together with the 
need of the special preparation of the worker, as at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1897. The Committee appointed by that Conference 
to consider and report upon the subject of Foreign Missions, made 
this among other recommendations with reference to work among 
the adherents of Islam, ‘ That those who undertake this work 
should, as a rule, be men who have received a special training for 
it, and should be exclusively set apart for it.’ The reverse of this, 
however, is generally the case. The missionary destined for 
Muhammadan work may perhaps attend a course of lectures on 
different religions, but he receives no definite training to fit him 
for the difficult task of presenting the Truth to Muslims, and 
coping with them in argument, but is left to pick up such in¬ 
formation as he can from any chance books that he may read, and 
in the school of experience. This is unfair both to the missionary 
and to the interests of Truth. If he has not a clear message to 
deliver, presented in a way suited to his hearers, and can only give 
inconclusive answers if questioned and challenged, what reason for 
surprise is it if the Muhammadan thinks that he has little to the 
point to say or communicate, and is actually confirmed and 
strengthened in his own belief ? 

A just and accurate conception, then, of the relative positions 
and mutual relations of Christianity and Islam is essential to 
success. It goes without saying that the missionary is fully 
persuaded in his own mind of the truths he is sent forth to pro¬ 
claim. But it by no means follows that be will be equally opt and 
ready to persuade others, unless he has an intimate acquaintance 
with the system he is opposing, and has given careful attention to 
such questions as these: Where, and how far, is our opponents’ 
view of truth correct, so as to command our assent ? Where is it 
faulty, deficient, or distorted ? and has also carefully considered 
the nature of the appeals to heart and conscience, which are most 
likely to strike home. To quote again from French’s description 
of the kind of men required for the proposed * Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi *: ‘ They must,’ he says, ‘ be qualified also for close and 
keen investigation of those particular wants of the people they 
have to deal with, which Christianity is adapted to meet, and the 
special difficulties they find in embracing it.’ * If this ideal is 
steadily pursued, we ought to be able to give simple, definite 
teaching, to present the Truth in clear-cut outline, and impart 
instruction at once appropriate and in a way not unacceptable, 
being workmen that need not to be ashamed, 4 handling aright the 
word of truth.* | 

The revered Henry Martyn seems to have made a deep im¬ 
pression upon the Persians by the clearness and strength of # his 
arguments, 4 an impression which was only deepened by the youth¬ 
fulness of the disputant, and his evident enfeeblement by disease.’ 

* Life of Bishop French , I. pp. 324, 325. t 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
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* He came here/ they told Sir B. Kerr Porter, 4 in the midst of us, 
sat down encircled by our wise men, and made such remarks upon 
our Qur’an as cannot be answered. Our King has called upon the 
wise men to answer them, but they cannot.’ * * * § It is a beautiful 
and touching picture. We should strive after the same grasp and 
power. There is no excuse for want of clearness of view. It is 
attainable, and it is the bounden duty of every missionary to spare 
no effort to attain it. We cannot hope to emulate the Mullas in 
those Arabic studies to which they devote so many years. But if 
we take pains to acquire accurate views of Islam and its relation 
to Christianity, and if this be backed up by a working knowledge 
of Arabic, and especially the Qur’an, together with one or two 
standard commentaries and collections of traditions, as Bishop 
Lefroy suggests, f our ability to win the respectful hearing of the 
Muslim will be vastly increased. If Jewish converts of old were 
enjoined to be ready with intelligent reasons for their 1 hope,’ J 
much more must the man or woman who would be a missionary 
to Muslims be ready to deliver the message with all the force of 
reason and persuasiveness. 

Plain speaking, always tempered with tact and good sense, is 
the right policy towards Muslims. 1 We have found,’ says Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, 4 that neither compromise nor a paring down of 
the Truth, but positiveness and a full Gospel awaken the respect, 
if not the assent, of intelligent Muslims.’ § 4 He who will speak 

to Muslims/ writes ‘ An Armenian Christian Evangelist,’ 1 must 
not be afraid of them , or hesitate to speak the truth in love. They 
respect*the honest man who will not dissimulate or conceal his 
real convictions. We must believe that we shall not suffer unless 
God will it, and if He does we must be ready.’ || And not only is 
plain dealing the right policy, it is also a necessary duty. The 
truths of the Gospel must be clearly represented, for it is only 
these which give the value to the message. There is a tendency 
among the uneducated to accept simple Christian teaching, because 
in their ignorance they are not aware that there is any incongruity 
between it and Islam. Hence a fellow-missionary thus speaks of 
Dr. Sterling’s Arabic addresses at Gaza:— 

He plainly and fearlessly sets forth Jesus as the divine Son of God, 
and shows them the IVIacies of their own creed. He finds, if he does not 
do this, they only put the new teaching on the top of their old beliefs, 
and their faith remains unshaken.^ 

‘ In dealing with them,’ writes the Doctor himself a few years 
later, ‘ we must unravel before we can weave.’ * 

* The Missionary, Aug., 1852, quoting the Church Missionary Intelligencer , 
May, 1852. 

Methods of Mission Work among Moslems , pp. 222-224. 

t 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

§ Missionary Review of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 721. 

II lb., p.725. 

. If C.M.S. Report, 1896-97, p. 150. 
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In dealing with the Muhammadan inquirer or cQntroversialisfc, 
a further point may be added. Desultory, discursive, unmethodical 
discussion is to be avoided. His particular point of view and object 
in coming having been first ascertained, a definite course and plan 
should be marked out, if not by mutual agreement, at all events in 
the mind of the missionary, and steadily followed. The writer 
would recommend having a sheet of paper for each inquirer or 
catechumen, and noting down briefly the main subjects of each 
interview. This will prevent overlapping and repetition, and secure 
a regular sequence. Point after point can be dealt with in suc¬ 
cession, difficulties met, and the Truth gradually unfolded. The 
practice of keeping some record of discussions held is a valuable 
one for the missionary himself, for the clearing up and strengthen¬ 
ing of his own views. 4 The diary,' wrote the Rev. W. Smith, of 
Benares, * besides keeping up a lively sense of our duty and obli¬ 
gations, has other uses; e.g. I have often, in writing down an 
account of a discussion, obtained clearer views of the subject; and 
more cogent arguments than I thought of at the time have 
occurred to my mind, to be laid up for future occasions.* * 

Lastly, let us always remember that the most important thing 
for acquiring that clearness and definiteness of which we have 
been speaking, is a strong grasp and thorough knowledge of the 
Word of God. There is nothing to equal it for meeting and 
dissipating difficulties and objections. There are few, if any, 
questions that any one has a right to ask, which cannot be 
answered from the Word of God itself, rightly appreciated and 
understood. Prom this inexhaustible mine they must be patiently 
and prayerfully dug out, and held in readiness for the* proper 
occasion. Tho more we trust God’s Word, the more competent 
shall we find it to be to vindicate its divine character by the 
dispelling of error and the resolving of doubts and questions, to 
the glory of God. 


(G) Tact and Conciliation. 

We have to practise a genuine, unaffected, sympathetic tactful¬ 
ness in all our dealings with Muhammadans. It is needed in the 
daily round of life and work, in social intercourse, in itinerating, 
and when making fresh acquaintances, or seeking to establish 
friendly relations. While important at all times, it is never so 
necessary as in the actual delivery of our message. ‘ The offence 
of the Cross* has not indeed ceased, and never will. It may 
further be allowed that public preaching in bazars, etc., even 
though the utmost prudence is exercised, is always liable to 
interruption and disturbance by ignorant and fanatical spirits. 
But speaking generally, the present writer believes it to be possible 
to give a faithful presentment of Christian truth (not necessarily of 
the whole of it, however) on most occasions, public or private, in 

♦ The Missionary , Aug., 1852, p. 225. 
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such a way aa not to provoke the prejudices or excite the ill-feeling 
of Muhammadans. 4 44 Put yourself in his place ” is a good rule/ 
So speaks the 4 Armenian Christian Evangelist ’ already quoted. 
* Try to feel as the man does, or the woman, with whom you are 
talking, whom you are striving to win, to make allowance for 
heredity, environment, training.’ * He in whose heart the love of 
Christ is truly shed abroad, loves and longs for the lost sheep for 
whom his Saviour died. The magical power of that love will 
inspire a sympathetic insight, and Divine grace in the heart will 
quicken and perfect it. 

The various classes into which Muhammadans may be divided, 
according to their attitude towards the Christian Faith, will test to 
the utmost every power of resourceful Christian tactfulness that 
the worker possesses. There are those whose daily bread and 
social position depend on Islam : these are the Mullfts and divinity 
students, most of whom are prejudiced and fanatical. Secondly, 
there is the large class of those who are utterly ignorant even of 
their own religion, and are easily moved by the first-named to 
oppose the Gospel. Of this class in Egypt Klein wrote— 

The commonest fellah feels himself far superior to the most learned 
Christian from a religious point of view, for he considers him a mushrlh 
or idolater, worshipping three Gods, and pretending that God was horn 
vtf a woman .f 

The third class are those who are intellectually convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion, but through fear of hostility or 
persecution proceed no further, and remain outwardly Muham¬ 
madans. Yet there are those (and who shall say how many?) 
who sincerely embrace the Truth, but remain secret believers 
to the world at large, though perhaps known to be such by 
the inner circle of their own friends. J Another important 
class are those, generally respectable and well-to-do, who are 
content to go their way, and do not wish to have their belief 
interfered with, and who are more or less strongly attached to 
Islam. Such people do not want fresh light, and do not care 
to hear the Christian message; they probably do not believe 
that there is anything worth hearing outside the boundaries of 
their own religion, and if there is, they do not want the trouble 
of hearing it, nor are they at all inclined to embrace the lofty 
moral standard of Christianity; or incur the difficulties, social and 
domestic, and the mental and spiritual struggle, in which a disposi¬ 
tion to give a favourable hearing to its claims would probably 
involve them. Other classes are those who are resolutely deter¬ 
mined not to give ear to Christianity, and resist it to the utmost, 

* Missionary Revieiv of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 727. 

t History of the Church Missionary Society , III. p. 515. 

| This three-fold division is adopted and expanded from ‘The Opinion of a 
Converted Muslim (Translated),’ in the Missionary Review of the World , 
Oct., 1904, p. 730. 
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sometimes with a perception of the fact that Islam and Christi¬ 
anity cannot both be Heaven-sent religions, and sometimes with 
dawning consciousness of the weakness of Islam. And, lastly, 
there are the genuine seekers after Truth, and the many, compara¬ 
tively free from fanatical prejudice, especially in mission schools 
and in villages and country districts, who are willing listeners to 
the life-history and the teaching of Jesus. A good idea of the 
various attitudes of Muslim wojnen towards the Gospel may be 
gathered from the following interesting classification given by 
Miss Elverson in her report of house visitation in Jerusalem— 

In the city the Muslim women are very friendly, but of course there 
is a great variety in their real attitude towards the teaching. Some are 
afraid of it, some are curious, some inclined to argue; some appreciate 
its beauty, and are evidently relieved to find it commend itself to their 
conscience in a way they had not been led to expect; some assent to 
everything read or told, perhaps from ignorance of their own creed, or 
from desire to please.* 

With all these different classes of hearers, it is obvious that the 
bow must not be drawn at a venture; but they must be fed with 
food convenient for them—milk for babes, and meat for those who 
are able to bear it. 

(a) * It is of prime importance,’ to quote words written many 
years ago, but as true now as then, 1 for the missionary to dis! 
tinguish the errors of the will and those of the understanding.’ f 
Thus, for instance, if we come across a case where a man has been 
a so-called inquirer for a number of years, we may shrewdly sus¬ 
pect that the heart and will, and not the mind, are at fault; or, 
again, in the case of the sudden resentment and dispersion of 
crowds of previously attentive listeners, it is not unlikely that the 
fault lies in the understanding, and that Christian truth has been 
too suddenly or strongly presented to the unaccustomed minds of 
the hearers. 

(b) A conciliatory spirit should always be shown. In countries 
where liberty of conscience does not exist, this is the only attitude 
possible for any one who would do any work at all. It is not 
asserted here that there is no hypocrisy or selfish worldliness 
which is not really and truly deserving of denunciation. But, as a 
general rule, conciliation is proper for him who would follow the 
example of his Master. A friendly disposition will rarely fail to 
make itself felt and secure the respectful regard and thoughtful 
attention of those addressed. No one actuated by such a spirit 
would make * harsh and irreverent onslaughts ’ on the creed of 
others. He would not needlessly raise points of difference at the 
outset, nor emphasize the gulf separating Muslim and Christian. 

* C.M.S. Report , 1895-6, p. 141. • 

t The Missionary , vol. iv. part 2, p. 165, ‘ Fragmentary Hints on Missions,' 
x., ‘ Propagation of the Gospel in the East,’ etc. ^tendered into English from 
the High Dutch, and dedicated to the Most Honourable Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. (London, 1718.) 
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He would not be too severe in pinning bis adversary upon the 
horns of a dilemma, or insist that, if this is true, that must be false. 
Still less will he ever be betrayed into a tone of superiority, scorn, 
or triumph. There are points of conflict enough, which will come 
up, doubtless, later on, and will have to be frankly stated and 
fairly faced. But at the beginning we may well lay stress on 
common points of view, and take pains to show where we agree. 
This will make it all the easier to deal with the difficult questions 
when they arise. Our duty will not, of course, have been fulfilled 
till we have, sooner or later, shown our friend, with such loving 
tact as the Holy Spirit’s help, earnestly sought in prayer, shall 
enable us to exercise, where Christian truth modifies, corrects, or 
completes his view of it. We must lead him from the first to look 
to God’s Word and His Holy Spirit rather than to ns for light and 
guidance. For this has been our object all along, our ultimate and 
definitely realized purpose, to secure ready and willing attention 
to the Truth as it is in Jesus, and as it is enshrined in the Word 
of God. 

(, c ) Our blessed Lord and His Apostle St. Paul both practised 
this principle, founded upon ordinary prudence, that in imparting 
instruction regard is to be had to the progress men have already 
made in knowledge. Christ said to His Apostles, * I have yet 
vnany things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ * 

St. Paul’s manner of preaching in the synagogue was very dif¬ 
ferent from his addresses to the Heathen. His * resolve “ to know 
nothing among” the Corinthians “save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ” certainly never meant that, in going among the Heathen, 
he spoke to them at once on this high subject.’ His whole soul, 
indeed, was filled with it, and ‘ because it was so—because he was 
firmly rooted and grounded in the love of Christ—he could calmly 
go out to meet those whom he was teaching. He could venture, 
as it were, to their intellectual point of view, to endeavour gently 
to lead them onward, removing first one obstacle and then another, 
till at last they too began to feel the attraction of the Cross.’ This 
may be illustrated by a list of the topics urged by St. Paul upon 
the people of Lystra and of Athens. In the former case we find 
these mentioned— 

‘ (1) The absurdity of idol-worship; (2) the existence of one 
God; (3) the fact of Creation; (4) man’s fall and alienation from 
God; (5) the divine call now made on all men to repent; (6) the 
doctrine of loving Providence; (7) the witness borne by the facts of 
Providence,’ which are all facts drawn from natural religion' or 
attested by conscience. 4 These topics all reappear in the sermon 
on Mars’ Hill, but with some more specially Christian truths 
su^eradded. These additional topics are: (8) the doctrine of a 
future judgment; (9) to be held hy a divinely appointed Man; 
(10) the doctrine of a general resurrection of the dead; (11) 
grounded on the fact of Christ’s resurrection,* which were suited 

* St. John xvi. 12; cp. 1 Cor. iii. 2: 1 1 fed you with milk, not withjneat/ 
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to the cultured Athenians, who had speculated m moral and 
political subjects.* 

A few instances and examples of Christian tactfulness may be 
given. The first is that of the late Eev. C. Fallscheer, known and 
beloved throughout Palestine, alike among Christians, Muslims, 
and Jews. A fellow-missionary thus depicts him— 

How did he, a * plain ' man, as he often called himself, acquire such a 
reputation ? I think it was because he was Christ's man, not only in 
name but in deed. He followed the steps of his Master, and, in following 
* hard,’ caught something of his Master’s spirit of love and compassion. 
And love never fails! He seemed to be able, by the grace of God, to 
identify himself with the people among whom he lived, and in many 
(lawful) ways to follow their customs. He had been able to fuse his own 
character with theirs, and (that rare thing) to apprehend the Eastern 
point of view. 

Hence, when it became ‘ known that Christian Fallscheer was 
dead, a great sorrow fell upon the people, and Moslems and Chris¬ 
tians alike cried with a bitter cry, “ Our father is dead, and we are 
orphans.*’ ’ f 

Among the masters of Christian tact Bishop French will always 
rank high. Such was his influence with the Afghan borderers of 
the Deraj fit that one tribe wished him to accompany them, and 
proposed to draw out a regular agreement. French was willing to 
consent, ‘ on condition,* be said, ‘ that you make me one of your 
Mullfis, and listen to God’s word at my mouth; * but they insisted 
that they would count him as one of their brothers. J His willing¬ 
ness to meet others on their own ground and in their ovfn way, 
however, never led him to consent to what his judgment disap¬ 
proved of. On one occasion this firmness had rather an amusing 
sequel. French was itinerating in the Peshawar district, and, 
arriving at a certain village, sat down on the mouth of the well. 
A great crowd gathered round, and at last came ‘ a very grand¬ 
looking Mullfi,* who, because French would not discuss the par¬ 
ticular subject he wished, as he thought it ‘ not a fit one for an 
unlearned audience,’ waved his arm, and the multitude melted 
away like snow, and he was left alone with * two or three little 
boys and girls, who smiled to see the sahib left all by himself.’ § 
French’s tactful sympathy was particularly seen in his constant 
endeavours to select topics likely to be specially interesting and 
attractive to his hearers. Thus, on one occasion in a circle of 

Arabs in a village near Muscat, he says— 

• 

From Isaiali xxxv. and Psalm lxxii. I showed some of the characteristic 
features of this kingdom (of God and Christ), and how the kings of 

*' From a review of the Rev. (afterwards Canon) W. B. Hopkins* 4 Apostolic 
Missions : Five sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in May, 
1852,’ in The Missionary, vol. iv. part 4, pp. 298-295. 

t C.M.S. Report, 1900-1, p. 170. 

% Life , I. 148. 

§ Ib. t T. 192. 
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Arabia and Seba should bring- gifts (which seemed specially to arouse 
their attention).* 

During his journey through Persia, French on several occasions 
spoke of Daniel and his prophecies of Christ and His Kingdom 
both to Jews and Persians, t When some Afghan tribesmen were 
reproached by a passing Hindu for listening to a 1 feringhi Kafir,* 
they answered, * No, he speaks to us as a friend of our prophet.* J 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the appositeness of 
French’s subjects, together with his courage and patience, was 
when he attempted to soften and instruct a number of noisy and 
abusive women in an empty, roofed shed near one of the town 
gates of Muscat, where a pile of clean stones did duty for him as 
a bench to sit on. ‘ One violent lady is unpleasant, but ten or 
twelve at once a real trial,* remarked the good bishop quaintly and 
pathetically in referring to this occasion. He then describes how 
he tried various passages to draw their attention, e.g. Ezek. xxxvi. 
26, 27, 4 A new heart will I give you, and a right spirit will I put 
within you; ’ ‘1 will take away the heart of stone.’ He then 
appealed to their patriotic and religious feelings: ‘ There is no 
reason,’ ho said, ‘ why the Arabs and English should fight. The 
Arabs are a fine, generous, noble race, so are the English; they 
ought to be friends, not enemies. We both profess to believe in 
the prophets and apostles of Christ.’ Finally, he tried them with 
the two prayers of their great sage, Abdu’l-Qfidir, ‘which, if 
answered, he said he would never ask another: (1) the death in 
which is no life, and (2) the life in which is no death.’ § As an 
instance of French’s /rrac/iral tact, we may recall the following, in 
which he is referring to itinerating between Peshawar and Attock. 
He says— 


I found no plan so successful for gathering a good and attentive 
audience as making straight for the mosque and inquiring for the Mulla. 
Instead of hanging about the village and having one’s object suspected, 
this was a definite and straightforward object; and besides often meeting 
in this way on equal terms with the Mulla, the Khans and other respect¬ 
able villagers would congregate in the mosque—beside the young divinity 
students from Swat, Bajour, otc.|| 

The ‘Armenian Christian Evangelist,’ already quoted several 
times, after touchingly describing how difficult he felt it to go and 
carry the Gospel to the cruel Kurds who had shed so much of 
his people’s blood, and how in answer to his earnest supplication 
this grace was given him, so that, as he says, ‘ when I went i>o 
them the older ones were as my parents, the children as my little 
ones, and all my brothers and sisters, I loved them so truly,’ goes 
on to speak of the tact and sympathy which are the natural fruits 
of this love. His words must be quoted in full— 

* Life , II. 374. f See Life , I. 72, 73, 74. 

% 16., I. 148. § 16., II. 380. 

|| Bishop French’s Li/e, I. p. 197. 
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From this love springs tact , which teaches how to approach men. An 
evangelist unarmed, alone, in a solitary valley hears the cry 4 Halt! ’ and 
a robber appears from behind a rock. * Stop, or you are a dead man! 
What are you doing here ? ’ 

‘ I came to find you.’ 

* Me! what business can you have with me ?' 

* I have a message for you.’ 

* From whom ? ’ 

‘ From God.’ 

The robber listens, is won, and takes the traveller home as his guest 
for two days, so his village hears the good news. Five brigands, armed 
to the teeth, are encountered; the guide flees. The preacher goes 
straight to them, Bible in hand: 

‘ If any one should photograph you now and the picture remain, you 
would always appear with a dagger, sword and gun, ready to kill men. 
But I have another kind of sword which destroys not men’s bodies, but 
the sin of their souls.’ 

The robbers wonder, ‘ What manner of salutation is this ? ’ and guard 
his exit from the place of danger after they have listened for an hour to 
the Word of God. They are heard of afterwards as warning villagers 
that if the preacher suffers from them they shall not go unpunished. 

Love teaches sympathy. The preacher, passing through the bazaar, 
studies from day to day how to get hold of a certain shoemaker. He 
prays about it, and God teaches him what to say. 

‘ You have made me happy to-day,’ he says to the man. 

‘ I ? How ? What have I done ? ’ , 

4 1 see you working so hard at an honest trade, not stealing or idling 
away your time, but trying to support your family and doing God’s will, 
which is that wo should be diligent.’ 

When he has won the man’s heart he tells him of Jesus, ahd hears 
from him: 4 Oh, I do thank you; you have so cheered and helped me to¬ 
day ; come again.' 

What can lie say to these bakers ? ‘ I admire your trade; it is the 

most needful of all. The baker feeds the king himself. What could we 
do without you ? Let me tell you about another kind of bread.’ And 
now when lie passes the bakosliop there is a call: 4 Come, Mirza, come and 
tell us more about the Broad of Life.’ # 

One more example may be given of the exercise of judicious 
tact under somewhat critical circumstances. The occasion was 
the controversy, arranged by the Bev. Fath Masih, according to 
the conditions of which the Muhammadans and Christians were 
to read the Bible and the Qur’an by turns for half an hour each 
on certain pre-arranged topics. During the progress of the con¬ 
troversy, ‘ the Muhammadans smarted under the sense of having 
been worsted, [when] a slight indiscretion on the part of a 
Christian was as a spark to the powder magazine, and in one 
moment the assembly was ablaze with wrath . . .; turmoil and 
personal altercations reigned, and things looked as bad as bad 
could be. At this juncture a few words from Dr. Clark wefla as 
oil on the troubled waters, and from angry looks and threatened 
violence, in a moment the men passed to smiles and polite 

. * Missionary Review of the World , Oct., 1904, pp. 726, 726. 
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apologies, and*were the same orderly, quiet, good fellows who had 
been listening all along.’ * 


(I)) Courtesy. 

It goes without saying, that the missionary both out of respect 
for himself and from regard for those with whom he has to do, 
will always strive to speak and act in the courteous manner 
befitting a Christian gentleman. While the native is quick to 
note any indications of the reverse, he will rarely fail to appreciate 
and respond to civil and gentlemanly treatment, and learn to look 
upon the missionary as a friend in whom he may confide. A few 
practical details may be given. 

(a) It is well worth while to endeavour to acquire as far as 
possible the polite forms of speech used by natives of the country 
gratify, in their intercourse with one another. This will please and 
although the omission of them will not usually cause offence, 
as it will be attributed to the European’s ignorance of them. 
Thus in Persia, at the beginning of a discussion, the remark may 
be made, 1 My object in arguing is to understand: it is not that 
I have any interested object in view ’ ( Ghnraz-i-man az mubdhamh 
matlab fahnfulan ast, riff ia-lcih fiharaz-irshaklm ddditah has ham); 
or the following, either at the beginning or at any time, ‘ We 
ought to be fair in accepting or rejecting (what our opponent has 
to say) ’ {Az rh-f/o insdf bat/ad radd wa qabhl kmlm). If it is 
necessary to intervene in the middle of another’s remarks, the 
polite form of apology is, * Kindly give me your attention ’ {Iltifdt 
bi-fanndfjxiT), or simply, ‘In the middle of your observations’ 
( Wftm^d-farmdyishdld-diamd). A polite Persian, if he thinks you 
are wrong, or your argument defective, will not flatly contradict 

you, but remark, * What you say is right (or true), but-’ (Rdst 

or Sahih mi-farmayid , am aid -). A common apologetic formula 

for using an illustration, e.y. from animals, is, * There is no offence 
in an illustration * {Bar masal numdqashah ?ml). 

{b) In speaking of Muhammad the customary forms of showing 
respect should be used. (It is unnecessary to say that the 
Christian will not use, nor oe expected to use, the brief prayer 
which the pious Muhammadan utters after his name, for God’s 
blessing upon him and his seed.) It must also be remembered 
that in Persia, at all events, it is the rule for great personages to 
be spoken of by their titles, their personal names being seldom 
used. Accordingly Muhammad is usually spoken of as ‘His 
Excellency the Messenger ’ {Hazrat-i-Rasul), ‘ The Honoured 
Prophet’ (Baigjdtmbar-trmahtanm), ‘The Kevered Prophet’ (Pai- 
yduim bar-i-m atcarram), or * His Excellency the Last of the Prophets * 
( Hazrat- /- kJu itml-martffbaf). In referring to him it will be suffi¬ 
cient for the Christian to make use of such expressions as ‘ Your 


* C.M.S. Report , 1899-1900, p. 255. 
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Prophet,’ 1 Your honoured’ or ‘honourable Prophet*' ( Paighambar ■- 
i-shuma , Paid ham bur-i- muhtnra m -/- shuma , Janab-i-Paighambar-i - 
shumd ); and the plural verbs and pronouns should always be 
used in alluding to him. Our not accepting him as a prophet is 
no excuse for showing gratuitous disrespect by our manner of 
speaking of him, in the eyes of those who do accept him as such. 

(c) Never send a native friend or visitor away, especially such 
as come for the first time, without seeing and speaking with them 
face to face. Otherwise they will probably think that you are 
too busy, or disinclined, to see them, and never turn up again. 
If it is impossible at the moment to lay aside some pressing duty 
and receive their visit, at least see them if only for a minute, and 
exchange a few words with them, and let them see that you are 
really glad of their coming and wishful to have a talk with them, 
and are sincerely sorry that it is not possible at the present 
moment. Thus acting, you will not incur the danger of losing a 
would-be friend. 

(d) Similarly, if a person expresses a desire to pay you a call, 
fix as early a day as possible. If the time appointed is rather 
distant, the chances are that he will not appear, and the oppor¬ 
tunity will have been lost for the time, perhaps for ever; or will 
only be recovered, if recovered at all, with more or less trouble 
and difficulty. The earlier an appointment is made for your 
visitor the greater will bo the evidence of your desire for his 
friendship. 

(e) One other point, and not an unimportant one either, may 
be mentioned here; and that is to avoid giving unnecessary 
offence, or provoking unmerited ridicule and contempt by habits, 
manners, or actions, which, though innocent in themselves and 
considered right and natural among us, are viewed with disfavour 
by Orientals. Only one small instance need be given. The short 
coat commonly worn by Europeans is so unseemly in the eyes 
of Orientals, that it may well be wondered how any one at all 
aware of native prejudice on this point can feel comfortable in 
mind when wearing such a garment in public. It may be retorted 
that points like this are immaterial. So they are, perhaps, when 
the people of the country have come to know us, but not till then. 

(E) GENTLENESS AND PATIENCE. 

The Christian missionary should be gentle, patient and forbear¬ 
ing, He can afford to be so. He has the conscious assurance, 
both from personal experience and from a fair and unprejudiced 
acquaintance with what can be said on both sides, that the truth 
is with him. In this respect he is generally at a great advantage 
as compared with the Muhammadan, in that he has examined 
both sides of the question. This is seldom the case with the 
Muhammadans, outside the Mulla class. And even these last are 
commonly ignorant of the true nature of Christianity, and are 
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generally only acquainted with false and libellous caricatures and 
denials of its blessed facts and truths. The Christian, then, witli 
the consciousness of truth on his side, can well afford, as it is his 
duty also, to be compassionately gentle and tender towards the 
ignorant and prejudiced, if so be that God would bring them to 
the knowledge of the truth. By thus acting, moreover, he will 
be giving an object-lesson of that ‘ meekness and gentleness * * * § * 
which distinguished the Master and should be the mark of His 
followers. ‘Those who carry on Missions,* said the late Lord 
Salisbury in his memorable speech at the Bicentenary Meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, held on June 19, 
1900, ‘should abstain from all appearance of any attempted 
violence in their religion, and abstain, if possible, from undue 
publicity wherever that construction is very likely to be placed 
upon their acts.’ ‘ You have in your hands,* he added a little 
later, ‘ one of the most powerful and one of the most sacred level’s 
that ever acted upon opinion.’ f Possessed of such a mighty 
weapon as the Gospel, there is no need to use violence or force, 
and it would do great harm. There are scientific instruments and 
appliances so keen or so powerful, that no force is required in the 
skilled hand that would use them rightly, while they are capable 
of working incalculable mischief if recklessly and roughly employed. 

‘ It is not ZEAL for our on a religion ,’ said Rajah Brooke, ‘ that 
will convince: for an undue zeal may beget an undue zeal in 
opposition to it. There is but one way, and that is the Christian 
way; it js mild persuasion only that will convince people,’J ‘We 
must not give them [the Muhammadans] ill words neither; but 
must avoid all reproachful language, all that is sarcastical and 
biting: this never did good from pulpit or press. The softest 
words will make the deepest impression; and if we think it a fault 
in them to give ill language, we cannot be excused when we 
imitate them.’ § ‘ If we cannot open a man’s eyes to the truth 

of religion by our arguments, we may perhaps open them to its 
beauty by our moderation. But we put it out of our power to 
become the instruments of God in promoting the spiritual good 
of any one, if we stop up the avenue to his heart by our violence 
or imprudence.’ || We do. not need to travel outside the New 
Testament to learn this lesson. ‘ The Lord’s servant must not 
strive, but be gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meek¬ 
ness correcting them that oppose themselves; if peradventure 

* 2 Cor. x. 1. # 

t Quoted in C.M.S. Report , 1900-01, p. 159. 

X Sir James Brooke, speaking at a meeting of the Lambeth Association of 
the S.P.G., in reference to the Borneo Mission, quoted in The Missionary for 
Feb., 1852, p. 98. 

§ From Bishop Kidder’s third rule for those who would attempt the 
conversion of the Jews, as given in his Demonstration of the Messias , pt. iii. 
ch. 2, applied mutatis mutandis to Muhammadan work. See Sale’s Preface 
to his Preliminary Discourse , pp. 4, 5. 

|| Mrs. H. More; quoted in The Missionary , vol. iii. No. 7, p. 204. 
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God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, 
and they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, 
having been taken captive by the Lord’s servant unto the will 
of God.’* 

The revered Henry Martyn, who has already been spoken of 
as a master of clearness in thought and expression, attracted the 
Persians no less by his patience and gentleness, which seem, in¬ 
deed, to have been a principal cause of the great impression he 
made upon them. Mr. Morier says of him— 

The Persians, who were struck witli his humility, his patience, and 
resignation, called him a mard-i- Kh udul, a man of God; and indeed every 
action of his life seemed to he bent towards the one object of advancing 
the interest of the Christian religion.f 

The. same point is illustrated by the affecting story of the 
conversion of Muhammad Rahim, J as related by a writer in the 
Asiatic Journal who had spent a few weeks at Shiraz about 
the year 1820:— 

‘ And whence came this happy change ? ’ [I, the writer in the Asiatic 
Journal , asked.] ‘ I will tell you that likewise,’ [he. Muhammad Rahim, 
replied.] ‘ In the year 1223 [of the Hejira] there came to this city an 
Englishman, who taught the religion of Christ with a boldness hitherto 
unparalleled in Persia, in the midst of much scorn and ill-treatment fpoin 
our Mullas, as well as the rabble. He was a beardless youth, and evidently 
enfeebled by disease. He dwelt among us for more than a year. I was 
then a decided enemy to infidels, as the Christians are termed by the 
followers of Mahomet; and I visited this teacher of the despised sect, 
with the declared object of treating him with scorn, and exposing his 
doctrine to contempt. Although I persevered for some timo in this 
behaviour towards him I found that every interview not only increased 
my respect for the individual, but diminished my confidence in the faith 
in which I was educated. His extreme forbearance toward the violence 
of his opponents, the calm and yet convincing manner in which he 
exposed the fallacies and sophistries by which he was assailed—for he 
spoke Persian excellently—gradually inclined me to listen to his argu¬ 
ments, to inquire dispassionately into the subject of them, and finally to 
read a tract which he had written in reply to a defence of Islamism by 
our chief Mullas. Need I detain you longer? The result of my 
examination was a conviction that the young disputant was right. Shame, 
or rather fear, withheld me from avowing this opinion. I even avoided 
the society ot the Christian teacher, though he remained in the city so 
long. Just before he quitted Shiraz I could not refrain fromjmying him 
a farewell visit. Our conversation—the memory of it will never fade from 
the tablet of my mind—sealed my conversion. He gave me a book—it 
has ever been my constant companion—the study of it has formed my 

* 2 Tim. ii. 24 -fin. 

t Appendix to Adventures of Hajji Bdbd in England , quoted in The 
Missionary , Aug., 1852, p. 280. 

t The writer in the Asiatic Journal thinks this Muh amma d Raliim ma y 
possibly be one o! the young men, mentioned by Mr. Sargent in his Memoirs 
of Henry Martyn, who oame from the college 1 full of zeal and logic,’ to try 
him with hard questions. Mr. Geo. Smith says definitely that he had been 
trained for a Mulla. 
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most delighful occupation—its contents have often consoled me/ Upon 
this he put into my hands a copy of the New Testament in Persian. On 
one of the blank leaves was written, * * * § There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repentetli—Henry Martyn/ * 

It goes without saying that the patience and gentleness we 
are speaking about will be most needed, and he most severely 
tried, when those opposed to us, either in controversy or in 
private discussion, show themselves perverse and unreasonable. 
Under these circumstances the exhibition of those qualities is 
specially attractive and calculated to favourably dispose our 
opponents towards ourselves and our teaching; at the same time, 
the failure to preserve a quiet, unruffled spirit under trying circum¬ 
stances becomes in the same degree unfortunately conspicuous. 
To lose one’s temper, or succumb to provocation, if not a sign of 
having been worsted in the argument, at least shows that a man 
cannot bear the free interchange of views and criticisms. ‘ Meek¬ 
ness, forbearance, good temper,’ writes Bishop Lefroy, ‘ are 
qualities which the East always ranks very high amongst those 
which should characterize the religious teacher, and surely they 
have a perfect right to demand them of the followers of Him Who 
when He was reviled, reviled not again.’f ‘It should always be 
remembered that “honest and good hearts” may be present in 
the # company, even when the spokesman seems most perverse and 
unspiritual. If, therefore, the Christian acts calmly and patiently, 
a good impression may be left, even when the antagonist is noisy 
and blustering. There is the promise of “ a mouth and wisdom ” 
for such occasions, and that promise may be claimed and realized.’ % 
Could the ultimate causes of conversion from bazar preaching be 
traced, thinks Bishop Lefroy, more effective than intellectual skill 
and ability would be found to have been ‘ the good temper and 
kindliness of the preacher in the face of bitter opposition and 
insult.’ § 

In order to preserve this most desirable spirit we should en¬ 
deavour to maintain within ourselves (1) the spirit of prayerful 
recollectedness, bearing in mind the momentous issues involved 
and the eternally blessed results that may under God result from 
judicious and faithful use of the opportunities given; (2) a calm 
steadfastness and a qi let confidence and hopefulness, remember¬ 
ing that ‘in quietness and confidence’ shall be our strength 
(Is. xxx. 15), that he whose mind is stayed on the Lord Jehovah 
will be kept by Him ‘ in perfect peace ’ (Is. xxvi. 3), that the 
Master has promised to be with His followers ‘all the days’* 

* The above account was transferred from the Asiatic Journal to the 
Missionary Register y June, 1820. It was also printed in the C.M.S. Intelli¬ 
gencer , and thence transferred to The Missionary , Aug., 1852, pp. 226, 399. 
It is alsd to be found in Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , pp. 525, 526. 

t Methods of Mission Work among Moslems , p. 219. 

X Bev. M. G. Goldsmith, C.M.S., Hyderabad, in Missionary Review of the 
World , Oct., 1904, p. 780. 

§ Methods of Mission Work among Moslems , pp- 2 19, 220. 
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(St. Matt, xxviii. 20, marg.), and that the ultimate victory of. His 
cause is certain and potentially achieved (1 John v. 4, 4 This is 
the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith! ’); (3) 
a humble, loving spirit, ‘speaking truth in love' (Eph. iv. 15), 
avoiding heat at all costs, but being straight, vigorous, uncom¬ 
promising, yet not unduly pursuing an advantage or claiming the 
victory; and lastly (4) we must ever cultivate an active reliance 
on the Holy Spirit to guide aright in all things and carry home to 
the hearts of men His own Truth, Whose office it is to ‘ convict 
the world * (St. John xvi. 8), and Whose work is accomplished 
‘ not by might nor by power,’ but by His own gracious and powerful 
influences (Zech. iv. 6). So much for the spirit by which we our¬ 
selves should be actuated. In reference to others, let us strive to 
be (1) loyal and devoted teachers, pointing out errors as well as 
instructing in the Truth—‘ faithful men . . . able to teach ’ (2 Tim. 
ii. 2), ‘declaring . . . the whole counsel of God’ (Acts xx. 27); 
(2) true witnesses to a full Gospel and its sufficiency for meeting 
human needs; and (3) faithful and wise stewards (St. Luke xii. 42), 
ever keeping in remembrance our high privilege and awful re¬ 
sponsibility as ‘ stewards of the mysteries of God’ (1 Cor. iv. 1). 
Well may we pray in the words of the ancient collect— 

O Lord Saviour Christ, Who earnest not to strive nor cry, but to let 
Thy words fall as the drops that water the earth, grant to all that con¬ 
tend for the faith once delivered, never to injure it by clamour or im¬ 
patience ; but, speaking 1 Thy precious truth in love, so to present it that 
it maybe loved, and that men may see in it Thy goodness and beauty. . . .* 

(F) A Holy Walk and Conveksatiox. 

For its influenco upon Muhammadans there is nothing to be 
compared with a holy life lived among them and in their sight. 
‘ The best means of reaching Muslims,’ says a converted Sayid, 
‘ is a holy walk and conversation on the part of missionaries and 
their helpers.’t We are to be epistles ‘known and read of all 
men,’ even ‘ an epistle of Christ.’ J For those who live among 
Muhammadans may take it for granted that they are under close 
inspection, and their lives and conduct are the object of shrewd 
and inquisitive attention. Of the in-patients in the hospital at 
Nablous, Miss Bedells wrote— 

They are comparing our teaching with our lives, and that not silently, 
as we English are inclined to do, but openly. § 

« 

Still more emphatically wTites Miss A. Montgomery, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Hamadan, Persia— 

* From Dr. Bright’s Ancient Collects, quoted in Bp. French’s Life, II. 
118,119. 

f Sayid M— A—, in the Missionary lleviciv of the World for Oct., 1904, 
p. 230. 

% 2 Cor. Hi. 2, 8. 

t § C.ilf.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 160. 
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No mere professions of love will do in this land, where the people have 
the sure instintt of little children, are clever physiognomists, expert 
mind-readers, and close observers whether the power of a risen Christ is 
seen in a life of purity and holiness among’ those who call themselves the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus.* 

Therefore there should always be issuing forth from us, from 
our homes and lives, a quiet but powerful evidence for the pure 
faith of Jesus—the evidence of good deeds, holy lives, and the 
loving, unworldly spirit. Experienced missionaries will affirm 
that it is a great thing to live among the Muhammadans, even if 
the door be closed to work outside the four walls of one’s own 
house. There will be a felt power for good in the diffused in¬ 
fluence of even a single Christian life that is worthy of the name, 
shedding abroad the sweet incense of righteousness, holiness, and 
love unfeigned. If the life be thero, it must by its clear, pure 
shining penetrate the gloom. If the salt be present, it will 
assuredly exercise a wholesome, purifying influence on all around. 

Happy, indeed, is he who from the very outset places this 
high standard before him, that no thought, word, look, or action 
of his can be left out of account, as forming no part of his living 
presentation and practical exhibition of Christianity before the 
eyes of those among whom he lives. As he is in his inmost heart 
and soul, such will be the picture of Christ’s servant presented by 
lliin to the Muhammadan. May his beloved Master never be dis¬ 
honoured thereby! The missionary may rest assured that hundreds 
of eyes are scrutinizing him; that many who have not the inclina¬ 
tion to pome and talk with him are keenly interested in watching 
how this Christian lives and conducts himself; that little or 
nothing escapes their ken or is hid from keen, observant eyes; 
and that his whole life is an object-lesson from which those 
around him draw their conclusions, favourable or otherwise, of 
the teaching and power of his Saviour. 

Here, too, we may find a remedy for certain forms of des¬ 
pondency. One may sometimes be tempted to think that there 
is so much to learn in order to acquire real efficiency and grip 
of the work—the language, first of all, then the manners, customs, 
and thoughts of the people, and the best ways of dealing with 
inquirers, etc.—that there is little hope of becoming a fully quali¬ 
fied missionary until some distant day, when length of service 
and increasing years will begin to whisper that before long he 
will have to make way for others. One remedy for such des¬ 
pondent feelings that may sometimes arise when we consider how 
difficult it is to be a real , true missionary may be found in the 
reflection that the indwelling Spirit and the life lived are the main 
things, that it is the Holy Spirit of God Himself Who brings 
about all the results that are accomplished, and that among visible 
agencies the most powerful auxiliary is the life that conforms to, 

* Missionary Review of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 782. 
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and illustrates, the Book. 4 1 often envy my Persian hearers the 
freedom and eloquence with which they speak to me)’ wrote Henry 
Martyn. 'Were I but possessed of their powers, I sometimes 
think that I should win them all; but the work is God’s, and the 
faith of His people does not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God.’ * And that is often, as in his own case, 
manifested in a holy, devoted life. 

4 After all, it is from the holy life and heavenly manners of the 
missionary that a Heathen will be able to spell out the soundest 
conversion.’ f 4 The way to reach Muslim peoples is not by 
theological discussion, but by winning them, through living a 
Christ-like life before their eyes, and by bestowing upon them 
those blessings that they crave at our hands ’ (such as schools, 
good literature and hospitals). { 4 It is a certain and experienced 

truth that virtue and goodness (especially that of humility) hath 
a secret party and interest even in the worst of men; and men 
secretly love, or at least approve it in another, though they practise 
it not themselves. Tor virtue, goodness and humility hath a secret 
congruity to the true and genuine frame of the human nature; and 
though men’s lusts and passions may in a great measure obscure 
the consonancy to it, they can never extinguish it: but the mind 
and conscience will give a secret suffrage to it wherever it finds 
it.’ § (Jujus vita fuhjur rst rjus mb a sunt to nit nut , ‘ he whose life 
is lightning, his words are thunder.* || • 

(G) Spiritual Equipment. 

• 

Here we reach the most inward and vital part of the whole 
question of missionary elticiency. The previous section has dealt 
with its importance in relation to those among whom we work. 
The present section, however briefly and unsystematically, has 
for its object to go to the heart of the matter and consider this 
question of the missionary’s spiritual equipment, as it concerns 
the missionary himself. Few subjects more solemn can engage 
his thoughts and aspirations. The prayers and pains of the true 
missionary will be constantly exercised to kindle to greater fervour 
his love for the souls for whom Christ died, and to let the grace of 
God work in him more perfectly and effectually, destroying the 
remains of indwelling frailty and infirmity, developing all Christian 
virtues and graces, constantly circumscribing the demands of self, 
and promoting the growth of Christ’s image in the soul, so that 
he may be increasingly 4 kept ’ and continually 4 used ’ in the 
Master’s service. 

* George Smith's Henry Martyn , p. 8C4. 

t Ziegenbalg’s Letters, quoted in The Missionary , vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 166. 

X Rev. G. F. Herrick, D.D., in Methods of Mission Work among Moslems. 
pp. 162,163. * 

$ Chief Justice Hale’s Contemplations , pt. 1, p. 162, quoted in The 
Missionary , vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 166. 

|| The Missionary , vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 165. 
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4 1 hope you have brought a sharp sickle, that you may have 
a share in the harvest/ were the words with which A. L. 0. E. 
greeted the writer as a young missionary soon after his arrival in 
India. The words were well chosen, both to point to the supreme 
importance of spiritual vigour and fitness, and also to be a striking 
and suggestive phrase, not easily forgotten, applying a salutary and 
comprehensive test, and often recurring to mind with its implicit, 
heart-searching question. 

The impression produced by Bishop French upon those who 
were able to appreciate his noble and lofty character may well be 
a standard and ideal for those who come after him. One who 
knew him well, the late Dr. Tmadu’d-Dln of Amritsar, thus 
expressed his admiration for him— 

Bishop French was an uncommon man. I have not yet seen another 
like him. We do now and then meet with learned, good, godly, and 
earnestly pious men in the Church. But Bishop French was possessed 
of some qualities over and above these; . . . his spirit was generally 
found to be basking in the sunshine of God's countenance, and his eyes 
habitually manifested beatific communion with Him ... I have always 
believed Bishop French to be a special friend of God on the earth. 
This grew up in me of itself. Once I was living for a few days like a 
stranger at the station of Kh an pur in the Bahfiwulpur state. There I 
had for some days conversations on Christianity with a few respectable 
Mjihammadans. They asked me whether I knew anybody among the 
Christians whom I might specially call the friend of God. and confidently 
recommend him to them. I said I knew not one but several such persons 
whom I could recommend them safely as such. But as they wanted only 
one, I told them Bishop French was such a one, fully coming up to our 
idea of tile saints of God, as spoken of in Eastern books. Others were 
the servants of God, accepted of Him.* 

Why should not all attain to, or at least approach, this high 
standard ? Is it not but faithlessness or indolence and acceptance 
of a lower standard that causes so few to produce an impression of 
this kind on those around them ? We may sometimes be in doubt 
as to the best methods of work, the most profitable ways of 
employing our limited energies and powers, or the most useful 
studies for increasing our efficiency. We may even make serious 
mistakes concerning such things as these. But if we first of ail 
seek for ourselves a fuller spiritual life and a greater efficiency of 
the soul, if we let loose every energy to the acquiring of a larger 
measure of holiness, and a closer walk with Christ, and conformity 
to His will, we shall be doing the very best thing to commend the 
Gospel of Christ to others. • 

A few points may be mentioned in detail, largely by means of 
extracts from different writers. 

1. Consecration. — 4 I have been a missionary twenty years/ 
wrote Weitbrecht, 4 and I can assure you it is a blessed work to 
any man whose whole heart is engaged in it. To spend one's life 

* Life of Bishop French , II. pp. Ill, 113. 
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and wear out one’s strength in spiritually benefiting and leading 
to the knowledge of the Truth a heathen population is a work 
which angels would delight to be engaged in. . . . You are doubt¬ 
less well aware that the spiritual preparation is the chief thing— 
a heart moved and sanctified by grace, a spiritual knowledge of 
Christ, living in Him, and nourished by His Word—this is the 
groundwork of missionary preparation.’ * And in another place 
lie says, * This consecration of the heart is what made Henry 
Martyn and Fox such eminent labourers. A young man who lays 
a good foundation on a spiritual and experimental knowledge of 
Christ is sure to become a good, faithful, and persevering mis¬ 
sionary.’ f The novelty of foreign peoples and strange customs 
will wear off, but not, for the truly devoted worker, the solemn 
romance and fascination of soul-winning and shepherding the 
fiock, even though he may often have cause to mourn over the 
feeble or the fallen, experiencing some of the lieart-pangs of St. 
Paul as he yearned over his spiritual children. J 

2 . Maintenance of Unbroken Communion with God.— 
This should be our constant state of mind, the consciousness of 
the blessed Master’s realized presence, powerful to guide, en¬ 
courage, strengthen, and control. We must romember that His 
angel is standing by us, bidding us 4 fear not,’ for God has 
‘ granted ’ us souls (Acts xxvii. 23, 24); yea, that the Lord Jesus 
Himself is near us, to bid us ‘ be of good cheer,’ for we have boA»h 
‘testified’ and must also ‘bear witness’ (Acts xxiii. 11). ‘To 
convince them,’ wrote Ziegenbalg, 4 of the folly of Heathenism and 
truth of Christianity requires an experimental wisdom. And this 
wisdom is not to be had in the barren schools of logic ahd meta¬ 
physics, but must be learnt at another university, and derived 
from God Himself for this purpose. The best way is to keep 
the mind constantly in that temper and serenity that the great 
God may influence it Himself, and qualify it for so important 
a work.’ $5 

If at any time we feel that we are overwrought, and find our 
work a heavy burden, with no leisure to meditate, and scarcely 
time to read or pray, we may be sure that we have temporarily 
lost the secret and joy of the Master’s presence, and that our work 
cannot be of the best quality. Steps should at once be taken to 
remedy this state of things. Let us aim to do less work twll, and 
at all costs make time for prayerful communing with our Lord day 
by day. If more or loss out of health, which is probably the case 
under the circumstances, the necessary steps must be taken to 
restore and preserve it. Duty may sometimes call for sacrifice of 
health, just as it does for laying down life itself. But, as a 
general rule, the sensible care of health is a duty we owe to our 

* Memoir of the Rev. J. J. Wcitbrecht , p. 457. * 

t Ib.y p. 492. 

X Hal. iv. 19. 

§ From Ziegenbalg’s Letters in The Missionary , vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 167. 
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Society and .ourselves, for on its maintenance our hopes of 
continued usefulness and ripened experience depend. 

Most appropriate to the present subject are the Rev. J. J. 
Weitbrecht’s words of counsel to a young missionary just arrived 
in India— . 

May the Lord give you grace to live near Him. much in a spirit of 
prayer. Let me affectionately advise you as an elder brother to adopt a 
resolution, with a view to advance your growth in grace and spirituality 
and Scriptural knowledge, which I have found most useful. I spend at. 
least half an hour, and if possible one hour very early, and again before 
bed-time, in reading, meditation and prayer. This has a remarkable 
effect in keeping one in that calm, proper, peaceful, cheerful frame of 
mind (and this precious jewel one is always in danger of losing, especially 
in India), we so much require, to fit us for the great work we have to do, 
and it imparts tact and feeling, helping us to act and speak as we should 
do at all hours. I have often regretted my own remissness in this respect 
in earlier years, for it is only private intercourse with God that can feed 
the soul; and when we neglect it, we are empty and starving, as the body 
is when deprived of its proper meal. And what is worse, sin, selfishness 
and other passions, gain the upper hand, and we lose the very life of true 
religion. He is likely to do best as a missionary who feeds his own soul 
well with the bread and water of life, and as ret jit tarty as the poor, mortal 
body is fed. # 

A word of caution may bo given as to what lias boon callod 
' the lust of finishing.’ * I have learnt,’ wrote the Rev. W. Smith, 
C.M.S., Benares, ‘ that it is a great loss, in a spiritual point of 
view, to enyaye to finish any work (though of a religious nature or 
tendency) within a set time. As, for instance, a book for the press. 
It has both robbed my own soul (perhaps, also, injured my health) 
and prevented me from spending that time with native visitors 
which I ought.* f We may set before ourselves some piece of 
work, highly proper and commendable in itself, and so eager are 
we to make progress and finish our self-appointed task that we 
devote every spare moment to it, and grudge every interruption 
that comes to interfere with our cherished project. When this 
becomes our state of mind, we are spiritually in an unhealthy and 
unnatural condition, and have assuredly lost for the time the 
quiet, alert spirit of disengagedness and readiness to spend and 
he spent, which is so essential to happiness and usefulness and 
‘ shining.* If we are not at all times joyfully willing to lay all 
else aside and lovingly minister to Christ’s little ones, old or 
young, it is only too manifest that ‘ the lusts of other things ’ have 
entered in, and a season of unfruitfulness will assuredly sadden 
and shame us, unless we return to the Master’s side and make it 
right with Him by sincere confession and recollection of the spirit 
we ought to be of, and then return to our duty, no longer with the 
primary object of finishing this or that, but to enjoy the heart 
satisfaction of doing the Father’s will. 

* Memoir , pp. 517, 518. 

f The Missionary, Aug., 1852, p. 224. 
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3. Patient Endurance. —‘ I have been comforted/ wrote the 
Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, ‘ with the thought last week that the love 
and compassion of Christ towards these perishing creatures is 
infinitely greater than ours can be. Ours is a tiny spark; His the 
sun—an ocean of mercy. I quite agree with dear sainted Wybrow 
in what he said in his last letter, that “ one of the principal qualifi¬ 
cations, both for missionaries abroad and those who labour in the 
work at home, is patient endurance amidst all trials and hopes 
deferred.” This cuts at the root of selfishness, and humbles the 
instrument into the dust.* 

4. Love. —When French was at Bhera, in May, 1885, a very 
respectable man in the bazar said to him, before all his brethren, 
that Gordon had such an attractive love that he would have drawn 
all their hearts after him, and all the people round the district too, 
if only he had lived long enough. ‘ I have never heard this said/ 
French remarked, ‘of any other missionary.’ f Miss Jarvis, of 
Ramallah, speaking of the difficulty of bringing the Word of God 
to the knowledge and apprehension of the people, writes— 

Love only can bridge that gulf. God’s great wondrous love in Christ, 
realized in our own souls, and going out through us to them, as we seek 
to break the Bread of Life by giving them portions of His word in 
simplest language, and praying that they may eat, and their eyes be 
opened to see the Lord Jesus lifted up for them, and, seeing, live. X # 

‘ The prime requisite for successful Muslim work,’ says ‘ an 
Armenian Christian Evangelist/ ‘ is unfcitpml Christian /orr, 
obtained by immediate contact with the heart of the Master of 
love.’ The Rev. Montagu Beauchamp, of the China Inland 
Mission, one of the ‘ Cambridge Seven,’ reckons every Chinaman 
with whom he comes into contact as ‘ at least an enemy disarmed, 
if not a friend.’ Sucli will bo the happy experience of workers 
among Muhammadans too, if inspired with the same spirit of 
genuine love. 

5. The Martyr Spirit. —In the thirteenth century, Raymond 
Lull, the first missionary to Muslims, wrote— 

I see many knights crossing the sea to Muslim lands; they think that 
they shall conquer by force of arms. It appears to me that victory can 
be won in no other way than Thou. O Lord Christ, with Thy Apostles, 
didst seek to win it, by love and prayer, by shedding of tears and blood, 
by self-sacrifice, by spiritual not by carnal weapons. 

The Rev. W. Smith, of Benares, thus expressed the same 
conviction— 

Any native, Hindu or Musulmfm. of but a moderate degree of 
respectability, must, to become a Christian, make sacrifices, generally 
speaking, that none, not the most zealous supporter of a Missiont^y 

* Memoir , pp. 606, 507. 
t Life of Bishop French , II. 117. 
x CJLS. Report , 1900-01. p. 173. 
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Society ever dreams of making, and that very few, if any, missionaries 
ever have made. He must, in short, have the spirit of a martyr. Now we 
have not this, and perhaps here is the real secret of our little success. 
Like produces like: and it would seem that it is only martyrs that can 
produce martyrs. So it was in the primitive ages. 

On the occasion of his journey through Persia in 1883, Bishop 
French often impressed this thought upon Dr. Bruce, as the latter 
himself tells us, ‘ If we would win these Muslim lands for Christ, 
we must die for them.’ 

Conclusion .—While we strive after personal consecration and 
those graces and qualities which have been mentioned above, we 
shall not make the mistake of thinking that this is all that is 
required for the conversion of the Muslim, nor overlook the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of those with whom we have to 
do. Without personal holiness we cannot expect to be used in 
the Master’s service. The practical manifestation of the Christ- 
life is the best means for winning Muslims. The evidence for 
Christianity, so converted Muhammadans will tell you, is ample 
for those who have eyes to soe it and hearts to receive it. But 
it is the Holy Spirit’s divine prerogative to soften the heart, to 
bend the will, and bring the estranged soul into communion with 
Himself. ‘From all our experience,’ writes Miss A. Montgomery, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, Hamadan, ‘what is the 
conclusion? Give Christ’s Gospel by the hands of those who 
love the Muslim as Christ loves them, and live lives thus conse¬ 
crated ;in homes of purity and peace. Give God’s own Word, 
assured that His promise is true, that it shall not return void, 
and let those who teach and preach advance to the attack of 
every heart-citadel on their knees, and the Crescent shall wane in 
the light of the Cross, and the Muslim world shall soon confess 
that Jesus is Lord, true prophet, priest and king, to the glory of 
God the Father.’ 



CHAPTER III. 

INQUIRERS AND CONVERTS. 

T HOUGH bigofced fanaticism is a common characteristic of 
Muhammadans, and the majority hold fast their religion 
with fervid zeal and even with enthusiasm, it does not follow that 
there are not many among them whose orthodoxy and loyalty to 
the faith would never be questioned, who are yet at heart dissatis¬ 
fied with Islam and fail to derive from it any peace or assurance. 
The object immediately before us now is to gather together and 
classify some of these causes of dissatisfaction with Islam which 
the more thoughtful and open-minded among Muhammadans not 
unfrequently feel and express to those in whom they have learned 
to confide, and who may, perhaps, they think, be able to direct then- 
attention to something more satisfactory and satisfying. Next 
will come the suggestive subject of the questions commonly put 
by Muhammadans to the Christian worker, and the aspects of 
Christian truth and practice which experience shows to be 
specially attractive to their minds. And, finally, the deeply 
interesting topic presents itself of the reasons which Muhamma¬ 
dans give, why they have crossed the border-line, left their old 
faith behind, and embraced the religion of Jesus Christ. 

As the instances collected and recorded in the following pages 
pass before us in review, we shall come into contact with many a 
restless, anxious, inquiring soul. We shall see some becoming 
interested and drawing nearer. We shall obtain glimpses of 
struggle and conflict. We shall see souls finding sure ground and 
a safe resting-place for their weary feet, and then stepping out 
into the new life of liberty and peace. What follows will have 
been written in vain, if it does not open out avenues for loving 
sympathy, enlarge our insight into the workings and cravings of 
Muslim hearts, and suggest helpful topics and methods of pro¬ 
cedure for explaining and commending our Christian faith. 

In the work of collecting instances considerable labour has 
been expended, with a view to supplementing the necessarily 
limited scope of individual experience by a wider and diversified 
range of illustration and anecdote, gathered mostly from recent 
Reports of the Church Missionary Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and less frequently from missionary 
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magazines, etc'. It has not usually been thought necessary to 
cumber the pages with a multitude of references. It has some¬ 
times happened that a single anecdote, which might have served 
to illustrate several different points, has been assigned its particular 
place because of the light it throws upon a single one. Sometimes 
italics have been used to emphasize the point of an anecdote, to 
which it is desired to draw special attention. 

(A) Causes of Dissatisfaction with Islam felt hy 
Muhammadans. 

(i.) Neither Islam nor the book which is its foundation 
can satisfy the anxious soul. —They have but little to offer to 
the soul that longs to know God with an intimate, personal know¬ 
ledge, to obtain pardon and salvation, and to be at peace with 
Him. The absence of any teaching in the Qur’an about the 
means of salvation came out in a remarkable manner in the 
Eev. Fath Mlsah’s novel controversy with Muhammadans, accord¬ 
ing to the prescribed conditions of which the two sides were 
alternately to read passages from the Bible and the Qur'an 
respectively for half an hour each on certain specified subjects. 
4 The Qur’an teaching on “ Salvation ” was baldness itself,' wrote 
Dj\ Browne of this most interesting controversy; * in fact, the 
whole of the references given in the Qur’an completely evaded the 
question and dealt with the state of Paradise, the sensual joys and 
pleasures, the hourls and the wine, etc., there to be provided for 
the faithful Musulman. Even with all this the poor Maulawi was 
at his wits’ end to fill up the time, as there really was nothing in 
the Qur’an that he could read on the subject.' * 

This being so, it is in no way surprising that a Persian, one of 
a number who had been to a missionary’s house to argue with him, 
remarked ‘ that he was anxious to know the Way of Life, but had 
altogether failed to find it in his Qur’an ;' nor that another, an 
inquirer, who was at one time entirely devoted to his Qur’an, 
‘ found,’ to quote his own words, ‘ no satisfaction to the soul, no 
knowledge of God in it.’ In 1898, a Maulawi was baptized in 
India who had for years been a prominent opponent of Christianity 
in different places. He was trained for his work by a well-known 
Maulawi at Dehli, where he studied for twelve years. Even then 
his mind was in a state of unrest, and he could not find in the 
Qur'an a divinely anointed way of salvation. In 1898 he visited 
Basim, in Berar, where he came into contact with the workers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission. As the outcome of discussions 
with them he asked the Muhammadans there to show him from 
the Qur’an “ the way of salvation for sinners.” On their failing 
to db so, to their astonishment he announced his intention of 
becoming a Christian. Subsequently, at a social gathering of the 
leading Christians and Muhammadans in the place, he 4 declared 
* C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 255. 
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that he was convinced that salvation was to be obtained through 
Christ alone,’ and asked for baptism.* Some years ago, there 
was a clever, respectable dervish in the north-west of Persia. 

‘ He was led by the Holy Spirit to think of the sinful nature of 
man, and his need of a Saviour to save him from his sins, and 
thereby to make him fit for the kingdom of heaven. His soul, so 
to say, craved for liis salvation; and, according to his story, the 
religion of Muhammad could not satisfy those cravings.’ In the 
same part of the country a lady of the American Presbyterian 
Mission relates the story of a young Mullfi, who is now, she 
writes, one of their most successful physicians. ‘ This young man 
was the son of a well-known teacher in the capital of Kurdistan— 
a Kurd of the Kurds.’ He was besides a very zealous and bigoted 
Muslim, who * not only fulfilled all* the demands made by the 
straitest interpretation of Muslim requirements, but went far 
beyond them ; hating Christians, and instead of saying to them 
“ Salaam,” which means peace, by a clever turn he changed the 
word to mean a curse.’ He was fully aware of the evil fruit Islam 
bore in his own life and the lives of those about him. He felt the- 
burden of s in, which all his makiny of merit by prayer and fastit/y 
would not remove ; he saw only vileness in the lives about him. So 
that when a Nestorian preacher came from Unimia, fired with the 
zeal of the missionaries there, and filled with the Spirit of Christ,, 
he soon fell under his influence. This man’s absolute truthfulness 
in word and deed made a profound impression upon him. He 
‘ forthwith began to study God’s own Word for himself, and soon 
found Him by Whom alone we can be cleansed from sin«and have 
peace with God. He then became a living witness to the fact that 
sinful, degraded man can be changed by Christ’s Spirit alone into 
the divine image, and can bring forth the fruits of righteousness/ 
and in due time he was baptized. 

(ii.) Islam as a system is found to be unattractive and 
unworthy of confidence.— The Kev. J. T. Parfit, formerly of 
Baghdad, tells the remarkable story of an old recluse, a secret 
believer in Christ, as came out on his death-bed, who led another 
man to become an inquirer. The old recluse 1 won tho heart of 
his earnest pupil, and the old man’s philosophy led A. to the- 
conviction that the religion of Islam was unworthy of his confi¬ 
dence.’ Dr. Sturrock, of the same Mission, ‘ in the summer of 
1899, . . . received a letter from three Muhammadans living at 
Karbala, stating that, after studying the tenets of many religions, 
their faith in Muhammadanism was shaken, and they desired to 
receive advice.* A well-to-do Persian tradesman who 4 had been 
seeking the right way for some twenty years . . . had gradually 
become convinced that Muhammadans had not the true knowledge 
of God.* A student from the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 

* His history is fully given in tho C.M.S. Report for 1898-1899, pp. 252, 
253. To the great disappointment of those who knew him, he afterwards 
apostatized (C.Af.S. Report, 1899-1900. p. 287). 
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College, Aligarh, who asked for instruction in Christianity, * was 
weaned from Muhammadanism by the low standard of morality 
which Muhammad set forth, and had been influenced favourably 
towards Christianity by a boy whose father was a convert/ * You 
came to us once in our town,’ said a party of Bedouin from the 
edge of the Arabian Desert to the Rev. A. Border, ‘ and told us of 
Jesus the Son of God, how He died and became our Saviour. You 
gave us books. We have read them and believe them, and now 
we want to fast, pray, and do as you do, and become Christians. 
We are tired of our own religion; we don’t believe Muhammad 
was a prophet, and his religion does us no good.’ Much more they 
said ; and they received the sound advice that ‘ fasting and praying 
and joining a Church did not make a man a Christian. Only faith 
in Jesus as Son of God and Saviour of the world could do that.’ 
At last they went away, saying, * We are your children; we no 
longer believe as we used to; we believe in Jesus.’ A lady mis¬ 
sionary at Agra mentions 4 an old Muhammadan woman in one 
zenana who remarked in a hopeless manner, 44 How can we 
Hindustani people possibly be good when our religion has nothing 
nice in it ? ” ’ 

(iii.) Particular points in the system objected to.— An 

Indian Sayid, a Shl 4 ah from Aligarh, felt the existence and sanction 
of slavery to be a great stumbling-block. A Persian Mirza 
mentioned, among other things of which he did not approve in 
Muhammadanism, the circumcision of children, which was often 
the cause of much pain and suffering. Why not leave nature 
alone? *The two following instances speak, indeed, of serious 
disaffection with the present state of Islam as concerns the 
religious law and its observance, but the objectors are still staunch 
Muhammadans, and lay the blame for the existing state of things 
on their religious guides and teachers. A Persian Mirza, not the 
one just mentioned, thought the Muhammadan law perfect and 
the foundations of their religion firm, but considered that the 
Mullas had spoilt it by adding to it such things, for example, as 
certain ceremonial purifications, which were really impossible to 
perform at all seasons. Similarly, Mr. Theodore Morison, Prin¬ 
cipal of the Anglo-Oriental Muhammadan College at Aligarh, * 
wrote, in the Spectato~ of December 29, 1900, that these reformers 
4 believe that in their faith are enshrined the great truths of 
religion and morality, but that in the past they have misread the 
Word of God, and that narrow-minded Mullas have expounded it 
amiss.’ It is asserted, for instance, that 4 in the Qur’an are the 
clearest directions to marry but one wife and to free the slave, and 
that God, through His prophet, most emphatically forbade coercion 
in religion.’ Here the modern spirit revolts and rebels against 
certain things usually considered inseparable from orthodox 
Muhammadanism. The first of the two Persian Mirziis mentioned 
above strongly disapproved of the practice of a woman being 
married to a husband without any previous opportunity of finding 
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out whether their tempers are suited to one another. Here is a 
practical point, not, indeed, laid down in the system, but inevitably 
following from the false and low conception of womankind 
ingrained in it, and the jealous restrictions and limitations by 
which women are surrounded in social life. 

(iv.) Islam, judged by its fruits and found wanting.— 
A young Persian schoolmaster fell into a state of doubt as to the 
true religion, because of the kindness shown by Christians and 
the opposite character of Muhammadans. It is indeed a common 
subject of observation and remark, among the Persian Muham¬ 
madans, at all events, that in contrast with Christians there is 
no kindness and love among their co-religionists. 4 A native of 
Hyderabad, who, after visiting Mecca, had resided for some time 
at Kashfin, asked for baptism, saying that what he had seen at 
Mecca and elsewhere had convinced him that there was no truth 
in Islam.’ A Muhammadan lady, wife of a nazir , or court official, 
at Aligarh, was married under false pretences to a husband who 
was given to drink, and had for four months made her no allow¬ 
ance. Under these distressing circumstances she invited a lady 
missionary of her acquaintance to go and see her, and poured out 
her sad story. ‘ She had been under Christian instruction for 
some time, and had a Bible from which she read, though it was 
against her husband’s wishes. She has seen the impurity a*id 
shallowness of her religion, and is anxious to leave her present 
surroundings and to embrace Christianity.’ 

(v.) Disillusionment arising from the character and 
conduct of Muhammad himself. —A young akhund, or divinity 
student, at Shiraz considered that there were things in Islam 
contrary to wisdom ( hikmat ), such as Muhammad’s having nine 
wives, and his not appointing a successor, which had been the 
cause of so much subsequent strife and division. In the district 
round Kunnankulam, Cochin, India, 4 some of the Muhammadans 
are dissatisfied with their prophet as their intercessor with God on 
account of his sinful and inconsistent life.’ Of one or two students 
of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, who came 
to him for about four months for instruction in Christianity, the 
# Bev. W. V. K. Treanor w r rites— 

He had investigated Buddhism and the various tenets of the Aryas 
and other sects, in liis endeavour to discover the truth. He told me that 
his dissatisfaction with Islam arose from the inconsistencies of its 
founder; and also from the fact that, although Musulmans are ordered 
t« follow Muhammad, yet many excesses were allowed to him which they 
are forbidden to practise. He told me, shortly before I left Aligarh, that 
he felt Christianity was the best religion with which he had yet come in 
contact; and that its openness and honesty, together with the fact that 
Christ Himself led the kind of life He wished His disciples to lead, had 
greatly impressed him. 

(vi.) The divisions in Islam and its difficult survival 
after Muhammad’s death. —A doctor in India was led to doubt 
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the truth of Islam because of the numerous differences among 
Muhammadans.’* An educated Persian was of the opinion that 
two points which told heavily against Islam were the difficulty 
with which it maintained its footing after the death of Muhammad, 
and the existence of numerous sects, each relying on some man’s 
leadership and guidance, being in this respect unlike the Christian 
sects. *1 

(B) Questions asked by Muhammadans. 

It is well for some reasons that the Christian missionary 
should know the kind of questions Muhammadans are fond of 
asking. Such questions may at any time be suddenly sprung upon 
him, either when preaching or by visitors who call upon him, to 
test him or puzzle him, or to see what he has to say, and what his 
views and opinions are. Knowing the common currents of Muslim 
thought, the missionary will he able both to introduce suitable 
topics in conversation and to provide himself at leisure, and after 
careful reflexion or inquiry, with the most suitable and effective 
answers to the questions most likely to be put to him. Some of 
the most common may be arranged under the following heads. 

(i.) Questions relating to Muhammad and the Qur’an. — 
4 Dp you believe in Muhammad ? ’ is a not unfrequent question in 
Persia. A Mujtahid in the same country inquired of a colporteur, 
4 What idea have the Christians about Muhammad ? ’ Some Arabs 
in a village near Muscat asked Bishop French what he thought of 
Muhammad and the Qur’an. 

The questions asked often turn upon supposed allusions to 
Muhammad’s coming in the Bible. Thus, in the town of Gedarif, 
on the Blue Nile in the Egyptian Soudan, a colporteur was asked 
by a man to whom he was trying to sell a Gospel, 4 Said not the 
Lord Jesus that Muhammad, the greatest of the prophets, should 
come after Him ? * A white-boarded Sayid met Abdu’l-Masih at 
Miran ki sarai, and after hearing from him the reasons which led 
to his conversion, solemnly asked him to tell him on oath whether 
Muhammad’s name was in our Bible.| A Muslim in the Delta, 
Lower Egypt, before buying a Bible, asked, among other things, 
4 Where was the passage referring to Muhammad, the greatest and 
last of the prophets ? ’ 

(ii.) Questions about Christ. —Why did not the Jews 
believe in Christ? is a question sometimes asked. An itinerant 
missionary was reverently and earnestly asked by Muham-' 
madans in the district of Aurangabad, Western India, 4 Who was 
Jesus Christ ? ’ 4 Is He alive now ? ’ The first of these, especially, 
seems a curious question for Muhammadans to ask. As a rule 
they aVe only too ready, one might almost say, to assert their 
belief in Him as one of the prophets. 4 Can you tell me when the 

* Fifth story at the end of the Mizanu'l-Haqq , p. 307 (Pers. Edn.). 
t lb., pp. 308, 309 (Pers. Edn.). 
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Saviour shall be revealed ? * asked a Dervish of a colporteur in 
Persia, following it up with the further question, 4 When the Lord 
shall be revealed, what shall be the result?' Questions of a 
controversial character are, of course, frequent, as, for instance, at 
Dr. Harpur's weekly 4 At Homes ' in his house at Cairo, where on 
one occasion * the room was filled with some forty of the educated 
44 Effendi" class; many of them came prepared with hard 
questions, attacking the Divinity of Christ, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, etc.' 

(iii.) Questions regarding: Christian prayer and worship. 

— 4 How do you worship God ? ' asked a Muhammadan of the 
Aurungfibfid district. At Haifa, in Syria, it was noted as an 
encouraging feature of the work among the Muslim women that 
they were beginning to ask intelligent questions, such as, 4 What 
does your Book say about prayer ? ' 4 How can we pray ? ' In 

a village near Muscat various questions as to prayers and 
pilgrimages were put to the aged Bishop French, as he sat in a 
circle of Arabs with their Sheikh at their head. A Persian Say id 
inquires in which direction the Christians turn in prayer. Referring 
to village itineration in the Deraj fit, where the Khans were, as a 
rule, the first people to call, French wrote that their first inquiry 
usually was if he knew General Nicholson, and then 4 the next 
question would generally be whether the English ever prayed, 
implying, in fact, whether they had any religion; for religion and 
the stated seasons for prayer are almost synonymous in the Afghan 
mind. * 

(iv.) Questions as to sin and forgiveness. —Oif the occa¬ 
sion above alluded to in a village near Muscat, Bishop French 
was asked, among other questions, 4 what would become of the 
drunkard and the fornicator in the coming Kingdom; in answer 
to which last,’ he says, 4 1 read much of Rev. xxi. and xxii., which 
seemed to strike them much.’ A Syrian woman asks, 4 What does 
the Book say about sin and forgiveness ? * During the spring of 
1901 there was 4 an unusual commotion among the Muslims, 
owing to a great interest stirred up by the evangelistic meetings in 
Cairo. The book depot was crowded for weeks by eager inquirers 
and disputants.’ 4 Much of the discussion,’ wrote the late Rev. 
F. F. Adeney, 4 was, I fear, unprofitable, such demands, for 
instance, being made as, 44 Prove to me, by philosophy, that I am 
a sinner.” ’ 

(v.) Questions about particular passages of Scripture. — 

Many questions are, of course, asked as to the explanation of diffi¬ 
cult passages in the Scriptures. For example, we read of a well- 
to-do Muslim living near Tangier, in Morocco, who read the 
Scriptures in secret. 4 It is significant that what most interested 
him was the warning against false and lying prophets, and he 
visited the missionaries to inquire who were meant.’ 

Referring to his visit to Shiraz, in April, 1883, Bishop French 
wrote of a general and a Sheikh who called upon him, ‘They 
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inquired particularly about 44 wiladat-i-gani ” (new birth), what it 
meant and how it was attained.' A young Muhammadan of 
Kashmir asks the meaning of the words, 4 The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth,’ etc. Sometimes it may be an appa¬ 
rent discrepancy which attracts the reader’s attention. At Baghln, 
on the way from Isfahan to Yezd, a Khan, who possessed a New 
Testament, asked a missionary 4 to reconcile the statements, first, 
that Herod the king died, and then, later in the Gospel story, that 
Herod the king killed John the Baptist.’ The two following ques¬ 
tions were probably not so much prompted by a desire to know 
the correct interpretation of the passages referred to as by curiosity 
to see how a Christian would explain verses of the Bible to which 
they themselves attach a meaning in accordance with their own 
preconceived opinions. Thus Bishop French writes of his Persian 
callers during his visit to Shiraz, in April, 1883, 4 This morning 
. . . some of them asked me to explain the words, 44 1 will give 
you another Comforter; ” ’ Muhammadans commonly insisting 
upon it that this refers to their own prophet. The speakers on this 
occasion were probably curious to hear the Bishop’s views. One 
of the chief Mujtahids of Kerman, who is 4 a man of renowned 
sanctity, and gets the credit of working miracles,’ was visited by 
the Rev. A. R. Blackett, and produced a copy of Henry Martyn’s 
New Testament, and, turning to the account of the Transfigura¬ 
tion, he asked, 4 Who the Elias could be that was to come before 
Christ’s return ? ’ the thought beneath his inquiry being that Christ 
foretold the coming of Muhammad. Or the speaker may have 
had leanings towards Bfibism or Behaism. 

(vi.) Sundry questions about various matters.—At La¬ 
hore 4 one day a Mullfi asked French why he was not a Jew, since 
he believed in the Law (Taurilt),’ to which the reply was given 
4 that it was a question of race.' A Muslim in the Delta, Lower 
Egypt, who had never seen the Bible before, asked 4 many curious 
questions ’ before finally purchasing one: 4 Why was the gospel of 
Jesus Christ named after other men ? ’ 4 Why was there not a 

Gospel of Paul as well as of Matthew ? ’ 4 How did God send the 

three books (the Law, the Psalms, and the Gospel) down ? ’ The 
Rev. D. M. Thornton, speaking of the work 4 at an out-station 
three miles to the north of Cairo, . . . among the boatmen who 
assemble there from all parts of Egypt to sell their grain and 
goods,’ says— 

Some of their most constant inquiries will perhaps interest you ; sucli 
as ‘ How was Christ conceived ? How can a sinner be saved ? How will 
Christ come again ? How do you reconcile the teaching of the Qur'an 
and the Gospel ? What is the object of your preaching ? Has the 
Gospel really been corrupted ? Do you suppose through our Lord Isa 
we obtain divine blessings ? Why was Christ crucified ? Was it neces¬ 
sary for Him to be crucified ? Do all Christians carry out the Word of 
God? Why cannot we receive this teaching and remain Muslims? 
How can God become man ? This is an exceedingly strange thing/ 
And still more pointedly: 4 If a man believes in Christ and remains in 
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His religion and only a Muslim by name, and is nothing but a Christian 
at heart, what then? But for the matter of the Crucifixion I would 
become a Christian at once.’ But I must not forget to pass on the most 
searching appeal of all: ‘ How is it that you speak to us now in these 
days only, when you say that the Injfl, the Message of Salvation, was 
known 600 years before Muhammad and the Qur’an ! J ’ 

(C) Aspects of Christian Truth specially attractive to 
Muhammadan Minds. 

In the pages that immediately follow an attempt has been made 
to gain a general idea derived from a number of collected instances 
of those aspects of Christian truth which most powerfully attract 
Muhammadans. The result of the investigation will be found to 
be only that which, as Christians, we should expect. God's Word 
‘has still its ancient power.' ‘The old, old story' is ever new. 

‘ The Gospel of Christ' is still ‘the power of God unto salvation.’ * 
The Bible proves to be now, as ever, among Muhammadans as 
well as among other men, the great witness to itself; and the story 
of Jesus Christ, crucified, risen, and able and willing to save, is the 
great magnet to draw all hearts to Himself, f May the instances 
given below of the power and attractiveness of the Gospel serve to 
confirm our faith, to enhance our loyalty to the Holy Scriptures, 
and to stimulate us to greater zeal and faithfulness in making them 
known and bearing witness to the words of divine Truth ! • 

(i.) The Bible. — (jt) The volume excites interest. In Algeria, 
in an Arab coffee-house at B., an Arab bought a Bible, saying, 

‘ For a long time I have desired to possess this book.’ His 
interest in it, we may conjecture, arose from reading the praises of 
it in the Qur'an, or from a desire to become acquainted with tha 
Holy Book current among the wealthy and powerful Christian 
nations. At a social gathering in the house of a leading ecclesi¬ 
astic at Shiraz, Bishop French tells us that ‘ the great copy of the 
whole Persian Bible seemed very attractive to them.’ This is quite 
in accordance with the Oriental instinct that a sort of dishonour is 
done to the Word of God if it be not printed in large and imposing 
style and size. 

(h) But better than this, the Jiihfe attracts not merely by its 
reported excellence or its formidable size, but by the actual know¬ 
ledge of its contents. ‘ Once I asked him,’ writes a missionary of 
a convert from Muhammadanism, ‘ what was the chief thing that 
first attracted him to the Bible, and he said, “ Well, the first day I 
met you I asked you a lot of questions about different things in 
religion, and instead of answering me out of your own head, you 
found some place in the Bible, and read me out something out of 
this in answer to every one of my questions. I thought that it 
must indeed be God's book if it had an answer to all the questions 
which were troubling my mind.” ’ $ Said an old Muhammadan 

* Horn. I. 16. f St. John xii. 32. 

X Punjab Mission News , June 16, 1903. 
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woman in Palestine to her guests, after listening to a Bible-reading 
by a missionary, * Didn't I tell you that the Christians' doctrine 
is good, and their lives are better than ours 4 ?' In the United 
Provinces, India, a Muhammadan woman said to the missionary, 
‘Read to us out of your book, Miss Sahib; it is God’s book—a 
wonderful book. We can't let you go till you have read to us.' 
A wealthy Muhammadan, a former patient of Dr. Sturrock’s, at 
Baghdad, tells him that ‘ he had been reading the Gospels and 
found them very beautiful.’ Writes Miss Cay, of the old Cairo 
Mission— 

Presently a remark was made, which I treasure, partly for its pretty 
Eastern expression, and partly for its dee]) truth as regards the Gospel 
we preach; one of our hearers said: * Their words are so sweet that the 
thirsty may drink from them.* 

The Rev. J. Tunbridge, Kangra, India, writes, * A Muhammadan 
seized a copy [of the New Testament] one day when we were 
talking to the people near his shop, and becamo at once immersed 
in its pages, saying, “ This appeals strongly to my heart.” ' How 
many are the cases of which the following is typical, whero 
patients in medical missions, who are at first indifferent or opposed 
to the Bible-readings, after a while become keenly interested! 
Miss Bird, speaking of such en instance in Yezd, writes— 

• 

For some days the mother sat silent during our Bible talks, and only 
appeared interested when we united in prayer for the invalid's recovery, 
if it should he God's will. But the story, new to them, of love passing 
knowledge won its way, and before ten days were over she was the 
keenest for teaching. 

The following is also doubtless a typical instance of many 
cases, where interest in the Bible is first aroused by the recom¬ 
mendation of a friend. A man visited his home (two hundred 
miles from where he lived) after a long absence. While there, ‘ a 
friend said to him, “ Have you ever read the Christians’ Book ? If 
not, I advise you to get a copy.” He did so, and once was found 
by a Muhammadan friend using it. In answer to the reproaches 
of his friend, he said, “Let mo read you something from this 
Book.” He did so, and that man too soon possessed himself of a 
Bible, and commenced the study of it.’ The Rev. C. H. A. Field's 
experience of evangelistic work in the Peshawar district is in har¬ 
mony with the instances above given. He says— 

One is struck in almost every case of genuine inquiry with the fact 
that the inquiry was started by a copy of the Scriptures falling into some 
one’s hands, and not by anything the missionary had said or done. A 
Testament bought at an auction led to the purchaser becoming an 
inquirer in one case; and one taken up casually in a friend’s bouse led 
to th& same result in another. 

( c) In some cases it is more particularly the instruct ivenens and 
moral teaching of the Bible which appeal to men's hearts. A man 
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comes into the Bible Dep6t at Wad Medani, on the Blue Nile, 
and after reading part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, exclaims, ‘ I per¬ 
ceive that the Injil forbids every evil act, whereby it is plain to me 
that it is the truth.* A Muslim officer at Khartum remarks to a 
colporteur, * I have read the Bible in Egypt and am fond of it, for 
I find there is no other book like it so full of instruction.* As a 
colporteur was selling books at the market of A. G., in the Pro¬ 
vince of Constantine, Algeria, a Kaid comes up, and is handed a 
Bible, which he carefully examines, and reads aloud a few verses, 
saying, * This is excellent.’ To the bystanders he also speaks thus 
of the book: 1 It is the Word of God.’ ‘ You insult God by speak¬ 
ing so [i.e. calling the books ‘kouffar* (infidel)], since it is the 
Holy Book. It teaches the pardon of offences and love to our 
fellow-men. After all, the God of Jesus is the same as the God of 
Muhammad.’ In the preceding are some seasonable words against 
several Muhammadan prejudices or ignorances. The Kaid did not 
indeed declare the whole truth, but only so much of it as the 
bystanders could take in, and in a form to which they could not 
object. 

(d) The Bible is recognized as the vehicle of the truth. I)r. 
J. O. Summerhayes writes— 

It was reported to me that an Arab who came and heard the preach¬ 
ing said, when he was tackled about his faith, that he had ‘the Taurfit 
and Injil ’ (the Old and New Testament), and knew that they showed the 
right way even better than the Qur’an, but feared to let this be known, 
or he would be called a ‘ Wahhabi.’ 

• 

A Muhammadan at Qumishah tells a colporteur, \vho had 
explained to him what his books were: ‘ I know very well that 
the Truth is in those books, for I have read them; there is nothing 
in our hands like them.’ ‘Abdu’l-Maslh was invited by an old 
fellow-student, a doctor, to come and see him. He could not 
credit it that he had become a Christian. After a great deal of 
discussion about the Injil and the Qur’an the doctor admitted that 
he could not refute the arguments which had led AbduT-Masih 
to become a Christian ; that the Qur’an was not equal to the 
Gospel, and that the truth was to be found only in the Gospel. 

So he begged a Gospel from AbduT-Masih.* Sheikh-was for 

a time in the hospital at Old Cairo, and was at first very fanatical 
and 1 much opposed to hearing the Gospel read or spoken in thb 
ward. . . . By degrees the Word of God seemed to be softening 
his heart, and instead of refusing to listen to the teaching of 
Christ, he became an eager hearer, and at last was hardly ever 
seen without a Gospel in his hand. ... He seemed to be a true 
believer in Christ as the Son of God, and confessed so to Miss 
Sells on the last Sunday that he was in the hospital, saying, “How 
can I but believe now that I have read the Book? ” “ But you 

didn’t believe when you first came here; you were like the 

* Fifth story at the end of the Mizanu'l-Haqqy p. 807 (Pers. Edn.). 
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Muhammadans outside who refuse to believe in Jesus.” To this 
he answered, “ Ah, but then I hadn’t seen your Book; they would 
believe too if they had read that.” ’ Strikingly similar to the 
previous in its main outlines is the following. One of the chief 
Muhammadans of Kashmir, who might not inappropriately be 
called the ‘ Archdeacon of the upper part of the valley,* was for 
a time an in-patient of the C.M.S. hospital, Srinagar, and at first 
most reluctant to listen to any Christian teaching. By degrees 
his prejudices began to pass away, and he began to study day by 
day the Gospel of St. John, which Dr. A. Neve put into his hands. 
And before he left 4 he confessed to me,’ wrote the doctor, ‘ that 
what was in our Book was true, and that he knew Christ was 
the Saviour of the world.’ The two following are also instances 
of a conviction of the truth arising from the perusal of the Scrip¬ 
tures. In the Marakesh district of Morocco, ‘ a young Moor who 
had bought a Gospel returned it after a few days to the depot, 
saying that he would either have to become a Christian or give up 
reading the Book.’ ‘ About six years ago,’ w’rites the Bev. T. 
Davis, of Bombay, 4 a young Maulawl came to our discussions and 
soon took an active interest in them. He began to study the Bible 
with a view to carry on a mischievous aggression against the 
Christian religion. By degrees he was led to experience that 
lonesomeness of the human heart which truth creates and alone 
can satisfy. After a pilgrimage to Mecca he returned still unsatis¬ 
fied, and at the close of one of our discussions declared himself to 
be in heart a Christian, and requested baptism.’ 

(ii.) particular Books or Passages of the Bible.—* Sheikh 
Sfilih, a zealous Dehli Muhammadan,’ afterwards well known 
under the name of Abdu'l-Masih as ‘ the first native clergyman 
of the Church of England in India,’ * was drawn in the first 
instance to Christianity by hearing Henry Martyn preaching to 
Hindus at Cawnpore upon the Ten Commandments, and perceiving 
the superiority of the Old and New Testament to the teachings 
of the Qur’an and all the books of the Muhammadans that he had 
read, f The Bev. C. H. A. Field, speaking apparently with special 
reference to the Pathans, writes: * The Psalms especially seem 
to appeal to some, as they have many points of contact with the 
Qur’an.’ Of Ceylon we read: ‘At Jaffna, Muhammadans . . . 
often purchase copies of the Psalms and Proverbs and read them 
carefully.’ Miss Butlin, Baghdad, writes of the father of a boy 
patient in the hospital, he ‘ was the most wonderful Arab I have 
ever met, as he was always reading the Bible, and his face would 
light up with joy at any striking passage. Some one had given 
him St. John’s Gospel and the Psalms, and he had read these 
while in the desert, and begged for a Testament. “ Now sit down 
and* listen to this,” he would say; “was there ever anything 
like it ? Why, I am a Christian, and my boy Azeek must be a 

* History of the Church Missionary Society , vol. i. pp. 182, 183. 

t Fifth story at the end of the Mlzanu'l-Haqq, p. 305 (Pers. Edn.). 
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Christian too.” ’ Colporteur Mas‘ad Daoud writes of his work 
in Port Said: ‘About one-third of my sales have been among 
Muhammadans, who chiefly ask for the Proverbs of Solomon/ 
4 Here is a book I bought from you last year/ said a Muslim to 
Colporteur Sinas in Scutari, producing at the same a well-thumbed 
copy of Proverbs; * it is my guide and companion/ At Jaffna, 
Ceylon, 4 in the home of Muhammadans, a considerable number 
of portions were sold, especially of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
Proverbs/ The Rev. C. H. A. Field 'reports the baptism of a 
Pathan from across the border, whose lirst contact with the Gospel 
was through a torn copy of St. Matthew in Pushtu finding its 
way to his village.’ Mr. T. A. Carmichael, Meerut, in reference 
to his itinerating work writes : ‘ A large crowd of Muhammadans 
listen well in another spot while I discourse on some of Christ's 
teachings, taken from the Sermon on the Mount.’ A colporteur 
offers Scriptures at the railway station, Cairo, to several Muslims 
waiting for a train. After a little conversation, 4 1 took out a 
copy,’ he says, 4 and read to them from St. Matthew xxii. 35-40. 
And when I had read, Thov shall love ike Lord thy God with all 
Iky heart , with all thy soul , and with all tfuf mind, and again, Thou 
shalt love thy neiyhhour as thyself\ one of them said, “ Would God 
that all men did walk according to this Word! ” and forthwith 
he purchased not only St. Matthew, but also a New Testament.’ 
A Shi‘ah Muhammadan at Karachi who was afterwards baptized, 
was attracted by the Rev. A. E. Ball’s reading a passage from 
St. Matthew vi. at a noisy bazar preaching. A woman in Egypt 
was 4 intensely interested ’ in the story of Christ’s casting *out the 
evil spirit in the synagogue (St. Mark i.) and His healing Vhraon’s 
wife’s mother. 4 1 have often seen the women listen before,’ wrote 
Miss Waller, 4 but never devour the words as this one did.’ 
Colporteur Salim relates that, when travelling in Central Morocco, 
he journeyed for seven days with some Sus men, ‘who gladly 
listened to his reading of God’s Word, and were especially 
impressed by the story of the Prodigal Son.’ We read as follows 
of a 4 village lady ’ in the C.M.S. hospital at Kinnfin: 4 Last night 
a bigoted Muslim neighbour brought her a copy of their 44 Tradi¬ 
tions ; ” she looked at it for a minute, and then laid it down, 
saying, 44 1 love the Gospel of St. John best, it enlightens my heart; 
the more I read it, the more hungry I am for it.’” In November, 
1890, Bishop French wrote from Tunis— 

% 1 am starting with the Mullii a careful translation of St. Hilary on 
the Trinity, the early chapters of winch, on St. John's teaching in his 
first chapter, appear to seize the Mulla with a great surprise. He went 
into a kind of ecstaey over them this morning, of a most genuine and 
unmistakable kind, however, on the words 4 born not of blood, nor of the 
will of man.' etc. He put his hand over his forehead and exclufmed 
‘ Fahimt! Fahimt!’ (I understand. I understand), like the old Eureka 1 
Eureka! * Now I see what for these fifty-five years of my life I never 

had a conception of before.' In all my missionary days I never was more 
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struck with the seizure divine truth makes, and the hold it takes super¬ 
humanly, of a heart somewhat unprejudiced and open to its influences * 

(iii.) The Life, Work, and Teaching of Jesus.—There 

are, no doubt, some like the women among whom a Bible-woman 
was working in Morocco, who seem to be ‘dense and sensual, 
with no care for the comfort and teaching the Bible gives/ But, 
thanks be to God, there are many others, both men and women, 
to whose hearts the Lord Jesus Christ most touchingly appeals 
in one aspect or another through the many-sided attractiveness 
of His life, work, and teaching. 

(a) His surpassing Dignity . — A doctor in India, already 
mentioned, was attracted by the Muhammadan title of Jesus, 
Rfihu’llah (Spirit of God), and led to inquire about this great 
Personage.f 4 A Muhammadan in Southern India, not long ago, 
was first drawn to faith in Jesus Christ by reading the genealogy 
with which St. Matthew begins his narrative. Such a procession, 
he thought, must lead up to a mighty name; and he approached 
with reverence the story of the Nativity.’ J 

(b) The Story of His Life and Work. —In Algeria, ‘at T., an 
Arab bought the New Testament in French, and was very glad 
that it contained the story of the life of our Lord/ He said to 
the colporteur, ‘I have heard much talking about Josus Christ, 
apd to-day you bring me the book which speaks of Him/ In the 
same country again, 4 at S. O., an Arab,’ writes a colporteur, 

4 when he saw that I had the Bible for sale, exclaimed, “ Ah! 
you sell the Holy Book. I know it. I have been in Constantine, 
and ha4 intercourse with the English missionaries there, who 
always speak of Jesus. Wait! I will call my friends, and then 
you shall speak to us about Him/* * In Persia, a colporteur thus 
describes a visit to nomads : 4 Those very few who could read 
bought some Scriptures, and the rest eagerly begged us to read 
and explain the story of ‘Isa (Jesus), to which they joyfully 
listened/ At ‘Aligarh ‘an old Muhammadan woman who con¬ 
stantly comes, bringing various members of her family, seems 
wonderfully to have grasped the truth of Christ being the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world ; she loves to hear our story of 
Him each time she comes/ Many of the patients at the men’s 
hospital, Isfahan, ' ask for Bibles and Testaments before they 
leave, that they may take them home and read the life of Jesus 
Christ for themselves/ 

( c ) The love of Jesus realized. 4 We love Him, because He first 
loved us/§—A wealthy Muhammadan lady at Agra, after reading 
the Bible regularly for some time, one day whispers to the Bible- 
woman, ‘ I do believe in Christ and love Him, and so does my 
husband; but we dare not confess it/ Dr. H. Martyri Clark 

• 

* Birks’ Life of Bishop French, II. 333. 

t Fifth story in Mtzanu'l-Haqq , p. 307 (Pers. Edn.). 

X Moule on Romans i. 3 (Expositor’s Bible), pi>. 14, 15. 

§ 1 John iv. 19. 
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writes as follows of a Muhammadan inquirer under instruction:— 
1 As I talked of the family troubles which would ensue on baptism, 
his face lit up with a joy touching to see, 44 I do not know much 
about Christ,'* said he ; “ but this I know, He is more to me than 
father or mother, or aught beside.” * A Muhammadan woman of 
one of the villages near Howrah, though illiterate, begs for a tract 
from the missionaries, and declares her intention to learn to read, 

4 so that I may read about Jesus, and what He has done for me.’ 
And again, she assures the missionaries 4 she should never forget 
what Jesus had done for her.* 

Little Bagum, a child-wife of fourteen years of age, had been 
treated by her husband with the greatest cruelty, and finally he 
attempted to kill her by pouring two bottles of naphtha over her, 
and setting her on fire. After she had been taken thirty miles to 
the women’s hospital, Julfa, * she began asking for the 44 Book ” 
to be road to her,’ writes Dr. Emmeline M. Stuart, 4 and begged us 
to tell her more about Jesus.’ It came out that she had been 
greatly interested in the story of the Woman of Samaria, which 
she had hoard from a missionary, and had subsequently learned 
all she could about Jesus from the two children of a Christian 
convert who stayed for a time in her mother’s village. 4 Ignorant 
of nearly everything else in the Bible, she yet had grasped in a 
most wonderfully clear manner the. leading truths. Over and over 
again, both in delirium and when quite conscious, wrould tfie 
little voice recite her simple faith in words like these: “ Jesus 
Christ loves me; He died for me; He has forgiven my sins; i 
believe in Him; He has got a place for me in heaven.” She 
asked me the first day if she would get better, and I told her 
gently that she could never be well here on earth again, but that 
there was a happy home in heaven, where all who loved Jesus and 
believed in Him would go and stay there always, free from pain. 
She looked up so brightly and said, 44 Yes, that will be much better, 
and I believe in Jesus; He loves me, and He will give me a place 
there.” ’ * 

(d) The Worth and Teaching of Jesus. —A Persian inquirer (and 
how many there are like him!) ‘ is greatly struck by our Lord's 
character and teaching.’ 4 1 have begun reading the New' Testa¬ 
ment,’ said a Maulawi in India, 4 and I am astonished at it. Take 
that command alone, 44 Love your enemies ”—we have nothing like 
it in the Qur’an. Yours is the better book of the two.’ A Muham¬ 
madan w T oman in an Indian zenana, after hearing a picture of the 
Good Shepherd explained to her, says, 4 1 want to meet the Lord 
Jesus, Miss Sahib; how 7 can I see Him? ’ Some rude and bigoted 
Muhammadans near the Pyramids, who w T ere at first noisy and 
made interruptions, listened quietly to 4 the sayings of Jesus,* and 
said to Miss Jackson, 4 You bring us beautiful w T ords,’ adding,# 4 you 

* The story is given in the C..V..S. Report , 1900-1901, j)p. 187,188, and has 
also been published separately as one of the Medical Mission Leaflets, No. 7. 
4 Joyful, joyful, shall the meeting be.* 
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would change the whole village with such words as these,’ if she 
would consent to come and live among them. Malays at Medan, 
Sumatra, when offered a copy of the Gospels for sale, used often 
to give it back when they saw the name Injll on the cover, * saying 
that Muslims had no need for such books.’ But when persuaded 
to listen to some of our Lord’s parables, they nearly always 
purchased copies, 4 remarking that they had no idea that the 
Gospels contained such good things.’ A Shereef from the Sus 
country among the Atlas mountains, received a Gospel on a passing 
visit to Tangier. Subsequently to this he spent some years in the 
dungeon of Mogador on a grave criminal charge. ‘While in 
prison, he sent to Tangier for a copy of the New Testament, in 
the hope that it might be useful to him in working sorcery ! He 
found the Book of greater value than he had anticipated, for his 
attention was arrested by the character and teaching of Christ, and 
after his release he inquired of several missionaries more fully the 
way of salvation,’ and was eventually baptized in the city of Fez. 
Here too, perhaps, we may appropriately place the striking testi¬ 
mony of a well-to-do Persian tradesman, who had been seeking the 
right way for twenty years and ‘ had gradually become convinced,* 
writes the Bev. C. H. Stileman, 4 that Muhammadans had not the 
true knowledge of God. By degrees he had also come to the con¬ 
clusion that the followers of Christ had really come to know Him 
Whom to know is life eternal; and he told me that nothing could 
satisfy him but this knowledge.' 

(e) His Crucifixion ami Resurrection. —At a Sunday service, 
conducted by Miss Brighty and Dr. Urania Latham at Fahraj, 
twenty miles from Yezd, the latter 4 read the story of the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and, finding the people were listening so attentively, she 
went on to the Besurrection, and explained it all. It was a most 
impressive service. Most, if not all, had never heard the story 
before, and were struck with wonder. When any newcomers 
entered the room, they made signs to them to sit quiet and listen/ 
Miss Nuttall writes from Bamallah, Palestine: 4 Last Easter 
Sunday but one, I took the subject of the Besurrection with our 
Christian women as usual. A tall Bedawy-looking woman had 
come in, and seemed much interested. After the meeting she 
said, 4 Oh, lady, Low beautiful are the words of your honourable 
Qur’an! Do tell me more about Saidna ‘Isa. Let me know more 
of the precious news. . . .” So I invited her for the next day, and 
she sat and listened for about two hours while I told her of 
Christ’s Death and Besurrection.’ Of the attitude of Muhamma¬ 
dans in his district, the Bev. F. Bower, of Kunnankulam, Cochin, 
S. India, writes— 

As a rule, the majority of them are more or less proud, rude, and 
bigoted, but during the last year or two there has been a change in them 
for the better. Some will now listen to the story of the Cross most 
attentively for a considerable time, and even rebuke those who try to 
put a stop to the preaching.* 

* C.M.ij. Report, 1899-1900, p. 883. 
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(/) Chritt'is Stroud Gomintj. —Speaking of the Julfa to Kerman 
road, Persia, a colporteur writes, ‘ At many places along this route 
we were unable to sell books, but we had many conversations, 
almost all of which referred as most of the conversations do in 
this country nowadays—to Christ’s second coming.* * The Rev. 
C. T. Wilson, of Palestine, writes— 

It is very remarkable that our Lord's second coming 1 is a subject 
which I invariably find interests and solemnizes the Muslims, especially 
the more serious and thoughtful ones. As is well known, they expect 
His return to slay the Dejjfil or Antichrist, which event the Palestine 
Muhammadans say is to take place near Lydd; and to find that we. too. 
are expecting Him. and that soon, makes a deep impression on them. 

* On every hand,’ wrote the late Miss Attlee, ‘1 notice a marked 
spirit of inquiry into Christianity among the Muslims, far more 
than there used to be, and I believe it is chiefly due to the general 
expectation amongst them that the Lord Jesus, Whom of course 
they all look upon as a great Prophet, is “ coming again ” soon to 
“ judge the world for forty years.” I heard that one of the chief 
Muslim teachers in Jerusalem had said, in a public address lately, 
“ We have been mistaken in thinking that the end is to be for 
Muhammad; we know now, it will be for Sayyidna ‘Isa (our Lord 
Jesus).” Several men have said the same to me, viz. that the 
day of Muhammadanism is nearly over, and that as it was 
“ established by the sword,” so they expect it to be put an end 
to in the same way.’ 

(//) The Great Intercessor. —An old woman in one *of tho 
villages near Old Cairo, who, though apparently not b&ptized, 
confesses herself a Christian before her Muslim neighbours, says 
of the Saviour, ‘ My love for Him comes from the bottom of my 
heart, for He is my Mediator and Advocate in the day of judgment, 
and if I do not trust and love Him, to whom shall I go?’ A 
beggar accosts a colporteur in Morocco with the unusual formula, 

4 In the name of the Intercessor.’ It transpires that on a previous 
occasion he bought a book from the colporteur. Since then, mis¬ 
fortune and bad times had overtaken him, ‘ But this one book ’ (a 
little Gospel) he said, ‘ I would not sell, because it tells of the groat 
Intercessor.’ 

(h) Sundry : The ‘ many mansions ’; the privilege of prayer 
to Jesus; the universality of the Gospel; the lofty spiritual 
character of Christianity.—Miss E. L. Oxley writes as follows of 
two interesting pupils in Madras, ‘a mother and daughter, very 
pool* and ignorant, but very eager listeners to the word of truth ’:— 

They say they are both really Christian at heart, and I am never to 
say that they are Muhammadans, tor it grieves them. The mother does 
not expect to live long, and says she knows that Jesus has gone to prepare 
a place for her. She is very timid, having always lived in retirement, so 
sometimes she asks, ‘Will He come to receive me Himself?’ and when 
I say • Yes.* she looks pleased, and says, ‘ I am to be fetched.* 

* British and Foreign Bible Society’s Report , 1902. 
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A Muslim woman in Egypt, when asked if she would like to pray 
to our Lord, and ask Him to save her, was much astonished. 
4 Can I pray to Him ? * she asked; 4 1 don't know the right words 
to say, and ought I not to put on a clean dress to pray in ? * An 
aged Muhammadan woman in Cairo 4 listened eagerly to the 
Gospel, and often asked to hear more of the Book. She displayed 
unbounded delight when the words, 44 Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ” were read to her, and clapped her 
hands, saying, 44 It is for everybody, the Muslim women as well as 
the Christian. Praise be to God.” * A Muhammadan lad, the 
first convert in Mombasa, who previously had displayed consider¬ 
able bigotry, said ‘he wished to become a Christian,’ because I 10 
saw our faith was holier, and our religion more spiritual than his 
own, and the lives of the teachers of our Christian faith so 
different. 

(iv.) The good tidings of an Atoning Saviour.—A 

Muhammadan came to the missionary at Kushtia, Nadiya 
District, Bengal. ‘ He said he had read a great deal of the Bible, 
and was convinced that Christ alone could save him, and not 
Muhammad.’ One of the strongest arguments is our personal 
witness of our relation to Christ, and what He has done for us. 
“ Jf you have received this salvation,” asked one Muslim, “ why 
should not I ? ” 4 As I told two young men of salvation in Jesus, 

their Kurdish servant, sitting by, leaned forward to listen, and 
finally bi;oke out with : 44 Khfinum, is it for the Kurds too? ” ’ * 
A poor Muslim woman in an Egyptian village thus expresses her 
intended venture of faith : 4 1 have always heard from my neigh¬ 
bours that He died only for the Christians, but the Sitt says lie- 
died for Muslims as well, and I’m going to believe it.’ In Cairo, 

4 to go from house to house reading the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
still a work of great patience, . . . but there are many who are 
beginning to confess themselves in need of just such a Saviour .’ 
Two Muslins in the Panjab said to a Christian worker, 4 We 
believe and love your message, and think that beside Christ , there 
is no Saviour; but we shrink from confessing our faith publicly, 
lest we should lind afterwards that we were unable to live up to 
our profession.’ Fiom Kirman, Miss Bird wrote in 1901— 

In the dispensary we have seen a marked change in the interest taken 
in the Gospel readings and prayers. Only last August one woman said. 

* Tell us all about Jesus Christ’s death, and why He died.’ ‘ It will take 
some time.' * We are in no hurry if you are not.’ As she spoke sjie 
looked round to see if any one dissented from her, but though forty-three 
were present, not one said she had not time to listen. There was perfect 
silence for twenty-five minutes. Many wept and looked so longing when 
they Jieard * why He died.’ 

From Palestine comes similar testimony. 4 One hears,’ wrote 

* So writes ‘ An Armenian Christian Evangelist * in The Missionary Review 
of the World for Oct., 1904, p. 727. 
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the late Miss Attlee, 4 of the village men and women sometimes 
sitting up talking about religion until midnight, and a woman told 
me she had overheard a man on one of these occasions say that 
“ nothing made him so glad ” as to hear me tell “ about the 
atoning death of Christ.”’ In the same country, a young 
Muhammadan Sheikh on one occasion 4 brought an older Sheikh, 
who listened most attentively to the Bible, and then exclaimed, 
“ Then there is an atonement for sin ! These words are sweeter 
than honey.” * And again, in the Muslim quarter of Bethlehem, 
a Muhammadan says to a lady missionary, ‘ We know that Jesus 
was a prophet, but never heard that He was a Saviour till you 
came and told us, and every day you come I feel more convinced 
that what you read or say is true. Why has no one told us 

before ? * At Baghdad an earnest inquirer relates, ‘ I could not 

sleep last night, but stood and wept, as, in vision, I saw the 
crucified Christ dying for my sins.’ Faith in the Saviour’s Atone¬ 
ment gives hope and peace to the sick and dying. An old 

Muhammadan woman in Ceylon before her death tells her 

daughter, ‘ I know I am dying, but I am not afraid, for I am going 
to God, and I shall be with Jesus, who, the teacher says, came to 
save sinners.’ A native of Morocco, who had been reading the 
New Testament, but was not apparently baptized, when very ill, 
testifies thus : 1 It is all settled now ; Jesus is in my heart, and ps 
He is the only Saviour of men He is my Saviour. I have no fear 
of death, for as He lives, I shall live also.’ A Muhammadan 
woman near Faizabad, United Provinces, India, invites Jier aged 
mother to listen to the Christian teaching in these words,/ Listen, 
mother, you have never heard anything like this before, how Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, came to die for us, to wash us from our 
sins.’ 

(v.) The prospect of Rest for the Soul. —This is often felt 
to be the soul’s most pressing need, and the craving for rest and 
the hope of finding it in the Christian faith act as a powerful 
magnet to the troubled heart. Referring to ‘ a long and pleasant 
evening with a Nicodemus-like Mull a, who sat one and a half 
hours,’ Bishop French wrote at Shiraz in 1883— 

* Maslh imroz aram ’ (Christ is peace to-day), and the teaching* based 
upon it, struck him much. ... I was most refreshed by meeting such a 
gentlemanly, humble, modest inquirer to whom the truth seemed as 
clear as fresh water out of springs. In speaking of ‘ Christ is peace to¬ 
day ’ the Nicodemus said, ‘ You must have the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
yau,’ of which I had been speaking. Evidently the thought had taken 
hold of him in a strange way. # 

The following refers to a young woman in Palestine, a member 
of an in-patients’ class:—‘ One day, when speaking to them of 
Jesus taking away our sins, she said thoughtfully, “That would 
be rest. Can Muslims have this rest ? ” Later on she said, “ I 

* Life of Bishop French , vol. ii. pp. 58, 59. 
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believe with all my heart that Jesus is the Son of God, and that 
He died for our sins, and now I have rest.” ’ She was sub¬ 
sequently baptized. A small boy came to a missionary in a town 
which he visited once a year for preaching, and said, 4 1 want to 
be a Christian.* 4 Why ? * * Four years ago I bought a New 

Testament from you, and have been studying it ever since.* 

4 What is there in that that makes you wish to be a Christian ? * 

4 There is one verse alone which is enough to make me wish it, 
that verse where it is said, 44 Ye shall find rest unto your souls.** 
None of our books speak of rest to the soul, and I want 
that rest.* * 

4 Why do you want to be a Christian *? ’ said the Rev. T. 
Bomford to a Muhammadan once. 4 There is one verse in the 
Gospel which would alone be enough to make me wish to be a 
Christian.* 4 What is that ? ’ ‘ It is the words in St. Matthew, 

“ Como unto Me, and I will give you rest.” “ You shall find rest 
to your souls.” I know the books of Islam ; there is no promise 
of rest there. I want that rest.’ f Just before Mr. Bomford left 
India in 1891 a Muhammadan Maulawl wrote to him from a place 
a hundred miles off, saying, ‘ I have searched our books through 
and through, but find no rest to my soul in them. Can Christianity 
reach the soul ? How can I learn about it ? ’ J 

(vi.) Faith in Christ, the secret of Spiritual Strength 
and Power. —A young Mulla, ‘ son of a well-known teacher in 
the capital of Kurdistan—a Kurd of the Kurds,’ and a very zealous 
and bigoted Muslim, came under the influence of a Nestorian 
preacher -from Urumia. 4 This man, he found, spoke the truth, 
and although he tempted him in many ways, could not induce him 
to lie in act any more than in word. The young Muslim concluded 
that a religion which will keep a man from lying must bo worth 
looking into.* ‘ One young woman,’ wrote Miss Attlee of her work 
on the Mount of Olives, 4 the eldest in our girls’ class, cheered me 
very much by coming in one day to me when I was sitting alone 
and saying so earnestly, as if from her very heart, 44 If only one 
knew how to be saved from sin! ” And when she did seem to 
realize the truth, unlike most who are afraid ever to speak of 
Christ, she at once told her mother, “It is Jesus only who saves 
us from sin ’*; and afterwards she repeated the same to some 
poor women with whom she was engaged in labour on the open- 
air village threshing-floor, adding, 44 I know it is true, for 1 have 
proved it myself.” ’ In an account of work in the Muslim villages 
near Jerusalem, a lady missionary writes, 4 In their hard circum¬ 
stances, with little or nothing to break the monotony of the daily 
round, the missionary’s appearance is a welcome sight, and as 
they hear of the world beyond with its peace and rest, they 
naturally long for it, and are open to be taught the way. The 

* Punjab Mission News , Aug. 15,1903. 

f C.M.S. Intelligencer , July, 1898. 

%Ib. 
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fact that nothing unclean can enter there comes home to them, 
and the question asked, 44 How can I keep this tongue ? ” leads on 
to practical Christianity through the only Saviour. Many are the 
prayers sent up from earnest hearts for forgiveness and salvation 
to God in these Muslim villages, in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
With these instances may be compared the following, which 
indicate some consciousness at all events of the soothing and 
elevating power of the Word of God and prayer. Miss Bird wrote 
from Yezd of a Khan’s wife, who had been visited and successfully 
treated for tuberculosis, and afterwards became an earnest listener 
to the Bible-reading. One day she said, 4 1 should like to sit and 
listen all day, then I could be good; but now as soon as you go 
the devil makes me worse than ever.* In Palestine, ‘one 
missionary states that several girls were accustomed to come in 
to family prayers in the evenings, saying that if they felt angry or 
ruffled about anything it always seemed to soothe them, and to 
“ drive the devil away.” ’ 

(vii.) Christian example and other visible results of 
practical Christianity.— Deeply interesting is it to read of ‘the 
increasingly large number of converts who have been won to 
Christianity by association with Indian Christian families, whose 
influence has been that of a distinctly Christian character.’ * 
Thus at Annfield, in the United Provinces, North India, two 
Musulmans 4 were drawn into Christianity through the friendly 
conduct and kindness of our native Christians, who had employed 
them as servants.’ A convert of the Muhammadan Mission in 
Bombay 4 was won by the example of his Christian employers.’ 
A Muslim convert in the prime of life in Morocco was drawn to 
Christ, and led to trust Him, through the example and teaching 
of two European agents of the British and Foreign Bible Society.f 
Dr. Adams says of his medical assistant at Sakhi Sarwar, that a 
leading Baluch chief secretly writes 4 to say ho had watched his 
consistent life, and wanted to know more of the Christian religion.’ 
Among the inquirers some years ago in Julfa and Isfahan was ‘ a 
man who was first drawn to Christianity by noticing the marked 
contrast between the lives of the professed leaders of Islam and 
the life of a poor old convert in his own village who had frequently 
been beaten, and had suffered much persecution for Christ’s sake. 
It seemed to him that the religion of the one was but a mere 
outward shell, whereas the faith of the other was a living reality.’ 
The quiet testimony and unostentatious exhibition of Christian 
graces in the circle of home life should, and does have, as the 
following cases show, the effect of leading those who witness them 
to inquire and believe. Through the witness of a bright young 
convert in her home in a Persian village 4 a sister has believed and 
confesses herself a Christian.’ In the same country, again, the 

* Rev. T. Davis of the C.M.S. Muhammadan Mission, Bombay, in his 
Annual Letter, 1903. 

t Report , 1902, p. 178. 
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influence of another village girl since her baptism has been so 
blessed that her mother-in-law, who ill-treated her, ‘ because she 
was found praying a Christian prayer,’ ‘ has become quite a keen 
inquirer, and seems really seeking salvation through Jesus.’ 
Here are some examples of the attractive influence of the results 
of practical Christianity. At Baghdad, ‘ one man who underwent 
an operation became an earnest inquirer, recognizing in the 
dispensary work a practical illustration of the lofty tenderness of 
the Gospel, which he learned to read and love.* A missionary’s 
wife in Palestine 4 inquired at the public well about a girl who 
iiad been in the hospital, and the woman to whom she spoke 
turned to her companions and exclaimed : “ Truly the religion of 
these Christians is better than ours. She how she asks after a 
poor girl! Our religion does not lead us to do that.” ’ ‘ Two 

soldiers of the Baluch regiment, who had been in Uganda,’ writes 
Dr. Summerhayes of Quetta, ‘astonished me by coming and 
demanding Bibles. They said they had seen what Christianity 
was doing in Uganda.’ 

(viii.) The Christian’s joy in life and peace in death.— 

In Turkish Arabia a young man, the distant relative of a convert 
whose life and conduct he lias watched for years, begins ‘ privately 

to read the Bible to discover the secret of-’s joy.’ ‘ A young 

K^byle, the son of the native chief,’ in Kabylia, Algeria, determined 
to become a Christian; and ‘ in his confession of faith the young 
convert said : “ A religion which causes such a change in the life 
of men like ‘All and others, who are now so happy and bright, is 
surely a true one; and henceforth I too will believe in Jesus as 
my Saviour.” ’ The peaceful serenity of the last days on earth 
of ‘ little Bagum,’ to whose touching story allusion has already 
been made, produced a deep impression upon the women in the 
hospital, who, although Muhammadans, used to sing Christian 
hymns to the dying child. ‘ They vied with each other in caring 
for her, and she was never left a moment alone. They confessed 
they had never seen such a thing, and I do not think they will 
over forget it. The child was so perfectly sure she was going 
straight to heaven. Jesus had forgiven her sins. He had a place 
ready for her. She had no fear, but talked constantly of the joy 
of heaven. It was Sv> different from the callous indifference of the 
Muhammadan death-bed that no one could fail to be impressed.* 
And again, ‘ A few months after her death, in November, Bagum’s 
mother and young sister walked from their village home to Julfa, 
for the sole purpose of finding out what was the secret of her 
happiness in her last hours, that they too might die like her.* 

(ix.) The high Christian ideal of Marriage.—* In this 
■degrading custom of polygamy,’ writes Miss A. Montgomery, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, Hamadan, ‘ we often find a 
text by which we show how inferior is the religion of the false 
prophet to the blessed, pure religion of the Lord Jesus. One 
never finds a Muslim woman who will deny Christianity this 
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superiority over the religion of the false prophet/ * A young 
Mullfi of Bukhara had been led to believe in Christ, in consequence 
of which his wife threatened to denounce him to the government. 
‘ Her husband was specially kind to her, and asked if he was better 
or worse since his new belief. She could not but admit he was 
kinder and better. Then he read to her the pages where a man 
is commanded to have one wife. As the object of every Muham¬ 
madan wife is to keep her husband from taking another wife, she 
was intensely interested. He went on to read that a man should 
love his wife as himself. This, so contrary to Oriental practice, 
struck her forcibly. Slowly her mind began to open to the 
truths of Christianity, and now they are both desiring to be 
baptized/ j* 

(x.) Dreams.- -Last, but by no mean least in interest or im¬ 
portance, we come to dreams. Many are the instances in the 
Persia Mission of the Church Missionary Society which have come 
under the notice of the missionaries, when the faith of inquirers 
has been stimulated and strengthened, or men have been led to 
become inquirers, through this means. The cases given below by 
way of example have all occurred in the Mission just mentioned. 
It would be highly interesting to know whether, in the experience 
of workers among Muhammadans in other countries, dreams have 
played an equally remarkable part in creating or fostering a spirit 
of inquiry. As the Persians are firm believers in dreams, and 
regard them as messages from the unseen world, they constitute 
for them a powerful incentive to corresponding action. , Looking 
at the effects produced, and remembering the manifold (means by 
which the Almighty works, few perhaps would be found to deny 
that Ho seems to have made use of this medium to speak to 
human hearts in Persia. 

In a certain Persian village the life of a poor old convert and 
the cruel persecution he endured made a great impression on one 
of his fellow-villagers. 1 After the old convert’s death,’ this man 
‘ had a dream in which the old man appeared, and beckoned him 
to follow the patli he had taken; and this led him to seek the 
missionary ’ and become an inquirer. { Dr. Lucy Molony of Yezd 
writes, 4 One girl whom we have known for some time had two 
dreams, in which she heard a voice telling her to come to me, and 
I would show her the way of salvation. After this, while we were 
still in the hills, she came almost daily for teaching, and I felt she 
was really anxious to learn, though very ignorant.’ *A most inte¬ 
resting man, about fifty, came repeatedly, bringing some poetry 
(composed by himself and written down for him by a professional 
writer) in praise of Christ, and confessing His deity. This man 
often brought others with him. His whole family profess them¬ 
selves Christians, but fear to come out. He was led to se6k the 

Missionary Review of the World, Oct., 1904, p. 734. 

t lb., p. 790. 

t C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 168. 
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truth through a dream/ * Another case is that of two * brothers, 
the latter a lino young soldier. The elder brother had a dream, 
which resulted in the conversion of both/ After careful instruc¬ 
tion they were recommended for baptism.f ‘ Paulus (Paul), like 
many other Easterns, was first influenced by a dream, by which 
ho was convinced that our Lord Jesus Christ could alone save 
him. It was long after this dream that he iirst saw any portion 
of God’s Word in his own language. His wife had visited Miss 
Bird’s dispensary for Persian women, and having there heard the 
Gospel message, procured a portion of the Persian New Testament. 
Paulus eagerly studied the Word of God, and was apparently a 
sincere Christian before he ever saw a Christian missionary. The 
Holy Spirit was his teacher, and he thankfully and joyfully 
accepted the message of salvation through Christ.’ j An educated 
man, able to read well, travelled a distance of 200 miles to the 
C.M.S. hospital at Yezd, in order to be cured of the opium habit. 

‘ About twelve years ago he bought from a colporteur of the Bible 
Society copies of St. John and St. Luke in Persian, which he read 
with great interest. Six months ago he had a remarkable dream 
by which he was convinced that our Lord Jesus Christ was able 
to save, and that Europeans might be able to help him to give up 
the opium habit. Shortly afterwards a man came to his village 
and testified to the fact that opium-smokers were being cured in 
the C.M.S. Hospital in Yezd, and he decided to come the eleven 
days’ journey and try to obtain deliverance. In the hospital he 
heard the Gospel message <|ay by day, regularly attended the 
services* and finally came day by day for regular instruction with 
a view to baptism. He went away very happy, having, as we 
believe, found the Pearl of great price as well as deliverance from 
the opium curse.’ $ 

It may be interesting to give a few of these dreams in detail, 
and it will hardly he denied that they are, to say the least, 
remarkable. The following is related by the Rev. Napier Malcolm 
of Shiraz. (The dream in question occurred before the man 
became an inquirer.) 

He dreamed he was in a desert and was being guided by my wife to a 
coffin. In the coffin there was a man in white clothes asleep and ap¬ 
parently dead; but when my wife touched him he got up. They all went 
together to another part of the desert, where there was a table, and over 
it was an arrangement like a shower-bath from which water was falling. 
As the water fell it formed into very large bubbles containing fruit and 
flowers of all kinds, and the Imbbles bounced off the table on to the 
ground, where they were caught up by a vast crowd surrounding the 
table. I think lie said that when he came forward to get a bubble some 

* C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 108. This and the following instance are 
relatodby the Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall, D.D. 

X Rev. C. H. Sfcileman’s Subjects of the SJmh, p. 88. 

§ Rev. 0. H. Stileman, writing from Yezd on June 27, quoted in C.M.S. 
Intelligencer , Sept., 1906, pp. 698, 699. 
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of the water fell on him. That is all I remember, but there is no doubt 
that the dream made a great impression on him and led to his bai)tism. 

Dr. D. W. Carr thus relates the story of another man— 

He dreamed that he was loader! with some chains by two men. They 
were taking him away when they met three people coming towards them. 
I was just going down to the hospital when I met the man; he was 
waiting at our door and almost leaped at me when I came out, and seized 
me by the coat with both hands and glared at me in such an astonished 
way that I thought he was mad. I asked him who the men were, and he 
said the one on one side was myself. The one on the other side he did 
not know, but he had a clear recollection of his face and would know him 
if he saw him. The middle man was the remarkable one, and had a great 
light radiating up from his head into heaven. I asked him who lie 
thought it was. He said lie didn’t know, but he thought it must be 
Jesus Christ. The centre man commanded that the chains should be 
loosed from his hands and neck, and they fell off; then he took him and 
they went up together from the earth, and then he awoke. He asked me 
what I thought it meant. I told him that it seemed to me that Grod was 
speaking to him directly, telling him that lie was bound with the chain 
of sin, and that lie was going (town to destruction, but that Jesus Christ 
was the One Who alone could break off* those chains. He said he was so 
afraid of the consequences if he acknowledged Jesus. 

A Persian Khan dreamed that he was wandering in a wide 
desert, when he saw an enormous number of wild beasts in front 
of him, which commenced to attack him. On turning round to 
make his escape from them, to his astonishment he found his w T ay 
intercepted by a vast lake. Being in a dilemma what to do, he at 
last reluctantly made up his mind to enter the water as*liis only 
way of escape from the furious creatures behind him. To his 
great surprise, he found ho could walk on it, and when lie had 
gone some little distauco lie perceived a house in the middle of the 
lake, and heard the Kashlsh (priest) Sftliib, who was standing in 
front of it, calling to him and saying, ‘ Come,’ which he did, and 
found a place of safety there. Some time after the dream the 
Khan was a patient in a mission hospital, and related his story. 
He had been a firm believer in Islam, but, through his dream, was 
led to the conclusion that the only way by which ho could obtain 
salvation from his sins, typified by the wild beasts he thought I 10 
saw, was by embracing the Christian faith. He professed himself 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and seemed to bo remark¬ 
ably well acquainted with the Gospel.* ‘ G., a Persian woman, 
had been coming to the hospital from time to time for about six 
years. She had heard a great deal of the Gospel story, but it did 
not seem to make much impression on her. One day R., a Chris¬ 
tian man, and husband to —, also a Christian, asked why it was 
she had not become a Christian. She replied, “ Well, you see, I 
am so afraid that perhaps at the Resurrection Day I shall discover 

* I am indebted for the above to the Rev. W. Holmes Walker, who identi¬ 
fied the 4 Kashlsh Sahib * with one of the missionaries. 
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that Christianity was not the true religion after all.” A little while 
after this G. returned to her own village. One night she had a 
dream which greatly impressed her. In this dream she saw R, 
who seemed to come from the other world, and he said to her, 
“ G., the Christian missionaries have made no mistake. Christi¬ 
anity is the true religion. Do come now and believe yourself.” G. 
answered, “All right, R, I will come to Julfa at once, and will 
declare my belief in Jesus Christ.” Accordingly, G. did come to 
Julfa, and what was her surprise to lind that R had died a few 
days previously! She was therefore more than ever convinced of 
the reality of the dream, and was at once very keen to learn more 
of Christianity. After a great deal of further teaching (it was 
wonderful how very little she had really taken in of the Gospel 
story during all those previous years) G. was baptized, and seems 
iiow a sincere Christian.’ * * * § 


(D') Reasons why Muhammadans emurace Christianity. 

Formerly the opinion was commonly hold that Muhammadans 
could not be converted to Christianity. Many years ago now a 
Bishop of the English Church asked an Indian missionary f 
whether he had ever known of a Muhammadan being converted 
to‘Christianity. A French priest in Algiers gave it as his convic¬ 
tion that the conversion of a Muhammadan to Christianity was a 
thing impossible. 1 Intelligent Armenians in Julfa, Isfahan, w r ho 
were theihselves Christian workers, have been known to hold the 
same opinion. But at the present time such views could only 
result from ignorance of the work that has actually been, and is 
being done to-day in Muslim lands. The Rev. ‘Imadu’d-Dln, in 
his paper read at the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago at 
the time of the Exhibition, asserts the fact that the converts from 
Islam to Christianity ‘have come, and are coming, in their thou¬ 
sands.^ And besides those who confess Christ more or less 
openly in baptism, let not the numbers of secret believers be for¬ 
gotten. At the Last Day, it has been remarked, many Christians 
will rise from Muhammadan graves. 

In the present section the object has been to give the reasons 
stated in most cases by Muslims themselves, either before or after 
baptism, why they became Christians. Not a few of the instances 
given below rosetnblo those mentioned in the previous section. 
This is not surprising. That which attracts in the first instance is 
often the same as that w T hich leads ultimately to the definite 
acceptance of Christianity. The reason why the number of 
instances given below is not so great as that of those in the third 

* Ct.’s story is told in the above words by the late Miss Buncher, C.M.S., 
Julfa, Isfahan. 

t The Rev. (now Bishop) E. C. Stuart. 

X Canon Robinson’s Mohammedanism; has it any Future ? p. 47. 

§ The paper was reprinted in the C.M. Intelligencer , Aug., 1898. 
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section is twofold. Those who are drawn on different accounts 
towards Christianity are sure to be more in number than those 
who take the great step of actually accepting it; and besides this, 
in some countries more or less reticence is necessary in publish¬ 
ing statements about converts. It will be noticed also that the 
number of headings under which are classified the various reasons 
given by Muhammadans for embracing Christianity is small com¬ 
pared with the section that precedes. This is both natural and 
true. For while there are many things to interest and attract in 
the Bible story and the Christian faith, the motive for becoming 
a Christian is in the main that is to say, the convert sincerely 
believes Christianity to be the true and only way of salvation. 
This conviction, however, may be expressed in different ways, cor¬ 
responding to diversities of temperament and the varied conditions 
and needs of the soul which Christianity, and it alone, is found 
able to satisfy. And further, the final crystallization of conviction 
and purpose may be the result of longer or shorter periods of pre¬ 
paration and the action of different forces, no special influence in 
many cases predominating, or, at all events, not being particularly 
recorded. Thus we read of a Muhammadan who was baptized 
with his wife and two children: ‘ The man first heard the truth at 
a mission-school, and the impression which it made gradually 
deepened, until he felt that he could hold back no longer.’ And 
again, a Muhammadan widow of the better class took her only 
boy to a mission hospital, where he was operated upon, and as the 
wound was slow to heal, the two attended the hospital* regularly 
for several months (about thrice weekly), and each time among the 
other out-patients they heard the Gospel preached, and, * in «the 
long run, the woman wished to be prepared for baptism with 
the boy, and in due time both were baptized.’ 

(i.) The reading of the Scriptures produces conviction.— 
‘ A Moor . . . became converted to Christianity through reading 
the Scriptures in the depot at Tangier.’ ‘ A man was converted 
through reading the Bible at a bookshop of the Arabian Mission.’ 
4 Another Muslim between here (Hamadan) and Tabriz became 
a true Christian through no other instrumentality than his own 
perusal of God’s Word, and without any contact with Christians 
until after he was converted.’ The Imam of a village mosque 
near Batala, who had boon convinced and brought to the light 
by reading God’s Word, was baptized. A young Muhammadan in 
Gujarat, who * fully intends to declare himself a Christian when 
he is able to maintain himself . . . was directly convinced by 
reading the Scriptures, as up to that time he was one of our great 
opponents, and was dreaded by the missionaries who do street 
preaching.’ * ‘ A native of North-West Persia, formerly a respect¬ 
able dervish, had a New Testament given him by a friend.’ Taking 
it home, he began to read it from the beginning, and by the time 
he had finished it, he was, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
* Br. and For. Biblo Society’s Rexx>rt t 1898, p. 204. 
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convinced of the truth of it and of the Christian religion, and greatly 
wondered why the nfiib called it a useless book. He believed ail 
that was written in it about Christ, and that satisfied the cravings 
°f his soul; for “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” * A colporteur in Morocco ‘ was brought to the Lord some 
years ago, and almost entirely through reading the Scriptures. 
A friend who was a convert himself gave him a copy of the New 
Testament, which ho took away to his home in the South and 
studied it well for three months. He was then so convinced of 
the truth of the Book that he set out to find some one who would 
teach him more fully.' ‘ A Persian of gentle manners . . . received 
a copy of Martyn’s Persian New Testament. After fourteen 
years’ study of it, in silence, he applied to the nearest Christian, 
an Armenian Bishop, for baptism unto Christ. Fearing the con¬ 
sequences, the Bishop sent on the catechumen to the Armenian 
priests at Calcutta, who, equally afraid that the news would reach 
the Persian authorities, handed him over to the Rev. E. C. Stuart, 
then the Church Missionary Society’s Secretary there, and a 
Persian scholar. * . . . Mr. Stuart took him as his guest, found 
that. he delighted in instruction in the New Testament, and 
baptized him. Ultimately the convert went back to Persia as 
one who “ had gained a sincere faith in Christ from the simple 
reading of H. Martyn’s Persian Testament.” ’ t ‘Abdu’lbili and 
Sayid Sabat were two Arab gentlemen of noble birth, and closely 
connected by ties of friendship. The desire to travel having taken 
possession of them, and being staunch and pious Muhammadans, 
they fiifct visited Mecca and Medina; after that they went to 
Plersia, and ultimately they found themselves at Kabul. Here 
‘Abdullah determined to remain, and entered the service of the 
Amir, while his companion proceeded to Bukhara. During his 
stay in Kabul ‘Abdullah received an Arabic Bible from an 
Armenian merchant, which ho carefully studied, with the result 
that he became a sincere Christian. Finding it impossible to 
conceal his faith in Kabul, he made up his mind to escape to 
Russia, and leaving Kabul in disguise arrived in due course at 
Bukhara. Here he met his old friend, who on becoming acquainted 
with his change of faith bitterly reproached and upbraided him; 
but ‘Abdullah entreated him and made him swear not to betray 
him or prevent his escape. The particulars that follow were 
related by Sabat himself. Anger at ‘Abdullah’s apostasy from 
Islam so overcame him, that he bade his servants seize him, and 
hand him over to Prince Murad, the Amir of Bukhara, by whom 
he was condemned to be executed. On the appointed day a great 
crowd assembled in the public square, and Sabat took up his 
station not far from his old friend. The executioner with drawn 
sword was standing by the prisoner, when a message came from 

* Subsequently Bishop of Waiapu, and now Head of the C.M.S. Persia 
Mission. 

t Dr. George Smith’s Henry Martyn , pp. 526, 527. 
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the Prince, offering him pardon and freedom if lie would recant. 
When he nobly refused to exchange his spiritual for bodily life, 
one of his hands was cut off. At this juncture a surgeon came 
from the Prince with tempting offers, and promised to heal his 
wound if he would but return to his former faith. The martyr 
vouchsafed no reply, but looked up to Heaven with longing gaze 
and brimming eyes, while tears bedewed his cheeks. He then 
lovingly turned towards Sabat, and looked at him with forgiving 
heart and happy eyes. His other hand was next cut off; but 
nothing prevailed to shako his steadfast resolution, and finally he 
was beheaded. The people of Bukhara were greatly astonished 
at the martyr’s firmness; and Sabat himself, who had never 
anticipated such a result, hut only thought to frighten bis former 
friend into forsaking Christianity, was heartily sorry and ashamed 
at the disgraceful part he had played, and leaving Bukhara, 
travelled from place to place in order to obtain peace of mind, 
but all in vain. At last he made his way to Madras, and was 
subsequently appointed qazi at Seringapatam. Here an Arabic 
New Testament chanced to come into his hands, which he dili¬ 
gently studied with unprejudiced mind, and by comparison of it 
with the Qur’an he came to the conclusion that the way of Truth 
was to be found in the Gospel alone. After a time he returned 
to Madras, and was baptized there at the hands of an English 
clergyman. The sequel of his history is a sad one. He after¬ 
wards apostatized and returned to Arabia. But finding no peace 
of heart, ho resolved to return to India, adopt the Christian faith 
again, and write a book on the vanity of the Muhammadan Religion, 
but was unhappily drowned at sea before his purpose could ltc 
accomplished. 

(ii.) Christ is acknowledged to be the Saviour of the 
World ,—A ShTah Muhammadan at Karachi, after a month of 
eager study and inquiry, at last ‘ professed himself satisfied that 
Christianity was of God, and Christ the only Saviour, and he 
begged to be baptized,’ and was admitted into the visible Church. 
The late Rev. Christian Eallscheer, of Nablous, gives an account 
of a Muhammadan who ‘ died in the Lord * at Tobaz. A married 
woman, who had been in the mission-school there, used often to 
read the Word of God to him in the evening. 4 He became a 
believer,’ writes Mr, Fallscheer, 4 and I gave him a Bible in which 
he used to read himself. By the grace of God, and with the help 
of our teacher, he made great progress in knowledge. After a 
time he became very ill, and before he died a Sheikh visited him 
and wished to read or recite a portion from the Qur’an, but he 
said, 44 1 do not wish to hear it.” Then the Sheikh said, 44 Say 
there is only one God, and Muhammad is His Prophet.” “ No! ” 
answered the sick man ; 44 1 believe that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of the world,” and then he fell asleep.’ A patient 
in the Tulloch Memorial Hospital, Tangier, who had diligently 
studied the New Testament and received a good deal of teaching 
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in different places, ‘ says he too believes that Jesus is the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. He gave his testimony before 
other Moors, to whom he also tried to show the true way.* A 
young Pathan girl thus gave her testimony at the village dis¬ 
pensary to some Pathan women who were eager listeners, ‘ I was 
blind; four years I saw nothing—no, nothing at all! My mother 
brought me to the hospital. Miss Sahib operated on my eyes, 
and now I can see. But it was Jesus who opened the eyes of 
my heart. I knew I was a sinner, and God is holy. No defiled 
thing can enter Heaven. I felt miserable. Then I hoard of 
Jesus, the Son of God, Who is the Saviour of the world, not only 
a prophet, but the Son of God—holy and good. Ho came down 
from heaven. He never did any sin. He gave His life for me 
that I might be forgiven. And He gave it for you too (St. John 
iii. lf>). He gave peace to my heart, and I just want to serve 
Him.’ 

The personal and individual appropriation of the salvation of 
Christ comes out clearly in the two instances that follow. An 
inquirer in Bombay, who had suffered much persecution when his 
intention to embrace Christianity became known, on his return to 
Bombay after a long absence, when asked ‘ if he had made any 
progress in “ the things of Christ,” answered readily, “ Certainly; 
1 know that He is God, and has wrought my salvation.” ’ He 
was subsequently baptized. There came to the weekly meeting 
in the Bible depot of the North Africa Mission at Tunis ‘ a rough 
and discourteous little man, a Muslim.’ Obstinately did he 
oppose the Gospel message, and hotly did he argue against the 
truth. 1 He appeared intensely stupid; nevertheless, Miss Grissoll 
reiterated for many weeks the story of Christ’s death for sinners. 
One evening we were startled by his abruptly and openly averring 
that Christ had indeed died for him; and said he, “ Tell me what 
are His requirements.” * Though fully aware of the probable 
results, he so urgently and frequently asked for baptism, that it 
was felt there was no reason to keep him back, and ho was 
baptized ‘ in tho sea under the ruins of ancient Carthage.’ 

(iii.) The Gospel Message brings Rest and Peace to 
the Soul. —‘ The great motive which led a young Muhammadan 
convert at Quetta tc read the Gospel was the hope that he might 
find rest from the restlessness which possessed him. Thank 
God I He did find rest.’ ‘ An immigrant Pathan ’ was baptized 
in the open air at the Leper Asylum, Srinagar. When examined 
for baptism, ‘ he seemed to have a genuine conviction of sin and 
desire for the assurance of his soul’s salvation. One remark he 
made . . . was that “ Dozakh mere dil men lud ” (“ Hell is in my 
heart ”), and it was that torment that he sought deliverance from.’ 
Thosowho find this peace often testify that they have been seekers 
for it in vain in the Qur’an and the religion of Muhammad. A 
young Muhammadan in Bombay, for example, came to the workers 
in the C.M.S. Muhammadan Mission there, ‘apparently under 
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conviction of sin and of the futility of his own religion. After 
about three months’ instruction he was baptized.’ A middle-aged 
Persian ‘ had been unable to find peace and spiritual satisfaction 
in the religion of Muhammad. But he found it in Jesus.* ‘A 
young Mullii of Bukhari! had been awakened to feel himself a 
sinner. He searched the Qur’an, and there he learned that Christ 
was a great prophet. It struck him that perhaps Christ could 
save him from his sins. For nine years he sought and longed for 
the knowledge of a Saviour. At last the Swedish Mission sent a 
young Nestorian missionary to Bukhara with New Testaments.’ 
One of them came into the hands of the young Mullii, who read it 
carefully night and day, and after many conversations with the 
Nestorian, ‘ was finally led to believe in Jesus.* Subsequently his 
wife, who was at first bitterly opposed to her husband’s change of 
faith, was brought into the light, and both were desirous of receiving 
baptism.’ * A Muhammadan was baptized in the Punjab who 
‘ had become dissatisfied with his own life and found no satisfaction 
to his soul in the Qur’an.’ A few weeks after his baptism he was 
standing by some missionaries who were preaching at a fair, when 
4 a man of his own clan came up to him and said, “ By your dress 
you belong to us ; what are you doing with these people? ” He 
said, “ If you will listen a minute, I will tell you.” And opening 
a New Testament, he read out Christ’s words, “ Come unto Mo, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
And he added, “ This is why I became a Christian. I was weary, 
and in the Qur’an I could find no rest for my soul. I hqard these 
words and believed on the Man who spoke them, and I have rest.” ’ 
(iv.) Sunday; Christ a living Saviour; prayer an¬ 
swered ; Christ the One foretold by all the prophets; 
comparison of the evidence for the miracles of Christ 
and those of Muhammad; comparison of Islamic tradition 
with the Old Testament history of Solomon. —‘Ya'qub 
Yulianna (James John) obtained a New Testament from the 
colporteurs of the Bible Society, and studied it carefully for two 
years, at the ond of which time he was convinced that Jesus was 
living at God’s right hand. He thought it better to trust in a 
living Saviour than in a dead prophet (Muhammad), and accord¬ 
ingly came to receive further instruction.' | A Persian Muham¬ 
madan 4 was committed to prison for having unintentionally shot 
a man in a scufile. After about eight months an Armenian was 
confined in the same prison, and to him he said, “ I know that you 
and your Jesus are going to be my salvation.” This appears to 
have been indeed the case, for we hear how on some three or four 
occasions, after useless prayer to Muhammad on the part of his 
fellow-prisoners, this man prayed to Christ, and the prayer was 
in each case answered, and he was eventually released. • This 
striking answer to prayer was the means of his conversion; and 

* Missionary Review of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 790. 

f Subjects of the Shah, pp. 87, 88. 
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although not yet baptized, it is hoped lie may soon be/ A Persian 
convert baptized in Baghdad ‘ said that what had led him to Christ 
was the fact that all the prophets pointed to One that should 
come; but when Christ came, He said, “ I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life ; ” “I am the Door“I give Eternal Life ; ” 
“ I am the Bread of Life ; ” “I give the Living Water; ” directing 
men to look to Him alone for salvation. Yulianna said he had 
always been taught that the Gospel spoke of Muhammad, and 
directed men to look to him for teaching; but having read the 
whole Bible carefully, he could find no mention of Muhammad, 
only Christ throughout.’ * 

Another Persian inquirer, who professed to be fully persuaded 
of the truth of Christianity, though not baptized, arrived at this 
conviction by a comparison of the miracles of Christ and those 
of Muhammad. In support of this belief, their followers refer 
respectively to the Gospel and the Qur’an. But while the Jew’s, 
who were the enemies of Jesus, admit that He was able to perform 
miracles by means of the Incommunicable Name, the evidence of 
the Qur’an is against the belief that Muhammad possessed this 
power. The numerous miracles attributed to him by his followers 
are without foundation, and the passage at the beginning of Sur. 54 
Qamar , alluding to the splitting of the moon, which many Muham¬ 
madans take literally, is copied, with the change of only one word, 
from the Odes of the ante-Islamic poet, ‘Imru’l-Qais.f ‘ I once 
asked a learned Arab Koord,’ writes Dr. G. E. Herrick, ‘ a dear 
friend of mine, who was led to believe in Christ by careful reading 
of the {hble, with the guidance of a deacon of the Evangelical 
Church at Mosul, just what it was that finally led him to accept 
the Christian faith. I expected he would point to some of those 
words in the Gospels which I knew r had deeply impressed him. 
He replied, “ It was a comparison of Islamic tradition concerning 
Solomon with the Old Testament narrative.” ’ { 

* Subjects of the Shah , p. 86. 

t C.M.S. Persia Mission, Annual Letters , 1896, p. 15 (Rev. W. St. Clair- 
Tisdall). 

X Methods of Mission Woi'k among Moslems , ch. x., ‘ How to win Moslem 
Races,’ p. 165. 



PART II. 

THE MUHAMMADAN CONTROVERSY: CONSIDERATION 
OE GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

INTJK )DUCTION. 

I can readily understand how a man should allow himself to think, before he 
has actually boon engagod in mission work, that tho intrinsic excellence 
of the Gospel would so impress itself upon the minds of the people that 
there would be no neod for any study of the Art of Persuasion to assist 
that impression. But surely no one can continue to think so after he has 
had the slightest experience of the dullness, ignorance, and hardness of 
the human hoart, before it is enlightened and softened by Divine grace. 
When a man has once had experience of this, I should think he would 
not hesitate for a moment to apply all the faculties with which God has 
endowed him to the work of impressing on unbelievers the truth which 
God has revealed to him. Even an Apostolic Bishop was enjoined to 
* r/ive attention to reading , to exhortation.’— The Missionary , «f.an., 1852. 
‘ Hiuts on Missionary Preaching, Letter I.* # t 

4 T MUST needs say,’ wrote Ziegenbalg, * that notwithstanding 
this people be led away by a world of errors and delusions, 
they nevertheless give at times so pertinent answers in matters of 
religion as perhaps I should never have thought on. Some of our 
learned in Europe have writ entire books upon methods and ways 
of converting the heathen, but they all this while argue with them¬ 
selves only. Should they come to a closer converse with tho 
Pagans, they would not find them so destitute of arguments as we 
imagine. They are able to baffle, now and then, one proof alleged 
for Christianity by ten brought in against it/ * 

Those who would successfully deal with Muhammadan ques¬ 
tioners or disputants must take every care and precaution not to 
fall into the mistake, noted above by Ziegenbalg, of arguing with 
themselves only. Before engaging in controversy, both the nature 
o£ the arguments and criticisms commonly brought forward against 
Christianity should be known, and also the most appropriate and 
effective rejoinders. We shall try and consider these in detail in 
Part III. Our present object is to gain, as far as possible, qlear 
ideas as to the principles on which we are to proceed in order to 
make our rejoinders effective. It is not enough to have a suitable 

* 4 Ziegenbalg'8 Letters,' quoted in The Missionary , vol. iv. pfc. 2, p. 166. 
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collection of answers to Muhammadan questions, unless we know * 
on what their effectiveness depends. When we have arrived at 
the understanding of this, we shall possess criteria by which new 
arguments may be tested, and shall be in a better position for 
meeting any fresh situations that may arise. 

The Muhammadan controversialist usually appears well 
equipped for the contest. He may not be well acquainted with 
his subject, and may be very ignorant of the Christian side; but 
what he lacks in knowledge he will make up in fluency, assurance, 
and a ready command of the weapons familiar to his use. This 
will not cause surprise, when it is remembered how often Muham¬ 
madans, and especially divinity students, engage in religious 
discussions. Sometimes the respective merits of different religions 
are canvassed, and will be championed by selected speakers. In 
these ways familiarity with religious discussion and not a little 
subtlety and acuteness, are acquired. Here, then, the Christian 
missionary, apart from all differences of race, language, and modes 
of thought, often stands at a disadvantage, until he has gained a 
stock of experience. 

Our object is, as far as possible, to remove this inequality from 
those who have not had the opportunity of acquiring the necessary 
experience by explaining some general principles and their appli¬ 
cation. We may take to heart for ourselves in reference to our 
Muhammadan opponents the apprehensions expressed in the 
following words by ‘AbduT-Karlm, one of the supporters of 
Islam, in Street Firs (fruits (p. 53), with regard to the supposed 
argumenfrative skill of the renegades. ‘ They have become,’ said 
lie, ‘ moreover, adepts in the argument, and, supposing we were 
to begin a discussion with them, might confuse us by dates, 
quotations, and such-like, gotten from their Christian friends, 
which we might not know how to answer.’ If we Christians on 
our part without due preparation hastily and unadvisedly enter 
the lists of controversy we may justly entertain fears of being 
put to confusion by our Muhammadan adversaries. We should 
aim at such expertness as the Christian converts above were 
credited with having acquired. We should set before ourselves 
the ideal of becoming 4 adepts ’ in the controversy and mastering 
at least such principles and details as are within our reach, so 
as to be able forcibly and convincingly to uphold our Master’s 
cause. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROPER PLACE OF CONTROVERSY. 

T HE question may fairly be asked, Is controversy really 
necessary? May it not with judicious tact be avoided 
altogether, and a fruitful cause of bitterness and heart-burning 
removed ? 

$ 1. Perhaps there are underlying these questionings three 
main ideas which must be considered. 

(1) It may, in the first place, be felt that conversion is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, in answer to prayer, and is not brought 
about by frigid argument. Before he loft India for Persia, Henry 
Martyn wrote, 4 I wish a spirit of inquiry may be excited, but I 
lay not much stress upon clear arguments ; the work of God is 
seldom wrought in this way. To preach the Gospel, with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven, is a better way to win 
souls.’ * At a later time he writes at Shiraz, 4 I have now lost 
all hope of ever convincing Muhammadans by argument. The 
most rational, learned, unprejudiced, charitable men confessedly 
in tho whole town cannot escape from the delusion. I know not 
what to do but to pray for them.’ f 

While the power of prayer and the working of the Holy Spirit 
and the inability of argument alone to turn a soul from darkness 
to light are most fully allowed, still it is hoped that the necessity 
of studying how best to answer the Muhammadan according to 
his own ideas will be granted, and a suitable sphere conceded for 
controversy carried on in a Christian spirit. 

(2) Secondly, there may be a strong belief in the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures to meet every objection. From that grand 
armoury may not a suitable weapon be fetched to drive home 
each truth and ward off every assault of error ? 4 To those who 

believe,’ writes 4 an Armenian Christian Evangelist ’ in the Mis - 
sionary Rerieie of the World for October, 1904, p. 727, 4 like the 
‘All iilahls, in the transmigration of souls, and that man may be 
born again as a lower animal, he [the Christian Evangelist] cites 
the permission to slay and eat animals, tho’ cannibalism is for¬ 
bidden. To the Bab! w T ho tells him of successive births of Christ 
he opposes 44 Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more, 

* Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. 233. t Ib. t p. 379. 
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death hath no more dominion over Him.” To the claims of the 
Arab Prophet he replies that the Deliverer must come from Mount 
Zion, and therefore be a Jew. Texts which had no particular 
meaning for him acquire a new use and significance, as he notes 
how every error has been foreseen and provided against. Let 
there be much practice of and acquaintance with the sword of 
the Spirit. “ There is none like that.” ’ While heartily endorsing 
the above remarks, and yielding to none in our jealousy and zeal 
for the Word of God, we believe that controversy has a useful 
place to fill, more particularly in the preliminary stages of inter¬ 
course and religious inquiry. While the Muhammadan is still 
comparing and contrasting the teaching of the Christian religion 
with the tenets of Islam, and before he trusts himself to the 
simple Word of God, humbly accepting it as his absolute rule 
and guide, questions will be asked, points of difficulty or obscurity 
will arise, concerning which it will be helpful to him to receive 
answers and explanations couched in familiar terms and agreeable 
to Oriental ideas and thoughts. 

(3) Thirdly, the sense of the importance of controversy may 
be weakened, and it may bo relegated to a very secondary place, 
because it is felt that the supreme aim of the Christian missionary 
is to preach the Gospel of Christ crucified to perishing sinners. 

We cordially approve this view of the missionary’s paramount 
duty, and would never substitute controversy for the preaching of 
the Gospel. Whenever the reading of the Bible and the exposi¬ 
tion of Christian truth and the delivery of Christ’s message to a 
lost worlcl will be listened to, let controversy be left severely 
alone, itappily, it is not our chief aim and object to argue with 
the Muhammadan, though wo ought to be prepared to do so 
when necessity arises. When we remember that the vast majority 
are totally ignorant of our Scriptures and their teaching, and 
recall our solemn conviction that herein alone is God’s appointed 
way of salvation set forth, it will be our earnest desire and 
purpose to avoid controversy as far as possible, to hold up Christ 
as the Saviour of sinners, to unfold the Gospel plan of salvation 
and sanctification, and to induce the Muhummadan to read the 
-sacred Scriptures for himself. The appeal to the heart, the mani¬ 
fest desire for the highest good of those whom we are addressing 
cannot but exercise a softening effect on proud bigoted natures 
which mere controversy is not calculated to do. This was the 
spirit in which the late Rev. C. Falscheer laboured. In his 
Annual Letter for 1900 from Nablous, Palestine, he wrote as 
follows:— 

In my discussions with them [the Muslims] I avoid disputes, which 
will only cause hitter quarrels and will have no effect, as St. Paul says to 
his disciples. I try to put before them the only way of salvation, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. . . . 

The following words also breathe the wholesome conviction 

a 
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that the best antidote and substitute for controversy is the loving 
presentation of the Gospel message:— 

The stook objections which Muslims urge in all parts of India and 
of the world were often heard [in Madras], . . . and many others of a 
more frivolous nature were frequently put forward, to all which the 
preachers responded by patiently pressing home the great Gospel facts— 
a crucified and yet living Saviour.* 

§ 2. Though it has been conceded above that in the Scriptures 
we have a completely furnished armoury to meet all attacks, and 
that controversy is to be avoided wherever possible, the fact re¬ 
mains that controversial discussion is frequently necessary and 
unavoidable in private intercourse as well as occasionally in the 
more pronounced form of public disputation. What is true, how¬ 
ever, of litigation holds good to a certain extent also of con¬ 
troversy. Just as a lawsuit may usually be averted, and generally 
should be, so it is with controversy, more especially in public; 
and it is accordingly a good rule to lay down that controversy is 
to be avoided whenever possible, especially in the form of public 
discussion, till the need has become really apparent. Controversy 
may be looked upon as a strong measure, rather to be held in 
reserve than habitually employed. For all that, strong measures 
are sometimes necessary, and then it is only weakness which 
shrinks from using them and employing for the highest ends the 
admirable weapons which lie to hand. The effect of controversy 
should be something like that of the surgeon’s knife, to remove 
or correct what is unsound, vicious, wrong, or perverted, and 
give opportunity for free and healthy growth. Public controversy 
conducted with the necessary ability and in Christian spirit clears 
the air, removes misconceptions, vindicates the claim of Christianity 
to be heard, and stimulates inquiry both as to the soundness of 
what has previously been unhesitatingly accepted and as to the 
new truths now proclaimed. If it has been rightly conducted, it 
should produce a crop of inquirers ; and, moreover, this may well 
be a test as to whether it has been conducted throughout in the 
best manner. 

§ 3. Let it not be forgotten that controversy which deliberately 
attacks, as may sometimes be necessary, the strongholds of the 
enemy, is only too likely to wound the feelinys of those against 
whose cherished beliefs and objects of veneration it is directed . A 
great many well-founded objections can undoubtedly be brought 
forward against the divine mission of Muhammad, for instance, or 
the supernatural origin of the Qur’an. But their use will be as 
much calculated to alienate as to win the Muhammadan. It is 
not merely that attack is made upon what he holds sacred; but 
that the acceptance of the exclusive claims of Christ's religion 
would call upon him, as it has been remarked, to sacrifice at a* blow 
his entire stock of religious capital. We can to some extent 

* C.M.S. Rejyort, 1901-2, p. 286. 
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realize his position and feelings by imagining how we should 
regard what we considered clumsy and sacrilegious assaults on 
our beloved Bible. We should be not a little upset, more 
especially if we felt ourselves unable to cope adequately with 
our opponents. Hence, as a general rule, the attitude adopted 
in the religious discussions on selected subjects with Muhamma¬ 
dans in the Mission Hall, Bombay, is admirable. It is thus 
described by the Bev. T. Davis, Head of the Muhammadan 
Mission, Bombay:— 4 Invariably our practice has been to study 
various phases of Christianity and objections arising therefrom, 
carefully avoiding as much as possible any controversy on the 
Muhammadan religion. Our work, then, has been constructive 
rather than destructive, and our use of Muhammadan tenets and 
writings has been illustrative rather than critical.* * 

Similar to this and equally commendable are the remarks of 
the Rev. M. G. Goldsmith, C.M.S., Hyderabad, India, with 
reference to preaching:— 

With regard to the style of preaching, we strongly deprecate anything 
polemical; we believe that the simple statement of God's truth, illustrated 
by such facts and incidents as help to make it attractive and understood, 
is what is really needed ; " things new and old,’ set forth with the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and explained, when practicable, by quotations from 
their own books.f 

§ 4. What is needed in controversial encounters, whether 
public or private, is not the pugnaciousness of the mere disputant, 
but ‘ the Meekness and gentleness of Chris! * (2 Cor. x. 1). It is 
not so m\ich the Christian’s object to capture the position by 
direct frontal assaults, as by setting forth the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to develop, so to speak, a flanking movement, which will 
render the enemy’s previous religious standpoint no longer in his 
eyes either tenable or desirable. The Christian has it indeed in 
his power to deliver direct attacks, and truthfully use the strongest 
language, but as a general rule it will avail him little in this 
spiritual warfare. The weapons needed are those which are * not 
of the flesh, but mighty before God to the casting down of strong¬ 
holds * (2 Cor. x. 4), sharpened not with argumentative acuteness, 
but with love for souls. The very strength of the Christian 
position should lead its champions to strive after that tenderness 
and forbearance which is the duty as well as the crown and glory 
of the strong. ‘ We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak ’ (Rom. xv. 1): 

No! we wish to attract the Muhammadan by the sight and 
prospect of something better and more soul-satisfying than any¬ 
thing afforded by his own religion. And though the Bible is very 
humbling to the pride of sinful, fallen man, there is no other book 
like it which can so satisfy the deepest needs of the human heart, 

* C.M.S. Report , 1899-1900, p. 280. 

f Missionary Review of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 729. 
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or reveal God in such tender love and awful majesty, and open 
heaven to the longing gaze of faith. As a little child, to use the 
metaphor employed by a native Indian Christian, drops its 
undesirable plaything of a piece of dirty charcoal to grasp some 
bright attractive object held up before its eyes, without need of 
threat or argument, force or chastisement—even so the soul that 
has apprehended and begun to appropriate the loving message 
and solemn call of the Gospel, no longer needs well-meant destruc¬ 
tive criticism of that which once it cherished and revered. All 
that has already dropped from its grasp when the hand is stretched 
forth to lay hold of the new-found treasure. Or, to vary the figure, 
the earnest Muslim seeker after truth, when enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, will be as glad to quit the faith which once he fancied 
an impregnable stronghold, as he would be to escape from a 
crumbling, tottering ruin. 

§5. To sum up the conclusions arrived at—controversy may 
often be avoided; much will depend on individual character and 
tactful resource to bring about this desirable end; and the escape 
from this necessity will be gladly and thankfully welcomed, when 
Muhammadans are found ready to listen to Christian truth. But 
this will not always be the case, and it is in consequence of this 
fact that these pages have been written. Controversy, both public 
and private, cannot and should not always be avoided; there are 
occasions when it should be advisedly and deliberately undertaken 
to clear the ground, or remove misconceptions as to the nature and 
tenets of the Christian Faith and its claims to an attentive hearing, 
or to overthrow the barriers behind which the artificial'system of 
Islam has^ entrenched itself. Let us apply the Apostolic rule, 

1 Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that 
ye may know how ye ought to answer each one * (Col. iv. 6), not 
only to ordinary intercourse, hut also in the higher and more 
difficult paths of controversy; and never forget Bengel’s advice, 
which might well be writ large over every preaching-hall, and 
engraven on the heart of every missionary, to * enter upon no 
controversy without knowledge, without love, and without 
necessity.’ * 

* Quoted by Mr. Kamcke, C . M . S . Report , 1900 - 1 . 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF DEALING WITH ORIENTALS, AND 
NEED OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 

(i.) The Oriental regards things in a different way from 
the European. —It is hardly necessary to observe that the 
Oriental often looks at things from a different point of view, and 
in a different light, from the Europoan. A few instances, how¬ 
ever, may help to make this clearer. 

One day a young Armenian colporteur of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society paid a visit to a country village in Persia, 
in order to try and sell copies of the Scriptures. He eventually 
made his way to the little market-place, where he sat down 
and displayed his books and did a good trade, selling in all 
about thirty copies. Meanwhile, some of the books had been taken 
and shown to the plsh-namaz, or leader of the public prayers, who 
came up tp the colporteur and put to him the old question which 
timid conservatism, endangered prestige or ignorant bigotry puts 
in every ago, * Why do you sell these books to deceive the people? ’ * 
Before considering the answer actually given, let us pause and 
think what effect such an insinuation would probably have had 
upon a European, and how he would be most likely to meet it. 
Would it not appear to him to be a question of truth and right ? 
And might not his sense of duty be expressed somewhat after this 
fashion, ‘ If I am right in doing this work and holding these views, 
is it not also incumbent upon me to maintain and defend them ? * 
He would, moreover, be grieved at the slur cast upon his beloved 
books, and the accusation against himself as a disseminator of per¬ 
nicious literature. And it may well be imagined that his first 
impulse would be to rebut this unfair and prejudiced representation 
of the case, and clear himself and his wares from the false imputa¬ 
tions cast upon them. Now, had such a line actually been taken 
by the colporteur, an argument or altercation would probably have 
arisen, and the result in all likelihood would have been that the 
pish-namaz would have publicly given out that the books were 
injurious, and must be returned to the seller. The latter, how¬ 
ever, so far from defending himself in the above way, took refuge 

* Cf. the charge against Socrates of corrupting the youth; St. John vii. 
12, 4 He leadeth the multitude astray ’; and Acts xvi. 20, 21; xxi. 28. 
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behind several unanswerable propositions, viz. that it was his 
work to sell these books, he earned his salary by so doing, and his 
livelihood depended on it; that no one who was firmly established 
in his own religion would be disturbed by reading them; and that 
our learned Christian divines read the Qur’an, but do not become 
Musulmans. It is highly instructive to compare these two together 
—the actual reply of the colporteur and the course a European 
might have taken. Each seizes a different point in the situation, 
and frames his answer from a different aspect of the case. Both 
proceed upon what they would consider undeniable assumptions. 
The one is indignantly jealous for the truth and the liberty of dis¬ 
seminating it; the other, in a non-provocative and sweetly reason¬ 
able manner, shirks the real point of the question, and appeals to 
incontrovertible facts. The result was what might have been 
expected. To the inoffensive remarks of the colporteur the plsh- 
namaz had no reply to make. Their truth and forcibleness 
obviously could not be gainsaid. So he went on his way. And 
the colporteur, after the turn things had taken, thought it prudent 
to do likewise without delay, and the Scriptures sold remained in 
the possession of the purchasers. 

The second instance we will take to help us to look at things 
through Oriental eyes shall be from the following circumstances. 
There was at one time a certain amount of talk and agitation in a 
Persian city against the presence of a Christian missionary there. 
A Persian friend of his was sitting in a company of Mullfis, when 
the question came up in the course of conversation. This friendly 
gentleman took the missionary’s side, and the arguments he used 
were of the following nature : that it is only natural for every one 
to try and spread his own religion; that a religion adopted under 
the influence of force or fear, or to gain any object such as dig¬ 
nity, position, or money, is not worthy of the name; that argument 
is the right weapon to use in the defence and support of religion ; 
and that the course dictated by wisdom and prudence in the 
present instance was that they should continue to teach and 
instruct their own people, and thus prevent them from forsaking 
their religion. The same friend outlined the following style of 
reply as suitable to be given by the missionary, should he be for¬ 
mally questioned as to his work there: I am here to help Chris¬ 
tians who feel any difficulty in their religion to solve it; I am 
ready to help all in any way which lies in my power; I have 
devoted myself to God’s service, and to be of what use and assist¬ 
ance I can to His servants; if any one wishes to read English or 
grammar, or the Bible or anything else, with me, I am willing to 
help them as far as I have power and opportunity; I have no 
private ends to serve, and use no force, pressure, or compulsion to 
induce any one to read the Bible or pray or accept Christ’s 
religion; I am quite willing (he might further add) to meet any 
representatives of the other side, and allow them to come and see 
my work. 
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Sometimes very curious arguments are used. 4 He could not 
understand/ wrote French of a certain Mullft, 4 if the Jews com¬ 
mitted such a sin, as we suppose they did, in crucifying the Lord 
of glory, why they should not he kana (one-eyed), or some bodily 
mark of shame or penalty be borne; to which Ebenezer replied, 
native fashion, that this was not God’s way. If a firm and true 
believer had not four eyes given him for his faith, why should they 
have only one for unbelief ? ’ 

The reasoning employed is sometimes most ingenious. In 
illustration of this, let us take the following incident which occurred 
at a critical juncture in a bazar preaching in Lahore before a 
noisy and intractable audience. The Rev. E. F. E. Wigram thus 
describes it— 

Mir ‘Siam Khan with delightful tact stepped forward and said: 4 As 
we came along tKe streets to preach I heard the people in their shops say 
to one another, “ There go the double roti walaa " ’ (this, I should explain, 
is the commonest taunt in Lahore, that Christians, and notably catechists, 
have become what they are for the sake of ‘ double roti,’ i.e. English 
bread as contrasted with the unleavened cake of the country). ‘ Well/ 
said he, ‘ and who were we before, we who you say became Christians for 
bread and butter? Hindus and Muhammadans like yourselves. So 
whenever a Hindu or a Muhammadan becomes a Christian, I am to under¬ 
stand that he does so for bread and butter ? Well, then, that English¬ 
man in Ceylon who became a Muhammadan the other day, I suppose that 
was for bread and butter too ? Oh no, you all say. that was for the 
truth’s sake, for the truth's sake. Ah, then, now I see; whenever a 
Hindu or, Muhammadan becomes a Christian it is for bread and butter, 
whenever, a Christian changes his religion it is for the truth alone. From 
which I can but deduce that the chief result of the religions of this 
country is to lead men to sacrifice all to their stomach, while the English¬ 
man's religion results in his being before all things a seeker after truth 
wherever it may be found. Judge you now whose religion is the more 
worthy!' It was a deligliful turning of the tables which the previously 
noisy crowd could not but appreciate.* 

The following story, condensed from Merry and Truth for May, 
1904, where, at pp. 136-8, it may be read in erienso in Dr. H. 
Martyn Clark’s racy style, is a capital instance of correct appreci¬ 
ation of and skilful appeal to native ideas. The purchase by the 
doctor of a desi rable piece of property appeared likely to fall 
through at the last moment, owing to the existence on the domain 
of a Muhammadan prayer-platform, which the owner of the site 
positively refused to include in the deed of sale, and declared it 
must ever remain free and open for its sacred purpose. A hint 
that its situation between the dwelling-house and the kitchen 
might cause the nostrils of worshippers to be assailed with unholy 
odours produced a great impression, and the suggestion to remove 
it to a corner of the ground was welcomed with delight. A little 
of the honey of flattery was judiciously administered, and it was 
gently insinuated that even in this situation the Muhammadan 

* C.M.S. Rejwrt, 1896-7, pp. 228, 229. 
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worshippers would be likely in the future to be rudely disturbed at 
their devotions by unwelcome sounds of Christian worship. So 
the idea was proposed that an equivalent place of worship should 
be built elsewhere. The erection of a mosque being a work of 
great merit, of which the owner of the land stood much in need, 
this point too was conceded. And when the doctor made his last 
move, and declared that he would not give a pice towards the new 
mosque, but that it must be built out of the Muhammadan’s own 
resources, otherwise there would be no merit in it, this too was 
incontrovertible, and the incident terminated in the most favour¬ 
able manner. 

In Appendix I. will be found some specimens of bazar bargain¬ 
ing, which it is hoped may give a little further insight into the 
grooves in which the thoughts of Orientals run. 

(ii.) Racial antipathy and unscrupulousness in argu¬ 
ment. —The difficulty of successfully dealing with Orientals is 
increased by two causes, the first general, and the second bearing 
directly upon the subject under consideration, viz. controversy 
with Muhammadans. 

(a) The first of these is racial antipat kg , by which is here meant 
the aversion and repugnance felt by the bigoted Muhammadan 
towards the foreigner and the infidel. * It seems clear that anti¬ 
pathy to the English,’ wrote French, 1 lies at the door of much 
opposition to the Gospel.’ * It is unnecessary here to enter into 
the various causes for this feeling. Suffice it to say that much of 
it springs from the lack of sympathy engendered by misconceptions 
and want of mutual knowledge and acquaintance. The remedy is 
a correspondingly simple one, and as a rule all that is required for 
the removal of the evil is free and friendly intercourse maintained 
in the tone and spirit of a Christian gentleman. 

(#) The second cause which enhances the difficulty of dealing 
with the Oriental, and more particularly concerns us now, is the 
well-known unfairness and unscrupntousness in argument sometimes 
displayed by the Muhammadan. 

The Rev. C. Grant, for instance, thus describes his visit to a 
place where low grade Muhammadans predominated: ‘ As for 
listening to the truth, that is the last thing they desire.’ When 
Sur. 48 Fathy 2 was quoted to them, to prove that Muhammad was 
a sinner, 1 All their reply,’ he says, ‘ is that such words are not in 
the Qur’an.’ f When the Revs. A. E. Day and H. J. Hoaro were 
itinerating in the Abbotabad district, a Mulla, in order to prove his 
point, read out a verse from the Qur’an, deliberately introducing 
into it the word shafa'at (intercession) in reference to Muhammad. 
When pressed to point out the verse, he positively refused and 
immediately shut up the book. 

* In defence of these notions (viz. the erroneous tenets of their 
own religions, imbibed from childhood), the Muhammadans and 
Hindus do not argue sincerely, but generally merely strive for 
* Life , I. 205. f Annual Letter, dated Jan. 26,1904. 
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the mastery. They allow themselves, therefore, in every kind of 
evasion, dissimulation and false assertion.’ So wrote Leupolt,* 
and later on f he adds, * Sometimes they attack us, to show their 
cleverness or to deface any impression which may have been made 
upon the hearers.’ Occasionally recourse is had to blasphemous 
taunts or questions. The Scriptures are sometimes quoted with 
perverse ingenuity. 

The inexperienced worker stands little chance against such 
antagonists. He is probably delighted to find a Muhammadan 
willing to discuss religious questions with him, and perhaps it 
never occurs to him that the arguments he has found so clear and 
perspicuous in his own studies may not prove equally so to every 
one else. His wide-awake opponent will not be slow to grasp the 
situation, to take every advantage of ignorance or inexperience, 
use every artifice to gain the victory, and, when he goeth forth, 
vaingloriously proclaim the fact. It is a thousand pities that with 
so good a cause the Christian should ever give an unscrupulous 
adversary an opportunity like this, the effect of which is calculated 
to enhance pride and bigotry, and confirm in error others who may 
have listened to the discussion, or heard the boastful vaunts with 
which the issue was announced. 

Mr. Ridley (afterwards Bishop of Caledonia) has left a graphic 
account of an incident that occurred in a tour he took witli French 
in the Peshawar district. After a long and friendly discussion in 
the house of a loading nobleman of those parts, the suggestion was 
made, to Ridley’s no small consternation, to call in the old Mulla. 
What follows is thus described by Ridley himself- - 

This new antagonist entered, and all rose in his honour. He was a 
famous Sayid. He had come to crush me, and felt sure of doing so. 
Perhaps he would have quite succeeded had not succour come when I was 
sore pressed. He had rained torrents of words, and poured quotations 
from Arabic and Persian authors on me, intending to cover me with 
confusion. I bore up as bravely and calmly as I could, but felt that his 
tactics were likely to win the admiration of his friends, and compass my 
discomfiture. 

He then describes how French arriving came to his rescue- - 

He nimbly took up the subject, and. taking out his watch, proposed 
that he and the great Mulla should speak in turn five minutes each. 
This was received with acclamation by the audience, but without pleasure 
by his antagonist. . . . French had frequent occasions for quoting 
Scripture, which he did from the original without translating, excusing 
himself on the ground that so excellent a scholar needed no such help. 
The host, now seeing the turn matters were taking, tactfully and 
courteously broke up the assembly, t 

In difficult cases like these it is of no use to draw a bow at a 
venture, nor will inexperience and unpreparedness, however 

♦ Recollections, p. 87. t lb ., p. 89, 

X Birk’s Life of T. V. French , I. 18G, 187. 
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well-intentioned, be able to turn the scale. There is needed the faith¬ 
ful and loving insistence and persistence of the man who is not only 
zealous for the truth, jealous of his Master’s honour, and enthusi¬ 
astic in His service, but also well-armed at every point, and keenly 
alive to the possibilities and openings afforded by the shifting 
phases of the situation; able to control, manipulate and give right 
direction to the course of the discussion, and determined with God’s 
help to press home the truth on reason, heart and conscience. 

(iii.) Recognition of the difficulty. —It is something that 
the difficulty of presenting the Gospel to the Muhammadan is 
widely recognized. ‘It was a well-known fact,* said the late 
Archbishop Benson, speaking in support of the Archbishop’s 
Mission to the Syrian Christians, ‘ that Westerners could make no 
impression upon Islam. The Eastern way of looking at things 
was so entirely different from ours.’ * 

‘ No form of Christianity introduced,’ writes Canon Robinson, 
4 whether from London or from New York, presented as it in¬ 
evitably must be in Western dress, is ever likely to appeal very 
strongly to the Eastern mind.’ But if the Eastern Churches be 
reformed, 4 there is no reason why history should not repeat itself, 
and why the members of these Churches should not become 
missionaries to the Muhammadans, amongst whom they live, and 
with whose methods of thought they, as Easterns, are so fully in 
sympathy.’ f 

A writer in The Missionary for March, 1852, p. 114,J thus 
speaks of the difficulty of clothing the Gospel in a garb adapted to 
Oriental minds. He is speaking of heathen, but his remarks apply 
equally well to Muhammadans— 

The grand difficulty, therefore, is for the missionary to make himself 
intelligible to the uneducated, and not offensive (by an assumption of 
superior knowledge) to the educated. What may be the success of 
missionaries in grappling with the second of these difficulties I am not 
able to say; but as a great many of the tracts written for the instruction 
of the lower orders of heathen are almost unintelligible (notwithstanding 
the simplicity of the language) in consequence of their being founded on 
arguments and modes of thinking with which none but a religiously 
educated European can \m familiar, there is but too good reason to fear 
that they have been far less successful than they might have been in 
dealing with the first of them. 

With this may be compared Henry Martyn’s words, 4 To preach 
so as to be readily understood by the poor is a difficulty which 
appears to me almost insuperable, besides that grown-up people 
are seldom converted.^ 

To the above may be added the testimony of an Oriental 

• 

* Family Churchman , July 19, 1895, p. 33. 

t Mohammedanism ; has it any Future ! p. 47. 

% ‘ Hints on Missionary Preaching,’ Letter 3. 

§ Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. 890. 
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himself. A Persian Biibl went to the root of the matter when he 
spoke in the following strain to a Christian worker:— 

You can never speak the language as we do: you can never under¬ 
stand the thoughts of the people's hearts—the ideas which lie behind 
their words: you have been so long in the country and what have you to 
show for it ? We have only been working a short time and our converts 
are numbered by thousands. 

But let us listen again for a moment, for our comfort and 
consolation, to what Henry Martyn says— 

In your prayers for me pray that utterance may be given me that I 
may open my mouth boldly to make known the mysteries of the Gospel. 
I often envy my Persian hearers the freedom and eloquence with which 
they speak to me. Were I but possessed of their powers I sometimes 
think that I should win them all; but the work is God's, and the faith of 
His people does not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God* 

Still, the Oriental enjoys the advantage of undoubted freedom 
and facility in addressing himself to the hearts and minds of his 
own people, as exemplified by the following incident. A Persian 
convert, no longer living, who had formerly been an adherent of 
the Biibl sect, was in company with two missionaries, when the 
party engaged in conversation with some Muhammadans. The 
chief speaker was the convert; and his rejoinders to the Muham- 
madans, were so shrewd and apposite, that he heard some of them 
remark .among themselves that he must surely have been originally 
a Musulmfin ! 

A sad instance of the opposite kind is thus recorded:—‘ The 
zeal of Path Muhammad (afterwards the Rev. Fath Maslh, but at 
that time a bigoted Muhammadan) had been aroused by seeing a 
village Maulawi, as it seemed to him, completely vanquish a 
Christian missionary in his arguments, and drive him from the 
village.’f It may be hoped that such incidents have seldom 
occurred. The reader of missionary literature, however, can 
scarcely have failed to derive the impression that the arrival on 
the scene of the Muhammadan champion often produces a 
disconcerting effect, that great difficulty is felt in contending 
with him, and that the result is not so satisfactory or conclusive 
as might have been wished. 

The young missionary, accordingly, unless well and wisely 
equipped, is likely soon to experience practically the difficulty of 
disputation with Muhammadans, and sadly reflect that the argu¬ 
ments he thought so powerful and convincing appear to have little 
or no effect on Oriental minds. Hard facts, for instance, which a 
European would find difficult to digest, are swallowed by them 
without any indication of discomfort. For example, Muhammadans 

* Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. S64. 
t Life of T. V . French , 1. 270. - 
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assert on the strength of Sur. 37, Saffdt 99 sqq. (r. commen¬ 
tators in loc.)> and of tradition, that it was Ishmael, not as in the 
Bible narrative Isaac, whom Abraham was commanded to 
sacrifice. Here is a discrepancy in historical facts of the most 
pronounced kind. We jump to what we regard as the only 
possible conclusion, that since only one of these statements, viz. 
that in the Bible, can be true, the religion which upholds the 
other is in palpable error, and unworthy of credit. But the 
Muhammadan is far from being nonplussed by a trifle like this. 
* Who knows ? * he will remark, 4 what are we to say ? God 
knows which is correct; your version is true for you, and ours 
for us.* What has been gained? You have let fly your hard 
facts, and thought to have vanquished your opponent, but perceive 
you have made as much impression as a volley from a popgun on 
an ironclad. 

The position of affairs which has to bo faced may thus be 
summed up. Muhammadans as a rule can neither follow our 
arguments nor appreciate our refutations of their errors, if we 
argue according to the rules and principles of Western learning. 
It is of the utmost importance to be able to present truth and 
rebut error in accordance with their ideas and sense of fitness and 
conclusiveness; and the failure to do so will be unfortunate, if not 
disastrous. No allowance will be made by them for the difficulties 
of the other side. The conclusion not unnaturally will bo drawn, 
that if nothing effective has been said it is because there is nothing 
that can be said, and error in consequence will be strengthened 
and encouraged. The question, then, we have to put to ourselves 
is this: How am I to find the right lines, and follow the right 
principles in my discussions with Muhammadans ? What argu¬ 
ments am I to use ? Are they to be those which I have learned 
at College, or come across in my own reading, and which are 
satisfactory to me ? Or am I to definitely set about seeking for 
those which may commend themselves to a different class of 
mind ? This is a much more difficult task. But if I am convinced 
that it is the right course to pursue, and that 1 have no right to 
look for success without it, it becomes as much my duty to 
acquire this expertness, as it was to furnish myself with any other 
part of my equipment. 

In conclusion, perhaps the conservatism of the English 
character may have had something to do with the fact that this 
subject has not hitherto received the attention it deserved. It has 
been said that English merchants in Persia do not show sufficient 
elasticity in meeting the legitimate demands of the Persian market, 
but seem to think that their excellent fabrics must win their way 
and hold their own through sheer excellence. Whether they are 
exactly what the customer demands, is quite another question, but 
one worthy of the best attention. And so it is with our argu¬ 
ments ; we should not aim at merely selecting those which are 
best and strongest from our point of view, but choose the ones 
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which carry weight and win acceptance with those whom we 
desire to influence. 

(iv.) The need of special equipment admitted. —A simple 
incident may serve to illustrate the importance of familiarity with, 
and adaptation of our message to, Oriental ideas. A native of 
Isfahan once bought some envelopes for the writer in Shiraz, and, 
apologizing for the price he had paid, said they ought to have been 
cheaper, only being himself an Isfahan! he did not know the 
correct way to bargain with the Shlrazls ! From whicli it appears 
that the shopkeeper would only sell at the proper price to one 
who was evidently acquainted with bargaining in the recognized 
Shlrazi fashion, and was obdurate and unyielding to any one not 
possessing that qualification. If this be true, we may expect to 
find the same hold good with at least equal force in tho sphere of 
religious discussion, and that argument and disputation will make 
but a feeble appeal unless clad in the garb to which the hearers 
are accustomed. 

Seeing that even in a Christian country the truth needs to be 
presented differently to varying classes of minds, it can the more 
easily be understood how great is the difficulty of clothing the 
message acceptably in a foreign language for people of another 
country, race and religion, brought up among the social and moral 
surroundings of a civilization differing widely from our own. To 
reverse the position for a moment, and regard ourselves as the 
object of persuasive effort, and the Jew as our instructor—have 
we not sometimes felt that types and figures and lines of 
argument in the Bible do not in every case appeal to us with the 
force they doubtless possessed for the original hearers, who were 
in most cases Jews and Orientals ? 

The need of the special study of Muhammadan modes of 
thought in order to win a readier access for Christian truth has 
long since been felt by the greatest workers among Muhamma¬ 
dans ; and last year witnessed one of the latest recognitions of 
the fact in the publication of Dr. St. Clair-Tisdall’s Manual of tho 
Loading Muhammadan Objections to Christianity , arranged in 
dialogue form. 

In the thirteenth century Baymund Lull ‘ was not in doubt 
that God had chosen him to preach to the Saracens and win them 
to Christ. He only hesitated as to the best method to pursue. All 
the past history of his native land, and the struggle yet going on in 
Spain emphasized for him the greatness of the task before him.* 

In Lull's introduction to his ‘Necessaria Demonstratio Arti- 
culorum Fidei ’ he refers to the time when the idea of a contro¬ 
versial book for Muslims first took possession of him, and asks 
4 the clergy and the wise men of the laity to examine his argu¬ 
ments against the Saracens in commending the Christian Faith.* 
He pleads earnestly that any weak points in his attempt to 
convince the Muslim be pointed out to him before the book is 
sent on its errand. 
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The knight of Christ felt that he could not venture into the arena 
unless he had good armour. The son of the soldier who had fought the 
Moors on many a bloody battlefield felt that the Saracens were worthy 
foemen. The educated seneschal knew that the Arabian schools of 
Cordova were the centre of European learning’, and that it was not so 
«asy to convince a Saracen as a barbarian of Northern Europe* * * § 

Henry Martyn, while in India, made a somewhat similar 
appeal to his clerical brethren. After remarking that he can only 
learn three arguments in defence of Islam from the best of the 
Muhammadans, viz. ‘ the miracles wrought by Muhammad, 
those still wrought by his followers, and his challenge in the 
second chapter of the Qur’an, about producing a chapter like it,’ 
he adds, ‘ If my brethren have any others brought forward to them, 
they will, I hope, mention them; and if they have observed any 
remark or statement apparently affect a native's mind, they will 
notice it.' f We find mention of what we may perhaps regard as 
his ideal in writing for Muhammadans, in a letter from Tabriz to 
the Rev. C. Simeon, where, speaking of his controversy with the 
Muhammadans in Shiraz, he says of the third treatise he wrote 
against them, ‘ There is not a single Europeanism in the whole 
that I know r of, as my friend and interpreter would not write 
anything which he could not perfectly comprehend.’ J 

Leupolt felt very strongly the need of penetrating as far as 
possible into the inner thoughts and feelings of those we are 
trying to influence. * In preaching and arguing,' he says, 4 the 
missionary must not only be able to speak the language fluently, 
but he must also learn to think as the people think. *This am 
only be attained by time and application, and by constant inter¬ 
course with the people. ... If I may be permitted to use the 
expression, we must become Hindus and Muhammadans as to 
language and modes of thinking, and Christians as to heart, mind, 
and sentiments.’ § 

In another place, || alluding to a lengthy and inconclusive 
argument with a Brahman, he remarks: * In this way we went 
on, and at the end I found I had gained nothing. If, however, 
we know their systems, it is easy to silence them.’ And then he 
mentions two telling questions which he found it useful to put, 
and which he says ‘ no Brahman ever was able to answer.’ The 
moral drawn as to the necessity of knowing their systems applies 
to the case of the Muhammadan as well, but this knowledge must 
be thorough, and the use of it skilfully made if the same result is 
to follow. 

Before leaving Leupolt, whom we have had occasion to quote 
more than once above, let us look for an instant at the affecting 

* Dr. Zwemer’s Raymond Lull , pp. 58, 54, 58. , 

t Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. 217. 

% lb., p. 475. 

§ Recollections, pp. 65, 66. 

|| 16., p. 85. 
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sight of the veteran missionary himself battling bravely for the 
truth in the midst of an excited, insolent and triumphant throng, 
and behold the truly Christian spirit he exhibited when hardly 
put to, to meet the perverse ingenuity of his opponent. 1 Here/ 
he says, ‘ I did not know what to answer so as to come home to 
the heart of a Muhammadan. I looked up to the Lord, therefore, 
and He fulfilled His promise.’ * 

The opinion of two other veteran missionaries may he quoted 
in conclusion. Both Ziegenbalg and French sought alleviation 
for the difficulty of successfully meeting the Muhammadans in 
the special training of picked men under missionaries of experi¬ 
ence. The former wrote— 

We would humbly propose to the Protestant Churches to supply us 
with learned students in divinity, and send them here to be instructed in 
the Indian languages, to capacitate them for future service under our 
direction, who have by our long practice among these people dived into 
their inclinations; and know upon our own experience, what sort of 
arguments are most likely to gain their approbation, and persuade them 
to hear patiently the admonitions of the Lord.t 

French put forward a more elaborate plan, which was that 
some of the men to be hereafter sent to North India should know 
their destination beforehand, and steadily prepare themselves with 
that end in view for several years; and that during the same 
period the missionaries in the field should be preparing a similar 
hand of workers, natives or others; so that at length when these 
forces were joined they might be able to go forth in bands and 
take for their objective the large towns of North India, and 
remain in them for a few months, ‘ making a detorminately aggres¬ 
sive effort upon the forms of Hinduism and Muhammadanism 
most prevalent there, not having all to begin afresh and make 
many blunders from inexperience and ignorance, but able to 
maintain the antagonistic position from the very commencement; 
thus doing the double work of giving the advantage of our experi¬ 
ence to those just arrived, who might bo trained up for awhile 
under us whilst engaged in the most direct missionary work.* J 

* Quoted in The Missionary for November, 1853, from Leupolt’s Recol¬ 
lections . 

t From Ziegenbalg’s Correspondence, quoted in The Missionary for 
January, 1852. 

% Life , I. 65. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ARGUMENT. 

Strive to convince the head, but not less to touch the heart. Thero can be 
no more dangerous state than that of a man, intellectually convinced of 
the truth, who knows he ought to yield to it and fails to do so. If 
conversion does not follow conviction, all is useless.—An Armenian 
Christian Evangelist, in the Missionary Review of the Worlds Oct., 1904, 
p. 728. 

A FRIEND told me one day that he was uttering an opinion 
before a Mullfi contrary to received Muhammadan ideas : 
whereupon he was asked ‘ by what rule * (JBik cheh qaidah) lie 
held it. Another common phrase heard in religious or other 
discussions is Bill cheh dalil , 4 By what argument ? ' Such phrases 
imply a certain amount of readiness to discuss a new view or 
opinion, and also presuppose that the party who has expressed 
the novel opinion that has astonished or scandalized ought to 
have good reasons, not obvious as yet to the other, for having 
done so.* 

In the present chapter an attempt will be made to explain 
and illustrate the chief classes of argument which are recognized 
as having weight by Muhammadans themselves, and then to lay 
down a few general principles for our own guidance as to the 
nature of the arguments which will be found most effective when 
dealing with Muhammadans. 


(A) The Four Chief Kinds of Argument.-)* 

The four chief kinds of argument, arranged according to their 
respective strength and weakness, are the following:— 

1. Dalil-i-Hissi, the argument from the evidence of the 
senses: 

2. Datil-i-'Aqti , the argument from reason, which together 
with the previous one is most popular with philosophers (Hukama ): 

* Of. Isa. xli. 21, ‘Produce your cause . . . bring forth your strong 
reasons. . . .* 

t I am indebted to a native convert for the substance of this section. It 
makes no pretence to completeness. It is only a simple popular statement, 
and may be taken to represent the amount of knowledge on the subject 
possessed by a well-educated native gentleman. 
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3. DaM-i-Naqti , the argument from tradition, which has most 
weight with the learned in the Muhammadan law and religion, 
the ‘ Ulama ’: 

4. Daltl-i-Ilham, the argument from revelation, most common 
among Sufis and mystics (* Urafd ’). 

These are all more or less liable to error. Their cogency 
depends upon the degree to which they are free from this liability. 
In the above classification the different kinds of argument are 
arranged in the order of their respective value when judged by 
this standard, the strongest being placed first. 

1. Dalil-i-Hissi. The evidence of the senses, though the most 
forcible argument, does not escape the possibility of mistake and 
error. For instance, at night a man totally unacquainted with 
science would think that the stars are really the size they appear 
to him to be. A traveller who does not know how mirages 
deceive the sight will fancy he sees beautiful lakes and islands. 
Unless previous experience has taught him the contrary, a man 
would naturally believe that shadows are permanent, or that the 
reflection in a mirror has a real existence. Though these and 
similar mistakes are apt to occur in relying upon the evidence of 
the senses, still the errors of sense are very much less than those 
of reason. 

2. Dalil-i-'Aqli. Reason too is liable to be mistaken, but its 
testimony, while inferior to that of sense (1), is of greater force 
than that of tradition (3), and revelation (4). The liability of 
Reason to fall into error is seen from the fact that, e.g. philosophers 
with the pme data before them will draw different or contrary 
conclusions, e.g . as to the world being eternal or created ( Qidam , 
Hudus ); or from the very diverse conclusions in regard to worldly 
affairs to which men placed in similar situations are guided by 
the light of reason. 

3. Dalil-i-Naqli. The argument from tradition is liable to two 
sources of error. ( a ) The chain of authority (Sanad) may be 
defective, and the person to whom a saying is attributed may 
never have uttered it. (Z>) The second source of error has to do 
with the meaning of the words ( MaUil ). The language employed 
may be understood in a different sense from that intended by the 
original speaker, a id error will be the result. It is Reason which 
comes in here like a Governor, and passes judgment. For these 
reasons, therefore, it is manifest that this kind of proof is of less 
force than that from reason. 

4. Dalil-i-llhaml. This is derived from revelations {Muka- 
x/tafah) and visions (Ro'ya'), and is entirely unworthy of confidence 
or credit; because while God is the author of true revelations, 
supposed ones may possibly come from the devil and evil spirits, 
or be*due to other causes such as errors in diet. These visions 
are very common among Sufis and dervishes. They are often 
caused by excessive austerities, whereby the brain becomes 
weakened, or by the constant dwelling of the mind upon particular 
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objects, whereby at last they are seen in dreams, and regarded as 
supernatural revelations. 

It is evident that the strength of arguments of the first class 
(IMill-i- Hissi) is a question of numbers. In matters depending 
upon the evidence of the senses, the greater the number of the 
witnesses, the more reliance can be placed upon their testimony. 
Thus, if one person asserts that this tablecloth is smooth, while 
five others declare it is rough, we accept the verdict of the latter 
in preference to the former. Somewhat similar is it with the 
Dalil-i-Ilhami. It has been shown above that this kind of argu¬ 
ment is the least worthy of credit, and lies under the greatest 
suspicion of possible error. If, however, the alleged revelation has 
been granted to more than one person, its credibility is greatly 
increased, and this in proportion to the number of mediums. Or, 
again, if a person receives the same supposed supernatural illumi¬ 
nation on more than one occasion and in various ways, e.g. in 
dreams of different kinds, but all with the same meaning and 
intent, the result is the same, viz. to enhance the probability of 
the truth of the revelation proportionally to the variety of the 
modes and occasions of its manifestation. The most convincing 
kind of bnlxl-i-'Aqll is that which is in harmony both with the 
Qur'an and the Traditions. And, lastly, the Dalil-i-Naqli that 
carries the greatest conviction is the one mentioned in various 
places of the Qur an, as well as in a number of independent, 
consentient traditions ; and next in value to this comes the argu¬ 
ment which is derived only from one or other of these two sources, 
and is either mentioned in the Qur’an or in independent 
traditions. 


Further Remarks upon the Arguments from Reason 
and Tradition. 

(a) balil-i-'Aqll. —Of the arguments which appeal to reason, 
two of the chief are the syllogism and conditional dependence. 

In Logic (*Ihn-i’Mantiq) we meet both with general statements 
or conceptions ( Tamwwur ), as, for instance, about heat and cold 
without reference to any particular object; and also with particular 
statements ( 7 'a»diq) t when the general truth is narrowed down and 
limited to some particular object. These, again, may each be 
divided into Zarurx , or those truths which command the acceptance 
of all men without reflection, as, for example, * snow is cold ’; and 
Kasbi , or those which require thought and reflection for their 
verification, and even so will not be accepted by all. Because 
thought is needed, and the reasonings and conclusions of different 
minds vary, there is here the possibility of error, which must be 
guarded against. The object of Logic is to do this. 

The Shakl-i-Aivwal (lit., the first form) or syllogism, the right 
employment of which depends on the correctness and proper 
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co-ordination of the general and particular statements involved, is 
the most convincing of the arguments from reason. It requires a 
major proposition (Kuhra?) and a minor proposition (Surqha), To 
be valid, it is necessary that the dependence between the two 
should be obvious or conceded, and that each should be correct 
and patent to, or acknowledged by all, or at least by the opposite 
side. These conditions being fulfilled, this argument is of the 
strongest kind. The following is an example of it. Every change¬ 
able thing is non-eternal; the world is changeable; therefore the 
world is non-eternal. 

In the Qaziyah-i-Shirtiyali , or conditional proposition, we have 
the statement of a condition and the conclusion which follows 
from it, as, e.g . 4 If the sun be risen, it is day.’ If the condition is 
not fulfilled, the conclusion will be a negative one: * If the sun be 
not risen, it is not day.’ It does not logically follow that it is 
night. For the correct use of this argument, the dependence 
between the two parts must be a real one. Error arises from the 
absence of this connexion, as, for example, in the proposition, * If 
there is no one in this garden, no noise will be heard.’ There is no 
necessary connexion between a noise being heard in the garden 
and somebody being there. Sounds may be heard there without 
the presence of any one in the garden, as, for example, from some 
animal or thing. Hence the absence of a necessary connexion 
between the members of the proposition vitiates the conclusion. 

(0) DaW-i-Naqli. —The strength of arguments from tradition 
depends upon three things: (1) The recognized authority of the 
source from whicli they are drawn, commanding attention and 
respect. I'he Qur’an, regarded as the very words of God, has hero 
no equal. (2) The genuineness of the tradition. (3) The under¬ 
standing of the words in their obvious meaning, which is not 
capable of being explained away in a sense different from the 
natural and literal meaning of the words, or by figurative and 
metaphorical interpretation (Tqfsir, Ta* ell). 

The Qur’an, of course, in the eyes of a Muhammadan meets 
the two first requirements par excellence; and if the third condition 
also is fulfilled, no argument of this kind could possibly have 
greater weight. The only question a Muhammadan would raise 
in reference to tl: 3 use of the Qur’an in argument would be in 
connexion with the meaning and interpretation of the passage 
quoted. 

The Traditions satisfy the first and, generally, the third of 
these requisites ; but care must be taken only to bring forward in 
argument traditions, the genuineness and authenticity of which are 
above dispute; otherwise they will be disallowed. 

The Qur’an, if cited, must be applied in the sense accepted by 
the particular class of Muhammadans with whom we have to do, 
Sunnis , ShVahs, etc., and therefore it is well to quote the authorities 
whom they themselves acknowledge. 
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(B) A Classification of the Arguments from Reason 
(‘ DaLa’IL-I-‘AqlI ') AND FROM TRADITION (‘ DaLA.’IL-1-NaQLI ’), 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES TAKEN FROM ‘ SWEET FlRST- 
FRUITS ' AND ‘ THE TORCH OF GUIDANCE/ 

{a) Dalail-i-'Aqll , or arguments from reason, (i.) The syllo¬ 
gism, conditional dependence and the a fortiori argument. The 
following examples, if reduced to logical form, will be found to 
contain instances of these:— 

* Is it not conceivable that the Almighty should desire the 
salvation of man otherwise than by sending His Son? . . .’ 

(S.F., p. 116). 

* The intercessor for others must himself be sinless’ 
p. 34). 

‘. . . can any but God Himself know His own nature ? . . . 
Then we need a revelation of the same from Himself ’ ( S.F ., 
118). 

* The argument against the corruption of the Christian 
Scriptures after Muhammad’s time from the existence of 
different Christian sects ’ {II)., 129). 

‘ We come now back to ask, If this was the case with 
these great men so well versed in the Qur’an, men of grace 
and learning, and one may say chiefest among the Muslims,— 
and yet cut off from peace and consolation in the hour of 
trouble;—what must the case be with the commo f n ranks of 
men throughout the world ? ’ (7’., 28). (Cp. 1 Peter iv. 18 : 

‘ And if the righteous is scarcely saved, where shall the 
ungodly and sinner appear? ’) 

(ii.) Appeals to general truths or admitted principles, including 
proverbs. (Cp. the arguments in Hag. ii. 10-14, and Acts iv. 19, 
20, and many instances in Christ’s teaching.) 

‘ If the Father . . . sent the Son, . . . was it for the 
creature to raise objection ? * {S.F,, 26). 

4 But let us not judge hastily by first appearance . . / 
(Ib„ 29). 

‘ Errors of judgment should be corrected by argument, not 
by persecution ’ {lb,, 50). 

1 Convictions can be altered only by argument and reason * 

(IK 74). 

* The existence of apparent contradictions in Scripture i& 
an argument for their genuineness ’ (lb,, 128). 

* Interpolations inserted in a document would not bo 
obviously contrary to reason ’ {lb., 118). 

1 The Jews, wishing to curry favour, falsely told Muham¬ 
mad or the Companions about the alleged testimony to 
Muhammad in the Pentateuch; and they, to aggrandize 
Islam, gave currency to the fictions ’ (lb ., 155). 

1 Habib’s act, of buying his soul trom the Lord with an 
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immense sum of money which lie distributed in charity, did 
not bring him peace; else why did he repeat it four times ? * 
29). 

' Why was Muhammad himself afraid of the Judge, except 
because he felt he himself needed a ransom ? ’ (//>., 33). 

‘ Every youth swears by his father ’ (//>., 43). 

(iii.) Analogies (Muqabalah. Miwdi/asah) and illustrations 
(Misal, TamM). 

* As little children take their father’s word for things 
beyond their comprehension, so should man his heavenly 
Father’s; and so must we accept with all humility what in 
His word He hath revealed to us of His own nature’ 
(S.F., 26). 

* Reading the Holy Scriptures, the truth will dawn upon 
you that just as there is one sun which illumines the whole 
world, even so the Sun of righteousness, the Saviour, is the 
light of all mankind ’ (//>., 28). 

‘ Does the patient refuse the medicine prescribed for him 
till he knows its nature ? . . . Even so with us; we must 
come to the divine Physician and accept the remedy, take the 
blessed Son as our Saviour, and refrain from asking as to the 
how or the wherefore ’ (//>., 45, 46). 

* Men do not enter on an action without an object; what 
possible object could the Christians have had in falsifying 
their Scriptures ? ’ ( lb ., 129). 

‘ Perhaps it might illustrate it [Christ’s divine Sonship] to 
say that heat is begotten of the sun, both having had an origin 
at one and the same time ’ (//;., 119). 

‘ For man is a sinner, and works, however earnest, cannot 
justify him in the heavenly court; even as the repentance of 
a murderer, or good deeds done by a robber, could not justify 
them in a court of law from the charge of murder or robbery, 
or avert its punishment' (Y T ., 7). 

( b) l)alail-i-Naqli t or arguments from tradition.—In the widest 
sense the argument from tradition embraces not only the Tradi¬ 
tions, and the Christian and Muhammadan Scriptures, but also 
everything that has been handed down whether orally or in writing. 
It is thus opposed to the argument from reason, where reason is 
called in to judge of the logical correctness and validity of the 
propositions and conclusions submitted to it. 

(i.) Axiomatic religious truths, which are accepted by both 
sides without question. We have received them as they were 
handed down to us by others; and they are in harmony with the 
Scriptures and the Qur’an, if not explicitly stated therein. As 
being for the most part also truths of natural religion, they are 
capable of proof from reason. But it is on the former ground 
that they command the assent of Christian and Muhammadan, 
and they may appropriately be placed here among the Ddlail-i - 
Naqli. For example— 
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1 Holding it reasonable that man should look for a revela¬ 
tion of his MakerVwill. . . ( S.F., 25). 

* The Lord will not suffer those who seek His face to be 
led astray * {lb., 43). 

‘ Nothing is impossible w r ith God ’ ( Tb ., 116, 127). 

* When He commandeth a thing, who can say unto Him, 
“ What doest Thou ? ” . . . God acts in accordance with His 
perfections, and is absolute ’ (//>., 116). 

* The eye of the Almighty and Holy One sees far more 
clearly than we can the pollution of sin, and the vainness of 
good works or repentance to justify a man in His sight * (7 T .,48). 

The justice and other attributes of God. 

(ii.) Truths of revealed religion. Of those admitted bjj both sides 
are the following :•— 

The unity of God; the divine mission of Jesus ; His Ascension 
into heaven (the Muhammadan version is an imperfect one); 
Heaven and Hell; the Resurrection and the Judgment. Others 
are only admitted by one side or the other, as for example, the 
Trinity by the Christian, and the prophetic mission of Muhammad 
by the Muhammadan. 

(iii.) The appeal to what is written in the holy books of the 
Christian and Muhammadan— 

(a) On the Christian side, the Bible, with the proper explana¬ 
tion and exegesis of the same, e.rj. S.F ., 143 and 148, 149 ; where 
the promise of blessing to all the world through Isaac’s seed, and 
the prediction of 1 a prophet . . . like unto me ’ (Deut. xviii. 15) 
are respectively explained. The Bible is the source of our dis¬ 
tinctive Christian doctrines; and our authority for them (cp. S.F., 
118, * We can only accept what the Almighty has been pleased to 
reveal of Himself . . .’). Instances will be found passim in S.F. 
and r l\ This is the means par excellence to enlighten, to instruct, 
and to remove prejudice, when the Muhammadan has once been 
led to admit the genuineness of our Scriptures. 

(b) On the Muhammadan side, the Qur’an and the Traditions, 
which are of the highest value in their proper place. In S.F. the 
Qur’an is chiefly quoted as testifying to the genuineness of the 
Christian Scriptures, and the duty incumbent on Muhammadans 
of reading them; and as corroborating the Gospel testimony to 
the divinity of Jesus. The main argument of T. turns upon 
Traditions showing that Islam failed to give peace and assurance 
in the prospect of death even to the chiefest among the Muslims. 

Quotations from the Qur’an must be understood in harmony 
with the opinions of the recognized commentators, and according 
to the accepted rules of grammar. (In S.F., p. 120, attention is 
called to the remarkable fact that Kalimat ‘ The word,’ applied to 
Jesus, though grammatically feminine, is construed as masbuline 
in Sur. 3 Al ‘Imran, 46.) 

(iv.) Arguments from histoiy, when recognized as valid. But 
it must be remembered that historical arguments are, as a rule, 
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difficult to bring home to the Muhammadan, unless the facts are 
well known and admitted. The argument may be refused without 
any good reason, simply because the opponent does not choose to 
admit the truth of that which is contrary to his ideas and wishes. 
It is, therefore, difficult to convince or satisfy him with arguments 
of this nature. If, however, his assent can be obtained to the 
truth and accuracy of such and such an historical work, then in 
that particular case the objection to the use of arguments from 
history is at once removed. The curious notions of Muhamma¬ 
dans about Alexander the Great are enough to show that historical 
accuracy is not their strong point. lie is said in the Traditions to 
have visited Mecca while Abraham together with Ishmael was 
building the temple there, and to have ‘ acknowledged him as the 
messenger of Allah, and encompassed the temple sevon times on 
foot.’ Several astounding miracles are related of him on the same 
authority. About his birthplace, etc., ‘ the learned,’ it is said, are 
divided in opinion ; but the majority (evidently desirous of recon¬ 
ciling their traditions with sober history) believe that there were 
two sovereigns of that name, of whom the elder was a descendant 
of Ham and contemporary of Abraham, and is mentioned in the 
Qur’an, and the younger was the famous son of Philip the Greek.* 

(v.) Quotations from poets and authors; as, for example, in 
support of the opinion that there is nothing miraculous in the 
eloquence of the Qur’an. Such quotations, used to enforce or 
embody the truth or a part of the truth, are valuable as a means 
of disarming prejudice or suspicion. It will be like meeting an 
old face ^dth its well-remembered lineaments under a new guise. 
The new acquaintance turns out to be an old friend after all. And 
the truth thus presented does not startle by a strange garb and 
foreign accent. 

French, describing an interview with a Hindu youth, a pupil 
in a Government School, who seemed ‘almost persuaded,’ has 
this remark, * Short, pithy, dogmatic sentences from their own 
poets stand as unquestioned authorities with them.’ f The remark 
applies equally to Muhammadans. And it is interesting to note 
how it harmonizes with French's own practice, who at a much later 
date on more than one occasion tried to interest and attract his 
Muslim hearers by showing them how ‘ Abdu’l-Qadir’s prayer could 
only be fulfilled through Christ. Thus in the account in his diary 
of an encounter with a party of Arab women, some of whom at 
first were violent and abusive, we read as follows :— 

Afterwards I told them of their great sage. * Abdul-Qadir’s two prayers 
which, if answered, he said he would never ask another: ( 1 ) the death in 
which is no life, and ( 2 ) the life in which is no death. This took much 
with jsome of them, though some tried to ridicule it; but I think they 
felt it, and I pressed on them the death and life which can only come to 
us in union with Christy 


Weil's Legends , pp. TO, 71. 


f Life , I. 82. 


X Life ,, II. 380. 
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(C) General Remarks <jn the Nature of Arguments suitable 
for Muhammadans. 

(1) They should be brief and perspicuous . (a) They must not 

go beyond the scope of the ideas and knowledge of those addressed: 
and it is to be remembered that this is a limited one, and very 
different from our own. ( b ) Further, they must not require 
sustained thought; they ought not to involve chains of reasoning, 
or depend for their effect upon their cumulative force. 

In illustration of the first of these (a) the following arguments 
may be contrasted, (i.) Dean Spence * argues in reference to the 
testimony of Christ to the Old Testament Scriptures, that, what¬ 
ever view may be taken of the Lord’s kenosis (Ph. ii. 7) before 
His Resurrection, some writers maintaining that Christ’s critical 
knowledge of the Old Testament was no greater than that of the 
learned of His own day, yet after the Resurrection, when He bore 
the same emphatic testimony as before to the Jewish Scriptures 
in their threefold division (St. Luke xxiv. 27, 44), no one would 
assert that He was then subject to such limitations of knowledge. 
For He was then * robed in the glorious resurrection body,* and all 
authority had been given Him * in heaven and on earth ’ (St. Matt, 
xxviii. 18). (ii.) A useful argument for Muhammadans, who allege 

the corruption or spuriousness of the Old Testament, is that Christ 
would not have quoted or referred to it so often, had it not been 
genuine, because as a prophet He must have been acquainted with 
the true state of the case. (The same inference may be drawn 
for the same reason from Muhammad’s frequent allusions to the 
former Scriptures.) Cp. Pt. III., Ch. I., D, § 2. (iii.) Now when 
these two lines of argument are compared, it will be obvious at 
first sight that the argument suitable for the Muhammadan is not 
so for the Christian, for Christ is nothing to him if He be not 
infinitely more than a mere prophet. And vice versa the argu¬ 
ment addressed to the Christian would not be proper for the 
Muhammadan, because it rests upon facts of Christian belief 
quite foreign to his creed. 

(2) They should be apt , forcible and conclusive , such as are 
fairly calculated both to carry conviction to a mind not blinded by 
prejudice, and to put to silence the gainsayer and the disputatious. 
No argument should be used that admits of a ready retort, 
rejoinder, or tu guoque. 

(3) Illustrations and analogies , which the Muhammadans 
themselves frequently introduce into their discussions, being 
concrete and pictorial in their nature, fulfil the required conditions 
and are very effective, if carefully chosen and judiciously used. 
But they must be derived from the sphere of life and experience 
with which the hearer is acquainted, and be really apposite 4 and 
appropriate to the subject they are designed to elucidate, otherwise 

* Voices and Silences , ser. 1, pp. 15 sqq. 
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their applicability will soon be called in question. On the other 
hand, parables, in which the subtle Hindu mind delights, are not 
found suitable for Muhammadans, because of the sustained mental 
effort demanded to follow and apply them. Thus we are told that 
in North Nadiya, Bengal, ‘ It was found that the Muhammadans 
required different treatment from that accorded to the Hindus, for 
they did not appreciate parables, or anything which called for 
thought, but preferred to be told plainly what they ought to do 
and believe.’ * 

(4) Appealing to the heart and conscience. Though this does 
not come within the proper scope of argument, the object we have 
in view could not be attained without some reference to it. The 
missionary’s purpose being not merely to win a barren intellectual 
assent, but to carry home a deep, practical conviction that should 
influence life and conduct, he cannot fail, as he seeks to witness 
and to foster the * awakening * of a human soul to the fulness of 
light and truth and peace, to express something of his own intense 
sympathy, and seek to enlist on his side the deepest feelings and 
loftiest aspirations of the heart. Bishop Stuart wrote to the 
following effect in January, 1904:—‘ Of making books there is 
no end, but the primitive means of the living witness and the 
spoken word has yet to be more fully tried.’ After all said and 
done, nothing under God, next after God’s own blessed Book, is so 
calculated to reach the Muslim’s heart as earnest exhortation, 
loving appeal, and united prayer side by side. Let it always be 
our ultimate aim to get into this close touch. Our supreme desire 
is not to convince the reason, but to move the heart, which is our 
most powerful ally, and which has its right as well as the mind 
to make its voice heard in the final verdict. This definite aim is 
not only philosophically right,f but is also a following of the 
example of the New Testament, which abounds in appeals to the 
heart. With all our desire to be able to argue and answer well 
and wisely, let us ever seek to avoid controversy, or to lay it aside, 
if it has been necessary, at the earliest moment, and come to closer 
quarters. 

Our appeals, which will be seldom altogether in vain, need not 
be confined to common sense, based for instance upon the urgency 
of the matter, the importance of the issues at stake, our need in 
God’s sight of inward purity and not merely ceremonial exactness; 
or to candidness, to justice and fairness, to the need of laying aside 
every prejudice, bias and inherited opinion $ in approaching the 

♦ C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 202. 

f * Philosophy now submits the problem of what man holds to be true to 
the whole nature of man. In deciding what we have a right to believe and to 
trust in, the heart is perfectly justified in joining itself with the intellect.*— 
Kev. Dr. Caldecott in Rationalism and the Gospel (Record Report of the 
Islington Clerical Meeting, 1905), p. 30. 

X Thus in the Torch of Guidance , p. 50, * Alas for the inflexibility with 
which men cling to the religious views and customs inherited from their 
forefathers! How this blinds their vision. . . .’ 
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vital questions on the right answer to which depend the soul’s 
present peace and eternal welfare. Higher and deeper still let us 
address the hearer’s very heart, and challenge the verdict of the 
quickened conscience and the spiritual sense.* Our Muhammadan 
brother has within him, however stifled or ill-defined, the same 
needs, longings, and yearnings as ourselves, which Christ alone 
can satisfy; and the same capacity of response to the Saviour, 
Who first loved him and gave Himself for him. 

* We seem to stand outside a locked and barred door, as hope¬ 
less as the gate of Peter’s prison. We touch it with a trembling 
finger, and lo! it swings open, and behind it we find human 
hearts beating with fear and apprehension, heavy with sorrow and 
hungering for the bread and water of life which we do not know 
how to appreciate because it is so much a matter of course. “ Let 
us go up and possess the land, for we are well able to over¬ 
come it.” ’ f 

* Cp. Torch of Guidance , p. 47, ‘And now, the Lord guide thee, dear 
reader! Dost thou not feel that thou art sinful in the sight of the great and 
holy Lord God, before Whom thou must give an answer for all that thou hast 
done throughout thy life ? Wilt thou remain in careless ploasurc, and be 
content in reading the Qur’an without anxiety or thought, resting satisfied 
with pilgrimage, almsgiving, fasting, and such outward obligations? . . . 
Would it give you peaco and a contented heart ? ’ 

t An ‘Armenian Christian Evangelist’ in the Missionary Review of the 
World , Oct., 1904, p. 728. 



CHAPTER IV. 

METHODS OF ARGUING. 

1 . Adducing proofs. Instances of this will, of comse, be found 
passim . 

2. Denial of the conclusion , or of the facts on which it is 
founded, supported by appropriate arguments. K.g. the contention 
that the Christian religion is lacking in commands may be met 
with a direct denial (Pt. III., Ch. VI., B, 2). The supposed existence 
of predictions of Muhammad under various names in the Pentn- 
touch and Psalms is explicitly denied in Street Firstfrvits , p. 150. 

3. Jleductio ad absurd uni the assumption for the time being of 
the correctness of the case on the other side, in order to show that 
it leads to untenable conclusions and must therefore be wrong. 
Thus, the corruption of the Christian Scriptures being assumed for 
the sake" of argument, it may be shown in detail that they could 
not have been corrupted before, during or after Muhammad’s 
time, and were therefore not corrupted at all. The commandments 
which it is for the moment assumed have been substituted for 
those of Christ must either be better, equally good, or inferior. 
These alternatives are successively examined and shown not to be 
true, whereupon the assumption falls to the ground. (Pt. Til., 
Ch. VI., B, 1, § 3, (i.).). 

4. Denial of the validity of arguments used on the other side 
on critical or logical grounds. For example, in Pt. III., Ch. 
VII., C, i. (2) (the miraculous character of the Qur’an argued 
from its acceptan .e by the Arabs) the opponent had urged that, 
regarded with respect to its evidential value, the acceptance of the 
Qur’an by some told more in its favour than the rejection of it 
by others did against it. It is accordingly pointed out, that the 
dictum, that assertion is more credible than denial, is admissible 
in a case of this kind, where the two statements or views contradict 
one another. 

The use of passages of the Qur’an such as Bur. 17 Jktm 
Isra'dl, 90 (the combined efforts of men and genii would be unable 
to produce a book like the Qur’an), to prove its divine and 
miraculous origin, is a begging of the question at issue between 
the Muhammadan and the Christian. 

In Sweet Firstfruits, p. 135, the QazI brings forward the spread 
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of Islam as an argument for the divine mission of Muhammad. 
If reduced to syllogistic form, the major premise is found to be at 
fault. 

In the two following cases there is a contradiction involved:— 
‘ What, then, was the advantage of the Prophet confirming the 
Scriptures revealed before, [as the Qazi had asserted, p. 137] 
when he denied these their essential truths ?*— lb., p. 139. * If 

Muslims then bring tradition to prove miracles, when the Qur’an 
distinctly holds that the Prophet showed none, say, my good 
friend, whether that is not putting the greatest possible slight on 
the Qur'an itself? *— lb ., p. 140. 

5. The exhaustive method, which is not a direct proof, but an 
indirect demonstration. This is a favourite method among Muham¬ 
madans of opposing or substantiating a proposition by the succes¬ 
sive examination of all the possible alternatives involved, all of 
which, except one, are shown to be inadmissible. An example 
will be found in Pt. III., Ch. VI., A, Ans. ii. The question whether 
Christianity or Islam is the better road is to be decided by a com¬ 
parison of the Gospel and the Qur’an. There are three alternatives 
here, viz. both are true, both are false, or one only is true. The 
last case only is possible, and the better guide of the two is then 
shown to be the Gospel. 

6 . The argument by interrogation , in order to establish a pro¬ 
position or refute an opponent by means of his own answers and 
admissions. (Cp. the argument in Hag. ii. 11-14: * Ask now the 
priests concerning the law, saying, If one bear holy flesh,,. . and 
the questions put to Jesus by different sections of the Jews and 
the Lord’s counter-question addressed to the Pharisees, St. Matt, 
xx. 15-fin.; St. Luke xx. 19-44.) Elaborate instances of the use 
of this method in disputations between Muhammadans will be 
found in Sell’s Faith of Mam (ed. 1896), pp. 177, 178, and 179, 
180; and Malcolm’s History of Persia (ed. 1829), vol. ii. pp. 253- 
261. With these may be compared the following interesting case, 
related at length in Fred. Shoberl’s World in Miniature , vol. ii. pp. 
108-144. A servant of Prince ‘Abbas Mlrza, having outrageously 
abused an Armenian merchant and his religion for no other reason 
than that he was a Christian, received a sound thrashing from him, 
and forthwith carried his complaint to the Prince-Governor. The 
latter perceived where the fault lay, and determined to stop such 
offences for the future by giving judgment in accordance with the 
decision of the Muhammadan religious authorities. Having there¬ 
fore summoned the Sheikhu’l-Islam of Tabriz, with the chief 
‘ ulama ’, he ‘ proposed the following questions, which he required 
them to answer in succession, according to their_custom ’:— 

Question .—‘Was the Lord Jesus (§azrat-i-*Isa) a real prophet 
sent by God ? ’ ’ • 

Answer. —‘ Yes.' 

Question .—‘ Are the laws contained in his noble Gospel (Injil-i- 
sharif) just or not ? ’ 
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Answer. —‘ Yes, tbey are just.’ 

Question. —‘ Is it permitted by our laws to blaspheme the Lord 
Jesus and his noble Gospel ? * * * § 

Answer .—‘No, it is unjust.’ 

The Prince then released the Armenian merchant, and com¬ 
manded his servant to be severely bastinadoed and dismissed from 
his service. 

The following are simple examples of the use of the same 
method in religious discussions :— 

A Persian, discussing Sufi doctrines with Henry Martyn, put 
his case thus: ‘ You will allow that God cannot bind, compel, 
command Himself.* ‘ No, He cannot.’ ‘ Well, if we are one with 
God, we cannot be subject to any of His laws.’ * 

‘ Wherefore was it,’ asks ‘All, the Christian advocate, ‘ that the 
Prophet fell back on the testimony of the Tourat and Gospel ? ’ 
The Qa/I replies, ‘ In order to tell of the creation and fall, the 
story of Mary and Zacharias, and other such histories, as well as 
of the origin of certain ritual observances.’ ‘ But then he omitted,’ 
rejoins ‘All, ‘the most important of all the truths, or denied 
them.’ t Mir ‘Alam Khan’s argument (Ch. IT., (i.)) is another 
instance. 

7. The dilemma , or ‘ argument equally conclusive by contrary 
suppositions.’ E.g. ‘Abu Bakr and ‘Umar either believed 
Muhammad to be the Prophet of God or they did not. Let us 
suppose they did. Then whence this dread and consternation 
at the approach of the great Day of Account, which led one to 
wish he fiad been but a green leaf or a bird, and the other that he 
had never existed. Again, suppose the other alternative. Then 
they could not have been true believers, and so were Muslims 
simply out of policy.’ f 

In Pt. III., Ch. VII., C, (i.) the argument to prove that the 
alleged splitting of the moon by Muhammad was not a miracle 
is put in the form of a dilemma. 

Note.— The use by Muhammadans of arguments drawn from the 
writings of Western Critics and Sceptics. —In 1866, French, in pro¬ 
pounding his ‘Proposed Plan for a Training College of Native 
Evangelists, Pastors and Teachers for North-West India and the 
Punjab,’ speaks jf the missionary’s need of a sufficient library, 

‘ when sharp, shrewd objectors are buzzing like bees ail around 
him, taunting him with seeming discrepancies of the sacred text, 
thrusting sore at him with difficulties and objections laboriously 
compiled from the works of bold, irreverent or inadvertent Chris¬ 
tian writers, so called, or those of reckless sceptics.’ § ■=’ 

Again, ‘As is usual nowadays, we find it stated that Islitm does 
not rely upon its own resources. The controversial books wriitielL' 

* Geo. Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. SS 6 . 

f Sweet Firstfruits , p. 143. 

% Torch of Guidance, p. 27. 

§ Life, I. p. 102. 
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by Maulawls “ borrow from all European infidel writers, tending 
to downright scepticism, and rejection of all divine books and of 
the Qur’an itself.” ** 

The genuine Oriental modes and style of argument with which 
these pages attempt to deal are the product of minds unacquainted 
with Western languages and learning. But where these have 
found an entrance, as in Tndia, the acquisition of English among 
a section of the population has opened the door to the great library 
of Western literature, and unhappily given an opportunity to infi¬ 
delity, scepticism, and bigotry to take advantage of the divisions 
and different schools of thought among Christians, and borrow 
weapons forged in the West for their controversies with Christians 
in the East. These arguments will have to be met, as a rule, with 
Western answers. It is no part of the scope of this work to enter 
upon the endless task of supplying these. Each worker will have 
to fall back on the best means at his own command if called to the 
task of meeting such adversaries. 

* 4 K.’ in CM. Intelligencer , Doc., 1881, p. 733. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE USE OF THE QUR’AN AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
IN CONTROVERSY.*, 

T HE ultimate foundation of Islam is the Qur’an. It is freely 
quoted in debate by the Muhammadan, and is a valuable 
weapon in the hand of the missionary. It will therefore be helpful 
if certain general principles can be arrived at, which should regu¬ 
late the use and application to be made of it. Our point of view 
embraces both the general consideration of the introduction of the 
recognized holy books of each side into discussion, and also the 
special use of them as controversial weapons. The results to 
which we shall be led may be briefly stated in advance, viz. to set 
limits to the bringing forward of the Qur'an by the Christian in 
controversy, and to stimulate in every way the constant, systematic 
reference to the Christian Scriptures. 

Theses conclusions, assuming for the moment that they will be 
substantiated, afford grounds for hopefulness and encouragement. 
If it can be shown that the citation of the Qur’an is not so neces¬ 
sary for the controversialist as perhaps is generally supposed, that 
it is useful only within a circumscribed area, and that otherwise it 
is likely to prove a two-edged weapon, provoking resistance and 
contention, there is some consolation here for those who may have 
been in the habit of regarding the free quotation of the Qur’an as 
an indispensable part of their equipment for Muhammadan work, 
and yet one likely to remain for years beyond their grasp. On the 
other hand, the Christian worker, it may be with faith both 
rebuked and strengthened, will learn to rely more confidently on 
the inspired Word—or, rather, upon God, who designs by its 
means to enlighten the mind and speak to the hearts and con¬ 
sciences of men. 


(A) The Quit’ an. 

(1) Direct attacks and damaging criticisms of the 
Qur’an are out of place until it is certain that our Muham¬ 
madan friend will receive them without offence. —The re¬ 
spective positions of the Muhammadan and the Christian towards 

* This chapter is reprinted with corrections and additions from the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer , Dec., 1904. 
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the Qur'an are diametrically opposed. The Christian approaches 
the book from the first with the firm belief that it is not from 
God. The European writers he has read upon the subject have 
supported this opinion by many irrefragable proofs, expressed in 
forms familiar to him, and resting upon axioms and principles 
understood and admitted. Among other things, he learns that 
the testimony of the Qur’an against itself is decisive. One 
writer * gives nineteen excellent ‘ reasons why the Qur’an is not 
considered to be the word of God.’ But most of these are un¬ 
suitable for the bigoted Muhammadan, because he is not in a 
position to receive or weigh them fairly. He has been trained to 
look upon the Qur’an with excessive reverence, and his mind is 
not open to entertain the possibility of a different estimate. He 
believes in the jplenary and verbal inspiration of the book in the 
fullest and most unqualified sense of the terms. He regards it 
as having existed from all eternity, written upon the * preserved 
table * in heaven, from whence it was brought down by Gabriel 
and imparted to Muhammad. Its eloquence is miraculous, so 
that the united efforts of men and genii could not produce another 
book like it.f It comprehends all sciences, and is the repository 
of a perfect law. ‘ The Muhammadans will tell you,’ wrote 
Leupolt in his Recollections (p. 87), 1 that if God Himself were to 
come down from heaven and say that the Qur’an is not true, they 
would not believe Him.’ An aged Baluchi Haji, encountered by 
Bishop French in a large mosque outside the gate of Muscat, told 
him ‘ his Qur’an . . . was enough for him, and contained all he 
need know for both worlds, the best and most perfect of *all know- 
able things.’ J Hence the Muhammadan, holding such exaggerated 
opinions, and supported in them by all the force of fanatical pre¬ 
judice and ignorance, is as far as possible removed from that 
openness and fairness of mind which is capable of receiving the 
truth. Until there are indications of a more liberal spirit, it is 
worse than useless to directly assail that which he holds so dear 
and honours with such unbounded reverence. 

(2) Reference to the Qur’an is liable to create wrong 
impressions. —The Muhammadan’s opinion of the Qur’an being 
such as has just been described, we do not desire to do anything 
to confirm him in these sentiments, but rather to wean him from 
them. On general grounds, therefore, it is advisable to regulate 
the use of the Qur’an both by ourselves and our opponents and 
keep it within well-defined limits. There is nothing gained by 
allowing the Muhammadan to parade the erroneous teaching of 
his book before us. We know that as a Muhammadan he im¬ 
plicitly accepts its teaching; and the proud enunciation of its 

* ‘Papers for Thoughtful Muslims,’ No. 2 : The Qur’an Examined. .Pub¬ 
lished by the Christian Literature Society for India. London and Madras. 

t Sur. 17 Bani Isra’il , 90. The references throughout are to Wherry’s 
edition. 

X Life of Bishop French t II. 877. 
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dogmas, if it does not place the missionary in a false and un¬ 
comfortable position, is at least neither welcome nor edifying, and 
it is quite easy to check it quietly and firmly and without giving 
offence.—Their book, we must remember, is the bulwark of a 
false religion and the vaunted charter of an erroneous system. 
In spite of all the borrowed elements of truth it contains, yet 
the system it embodies is untrue, and ail the more dangerous and 
difficult to combat because of the portion of truth which is in it.— 
As a general rule, then, no encouragement should be given to the 
other side to bring forward the Qur’an. The impression produced 
upon the speaker himself and other Muhammadans present is not 
a desirable one, nor one we wish to see fostered. Even the use 
of the Qur’an by the missionary in order to prove his points is 
liable to mislead, and requires careful safeguarding. The position, 
sometimes stated in words like these, ‘ I bring forward these 
arguments for you because the Qur’an has weight with you,’ even 
with this qualification, can hardly fail to give some colour to the 
idea that the book possesses an independent value, and is there¬ 
fore calculated to encourage the Muhammadan to rely upon it. 
Reference to the testimony of the Qur’an has before now provoked 
the retort that the missionary himself acknowledges its authority. 
Therefore the point must be made quite clear that although we 
may have occasion to quote the Qur’an, yet it is only for our 
opponents’ sake that we do so, and that we do not acknowledge 
its authority for ourselves, nor seek its aid to establish the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

(3) The difficulty of the effective use of the Qur’an also 
acts as a dissuasive from all but a moderate and discriminating 
employment of it in controversy. The interpretation of the text 
is an important part of Muslim theology, being itself an exact and 
elaborate science.* There are besides many ways in which the 
effect of an argument from it may be evaded or minimized. One 
vorse may be capped or answered by another. Questions of 
grammar, exposition, and interpretation ( tafsir , ta'vll.) may be 
raised. The possibilities of involving and obscuring a plain issue 
and neutralizing the force of an argument, that lie ready to the 
hand of a subtle a^guer, are obvious when we bear in mind the 
existence of abrogated and abrogating verses and the seven or 
(as is also alleged) seventy inner meanings said to be contained in 
the Qur’an.t All passages labouring under any of the above-men¬ 
tioned disabilities will be avoided by the Christian controversialist 
unless he knows that he both has the balance of authority on his 
side and also the strength and ability to carry his point. Still, 

* See Sell’s Faith of Islam , pp. 57-67. 

t The following tradition of Ibn Mas‘ud does not make quite so extrava¬ 
gant a *claim. He relates that * the Prophet ’ said, * the Qur’an was sent 
down in seven dialects ; and in every one of its sentences there is an external 
and internal meaning, for each of them is a high place, from the top of which 
may be seen its bottom ! ’— Mishkatti'l-Masabih , Bk. II., ch. II., pt. I., p. 61 
(Eng. tr.). 
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even so, the use of all but a limited number of quotations from 
the Qur’an is only too likely to raise a storm of objection, protest, 
and counter-argument, and is hence opposed to what should be 
one great canon of controversy with Muhammadans, viz. that the 
arguments used should be weighty and irrefutable. 

(4) The employment of the Qur'an in direct support of 
distinctive Christian doctrine is inadmissible.— It is true 
that Muhammad regarded Islam in respect of its essential truths 
as identical with uncorrupt Judaism and Christianity,* * * § and declared 
that the Qur’an was sent down * confirming that Scripture which 
was revealed before it.’f But these assertions rest upon his 
ignorance of the real nature of those religions and the contents 
of their books. To attempt to prove essential Christian doctrine 
from the Qur’an is in effect to try and show that Muhammad was 
ignorant of the true meaning of his supposed revelation and 
uttered expressions containing idoas which no Musulman over 
attributed to him. It is as though we were trying to cause the 
scales to fall from the eyes of the 4 true believer ’ in order that he 
might at last see clearly and find himself after all a Christian ! 
It is entirely against Muhammadan consciousness, and will pro¬ 
voke resistance to the uttermost, in the same way as we ourselves 
should fight strenuously against any attempt to prove to us that 
we had misread our Gospel, and that if only we understood it 
aright we should be Bfibis or Muhammadans ! 

(5) The Qur’an, after all, is a most useful weapon. — In 
spite of all that has been said above, an important sphere remains 
for the employment of the Qur’an in controversy, and it is highly 
desirable to be able to make effective practice with this arrow 
from the enemy’s quiver. J The excellent greatness and sublime 
glory of Jesus shine forth from the pages of the Qur’an: He is 
God’s * Word,’ and * a spirit proceeding from Him.’ § The Qur’an 
bears striking testimony to the existence and uncorruptness of the 
previous Scriptures, the charge of corruption only being alleged 
against the Jews, and this not being a falsification of the text, 
but a perversion of the meaning. On the other hand, the Qur’an 
is found to differ from the Bible in important particulars, e.tj. the 
divinity of Christ, His death and atonement, etc. || On the nega¬ 
tive side it has no undoubted means of salvation to offer, and from 
the evidence it affords no reliance can be placed on the inter¬ 
cession of Muhammad either being granted or proving effectual.^ 

* Sur. 3 Al * Imran , 83. 

t Sur. 5 Ma'idali , 52. 

X A large portion of the argument of Sweet Firstfruits turns upon the 
testimony of the Qur’an to, and its agreement (to a certain extent) with, the 
previous Scriptures. _ 

§ Sur. 4 Nisa'y 169; 3 Al 'Imran, 39; cp. 21 Ambiyd *, 91; 66 Tahtim , 12 ; 
see also 2 Baqarah , 86. 

|| Sweet Firstfruits i p. 83. 

f See Sur. 2 Baqarah , 255; 10 Yunus, 3; 82 Siidah , 3; 74 Muddassir , 
44-49, 
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It may also be profitably quoted on the Christian side, to refute 
the extravagant additions of later tradition to the * primitive 
deposit' of the Qur’an itself, as, e.g. the glorification of Muhammad 
and the attributing to him of countless miracles.* These points, 
if established and accepted, do not, of course, necessarily turn a 
Muhammadan into a Christian; but they should go a long way 
in that direction and effect important modifications in his spirit 
and attitude towards Christianity. If all that it accomplishes is 
only of a preliminary nature, it is notwithstanding an advantageous 
clearing of the ground. Prejudices are thereby removed. Christi¬ 
anity is discovered to be not an altogether baseless, worthless 
fabric. The difference between Muslim and Christian is found 
not to l>e a hopeless, yawning gulf, as was supposed. Further 
study and inquiry accordingly may not be absolute waste of time 
for him. Nay, the ‘ true believer ’ can hardly continue to be a good 
Muhammadan if he neglects the perusal of those ancient Scriptures 
of Jew and Christian, so wonderfully attested and eulogized in his 
own Qur’an. 

(6) Arguments from the Qur’an may most properly be 
refused by the Christian. —While the Muhammadan, from the 
nature of the case, cannot decline to accept arguments fairly 
drawn from his Qur’an, no such necessity lies upon the Christian 
to endorse them, and he, if need be, may reject them on good 
grounds. For example, the divine Sonship, the Deity and Cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus are all denied on the strength of verses of the 
Qur’an; $nd this testimony has the greatest weight with the 
Muhammadan. But the case is very different with us, to whom 
the Qur’an makes no appeal and comes with no authority. Our 
refusal to receive its evidence may take this line: 1 It is of no 
avail for you to bring me proofs from a book which I cannot as a 
Christian accept. Arguments from what is accepted only by one 
side are obviously futile. Either prove to me that the Qur’an is 
true before you argue from it, or else, leaving it on one side, bring 
forward proofs from outside the Qur'an (az kharij), either proofs 
of reason (7 lolil-i-'agli) or arguments from the Taurat and Injll, 
the holy books which we both acknowledge.’ 

(B) The above Principles tested. 

The principles stated above should be tested by carefully 
noting the manner and extent to which natives themselves apply 
the Qur’an in controversy. Some typical instances are given 
•below, which may be used for this purpose. 

(i.) The first is a remarkable conference with Muhammadans 
held in Mauritius.! After long disputation a leading Muhamma¬ 
dan, ‘-one of the more educated Miajis,’ and formerly at the meetings 

* See Sur. 18 Kalif, 110; and SQr. 17 Banl IsriVil , 60; etc. Op. St, Mark 
vii. 13. 

t C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, p. 357. 
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a vigorous opponent of the Christians, suddenly rose and showed 
his co-religionists that they were arguing contrary to the Qur'an 
and therefore must be wrong; that, according to the harmonious 
testimony of the Qur'an and the Injll, Messiah is the only true 
Saviour, as A1 Baizawl's great commentary on the Qur’an also 
shows; and that, according to the Qur’an, Muhammad could not 
save them, and the only One Who could do so was Christ. The 
only reply to all this was anger, curses, and taunts; but we also 
read, 4 Many became thoughtful.’ 

(ii.) The second instance is the controversial use made of the 
Qur’an in Sweet Firstfrmts. The chief purposes for which its 
evidence is alleged are the following :—To show that the exalted 
dignity of Jesus is described in such striking terms as to imply 
His divinity; to prove that the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
are genuine and uncorrupt, and that the Christian religion as 
founded on them is true; that belief in the Qur’an necessarily 
involves the acceptance of the previous Scriptures, and implies 
the duty of reading them as the Word of God, intended for all 
men; and that the Qur’an contradicts the Christian Scriptures in 
important particulars. The relation of the Qur’an to the Bible is 
beautifully put on pp. 45, 48 and 49 of the same book:— 

As to the varying testimony of the Qur'an, though some texts did 
deny the divinity of our Lord, it signified the less, as others clearly 
admitted it, like those in which Ho is termed 4 the Word' and * Spirit of 
God.’ In fact, the Qur’an, as it were, showed the glory of Christ on one 
side and hid it on the other; just as the now moon discloses,but a tiny 
streak of the shining disc, while one could trace dimly and,darkly the 
shadowy outline of the full orb, well aware of the lustre thus concealed. 

What the Qur'an told us was indeed only as the drop of water for the 
thirsty man. which but increased his longing for the stream whereof to 
drink and bo satisfied ; and the grand merit of the Qur’an was to point 
the thirsty one to the stream of life that flowed from the Saviour. 

(iii.) Since the above was drafted I have received from a native 
source a list of the reasons on account of which arguing from the 
Qur’an is inadvisable ; and another, of points where the evidence 
of the Qur’an is apposite and useful. 

(1) Arguing from the Qu’ran is not recommended, for 
the following reasons s— 

1. To do so is liable to create a belief that we acknowledge it 
inwardly in our hearts. 

2. The existence of numerous differences in the explanations 
of commentators and the supposed occasions of the revelations. 

3. The existence of various interpretations and hidden 
meanings. 

4. Many divergencies in the verses themselves. 

5. Differences of exposition among the Sunnis, ShPahs; and 
the other sects of Islam. 

(2) The evidence of the Qur’an is useful in respect of:— 

1. The dignity and rank of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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24 The praise of priests and monks. 

3. The conception of Jesus through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. The exalted position accorded to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

5. The absence of corruption of the Holy Scriptures. 

6. The miracles and wonderful works of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

7. The proof that the Holy Scriptures are from God. 

8. Our Lord’s Ascension to heaven. 

9. The absence of means of salvation for Muhammad’s 
followers. 

10. The unprofitableness of the intercession of intercessors 
without the divine permission. 

11. Muhammad did not come with miracles and wonderful 
works, and had no power to perform them. 

12. Muhammad confined the proof of his prophetship to the 
Qur'an itself. 

13. Proof of sin and error concerning Muhammad himself. 

14. Proof of heaven and hell being understood in a carnal and 
physical sense. 

15. Proof of numerous contradictions in the Qur’an.* 

16. Restriction of its teachings to outward commands, as 
things obligatory and praiseworthy, unlawful and disapproved. 

These three instances, in which we can bring to the test the 
conclusions previously stated, would seem to be worthy of atten¬ 
tive consideration. They are all derived from purely Oriental 
sources. .And inasmuch as they support the general drift of the 
views explained above in reference to the uses to be made of the 
Qur’an, and the limitations to be imposed, in discussion with 
Muhammadans, they encourage the hope that the principles laid 
down are formulated on right lines. 


(C) The Use of Tbaditions. 

A few words may be added as to the use of traditions. When 
appropriately introduced in argument they are very effective. 
They are frequency quoted by Muhammadans themselves and are 
well worth the attention and study of the missionary. But they 
must be well authenticated. A tradition not well known or 
attested, especially if used to support an unwelcome proposition, 
will be immediately rejected. As for ourselves, we are not bound 
to accept the traditions that may be brought forward. As we 
may decline arguments from the Qur’an, much more may we 
refuse the evidence of traditions, if they contradict the clear sense 
of thtf Qur’an ( e.g . traditions of Muhammad’s miracles, or his 
sinlessness and that of all the prophets), on the ground that we 
have to do with the Qur’an, which is the authoritative charter of 

* Compare Sur. 4 NUa% 81, and Wherry’s note in Zoc, 
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Islam, and not with the traditions, of which there are man}* 
thousands, true and false. 

Another use of traditional sayings and actions of Mu¬ 
hammad, viz., to rebuke incivility or rudeness, may be 

alluded to here, though not coming strictly within the scope of this 
chapter. The Bev. Dr. Bruce, as the late Bev. H. Carless related, 
was once visiting one of the chief men of Isfahan, and the 
customary civilities were pointedly omitted; upon which the 
doctor put the assembly to shame by questioning their right to 
call themselves Musulmans because of their neglect of the well- 
known traditional precept, ‘ Honour the guest, although lie be a 
kafir * ( Akrimn'z-zaifa tra htu kana Icafiran). On one occasion, if 
the mention of a personal incident may be permitted, the writer 
successfully tried the same tactics. When itinerating near 
Isfahan, I was overtaken by a party of people on horseback, who 
had been to call on a Mulla and welcome him back from Teheran. 
I had some conversation with the gentlemen of the party as we 
rode along, and, after they had passed on, began talking with 
some others, who seemed to be part of their retinue, and, judging 
by their behaviour, ‘ fellows of the baser sort.’ They were inclined 
to scoff and become abusive, one of them calling me ‘ unclean,’ 
and 1 a child of hell.’ So I asked him whether they were commanded 
by their Prophet to abuse others, and told him the story of 
Muhammad calling upon the sick Jew, who, according to one 
version of the story, had been a bitterly abusive enemy of his; 
and moreover, I added, he was not a Muhammadan to act in that 
way. To this they had nothing to answer, and rode oft almost 
immediately, and the few left behind showed a better spirit. 

(D) The Holy Scripti:ukk. 

Since many things in these pages, such as the consideration 
of arguments from reason and the use of arguments specially 
suited to Muhammadan minds, may have a tendency to unduly 
withdraw our attention from the Word of God, the strongest 
emphasis may here be laid upon its inestimable value, and the 
foremost place it should hold in all the missionary's dealings with 
Muhammadans concerning religious questions. Thus the Bev. C. 
H. A. Field wrote from Peshawar, ‘ I find discussion with Muham¬ 
madans quite useless till they have at any rate read the Bible or 
parts of it, and therefore seek to distribute as much as possible.’ * 

Though we should always be ready to answer the Muham¬ 
madan according to his own ideas, and give him the proofs from 
reason he is so fond of, still the argument drawn from the well- 
filled storehouse of Holy Writ is the best, and often the only one 
to use. 

Merely regarded as a controversial instrument, the 
Holy Scriptures are of supreme importance. In the whole 

* Annual Letter , dated Jan. 21, 1903. 
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of the Christian armoury there is no weapon like it, containing a 
sufficient answer to every reasonable question, and an adequate 
resolution of every doubt. 

But it must be observed, the Bible is more than a repertoire 
of arguments, and has a far higher use. Our object is to lead the 
Muhammadan to the Bible, and to secure reverent attention and 
a respectful hearing for its saving truths. A great (though not 
indeed the final) end has been attained in the reading of the 
sacred page and drawing attention to its solemn message. We 
may, therefore, be deeply thankful whenever we are privileged 
and enabled to promote this happy result. Herein lies the attain¬ 
ment of the object of long preparation, the goal of many labours, 
and the fulfilment of one of the missionary’s happiest tasks, when 
his hearers consent to listen to the Gospel message of God’s love 
and His great salvation. It is a beautiful picture—that of the aged 
Bishop French, in his last days, armed with his big Arabic 
Bible, going about Muscat and the neighbourhood, seeking oppor¬ 
tunities for the entrance of the Word, in all sorts of places and 
surroundings, and among all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, and meeting with various receptions. * The circulation 
of the Scriptures undoubtedly awakens opposition and arouses 
fanaticism, even because the Bible is divine and speaks to the 
conscience. But it is one of the best means to reach. Muslims ’ (the 

italics are ours). So wrote Sayid M- A-, a converted 

Muslim, and a faithful colporteur in Arabia for over two years.* 
Tt is well, too, to impress afresh upon our souls, lest we should ever 
be tempted to forget it in the stress of controversy and the strife 
of tongue's, the thought of the solemnity and responsibility of our 
work, than which no higher can be conceived for mortal man— 
the bringing of human souls face to face with the message and 
claims of God’s Word, on the acceptance or rejection of which 
eternal issues hang. 

The missionary’s use of the Bible in controversy may be 
divided into general and special. 

(1) General. —He will make it a point of definite effort to 
bring the Bible forward wherever possible, and drive it home with 
all the power God gives him. Regarding it as the sovereign 
remedy not only for sin and guilt, but also for ignorance, prejudice, 
and bigotry, he will earnestly and steadfastly employ the medicine 
of the divine Word. He will pour in as much as possible of the 
grape-shot of the Truth. In short, if the figure may be allowed, he 
will try to turn the flank of controversy by the well-directed and 
skilfully handled forces of the Word of God ; to drive the evil spirit 
of debate and disputation from the field; to raise the tone of 
discussion to a higher level; to manifest a longing yearning for 
soul§, and make it evident that the object of controversy on his 
side, at all events, is not a verbal or argumentative victory, but the 
spiritual enlightenment and eternal welfare of immortal souls. 

• Missionary Review of the World, Oct., 1904, p. 730. 
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A few words may here be added on the value of the Bible alone 
to reach the hearts and minds of men — Muhammadan and 
Christian being witnesses. The Rev. T. Bomford * * * § ‘ was talking 
to two Muhammadans, the one a man of good family, and the 
other a Mullfi. The first man expressed a wish to be a Christian, 
or at least to have Christian books given to him. The Mulla struck 
in, “ The Book to read is the Bible, and I can lend you that.” ’ 
What delightful words to hear 1 The same missionary elsewhere 
gives some touching incidents which further illustrate the point: 

* “ Why do you want to be a Christian ? ” said I to a Muhammadan 
once ; and, “ Why did you become a Christian ? ” I heard a Muham¬ 
madan ask a fellow-tribesman who had recently been baptized; 
and in both cases the answer was the same. “ There is one verse 
in the Gospel which would alone be enough to make me wish to be 
a Christian.” “ What is that ? ” “ It is the words in St. Matthew : 
‘ Come unto Me ; I will give you rest. You shall find rest to your 
soul.* I know the Books of Islam, and there is no promise of rest 
there. I want that rest.” The baptized man added, “ I have 
believed on the Man Who made the promise, and I have the 
rest.” * f 

One of the American missionaries writes from Teheran, under 
date April 11, 1902, ‘ Scripture in large and well-prescribed doses 
is the very best thing I know of. St. Matt, xxiv., 1 Cor. xiii., the 
last chapter of Revelation, and the Sermon on the Mount, are all 
rich in food for Muslims.’ The striking testimony of a leading 
Hindu may also be given : ‘ If I were a missionary,’ he said, ‘ 1 
would not argue; I would give the people the New Testament, and 
say, “ Read that! ” ’ J ' 

(2) Special. —Turning now to what may be more definitely 
considered the controversial use of the Scriptures, we may, for the 
sake of clearness, thus divide it up— 

(a) The simple reading of the Bible in opposition to the Qur'an .— 
This is an ideal method. It confronts the genuine inspired Word 
of God with the word of man, presumptuously claiming that 
sublime prerogative.—French on one occasion attempted this 
manoeuvre. He thus wrote of a visit to Turangzai, when out on 
an itinerating tour between Peshawar and Attock: ‘ I asked [the 
Mulla] for a gosha (corner) in his jama'at, or mosque, that I might 
sit and fead the Old and New Testaments, and he the Qur’an, and 
see which got the more hearers.’ But the Mulla was an astute 
gentleman, and plausible excuses were made for declining the well- 
meant proposals—In recent years a controversy has actually 
taken place on these striking lines. The Rev. Path Maslh, at 
Amritsar, proposed to a number of Muhammadans, who declared 
that the Gospel of the Christians was not the original Word of 

* C.M.8. Annual Letters , 1901, p. 540. 

t C.M. Intelligencer , 1898. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Centenary Pamph. X. p. 15. 

§ Life of Bishop French , 1.197. 
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God mentioned in the Qur'an, ‘ that he and his opponents should 
read in public the Bible and the Qur’an alternately, each for half 
an hour, and let the people judge for themselves.’ It was after¬ 
wards decided that the reading should deal with specified topics. 
The result was most successful, the barrenness of the teaching of 
the Qur’an about salvation being specially noteworthy.* 

(b) The explanation of Scripture by Scripture .—A passage that 
arouses criticism and causes difficulty may be illustrated or 
explained by another. Thus, in a conversation between a Persian 
convert and some Muhammadans, strong objections were raised 
against the truth of the miracle of turning water into wine at Cana 
(St. John ii.), on such grounds as these : that a prophet could 
never have exercised his power to create such an accursed thing 
as wine, nor given his sanction to the use of it. The novel answer 
was a reference to 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, from which the argument was 
adduced that, judging from the company in which drunkards there 
find themselves, and the fearful doom pronounced upon them, the 
sentence of Christ’s religion upon drunkards is even severer than 
that of Islam (cp. Pt. III., Ch. VI., D, 1, § 3, v.). 

(c) The examination of the context —Two notable instances of the 
value of this method at once occur to mind, viz. Deut. xviii. and 
St. John xiv.-xvi., where the context conclusively shows that 
neither the ‘ prophet ’ foretold nor the promised ‘ Paraclete ’ can 
possibly refer to Muhammad. 

(cl) The refutation of every kind of error by the application of the 
Word of Truth .—As will be immediately explained below, the first 
point to be aimed at in controversy with Muhammadans is the 
acknowledgment of the authority of our Scriptures. When this 
has been agreed to, the controversialist will find his every need 
supplied from the riches of God’s Word. From this alone every 
objection can be met and every cavil answered. Every side of 
truth is here safeguarded, and all avenues for error closed by 
anticipation. The Divine Word justifies and approves itself to 
every open, unprejudiced mind (cp. St. Luke vii. 35, ‘ Wisdom is 
justified of her children ’). Thus the keeper of the Book Depot at 
Mosul writes, ‘ You will now see daily numbers of Muslims in our 
shop ready to urge their objections to our religion which they have 
gathered from this book \Izharu'l-Haqq ], and one by one we take 
them to our Scriptures and compare passage with passage, so that 
the truth becomes revealed to them, not so much from our comment 
as from the convincing words that are read to them from the 
Book of God.’ *f 

(e) The production of the Scriptural evidence for everything 
advanced , not only, as above, in refutation of error, but also in the 
setting forth of Christian truth. This systematic reference to the 
Holy* Scriptures has been found to produce a marked effect upon 
the Muhammadan. A writer in The Missionary for May, 1852, on 
* C.M.S. Report, 1899-1900, pp. 254, 255. 
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1 Hints on Missionary Preaching,’ Letter 3, has some remarks on 
this subject, which, though his point of view is rather different, are 
applicable here. He says— 

I would suggest that much may be done both in instructing the 
uneducated and in getting the educated to give the subject a fair hearing. 
hy constantly referring each truth, an we state it, for its evidence and 
authority to the fact that ‘it is wkitten.’ This would not only add 
weight to what is said, but would also tend to prevent all intellectual 
collision between the parties by diverting their attention from the speaker 
to the very words of that God Whose message he is delivering. 

The writer of the above then gives his own experience—that 
he has made a better impression and been better understood when 
he has followed this rule, and thinks it calculated to make the 
speaker both more earnest and more courageous. 

There are two ways in which it is sought to defeat the 
testimony of the Bible. They must be promptly and firmly 
dealt with, and happily this is not a difficult matter. 

(i.) The first of these is the denial of the genuineness of the 
Bible. The question requires early and decisive treatment. A 
colporteur of large experience, connected with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Persia, expressed his sense of the 
importance, in dealing with Muhammadans, of settling at the 
outset this fundamental question whether our present Scriptures 
are the uncorrupted Word of God or not. ‘ All controversy,’ wrote 
Geo. Smith,* ‘fromP. H. Xavier’s time [the nephew of the famous 
Francis Xavier] to Martyn’s, Wilson’s, and Pfander’s, shows that 
the key of the position is not the doctrine of the Trinity, as the 
Shfah Mujtahids of Shiraz and Lucknow and the Sunnis every¬ 
where make it, but the genuineness and integrity of the Scriptures, 
by which the truth of the whole Christian faith will follow, the 
Trinity included.’ In a similar strain wrote Pfander in his account 
of the Agra controversy, 1854. 

Formerly, the Muhammadans thought they could prove Muhammad’s 
mission from our Scriptures, and that our belief in the divinity of Christ 
and the Trinity was an absurdity, and was not borne out even by the 
New Testament. Further inquiry has convinced them that they were 
mistaken in these views, and they find now, that, unless they can invali¬ 
date the integrity of the Gospel, they must give up Muhammad and their 
Qur’an.+ 

There is no doubt of the truth of the above opinions. Until 
the Muhammadan is convinced of the genuineness of our Scrip¬ 
tures, what weight, as evidence, can appeals to them have upon 
his mind ? And, besides this, the missionary evacuates his strong 
tower if he permits doubt to be cast upon the Scriptures, and puts 
himself in a false position if he allows the burden of proving their 
genuineness to be thrown upon him. This is an error of the first 

* Life of Henry Martyn , p. 416. 
f C.M. Intelligencer , Nov., 1854, p. 258. 
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magnitude. There are, of course, proper times and occasions for 
the production of the overwhelming evidence we possess for the 
authenticity and uncorruptness of our Scriptures. If the contrary 
assertion is made, the onus probandi unquestionably rests upon the 
shoulders of those who make it ( as-mbutu ‘ala l-mitdda‘i). We are, 
perhaps, sometimes too complaisant in this matter, and forego our 
proper rights, when we allow the Scriptures to be repudiated, and 
accept the burden of proof which belongs to our adversaries. The 
weakening of the Christian’s hands thus caused is shown by the 
words of Leupolt: * 4 They attack us on the Trinity; and as they 
do not allow the authority of the Scriptures, we stand in a dis¬ 
advantageous position, which they know well.’ Even Pfander, the 
renowned Christian champion against Islam, admits the error he 
made at the close of the famous Agra controversy, in April, 1854, 
in not taking up the strong ground, ‘ that he [the Maulawl] must 
either establish his assertion [that the contents of the Gospel have 
been altered, and therefore we no longer have the original Gospel] 
or allow us to go on with the discussion, and consent to any proof 
we should adduce from the Gospel in establishing our arguments.’ f 
To give up our infallible weapon of the genuine Word of God would 
be as reasonable as for a fully armed man, opposed to an ignorant 
savage with his bow and Arrows, to consent to give up his trusty 
sword and revolver. We shall refuse to admit the allegations 
against our Bible, and may and must insist upon our right to refer 
to it for the support of the truths we hold, until the Muhammadan 
has disproved its claim to that position of authority accorded to it 
by the unanimous consent of Christendom. 

(ii.) The second way in which Muhammadans attempt to defeat 
the testimony of the Scriptures is by explaining them according to 
their own prejudices. Allusion is not hero made to philosophical 
gentlemen ( hukama ), whose free handling of the inspired Word 
(e.g. arguing, contrary to Genesis, that man has existed from all 
eternity on the face of the globe, because the existence of the thing 
caused must be co-extensive with the existence of the cause, and 
God’s attribute of creative power is eternal) is apt to fill one with 
a feeling of dismay and despair. There is an appropriate way of 
dealing with such opponents, but this is not the place to enter into 
it. We have now to do with two classes of orthodox Muhamma¬ 
dans : firstly, those who acknowledge the truth of the previous 
Scriptures, and are anxious to press them into their service, and 
hence interpret them in accordance with their own wishes and 
prejudices; and secondly, those who object to the conclusions to 
which the Scriptures interpreted by Christians point, and would 
explain them away by misguided exegesis. This free handling of 
the Scriptures must be checked at the outset and their proper 
treatment insisted upon. The attempt to drive our opponent from 
each false position in succession is difficult and unsatisfactory, 

* Recollections of an Ittdian Missionary , p. 87. 

f C.M. Intelligencer , Nov., 1854, p. 257. 
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and involves the waste of much precious time. The matter must 
be treated as a question of principle. The interpretation of the 
Christian Scriptures must be regulated in a manner similar to that 
of the Qur’an. The exposition of the latter is an exact science, 
and recourse is always had to the opinions of the great com¬ 
mentators. There is no such thing as the private interpretation 
of the text. A tradition says, ‘ He who interprets the Qur’an by 
his own opinion is verily a Kafir ’ (infidel) ( Man fassara'l- Qurana 
hi ra't/i-hi fa-qad foifara ). And on the authority of Abu Hurairah 
4 the Prophet' is reported to have said, 4 to quarrel and dispute 
about the Qur’an is to disbelieve.’ * If this is the judgment 
passed on the Muhammadan who dares to rely upon his own 
judgment in interpreting his Qur’an, how great is the offence, and 
heinous the recklessness of the man who thus deals with the sacred 
scriptures of another religion! Our attitude may thus be expressed: 
4 If you wish to know the Truth contained in our Holy Books, or 
meet with any difficulties in reading them, I will explain them to 
you to the best of my ability in accordance with the opinions of 
our most famous commentators. But it is of no use, either for you 
or me, for you to come here to ventilate your own unsupported 
opinions.’ I adopted a similar line not long ago with a friend who 
had often been to see me, with good, almost pathetic, results. 
We are in a sound position when we decline to discuss biassed 
interpretations of our Scriptures unless supported by evidence 
produced from recognized Christian commentators. The useless¬ 
ness of making interpretations opposed to the whole bqdy of the 
Christian exposition of the Scriptures may be enforce^, by some 
such illustration as this : 4 Though you have never perhaps seen 
Bombay or Mecca, you believe such places exist, and on very good 
authority, too; and the fact cannot be denied. And similarly, there 
are many other things which it is equally impossible to deny, and 
the man who does so only deserves to be regarded as a fool or a 
madman.* 

* MisUkiitiCl-Masablliy Bk. II., cIj. II., pt. I., p. 61 (Eng. tr.). 



CHAPTER VI.* 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN CONDUCTING 
CONTROVERSY. 

T WO preliminary remarks may bo made: (a) It is taken for 
granted tliat any one contemplating controversy with 
Muhammadans will endeavour as far as possible to acquaint 
himself beforehand with the nature of the arguments that will 
be used on the other side. If the information required cannot 
be obtained from books, a little carefully collated experience 
derived from 'discussions with individuals of different classes, 
learned, unlearned and moderately well educated, will soon supply 
it, as each class usually has its own methods and arguments. 
(/>) The intending disputant will also prepare himself beforehand 
with appropriate arguments and answers, which, if not carefully 
thought out previously, may contain some logical error, the effect 
of which avill be very damaging. We may now proceed to lay 
down a few rules concerning deportment and tactical skill, on 
which much of the effectiveness of controversy depends. (See 
also Appendix II., Amenities of Controversy.) 

1. Do not be the first to bring forward your arguments. 
Let your opponent first say what he wishes to say and adduce 
his arguments. After that enter the lists and state your own 
views. They will have a much better chance of obtaining a 
favourable hearing if your opponent has first had the opportunity 
of unburdening liis mind by giving expression to his opinions. 
Whereas, if you are the first to argue, your opponent's mind 
meanwhile will he full of his own side of the question and be 
busy going over his arguments and counter-arguments, and not 
sufficiently at leisure and disengaged to give due hearing and 
consideration to your statements; and so your arguments, though 
they may be of the weightiest kind, will go for nothing. This is a 
most important rule, and the need of it is frequently illustrated 
in discussions. In the above sense, then, have * the last word ’ in 
the controversy, i.e. let your opponent have his full say first, and 
hold your strength in reserve. 

2 .* Do not at once deny what you do not agree with in 

your opponent’s position or contentions. Set out, first, all your 
points of agreement. This will please him, and render your 
* I am indebted to a native convert for the substance of this chapter. 
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subsequent treatment of points of difference less calculated to 
offend and wound. [Cp. St. Paul’s speeches at Athens, Acts xvii. 
22 sqq., and on the castle stairs at Jerusalem, xxii. 1 sqq*~\ 

3. Exercise great care to say nothing that will vex 
or anger your adversary. Practise the greatest mildness and 
gentleness. If your adversary is once put out of temper, further 
discussion will be entirely useless. This is especially needful for 
the Christian to bear in mind, because many of the things he 
wishes to say are such as may be at first unpalatable to the 
Muhammadan, f 

4. Similarly, avoid vexing the Muhammadan by any word 
or act which is calculated to have the same effect, even 
though it have no connexion with the subjects of con¬ 
troversy, «.//. any omission of the usual civilities, having a dog 
running about the room, especially if the animal be wet,J etc. 

5. Avoid controversy with a man at the first meeting. 
This course possesses several advantages. After a few meetings, 
you will see what sort of person lie is. Moreover, if some degree 
of friendship springs up between you, your subsequent discussions 
will have a far better chance of a successful issue. # Further, any 
disputation at a first interview will probably be of an incomplete 
and inconclusive character. The man will most likely not venture 
to say all that is in his mind on such an occasion. He will be shy, 
or reluctant to mention things which he would freely utter after a 
fuller acquaintance has been established. Now, it is very important 
that he should state his case fully and without reserve; .otherwise 
he will feel that his side of the question lias not been adequately 
represented, and that the arguments that may be urged on his 
side have not been answered. Consequently he will remain 
holding fast his previous opinions. For example, you might be 
injudiciously led to pass some unfavourable criticism upon 
Muhammadan customs or conduct, to which your friend feels 
he could make retort by pointing to certain things among 
Christians. But he would feel ashamed to do this. And so 
your conversation would lack completeness and conclusiveness, 
because all has not been heard that may be said on both sides, 
and the subject has not been thoroughly threshed out. 

* Cp., too, the opinion of the Rev. A. V. Liley, Tunis, N. Africa, missionary 
of the N. Africa Mission: ‘Experience has proved that, in dealing with a 
Muslim to lead him to Christ, it is best to begin upon ground in which you 
and he are likely to agree rather than to differ * (Missionary Iieview of the 
World, Oct., 1904, p. 731). ‘ 

t Contrast the following. In the English translation of the Sulasut Till 
Kutuub , written for educated Indian Muhammadans, such sentences as the 
following occur: 1 This passage [of the Qur ; an] has been composed for the very 
purpose of deceiving/ p. 5; ‘ We have before proved both himself and his 
book [Muhammad and the Qur’an] to be false witnesses/ p. 80; and these are 
not the most severe remarks to be found in the book. 

X * Ibn ‘Umr says that dogs used to come into the Masjid at Mecca in the 
time of the Prophet, but the Companions never purified the mosque when the 
dog was dry 1 (Hughes, Diet . of Islam , s.v. * Dogs ’). 
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0. Difficult or unusual words or expressions should 
not be employed, but the greatest clearness studied. 

7. As concerns the brevity or prolixity of your argu¬ 
ments regard must be paid to the individual with whom you have 
to deal. One man best understands what is brief and pointed. 
With another man this style of argument would carry little weight, 
for that very reason. In the latter case, a fuller statement would 
better serve to carry home conviction. Study and observe the 
man, then, and adapt yourself in this respect to his taste and 
capacity. 

8. Generally speaking, it is important to bear in mind that 
different individuals require different treatment. Thus the 
actual weight and force in practice of the arguments from reason 
and tradition respectively, though their real force may be that 
which has already been explained, will vary greatly with different 
individuals, because of their diversities in mental powers, charac¬ 
teristics, and training. With one man the former has more weight, 
with another the latter. It is well, therefore, in controversy, to 
test one's opponent, and if one or two arguments of one particular 
class have been tried with little or no effect, recourse should then 
be had to those of another. Attention must be paid to the taste 
and disposition of the individual, and suitable arguments chosen. 
An argument from history, for example, will be of little avail for 
an uneducated man, or one from an English book for one who 
does not know the language. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that experience is necessanj 
for ejjiciewp A man may theoretically know all the rules of con¬ 
troversy and yet not be able to observe them in practice, or carry 
on a discussion with success. The art of controversy is like that 
of healing. Head knowledge by itself is not enough in either case 
without practical skill. Twenty years of study alone will make 
neither a capable physician nor a controversialist without actual 
experience of the application of the rules of his art to individual 
cases. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS AND CAUTIONS. 

(i.) If argument does not seem to immediately prevail, 
we must not be discouraged. —We must not suppose, even 
though we have taken pains to acquire clear views of the Truth 
and the power of forcible exposition according to Oriental ideas 
(as we may fondly hope, and all the more so for the time and 
thought expended on it), that therefore our opponents will at once 
accept all we have to say. The grace of God alone can effect 
the great change of heart.—We are justified in expecting the most 
far-reaching results from the simple reading and explanation of 
His Word in the course of discussion. Many of the new thoughts, 
facts, and truths found therein, e.g. the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount, often arouse the keenest interest, sometimes create 
astonishment, and, if judiciously explained, usually meqjb with a 
ready assent, even if they do not, as we read sometimes happens, 
produce a more marked effect, and seem to carry immediate con¬ 
viction. Such results, we may observe in passing, are more likely 
to be met with in country districts, among comparatively unedu¬ 
cated men, than in the towns.—But if argument seems to have 
been all in vain, and our labour thrown away, there is no need to 
be downcast, unless we have consciously failed to set forth the 
truth faithfully and lovingly to the best of our power. A moment’s 
reflection will convince us how unlikely it is, humanly speaking, 
that a man will at once give up the ideas and convictions of a life¬ 
time, unless, indeed, his heart has been touched. His self-respect 
loads him to try and show good reason for what he has been 
taught and learnt to believe. Any proposed alteration of view may 
entail upon him the burden of a difficult and arduous inquiry, 
which, if it turn out adverse to his present opinions, may bring 
upon him endless difficulties and vexations. He shrewdly per¬ 
ceives how great a change would be wrought by the acceptance of 
the new teaching in his present life, habits, and surroundings; and 
how absolute is the devotion which Christ demands from Hia- ser¬ 
vants. Self-interest and the fear of man, indolence perhaps, or a 
genial tolerance, love of peace and quietness—nay, of life itself— 
above all, the absence of any deep sense of sin and need of a 
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Saviour, may all combine to powerfully persuade him not to break 
with, the past, and part with the stock of religious beliefs he holds 
in common with family and friends. We might, rather, suppose 
that an honest and sincere man w’ould fight—and fight hard—to 
uphold his present convictions, and not yield without a struggle. 
And the more dangerous he perceived the attack to be, the more 
strenuously would he resist, and skilfully fence and argue to escape 
the unwelcome conclusion. But it must also be remembered that 
‘ there is an exquisite satisfaction to the soul of man in the posses¬ 
sion of truth, which compensates a thousandfold for the doubts, 
fears, and difficulties which must be overcome to reach that 
goal.’ * 

Bishop Lefroy, of Lahore, holds the opinion that those most 
likely to be helped and influenced by public controversy are the 
audience. This comforting reflection may well be borne in mind 
when no impression seems to have been made upon the principals 
in the discussion. There must be many who have not obtained 
peace of heart from Islam, or whose conscience revolts against 
many things in that religion, and who are Muslims only in name. 
Some of the Sayids in a certain town in Persia are reported to 
have expressed themselves to this effect, that they knew the 
foundations of Islam were shaky, but they were obliged to keep up 
their religious profession and prestige as their livelihood depended 
on it.—A curious case is the following: there was a certain 
Muhammadan, prominent as an opponent of Christianity, and ‘ the 
leading spirit in the formation of a Muhammadan club.* He 
afterwards pame to the knowledge of the truth and was baptized. 
It is related of him that * the truth Hashed upon him whilst he was 
asking derisive questions about Christ’s religion.’ + 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that in these 
Oriental countries, where the fear of man and mutual distrust so 
largely prevail, it is difficult to gauge the result of our words; and 
impressions may be produced when no outward sign is given. 
We have, therefore, every reason to work cheerfully on in faith and 
patience and with undiminished zeal. Christ alone can effectually 
reach the heart. Truth will ultimately triumph. 

(ii.) Desultory discussion is to be avoided. —There should 
always be a definite aim in view, steadily pursued. To this end 
two practical hints may be given— 

(a) Make sure what your opponent's point is , or the difficulty 
about which he may wish to consult you, before attempting to 
answer him. * He that giveth answer before he heareth, it is folly 
and shame unto him ’ (Prov. xviii. 13). Cp. Appendix II., Ameni¬ 
ties of Controversy, 8. 

(b) Exercise selection as to the suitable point or points in an adver¬ 
sary's ease to take up and discuss. —A Muhammadan will often 

* *Abd ‘Isa, Food for Reflection: or, Mohammedanism and Christianity , 

p. 5. 

f Annual Letter for 1903 of Rev. H. J. Smith, Aurungabad and Bombay. 

K 
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raise a bewildering number of issues, and pass from one to another 
without a satisfactory consideration of any one of them. It may 
be that he rather shrinks from closer handling of definite proposi¬ 
tions ; while, on the other hand, the missionary is only too likely 
to experience a depressing feeling, as of one wandering in a hope¬ 
less maze of error, half-truths, and misconceptions, as he tries to 
follow the other side. Up to a certain point all this is allowable, 
and even instructive, as showing our friend’s point of view and 
stage of progress, and suggesting subjects for discussion in the 
future, as opportunity serves; but if allowed to go on, the conversa¬ 
tion rapidly degenerates into desultory and unprofitable talk. To 
avoid this, it soon becomes imperatively necessary to make choice 
of what to let go for the time being and what to discuss, and 
adhere to that. 

(iii.) Do not allow yourself to be thrown on the defensive. 

—It is necessary to be on one’s guard against undertaking to prove 
articles of Christian belief which the Muhammadan already 
acknowledges, and which, if challenged, he is bound, as such, to 
accept, as e.tf. the prophetic office of Jesus, and the truth of 
Christianity. We stand here on common ground, and no proof is 
necessary. If asked for it by the Muhammadan, it is certain he 
has some ulterior purpose to serve by this manoeuvre.* He 
probably fights shy of coming to close quarters, and desires to 
shift the issue into a region where he feels more sure of his 
ground, and will have opportunities of showing off his learning 
and argumentative skill, and above all, where, by assuming the 
offensive, and criticizing and with a show of success meeting and 
confuting the arguments of the other side, he will appear to have 
the best of the encounter. The idea, of course, is not intended 
to be conveyed, that under no circumstances should the Christian 
consent to bring forward his arguments to show the superiority of 
his creed over that of Islam. On the contrary, he will often 
do so—not, however, because he has been outmanoeuvred, 
but deliberately and advisedly. 

‘ An Armenian Christian Evangelist' thus puts it— 

Do not let the Muslim assume that he is to require proof of you for 
the truth of Christianity, or that you act solely on the defensive. It if 
his to defend Islam as a new faith, and never forget to press on him tht 
need of substantial evidence of its claims. How do they know theii 
prophet was sent from God ? What evidence did he bring ? What gooc 
does their religion do them ? + 

These are some of the points we may urge. Instead o 

* The Rev. S. G. Wilson relates that on one occasion, when paying a cal 
upon a leading ecclesiastic, the latter proposed the evidence for the existenc 
of God as the subject for their discussion—probably, it may be supposed, wit. 
the design of avoiding any embarrassment to either side by the intraductio 
of disputed questions. Courtesy and policy alike would indicate the course t 
follow under the circumstances, and the opportunity for witness would com 
in due time. (Persian Life and Customs.) 

t Missionary Review of the Worlds Oct., 1904, p. 727. 
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consenting to attempt to prove the divine mission of Jesus, we 
shall assume that the Muslim admits it, otherwise he is no true 
Muslim; and so, leaving this, we are free to ask for his proofs of 
Islam. We know that he has no satisfactory ones to offer. But 
it is necessary to be able to dispose of the stock arguments 
commonly adduced. 

The opposite course to that here recommended was taken by 
a Christian in a dispute with a Muhammadan Sheikh, with the 
result that might have been expected. An account of it was 
given, evidently written from the Muhammadan side, in a Persian 
newspaper. The Christian began by asking for proofs of the 
prophetic office and divine mission of Muhammad; but instead 
of adhering to this, he allowed himself to be put off and thrown 
on his defence by undertaking, in answer to a question put to him 
by the Sheikh, to bring forward the Christian proofs for the 
prophetic office of Jesus. This error ensured his defeat. (1) When 
he adduced in proof the Christian Scriptures, the Sheikh 
brought forward arguments, frivolous enough indeed it is true, to 
show that Christ could not be the Messiah and a true prophet 
according to the Holy Books as we now possess them. (2) When 
the Christian alleged the growth and spread of Christianity, the 
Sheikh refused to allow any weight to these, as they depended, so 
lie averred, on the vigour and spirit of a people, and if Muhamma¬ 
dans, he said, were not so lax and spiritless they would gain 
more adherents in one year than Christians in ten. (3) The 
miracles of Christ were also brought forward; to which it was 
easy for the Sheikh to reply, that the miracles of Muhammad were 
far more numerous and wonderful than those of Christ. (See 
Pt. III., Ch. VII., B, 4 Jin ) 

The writer has a vivid recollection of the straits to which he 
was reduced by a rather similar manoeuvre, when itinerating years 
ago in the Isfahan district in company with a Jewish convert. 
We were lodged in the house of one of the chief men of the large 
village where we were staying, and two Mullas were invited to 
meet us one evening. We had a long talk with them, but unfortu¬ 
nately my diary records that ‘they completely floored us, and 
prevented all hopeful discussion by assuming the position of 
non-believers in Christianity.’ They were without any religion at 
all, they said—this position being, of course, assumed merely for 
the sake of argument, though this was not expressly stated. We 
fell into the snare, and not rightly apprehending the bearings of 
■the case began to bring forward proofs from the Old and New 
Testaments for the truth of Christianity. They professed not to 
accept these books, and the ground was cut away beneath our 
feet. 

It may be well to give briefly the course which ought to have 
been adopted on the occasion just mentioned in the opinion of a 
Persian gentleman of liberal views, with whom the matter was at 
<a later time discussed. Ask the disputant whether he believes in 
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God or not. If he says no, produce the usual arguments, common 
to Islam and Christianity, for the existence of the Deity, such as 
the argument from design, in accordance with which the existence 
of a house, for instance, necessitates design on the part of the 
builder. When the existence of God has been admitted or estab¬ 
lished, the way is open to proceed to the prophetic office 
( Nubuivwat ), etc. Thus: God desires to lead men to the know¬ 
ledge of Himself (. Hiddyat ). To this end means (Asbab) are 
necessary. God is eternal and glorious. We are created, while 
He is self-existent ( WdjibiCl-wujud , contrasted with MumldmCl- 
witjud). Hence between Him and us a link of connexion 
( Rabitali ) is needed—touching the Deity on one side, and mankind 
on the other (Jambak-i-uluhiyat and Jambah-i-bashari), to be a 
medium ( Wdsilah ) between the eternal and that which enters into 
existence in time (Hadis and Qadim). Otherwise men will be 
deprived of this divine guidance and the work of God will be in 
vain, and His creation of man futile. God has therefore sent the 
prophets. The question now is, which of the prophets sent by 
God is the more worthy of credit. 

(iv.) Do not invite or allow the Muhammadan to indulge 
in boastful championship of Islam. —1. Take care not to throw 
back the Muhammadan on the laudation of his own religion, the 
extolling of the Law of Islam, or the praise of his prophet and the 
Qur’an, all of which are fundamental parts of his belief as a 
Muslim. We have not come to the country to listen to these 
eulogies of a corrupt system. Besides being distasteful to listen 
to, and causing the missionary to occupy a false position, their 
tendency will be to confirm the speaker and hearers in their 
errors. The impression created would be a very undesirable one; 
and this, whether the man was a recognized leader among his 
people, or whether he possessed no right from learning or station 
to stand forth as the champion of Islam. 

If the missionary finds himself in danger of such a predica¬ 
ment, no false notion of fair play or excess of courtesy should 
stand in the way of his immediately giving a new turn to the 
conversation. This can be done easily and without offence. In 
answer, for instance, to the exaggerated praise of Muhammad, we 
may reply that we say the same, and much more , of Jesus Christ, 
and with much better reason too, because while the Muhammadan 
has to resort to the testimony of tradition, we only say what is 
actually found in the Gospel itself. If Muhammadans claim ‘ that 
all that Christ could do for the Christian, Muhammad could do 
for the Muslims,’ * it may be answered, as was there done, that 
Muhammad never claimed to be a Saviour. (See Pt. III., Ch. VI., 
E, 3, and Ch. VII., 7.) Or, again, we might say in reply to the 
laudation of Islam—* Every one, of course, glories in his own 
religion. But this is no proof of its truth; otherwise we should 
equally have to admit that Zoroastrianism and Hinduism are 
* Punjab Mission News , April, 1905. 
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true. All we require to know about Islam we can find in the 
books of our scholars who have carefully studied it.’ If our 
friend wants to show us that he is a staunch Muhammadan, we 
know that already, and that these are his opinions, otherwise 
he would not be a Musulman. He may be gently rallied on 
this point, and assured that we have no doubt about it. If it 
seems advisable to take the offensive, he may bo asked his reasons 
for holding these views, and their unsatisfactoriness exposed. 

2. Sometimes the attempt will be made to take the wind out of 
our sails by remarks such as, ‘ We too say that/ or ‘ We say much 
more than that,’ as e.y. in praise of Jesus, ‘ Whom,’ Muhammadans 
sometimes say, ‘ we honour even more than you Christians do.’ 
Here again an awkward situation is apt to arise through the 
glorification of the rival creed, and it is therefore advisable to be 
prepared for such contingencies. 

The Muhammadan’s boastful assertions may thus be met: 
(i.) Heal honour is shown to a teacher or prophet (such as Jesus) 
only by hearkening to him and obeying his words. 

Objection. —This is not necessary for us, who have the Qur’an. 

Answer .—How can you afford to neglect a book (the Bible) 
which, you yourselves say, tells you about Muhammad ? You are 
bound to read it. 

(ii.) You do quite right to honour Jesus. Christ attested the 
truth of Moses; Muhammad, as you allow, that of Christ. Now 
tell me, who attests the truth of Muhammad ? 

(iii.) (Suitable for philosophers and mystics.) Why, then, do 
you explain*away the literal truth of Christ’s miracles, by assigning 
to them a spiritual meaning only, while you accept all the miracles 
of Muhammad ? Is this consistent with paying equal, or greater 
honour to Christ ? 

(iv.) The occasion may also be used to set forth the grounds 
of the pre-eminent dignity and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(See Pt. III., Ch. IV., B, 1.) 

3. Two or three illustrations may be given of the way in which 
Muhammadans claim for Islam what the Christian does for 
Christianity. 

When the illustration of a lock and key was used to explain 
the relation of the Old and New Testaments, the Muhammadan 
addressed at once retorted, that the Masnawl (the Sufi poem of 
Jalalu’d-dln Hum!) said the same with regard to the relation of 
the Qur’an to the previous Scriptures. To this it was replied that 
the reading of the Qur’an had failed to reveal any relationship of 
the kind alleged, whereas the advent and work of the Messiah 
were foretold in the Old Testament, and the fulfilment of those 
predictions was found in the Gospel. 

And again, the command to love one’s enemies having been 
instanced in proof of the high spiritual character of Christ’s 
teaching, the Sayid to whom the remark was made immediately 
replied, ‘ We have the same in the Qur’an ’—which is an entirely 
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erroneous statement. Such assertions must not be left unchal¬ 
lenged. Errors and mistakes must he kindly but firmly corrected. 
These are opportunities for bearing witness to the truth, and the 
duty is clear. 

(v.) The use of suggestive questions. —A few words 
should be said about the advantages and disadvantages of pro¬ 
pounding what we may call suggestive question* to Muslims. It 
is natural to consider this matter here because of the undoubted 
tendency of such questions, unless carefully framed, to give an 
opening to the Muhammadan to extol Islam. On this account 
they should be used with caution, and in order to throw the 
Muhammadan oil the defensive and lay upon him the burden of 
proof—not to precipitate him into a glorification of his creed. 
Hence, instead of asking such a question as, ‘ How do you prove 
Muhammad’s mission ? ’ our line should rather be, ‘ If you wish 
me to accept it, you must bring me convincing proofs.’ For the 
same reason we shall avoid inviting the Muhammadan, as to’ a 
possible task, to give explanations of his erroneous views, or 
substantiate what we believe to be false positions, in the hope of 
finding occasion in his words of demonstrating the weakness of 
his position. He is hardly likely to expose his hand in the way 
expected, and meanwhile poses as the champion of Islam. In 
private discussion, with a sincere inquirer, the case is quite 
different. 

With due precautions and carefully safeguarded, however, 
suggestive questions are a useful and important weapon in the 
Christian armoury. Thus in Birks’ Life of T. I*. French * we read 
of his having a long discussion with the late ‘Abdu’lhih Athim, 
who is described by the author as ‘ the celebrated convert who 
had challenged all the Maulawls in North-Western India and 
Sindh with questions which it caused them no small difficulty to 
answer ’! The following instance shows how a similar effect was 
produced, though in rather a different way. In the Rev. Fath 
Maslh’s controversy with Muhammadans, f the two parties wore 
to produce from their holy books the teaching of their respective 
religions in regard to different topics, and among them salvation. 
On the Muhammadan side we read that the Maulawl completely 
failed to produce anything relevant from the Qur’an. 

Properly framed and wisely used, there can be no doubt that 
questions of this kind arc calculated to encourage thought and 
stimulate inquiry. Doubtless the attempt will bo made to answer 
them, as it would be damaging to leave them unnoticed and 
unanswered. But as the thoughts of Muhammadans usually run 
in well-defined grooves, it ought not to be difficult after a little 
practice to conjecture the lines of argument that will probably be 
taken in reply, and be ready with the best ways of dealifig with 
them. As a general rule the questions propounded must be such 
as to entail upon the Muhammadan the duty of attempting to 
• Vol. i. p. 187. f CUTS. Report , 1899-1900, p. 255. 
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justify his hostile attitude towards Christianity, and prove his 
accusations and insinuations against it. These conditions are 
admirably fulfilled in the list of questions contained in the following 
extract from The Missionary for June, 1852, p. 179 :— 

Amongst other means of spreading the knowledge of Christianity 
among the Musulinans, Mr. Slater [the Rev. S. Slater, S.P.G. missionary, 
Calcutta] drew up some questions in Urdu witli a view to open a con¬ 
troversy. The questions are as follows— 

1. How does it appear that the Christian religion was an imperfect, 
and therefore not a final, revelation ? 

2. What was there deficient in the Christian religion, which Islam 
has supplied ? 

3. Is there in Islam any doctrine which may strictly he called a 
revelation, other than those doctrines which had been already revealed in 
the Christian dispensation ? I ask this question witli reference to the 
fact that the Christian religion contains doctrines which are strictly 
the subjects of revelation, and which had not been already revealed in 
the Jewish dispensation. 

4. Has the Muhammadan code of morals improved upon the Christian, 
as the Christian lias done upon the Jewish P Please to state all the 
particulars fully. 

5. What circumstances could have led to the belief of all Christians, 
that Christ is both God and Man ? 

t>. You say that Muhammad acts as mediator in your system. Can 
the idea of mediation exist independent of the idea of atonement P 

7. During the first few years after the promulgation of a new religion, 
is a corruption of it the creed of the majority, or of the minority P I 
ask this question in reference to the undoubted fact of the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, being the creed 
of the majority immediately after the promulgation of Christianity, as 
also at the present day. 

8 . If (as you say) the Christian Scriptures have been corrupted, in 
what books, or in what age (previous to Muhammad) may we find a 
correct statement of Christian doctrine P Or has this been lost ? 

9. Was it pardonable ignorance, or wicked presumption, that 
elaborated the doctrine of the Trinity out of the New Testament immedi¬ 
ately after its promulgation P If you say ignorance, is it likely that the 
immediate followers of Christ should have mistaken His meaning after 
they had been by Him appointed teachers of the religion ? If you say 
presumption, what was the motive of it P 

We read further that an educated Muhammadan wrote for 
explanations of the following:—In what respects the Christian 
code of morals had improved upon the Jewish; and ‘ in what part 
of the Bible it is said that mediation depends on the Atonement 
of Jesus ’; and asked also for definitions of revelation and media¬ 
tion. ‘ In a visit which Mr. Slater paid the same year to Ooloo- 
berriah, he called on the Munsif of the place, and presented him 
with a copy of the questions. A long discussion followed; but 
though he made many objections, the only points on which he 
dwelt at any length were the Christian doctrine of the mediation 
of Christ and the genuineness of the Gospels.' 

(vi.) Critical examination of a particular incident.— An 
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examination of a discussion with a Maulawi which took place a 
few years ago, of which an account was given in a missionary 
magazine, may here be made with a view to illustrating several 
of the points just considered and some others. The missionary, 
acting as spokesman for the Muhammadans, puts the case in the 
following way to the Maulawi, who had been invited to the 
discussion, 4 Were they to rely on Jesus or Muhammad for salva¬ 
tion ; and as they as Musulmans had passed over Jesus and rested 
on Muhammad, contrary to the will and law of God, would he 
prove the Prophet’s right to occupy this position from the Penta¬ 
teuch, Psalms, or Gospel ? ’ 4 The Maulawi replied that for 

argument’s sake he knew not Jesus. First prove Him to be the 
Saviour from the Prophets, and then he would prove Muhammad 
to be the true Prophet and Saviour from the Gospel.’ This 
challenge was unfortunately accepted. When the statement of 
the Christian case, supported by Scriptural quotations, had been 
concluded, it was summarily dismissed by the contention that 
there was no authority for the application to Jesus of the pro¬ 
phecies in question; His name was not mentioned in them. 
Next, the Maulawi, in fulfilment of his part of the compact, 
adduced St. Matt. iii. 11 ( 4 He that cometh after me,* etc.) and 
St.John i. 21 (‘Art thou that prophet?’), and applied them to 
Muhammad; and further attacked the Christians by the appli¬ 
cation to them of St. Mark xvi. 17, 18 (‘ And these signs shall 
follow,* etc.), and the Saviour on the ground of St. John x. 8 ( 4 All 
that ever came before Me,’ etc.). 

The Christian challenge does not seem to have be£n framed 
in the best possible way for several reasons. 

(1) It treats tho question too much as an open one—as though 
the proof asked for were within the limits of possibility; and too 
obviously invites the other side to champion their prophet. 

(2) Sayid M. A., 4 a converted Muslim,’ gives his opinion 
of certain controversial works in the following words :— 

There are hooks which are too strong and sharp for the average 
Muslim, like El Huhuja , Mahal et -fi l-ltd am , and The Sources of Islam. 
These books, if generally given out, may turn a timid seeker after the 
truth back to his old prejudices; although the authors rightly think the 
argument usod unanswerable, yet the books have no attractive effect. 
These latter books, however, have their use for Christian converts and 
workers among Muslims * 

It is important as a general principle not to frighten the timid 
Muhammadan inquirer. An instance of what to avoid may be 
given from Sulnsut M Kvtmih , ch. VII., in which the author under¬ 
takes to show that the coming forth of the little horn denotes the 
rise of Islam, and says, 4 Doubtless, to believe that the much-vaunted 
religion of Islam is nothing more than a fearful curse, whiefe the 
Lord, for the iniquity of the professing Church of Christ, permitted 

* Missionary Be view of the World , Oct., 1904, p. 731. 
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to have effect, but which in an appointed season He will destroy, 
must prove exceedingly hard to the Muhammadan reader ’ (p. 143). 
It should be mentioned that the treatise was originally published 
in Hindustani, and is ‘inscribed to the Erudite Muhammadans of 
Hindustan/ It is quite unnecessary to accentuate every point of 
difference (see Ch. VI., 2, 3). Rather, the truthjshould be gradually 
unfolded, and its beauties and attractiveness by degrees exposed 
to view. 

In reference to the case now before us, a somewhat similar 
criticism might with justice perhaps be passed. The attach here 
is too oreqmveruHj , and provokes resistance instead of winning 
acquiescence. It has beon already remarked (iii.) that the defensive 
attitude properly belongs not to the Christian but to the Muham¬ 
madan. So that to try and put the Maulawi, as here, on his 
defence is so far a correct course to pursue. But it is injudicious 
to press the attack home in all cases in the strongest possible 
way. The question is begged, moreover, by the introduction of 
the words ‘ contrary to the will and law of God,' and the scope of 
the argument is injudiciously limited by requiring the proofs to be 
drawn from the Bible. The attempt, in short, is deliberately 
made to force the Maul awl’s band and place him in a difficult 
position. Now, we may be sure that this was done in all good 
faith and with serious and honest purpose. It may reasonably be 
conceived that the object in view was to induce the Maulawi fairly 
to face the question of the respective claims to allegiance of Christ 
and Muhajnmad, in the hope that, when he found himself unable 
to establisji his case, he would be more open to the reception of 
Christian truth. This, however, appears to be expecting too 
much, and not allowing due weight to force of habit and prejudice. 
The mental attitude of the Muhammadan is not sufficiently 
realized, and he is credited with possessing a liberal, unbiassed 
mind, prepared to welcome the truth as soon as it is presented to 
him with all the consequences involved. But the old Adam within 
is a strong ally of error against truth; and fairness in argument 
and an unprejudiced mind open to the reception of truth whenever 
and wherever found, even at the risk of loss of prestige and means 
of livelihood, are not naturally to be looked for, where every 
worldly, self-interested motive pulls the other way, in a Muham¬ 
madan Maulawi pledged to uphold his creed before a company of 
the faithful. What rare courage, candour and open-mindedness 
would have been displayed by this village Maulawi, brought from a 
distance, as we are told, to confront his Christian antagonist, if he 
had undertaken either to prove the divine mission of Muhammad, 
or, failing that, to acknowledge the falsity of Islam ! What induce¬ 
ment has he to consent to accept the alternatives proposed, and if 
he fails to prove his point, to admit the error of his ways ? He 
cannot do the first by fair, straightforward argument; and how 
can he be expected to do the latter, even if convinced, before his 
co-religionists ? So he resorts to a clever device. It is interesting 
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to compare this case with that of a village Mullfi in Persia, 
mentioned by the Eev. C. H. Stileman, who, though convinced of 
the truth of what he had heard, did not openly profess his belief, 
hut sought for an opportunity for further conversation at night. 

(3) All the difficulties experienced in the subsequent discussion 
would have been avoided, if the design underlying the Maulawf s 
request for proof of the divine mission of Jesus had been detected, 
and a defensive attitude not been gratuitously adopted by the 
Christian. 

In the MaulawTs reply to the Christian challenge, we may 
briefly notice the following points: (1) Before accepting for 
himself the defensive position, the Maulawl induces the Christian 
to agree to stand on his defence, and prove what both sides admit, 
namely, the divine mission of Jesus. This clever move brings 
about a complete reversal for the time being of the relative positions 
of the two parties; while the Maulawl gains time before coming to 
close quarters, scores heavily against his opponent by refusing to 
allow any weight to the Christian arguments, and then stands 
forth as a defender of the faith. (2) The Maulawl’s words (‘ prove 
Him to be the Saviour ... ho would prove Muhammad to be 
the true Prophet and Saviour ’) amount to the assertion (see above, 
iv.), ‘ What you say of Jesus is just what we say about Mu¬ 
hammad.’ And, further, he cleverly introduces the favourite 
Muhammadan idea that the prophets before Muhammad’s time 
were sent for particular ages and peoples, and that each foretold 
the coming of the one who was to succeed him. (3) The appeal 
by both sides to the Holy Scriptures having been allowed by the 
Maulawl, he might well have been asked whether he acknow¬ 
ledged the genuineness of the Bible now in the hands of the 
Christians. 

With regard to the discussion that ensued, a few remarks may 
be made. (1) The disingenuousness of the Maulawl is apparent 
from his attack on our Saviour, whom all Muhammadans acknow¬ 
ledge to have been one of the very greatest prophets, founded on 
the words of Jesus in St. John x. 8. This would be justifiable 
only on the ground that the Scriptures, as we now possess them, 
are corrupt, and not a faithful record of the words and life of 
Jesus. But as both sides on the present occasion had agreed to 
draw their proofs from the Christian Scriptures, it would be only 
a natural presumption that their genuineness was acknowledged 
by the Maulawl. In the light of the discussion that followed, 
however, it would have been well if the question had been raised 
at the time, and the Maulawi’s position towards the Bible defined. 
(2) Unlicensed, irresponsible handling of the Christian Scriptures 
should have been absolutely declined, and only such interpretations 
accepted as had for their support the acknowledged authority of 
Christian divines. (See Ch. V. ad fin.) (3) Some suitable answers 
to the damaging use made of St. Mark xvi. 17, 18, are given in 
Part HI., Ch. VI, D, 2. a. 
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(vii.) Arguments to avoid. —The use of arguments from the 
spread of Christianity, the number of Christians now in the world, 
the wealth and power of Christian nations, and on the opposite 
side the weakness and decay of nations professing Islam, as 
showing the truth and falsity of their respective creeds, will not 
be found satisfactory or convincing. They rather partake of the 
nature of 4 hitting a man when he is down,’ and ungraciously 
throwing his weakness in his teeth. Even if they influenced the 
mind, such arguments would not touch the heart. It is very 
doubtful whether they even do the former. For most Muham¬ 
madans have road and travelled little if at all, and are therefore 
not in a position to verify or disprove the truth of the unpalatable 
assertions we might make. Besides this, they are ignorant of 
history, and unable to appreciate an argument from the rise and 
fall of nations. Both Judaism and Islam, as well as Christianity, 
can point to periods of vigour and of weakness; so that it is 
difficult to found any conclusion as to the truth of a religion upon 
the exaltation or decay of the nation professing it. A Muham¬ 
madan may not unnaturally argue that these depend upon the 
spirit and energy of the people. (Cp. iii., xupnt ; disputation of a 
Christian with a Muhammadan Sheikh.) 

Similarly, the higher moral tone of Christian nations is a quite 
inconclusive and useless argument. To appreciate it, an intimate 
acquaintance with both the Christian world and the Muhammadan 
is needed. And unfortunately the finger may often be pointed at 
that which seems to give the lie to any such assertion. Muham¬ 
madans jwill generally admit that more truth and kindness are to 
be found among Christians than among Muslims; but this is only 
regarded by them as an indication of the decadence of Islam, or of 
the corruption of the true faith by Muslims, not of its organic 
falsity. 

(viii.) Do not attempt to explain the inexplicable. When 
asked about the mysteries of our Holy Faith, such as the Trinity* 
and the Divinity of Christ, we must be careful not to go beyond 
Scripture, nor attempt to pass beyond the limitations imposed by 
the reticence of God’s Word, and the feebleness of human speech 
and understanding. The impression must not be conveyed that 
these sacred mysteries can be fully comprehended by the mind, or 
that every difficulty can be removed by lucid explanation. They 
are not puzzling riddles, of which cleverness and sharpness will 
be able to guess the answer, nor problems, which thought and 
intellectual effort may solve. They are mysteries, and as such 
must be accepted by faith, and adopted as the foundations of 
doctrine and practice. Thus only will their spiritual significance 
be appreciated, and the mystery that was once so dark will be 
iliufhinated with the light of serene and satisfying insight. Belief 
is the necessary condition of the right apprehension of spiritual 


Cp. Pt. III., Cli. II., on the Trinity and Mystery in Religion. 
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truth. The key to this knowledge is not understanding, but 
faith.* 

(ix.) Loyalty to the Truth. —It is not necessary from an 
over-conscientious loyalty to the truth, and an honest conviction 
of our opponents* error, to allow no mistake or falsehood to pass 
unchallenged and unrefuted. (Cp. Ch. VI., 2.) To the proud 
assertion, ‘ We have the noble Qur’an,’ a colporteur once replied 
that that need not prevent the reading of the Injll as well. It 
would be unadvisable to outrage the Muslim’s feelings by immedi¬ 
ately giving a downright forcible expression of belief that the 
Qur’an is not from God. It is not good policy to attack the whole 
of error at once. The mine only affects a limited area; the 
efforts of the besiegers are specially directed against a particular 
sector of the fortress. Mahmud, a convinced inquirer, in Sweet 
Firxtfruits , sensibly tempers boldness with prudence in the 
following words: ‘In Him then let us trust as our Saviour 
and giver of eternal life. But having this faith, my friend, we 
must needs boldly avow it in the coming conference, not dog¬ 
matically, but bringing it out gradually by questions and discussion 
thereon ’ (p. 34). 

(x.) Avoid being drawn into abstract discussions.— When 
Bishop French was at Abildah, in Persia, in 1883, a party of Biibis 
called, and had a long conversation. In reference to their visit 
the Bishop wrote: ‘ If they could only get out of the Persian 
dilettante discussion of truth as a philosophical pastime and 
weighing of problems not of vital and eternal importance! ’ t 
These words suggest a sound principle. The wise disputant will 
avoid being drawn into abstract, philosophical discussions, e.tj. as 
to the origin of evil, unless experience has shown him that he is 
able to bear his part therein, and with the definite object of utiliz¬ 
ing such conversations as a stepping-stone to more practical and 
profitable matters. 

(xi.) How to deal with questions asked by Muhamma¬ 
dans. —Naturally, no general rule can be given. Each must be 
dealt with as it arises, and according to the circumstances of the 
case. Those of a speculative nature may be met with the 
admission that we cannot give a full and complete answer, or 
with the statement of what we are told in the Word of God. In 
place of unprofitable discussion every effort should be made to 
give a practical, personal bearing to the question. Thus, if the 
origin of evil is proposed for discussion, it will be more profitable 
to consider, the fact of the existence of evil being granted, How 
may we best escape it ? What is God’s remedy ? What hope is 
there of ultimate deliverance from it ? 

* I am indebted to the Rev. H. G. Grey, late Principal of Wycliffe Jiall, 
Oxford, for the following references. Augustine makes Use of such expressions 
as Crcde ut intelligas in his Tractatus on St. John xiv., and in his De Doctrina 
Christiana. (Cp. Isa. vii. 9 fin., 4 If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be 
established.’) 

f Li/c, II. 09. 
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Sometimes a counter question may be useful, or the request 
that your friend would first give his view of the matter. 

The following points may be borne in mind:— 

(a) For every question there is a reply suitable to , and consonant 
with Oriental ideas and modes of thought .—A Persian convert, when 
the question was once rudely put to him, which of the public baths 
he had defiled by bathing in it, replied by quoting the story of 
Muhammad, who said his prayers on one occasion on the very 
place which a little Jewish child had defiled; and asked whether 
Muhammad’s forehead was defiled by the place, or the place 
hallowed by the touch of his forehead. In reply to his followers, 
Muhammad of course gave the latter reply.—It should be our 
business to find out what the conventional answer to any question 
is, or what reply a convert would give in such a case. It may not, 
probably will not, contain the whole truth; but it will almost cer¬ 
tainly be framed and designed so as not to give offence at the 
time, and further conversation or subsequent interviews will afford 
opportunities for fuller statements of truth. 

(b) It is not always necessary or expedient to giro a direct answer .— 
A colporteur of the B. & F. B. S. relates * that when asked by a 
Dervish, ‘ What is your object in circulating these books ? ’ he 
replied, ‘This is the command of our Saviour, namely, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ” ’—a 
prudent speech, but not a direct answer to the question put. 
Again, the question may be asked, Do you believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God ? This is not a case in which loyalty to our Lord 
requires us to give an immediate assent to the question. The 
ordinary * Muhammadan means something quite different from 
what we do by the expression * Son of God.’ The idea in his 
mind would be of this nature: Do you hold those carnal and 
blasphemous views of the divine Sonship of Jesus which are con-, 
demned in the Qur’an ( e.g . Sur. 2 Baqr , 116) ? Therefore, to 
reply ‘ Yes ’ to this question would produce quite a wrong im¬ 
pression, and bring disgrace on the truth you wish to servo; 
because you and your questioner associate different ideas with the 
words used, and that which conveys a certain impression to you 
means something very different to him. 

The writer was once sitting outside a shop in a small town, 
and reading the Gospel to a small crowd of Persians, when he was 
suddenly asked the impious question, How many sons has God ? 
Truly enough, but unadvisedly for the occasion, he told the 
audience that we Christians had the best of evidence for calling 
Jesus the Son of God, viz. that of prophets, angels, and apostles, 
not to mention that of evil spirits, and, chief of all, that of Christ 
Himself. The result was uproar. 

(«) Leading questions are not generally put in a humble and 
teachable spirit , and with an honest and sincere desire to know 
the truth, but in order to puzzle the speaker, or start an 
* Annual Beport, 1904, p. 204. 
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interminable controversy, or to destroy the effect of his words and 
appeals. Such an antagonist's mouth must therefore be stopped, 
and then the way will be open for more profitable intercourse. 
This may sometimes be happily done by means of a shrewd re¬ 
joinder, as in the following instances. 

A missionary was once asked, in accordance with the Sufi 
belief that man has always existed on the face of the globe, Who 
was the father of Adam ? He at once replied, Yasanajam, giving 
the name of his reputed father according to Zardushtian mythology, 
—and the questioner had not another word to say. 

The Eev. T. J. Lee Mayer, of Banu, was once hard pressed by 
a ragged old Mulla shouting and tugging at his elbow in the midst 
of a turbulent crowd 4 amid loud outcries and howlings ’ to answer 
the question, Whose son was the Devil ? 4 At last,’ wrote Mr. 

Mayer, 4 1 turned round, gave him a friendly slap in the back, and 
roared out, “Your son, old man! Let me go on”'— 4 which 
retort,' he tells us, 4 secured him ten minutes’ quiet attention.’ * 
Perhaps this question might be briefly met, and turned off by a 
reference to the Jewish notion that angels were created from fire, 
and the Muhammadan idea according to the Qur’an that the Devil 
was similarly created, and was originally one of the angels nearest 
to God.f 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that Muhammadans and 
their questions need not always be taken too seriously. This 
remark applies especially to young men, and people, such as 
Afghans, who can see and appreciate a joke. With such as these, 
a good-humoured retort or friendly home-thrust is most useful. 
But the advantage must be followed up. It is not enough to have 
succeeded in raising a smile and winning the reputation of being a 
good-natured fellow. 

(xii.) Aim at the recognized leaders. —Bishop French, 
while in Muscat, wrote, 4 1 want to get hold of the learned men, 
if I can, because of their influence on others, but I do not forget 
the words, 44 Thou hast revealed them to babes,” and 44 not many 
wise,” etc.' J 

It is a good general rule, applicable to residence in a particular 
place as well as to itinerating, to go first to the big men and the 
leaders. Both courtesy and policy recommend this course. It is 
due to their position in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, and 
the recognition of the fact will usually meet with a ready and 
friendly response. And, on the other hand, failure to show this 
mark of respect will have a prejudicial effect on the influence and 
prestige, and therefore on the power of doing good, of the mission¬ 
ary himself. Try then to win their favour and goodwill, if nothing 

♦ C.M.S. Hist., III. 156. 

t Sale’s Prelim. Discourse (Wherry’s Qur'an), p. 120; and Hifghes, 
Diet. of Islam , s.v. 4 Devil,’ who also says, 4 The Devil is believed to be descended 
from Jann, the progenitor of the evil genii. 1 

t Life, II. 881. 
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more. Tt will be a great point gained, and the effect of it will be 
felt down to the lowest social strata. The news that you have 
been courteously received by, and are on good terms with the 
great men, will be generally known, and produce a marked im¬ 
pression on the attitude adopted towards you by all others. 

As a corollary to the above. Do not condescend to hold dis¬ 
cussion before others, or engage in public controversy, except with 
worthy , reputable opponents, whose position and education entitle 
them to be heard. (Cp. Appendix II., Amenities of Controversy 
(4).) To publicly argue with all sorts and conditions of men 
would have a lowering effect on the dignity which it is desirable 
to guard and maintain when dealing with Orientals. 

One other caution may be added. When a missionary begins 
work in a place where he is a stranger, or in one not previously 
occupied, he should be careful, particularly at the outset, to weigh 
his words and say nothing calculated to give offence to Muham¬ 
madan prejudice. Some of his earliest visitors, as likely as not, 
have no other object in view than to find out the temper and 
character of the new comer, whose remarks will be noted and 
repeated, and serve as a basis for forming an opinion as to what 
sort of person he is. 



PART III. . 

A SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT TO DEAL WITH THE CHIEF 
POINTS AT ISSUE BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 
ISLAM IN ACCORDANCE WITH ORIENTAL IDEAS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

How profitable were it, in rogard of tho more effectual conducting of Christian 
missions, to bo more conscious than generally we seek to be, of what is 
our peculiar strength, and what the peculiar weakness, of each of those 
systoms of error, which we seek, in love to tho souls which are made 
prisoners by it, to overthrow ;—so that we should not blindly run a tilt 
against it, with no other preparation save a confidence in tho goodness of 
our cause, but with wisdom and insight assail it there, where there were 
best hope of assailing with success. For all these systems, while their 
strength is in that fragment of Truth, which, however maimed and 
marred, with whatever contradictions, and under whatever disguises, 
they hold, have also eminently their weak side, that on which they 
signally deny some great Truth, which the spirit of man craves, which 
the Scriptures of God affirm—a sido, therefore, on which if assailed, they 
must sooner or later perish, or rather will not always continue at strifo 
with their own blessedness. To know this, and to know also what engines 
out of the divine armoury ought to bo especially advanced against each of 
these strongholds of confusion, to know not merely that we are strong 
and they are weak, but whore and why strong in regard o* oach, and 
whoro and why they are weak ; this is surely a needful, as it is a much- 
neglected, discipline; this is a duty not indolently to be foregone by a 
Church like our own, a Church which God’s providenco and loading has 
so already marked out to do the work of an evangelist on vast continents, 
and in far islands of the sea. 

To give such a training as this, was no doubt the moaning and purpose 
of tho catechetical schools of Alexandria, so famous through all Christian 
antiquity; they were instituted to afford the highest culture to the 
evangelist, to give him the fullest understanding of what he was to oppose, 
and how he was to do it. And such an insight as this, could we have it 
clear, into Scripture and its adaptation for overcoming each shape of false¬ 
hood, how would it make us workmen that did not need to bo ashamed ? 
How would it enable us at once, and without beating the air, to address 
ourselves to the points really at issuo between us on one side, and Jews, 
Muhammadans and infidels, on the other ? For the Truth which is still 
the same, which might not give up one jot or tittle of itself, though it 
had with this the certainty of winning a world, may yet of infinite love 
continually change its voice, and present itself ever differently, according 
to the different necessities of those whom it would fain make its own.— 
Trench’s Hulscan Lectures for 1845.* 

B EFORE attempting to apply the principles that have been 
considered it may not be out of place to state succinctly the 
object aimed at in the following pages, and give some account of 
the character of what, for the sake of brevity, may be called our 
typical Muhammadan opponent. 

* Quoted in The Missionary, Aug., 18b8, 
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The object aimed at may be described as a threefold one: (a) 
to answer Muhammadan objections to Christianity, and remove 
errors and misconceptions commonly entertained by Muslims 
relating thereto; ( b ) to set forth Christian truth in contrast with 
Muhammadan error; (r) and to carry the war into the enemy’s 
own country by refuting the false claims of Muhammad and 
Islam; and further, to do all this in the ways best suited to 
Muhammadan minds and Oriental ideas. 

The typical opponent may be defined as the Muhammadan 
who, staunchly adhering at least outwardly to Islam, is yet willing 
to discuss religious questions. There is a third feature, which, if 
not already present in the person we desire to influence, is of the 
utmost importance to make actually existent as early as possible, 
viz. the acknowledgment of the authority of the Christian 
Scriptures. For sooner or later reference must be made to these. 
And meanwhile, what respect can the Muhammadan feel for that 
which he believes to be a false creed resting upon lost or corrupt 
credentials ? If the question, therefore, does not naturally arise, 
it should be introduced and disposed of at the first convenient 
opportunity. The definition just given embraces a large variety 
among those who may be regarded as proper subjects for admission 
into our arena of controversy. If the line is drawn on one side 
at the sceptic and on the other at the heated disputant, between 
these extremes all should be welcomed and faithfully and lovingly 
dealt with in faith and hope, that God will bring them to a better 
mind, and open their eyes to the truth. 

No amount of ignorance, bigotry or prejudice, of resolute 
determination not to yield, or even unscrupulous unfairness, should 
deter the Christian worker from patiently and persistently holding 
up the banner of the Truth to the end. No cut and dried method 
can be prescribed as suitable in every instance. Probably no two 
will be exactly alike. An infinite variety in the personal element 
will lead to a corresponding diversity of individual cases. 
Character, temperament and disposition; education and intel¬ 
ligence ; knowledge and mental attitude; experience of life and 
religious attainment; surroundings past and present, and the 
state of heart and life, may each and all contribute something to 
differentiate one personal unit from another. Most important of 
all is a man’s attitude to Truth itself. He may be firmly con¬ 
vinced that Islam is the only true religion for the present age, and 
refuse to allow the possibility of truth being found elsewhere, and 
utterly repudiate the idea of going in search of it. Again, without 
any such depth of conviction, he may simply not wish to have 
his religion questioned or discussed. Or he may be inwardly 
convinced, while still refusing to give in and fighting against the 
light. t)r, on the other hand, he may be interested in new aspects 
and phases of religious thought, and therefore glad to learn what 
Christianity has to teach. And once more—most hopeful sign of 
all—he is perhaps restless and dissatisfied with the imperfect and 
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distorted views of truth he has hitherto received, and a genuine 
seeker after something fuller and soul-satisfying. What has been 
here attempted is, to set forth in accordance with broad principles 
and general rules, those methods that inquiry and actual experience 
have shown to be the best for dealing with the situations that 
most commonly arise. A considerable number of objections, 
questions and criticisms with appropriate answers, have been 
given. Variations from the normal type must be dealt with as 
they arise. If sound principles and the right spirit to be shown 
in dealing with Muhammadans have been grasped, the peculiar 
circumstances of special cases ought not to present any insuper¬ 
able difficulty. The missionary will be like an archer equipped 
with full quiver, and may rely on the God of all grace and wisdom 
to give him ready tact and skill to choose the right arrow and 
direct it home. 

In the following pages it may perhaps be thought that too 
dogmatic a tone has sometimes been adopted, and it is only to be 
expected that the experience of others will not always square with 
what is here brought forward. Should this prove to be the case, 
it may be remembered that differences of opinion must be looked 
for among the numerous workers in so wide and varied a field. 
An individual writer can obviously only give expression to the 
results of his own study and the experience gained from inter¬ 
course with the people among whom his lot has been cast. His 
opinion has no weight beyond this, and no more is claimed for it. 
There still remains a further goal, which has yet to« be reached. 
And the hope may be indulged that the present attempt to deal 
with a difficult subject may bring about increased interchange of 
views, and lead to the adoption of a larger scheme, which will aim 
at nothing less than a thorough and comprehensive study of the 
whole controversy from all points of view, and a practical and 
scientific formulation of the best principles and methods to be 
followed by the soldier of the Cross, who is as much bound to put 
forth strenuous efforts as to seek to be wholly governed by the 
loving spirit of his great Captain in this latest Crusade for His 
glory. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 

N OWHERE is the Christian position stronger than in the 
defence of the very citadel of truth, the integrity and authen¬ 
ticity of the Scriptures; and on the other side the weakness of 
the Muhammadan case is in no respect more apparent than in the 
rejection of the Old and New Testaments, as is shown by the 
various and conflicting expedients to which they are obliged to 
resort to maintain their position. In repudiating the Scriptures 
the Muhammadan has to dispose of two great difficulties. First, 
Islam is believed by all Muslims to be the same as the religion of 
Abraham, Jesus and the rest of the prophets, as taught in the 
former Scriptures. And secondly, the Qur’an itself bears the 
highest testimony to the authority and genuineness of the Bible. 
There are only two ways out of the difficulty for the Muhammadan, 
which are,‘either to show that the former Scriptures are no longer 
necessary‘for him to read, or that, as they now exist, they are 
unworthy of his credence. We shall begin with the first of these, 
and pass on after that to the successive consideration of the more 
hostile attacks upon the Scriptures. 


(A) The Bible said to be unnecessary for Muhammadans 

TO READ. 

1. This is the Jeast offensive attitude assumed by the Muslim 
who does not wish to accept the Scriptures of the Christian. 
One or two instances of this may be given. 

‘While I was offering the Scriptures/ wrote a colporteur 
working in the valley of the Volga, ‘ a Kirghese at the Exchange 
Mart wanted to have the Gospels; but as he was looking at the 
book a Tartar came up and said, “ Don’t take that; we don't need 
the Gospel .” “ How so ? ” replied the Kirghese; “ Muhammad 
did not reject it, but ordered us to believe in it among other 
things, as it is from God.” The Tartar replied that, although the 
Gospel is from God, yet it was only necessary till Muhammad came t 
and after Muhammad it was not necessary. But the Kirghese 
retorted: “ If Muhammad ordered us to believe also in the Gospel, 
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then how is it not necessary ? ” The Tartar, instead of answering, 
swore at the Kirghese and went away/ * * * § 

The following colporteur’s narrative refers to the same district. 
He writes— 

This week I visited Tartar dwelling-houses. In one house five men 
were sitting, who, when I offered them the books, only laughed. When 
I repeated the offer, they said: ‘ Read them yourself; we have no need of 
them. 9 I quoted several passages from the Qur’an, in which Muhammad 
commanded to believe also in the Gospel as a book given by Grod, and 
then one of the Tartars said: ‘ Truly this is written in the Qur’an; 
but we follow the Quran and not the Gospel / I quoted a passage in 
which Muhammad says that only the unbelieving make distinction 
between messengers, believing one and not believing another;+ and I 
added : 4 Consequently you do not accept the words of your own prophet, 
and you do not wish to follow his teaching/ * No/ said one of them, ‘ we 
believe in Muhammad and we believe also in the Gospel; but it is only 
this— we follow the Quran 9 I said that in the Qur’an the Gospel is 
mentioned, but of the Gospel history and doctrine there is no record; and 
I continued: ‘ If you believe in the Gospel, you ought to know what you 
believe in, and on this account you ought to read the Gospel in which all 
this is written/ J 

The same men also brought forward the curious objection that 
Bismi’llah was not put on the colporteur’s books as an inscription. 
This expression, which means ‘In the name of God/ stands at 
the head of every Surah of the Qur’an except the ninth, and is 
commonly prefixed by Muhammadans to all books and writings.§ 

2. There is, however, another and a cheering side to this 
picture. If a certain amount of hostility is sure to her met with 
in some quarters, particularly among the ignorant and those 
interested in the maintenance of the existing order of things, the 
Bible is nevertheless often welcomed and read. In Persia, for 
instance, where a more liberal attitude than elsewhere is naturally 
to be expected, the Scriptures have a wide circulation. Copies 
of them are gladly received even by Muhammadan clergy and 
dignitaries. The instances mentioned below may well give ground 
for encouragement to all endeavours to induce Muhammadans to 
read the Scriptures. In attempting to induce them to study our 
Bible we have an immediate and practical end in view. The 
removal of ignorant prejudice is a great gain; and still more so 
is the creation of a favourable regard for the Bible; both of which 
results we have good reason to hope for, from the reading of our 
Scriptures by the Muhammadan. Instances are indeed on record, 
as of Fath Muhammad, originally a bigoted Muhammadan, who 
however afterwards became a Christian clergyman, well known 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1900, p. 108. 

t Sur. 4 Nisa’, 149, 160. 

X Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1900, p. 108. In both extracts the 
italics are ours. 

§ Sale’s Preliminary Discourse , p. 100. 
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as the Rev. Fath Masih,* where the reading of the New Testament 
has actually resulted at first in the confirmation of faith in Islam. 
The study of the Bible, especially without opportunities for Christian 
help and guidance, may of course arouse hostility to a system 
which is found to be really and deeply opposed to Islam. Hence 
it is sometimes found that the reception given to Christian 
evangelists on a second visit to a Muhammadan centre is not so 
favourable as their first reception was. This possible eventuality 
is from the very nature of the case unavoidable; it invariably 
accompanies every presentation of the Truth to the unenlightened 
and unevangelized; and is consequently inseparable from the 
evangelist’s office. (Cp. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16.) 

The Christian Scriptures are sometimes read for the first time 
with positive feelings of relief and delight, because they are dis¬ 
covered to be so different from what they are commonly supposed 
to be. A Gospel of St. Luke, carried away into Susland, Morocco, 
* was studied with wonder and delight by Sheikhs and Tulaba ’ 
(theological students).! From Medan, Sumatra, Mr. Williams 
writes— 

Much of the hatred these Malays show towards the Gospel is due to 
sheer ignorance. Often when I offered a copy for sale, they would catch 
sight of the name Injil on the cover, and hand it back, saying that 
Muslims had no use for such books; but when I could get them to listen 
while I read some of our Lord's parables, they nearly always purchased 
copies, remarking that they had 110 idea that the Gospel contained such 
good things.! 

Speaking of house visitation in Jerusalem, Miss Elverson 
writes, that some appreciate the beauty of the Christian teaching 
given, ‘ and are evidently relieved to find it commend itself to 
their conscience in a way they had not been led to expect.’ § 

The following instances will show further the enlightened 
opinion regarding the Scriptures to which Muhammadans are 
capable of arriving and the high appreciation they are often willing 
to accord to them. A man came into the Bible Society’s dep6t 
at Wad Medani on the Blue Nile, asked for a New Testament, 
and after reading St. Matthew for a while remarked, 4 1 was 
accustomed to think that the Injil had been corrupted, but now 
it is plain to me that it is true.’ And when asked how he knew 
it was really true, he replied, 4 1 perceive that the Injil forbids 
every evil act, whereby it is plain to me tljat it is the Truth,’ and 
forthwith he bought the four Gospels. When a colporteur 
working on the Nile presented his books for inspection to 4 a 
courteous young Muslim officer ’ and his companion, the latter 
asked, 4 Do you bring us these absurd books again ? * But the 
officer .answered him, 4 Say not so, these books are the very best 

* Life of Bishop French , I. 270. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1899, p. 168. 

X 16., 1901, p. 246. 

§ C.M.S. Report , 1895-6, p. 141. 
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for reading/ * A colporteur meets a Mullfi in a tea-shop in Persia, 
to whom two years before he had sold a Bible. The Mulla takes 
a Bible from the colporteur, and praises it in the hearing of those 
present. ‘ One of them said, “We have the Qur’an for our guide, 
what need have we for these books ? ” The Mulla answered, 
“ Have you not read in the Qur’an that the Scriptures are a guide 
for all men; what harm will they do us if we read and understand 
them and find the way to life everlasting, and perform the works 
and prosper as these Christians do ? ” ’ f On one occasion 
Benjamin Badal, a most devoted colporteur of the Bible Society 
in Persia, met a Muhammadan at Kumishah, to whom he explained 
what his books were. After listening attentively he said, * I know 
very well that the truth is in those books, for I have read them; 
there is nothing in our hands like them.’ f Tn the province of 
Constantine, Algeria, ‘ at the market of A.G., a rich native, whom 
1/ says the colporteur who relates the story, ‘ afterwards learnt 
was a Kaid, approached a group of Arabs to whom 1 was offering 
the Scriptures, and very politely asked to see my books. I handed 
him a Bible, which he examined very carefully, reading aloud 
some verses and saying, “ This is excellent.” Then addressing 
his co-religionists he said, “You should buy this book. It is tlio 
Word of God.” One of the bystanders, a ragged, fanatical Muslim, 
spoke against the books, saying that they were Jcouffar (/>. infidel). 
But the other rebuked him, saying, “ You insult God by speaking 
so, since it is the Holy Book. It teaches the pardon of offences, 
and love to our fellow-men. After all, the God of Jesus is tlio 
same as the God of Muhammad.” * § May not the above suggest 
useful lines on which to proceed sometimes, when seeking to 
commend the Gospel to the followers of Muhammad ? 

3. In this section may be considered in some detail some of 
the arguments calculated to favourably dispose the Muhammadan 
to venerate and read the Christian Scriptures. 

(i.) Chief among these is the testimony of Muhammad 
and the Qur’an to the Bible. The question has been asked 
whether such an argument is proper for a Christian to use. Thus, 
“ Buy the Gospel, for Muhammad commands it.” This argument 
may be proper in the mouth of a mere hawker of books; but 
should a colporteur ever use it ? * || Not to mention the universal 
use by workers among the Muhammadans of the testimony to the 
Old and New Testaments contained in the Qur’an, it may be 
explained that the Scriptures are not advertised or advocated on 
Muhammad’s authority in such a way as to imply that they stand 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report, 1903, p. 166. 

t 26., 1904, p. 204. It is quite possible that this Mulla may havo secretly 
been an adherent of the Babi sect, which acknowledges the genuineness of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

X 26., 1902, p. 196. 

§ 26., p. 169. Cp. Sur. 29 'AnTcabtit , 46 fin., ‘ Our God and your God 
is one.* 

H 16,, 1904, p. 100. 
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in need of his imprimatur . Should the impression be conveyed by 
the use of this argument, as has sometimes been the case, that the 
authority of Muhammad and the Qur’an is acknowledged by the 
Christian, the reply to give is that these arguments are brought 
forward for you , because you are a follower of Muhammad and 
the Qur’an. As a matter of fact, the original Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures already possess an established position among Muham¬ 
madans. The religion inculcated in them is believed to be identical, 
with the exception of certain minor differences, with that of the 
Qur’an.* The previous Scriptures are acknowledged to be from 
God, and the Qur’an bears the clearest testimony to their genuine¬ 
ness and sacred character. It is quite a legitimate course to argue 
with the Muhammadan from his own standpoint; but, of course, 
should there be any disposition to think that Christianity relies for 
its confirmation upon the authority of Islam, the idea will be 
immediately disavowed. Our appeal then amounts to this: I 
invite you to read that with which it is your duty as a Muham¬ 
madan 1 , and for your own advantage, to make yourself acquainted. 
Or, in other words, instead of saying, Eead these books because 
Muhammad praises them; we should say, These books are highly 
spoken of in the Qur’an, and therefore it is your duty to read 
them. The value of the argument is not affected by the fact that 
Muhammad had an entirely erroneous idea as to the relation of 
his Qur’an to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures (cp. Sur. 42 
Shura , 11; 29 ‘ Ankahut , 45). 

The following are a few simple practical instances of the use of 
this argument:— 

A colporteur of much experience in Persia describes his usual 
method of procedure as follows, in order to induce the Persians to 
buy the Scriptures. When he is asked what his books are, he 
replies, * Your Prophet and the Qur’an have borne testimony to 
these books, therefore it is profitable for you to know what they 
contain. They speak of Jesus Whom we, like you, expect to 
return; and we are commanded by Him to go and tell all men 
of Him.’ 

A colporteur thus describes an interview with a Muhammadan 
of Senaar: ‘ “ I am not concerned with this book,” said a man 
from Senaar, to whom I offered a Bible. “ But it is the Taurat ,” 
said I. “I know not the Taurat ,” was his reply; “ I know only 
the Qur’an.” Said I, “ But the Taurat also it is thy duty to know.” ’ 
And finally he bought the Bible, delighted at its cheapness.! 

A Persian convert suggests the following use of the same 
argument: Muhammad himself in the Qur’an testifies that Christ 
is from God, and that the previous Scriptures are the Word of 
God, therefore to read about Him in the divine books is good. 

Objection (1).—* But they were only for that age.’ 

Answer .— ‘ Are they the Word of God or not ? ’ 

* Op. Sur. 42 Shura , 11. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1902, p. 160. 
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* Yes/ 

4 Then they are for every age.* 

Objection (2).—‘ But the Taurat was abrogated, and so has the 
Tnjli been/ 

* Answer. —* First of all, we do not admit the premise. But, 
leaving on one side for the present the question of abrogation 
(see B), is the Infil God's Word or not ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

4 Now, Jesus says, 14 Heaven and earth shall pass away; but 
My words shall not pass away.” * This is either true or not true. 
It cannot be not true. Therefore it must be true, and the words 
and commandments of Jesus last for ever, and can never be 
abrogated.’ 

There is a large number of passages in the Qur'an which refer 
to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures , and many of them may be 
usefully brought forward in discussion with Muhammadans. A 
few only can be given here, taken mainly from Muir’s The Coran 
(Non-Christian Religious Systems, S.P.C.K.). For convenience 
of reference, these are distinguished by the number of the section 
placed within brackets after the reference to the Qur’an. The 
numbering of the verses has been made uniform with that in 
Wherry’s Edition of Sale’s Qur’an. 

God 4 had formerly sent down the law, and the gospel a 
direction unto men,’ Sur. 3 Al ‘Imran , 3 (cv.). 

Muhammad proposed to settle a difference of opinion between 
himself and the Jews by a reference to the Old Testament, 4 They 
were called unto the book of God, that it might jud^fe between 
them,* Sur. 3 Al 4 Imran , 23 (cvii.). Cp. 4 Say (unto the Jews), 
Bring hither the Pentatouch and read it, if ye speak truth,* ver. 
93 (cxv.). 

The Old Testament is called 4 the book of God,’ Sur. 3 Al 
4 Imran , 23 (cvii.); and the title of Furqan (the distinction) which 
is applied to the Qur’an is also given to the Pentateuch, Stir. 
2 Baqarah , 52 (lxviii.); 21 Amblga, 49 (xlviii.). 

The Book of Moses is described as 4 a light and a direction 
unto men,’ Sur. 6 An'dm, 92 (xxxvii.); cp. 28 Qasas r, 43 (xliii.). It 
is 4 a perfect rule unto him who should do right, and a determina¬ 
tion concerning all things (needful), and a direction and mercy,’ 
Sur. 6 An'am, 154 (xli.). 

The supposed testimony of the former Scriptures to Muham¬ 
mad is frequently alluded to by him, e.g. 4 They to whom we have 
given the Scripture know (our apostle), even as they know their 
own children,’ Sur. 2 Baqarah , 147 (lxxxiv.). 

To charge any of the Scriptures (including the Qur’an) with 
falsehood is a great sin: 4 They who charge with falsehood the 
book (of the Qur’an), and (the other scriptures and revealed 
doctrines) which we have sent our (former) apostles (to preach), 
shall hereafter know (their folly),’ Sur. 40 Mu'min , 72 (xxvi.). 

* St. Mark xiii. 81; St. Luke xxi. 83. 
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All the Scriptures given by God are to be believed in: 4 Say, I 
believe in (all) the Scriptures which God hath sent down/ Sur. 
42 Shura , 14; * O true believers, believe in God and His apostle, 
and the book which He hath caused to descend unto His apostle, 
and the book which He hath formerly sent down. And whosoever 
believeth not in God, and His angels, and His Scriptures, and His 
Apostles, and the last day, he surely erreth in a wide mistake,’ 
Sur. 4 Nisa\ 135 (ci.). 

They are the standard of guidance which God has given. Cp. 
Sur. 5 Maidah , 47-51 (cxxiv.), where a threefold judgment is 
passed on * whoso judgeth not according to what God hath 
revealed,’ that 4 they are infidels ’ (ver. 48 fin.), 1 they are unjust ’ 
(ver. 49 fin.), and ‘they are transgressors ’ (ver. 51 fin.). 

No distinction ought to be drawn between any of the apostles 
of God: * They who believe not in God and His Apostles, and 
would make a distinction between God and His Apostles, and say, 
We believe in some (of the prophets) and reject others of (them), 
and seek to take a (middle) way in this (matter) ; these are really 
unbelievers,’ Sur. 4 j\isd\ 149, 150 (cii.). 

Along with all this positive testimony on the one hand, we 
may, on the other, safely challenge the Muhammadan to bring 
forward any passage from the Qur’an in which the praises of the 
Gospel and the Old Testament have been abrogated. There is 
none to be found. For anything of the kind we should have to 
go to the Traditions. 

One of‘the characters in Sweet Firstfruits mentions the earnest¬ 
ness and devotion with which he used to read the Qur’an, so that 
he was sometimes even moved to tears. It was while he was so 
engaged one day, that, as he says, he stumbled upon this verse, 
which filled him with astonishment: ‘ Lest ye ’ (the people of 
Mecca) 4 should say, The Scriptures were only sent down unto 
two peoples before us; and we neglected to peruse them with 
attention ’ (Sur. 6 An 9 am, 156). ‘ Now, thought I,’ he continues, 

4 if this were a reproach from God against the Meccans for their 
neglect to read the Bible, how can we, without reproach, be 
neglectful of the same ? ’ The two following passages then came 
into his mind, ‘ If they who have received the Scriptures . . . 
observe the Law, and the Gospel, and (the other Scriptures) which 
have been sent down unto them from their Lord, they shall surely 
eat (of good things) both from above them and from under their 
feet ’ (Sur. 5 Maidah , 70); and again, * O ye who have received 
the Scriptures, ye are not (grounded) on anything, until ye observe 
the Law and the Gospel and that which hath been sent down unto 
you from your Lord ’ (ver. 72). ‘ Pondering over these texts/ he 

adds, 1 1 marvelled that I had never observed them before; and, 
longing to see the books thus lauded in the Qur’an, I searched for 
them like a weary traveller for a fountain in the desert.’ * Another 
* Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 31, 32. 
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of the characters in the work just alluded to beautifully expresses 
in the following words the inestimable service done by the Qur’an 
in pointing to the Scriptures of the Old and New Covenants: 
‘ What the Qur’an told us was indeed only as the drop of water 
for the thirsty man, which but increased his longing for the stream 
whereof to drink and be satisfied; and the grand merit of the 
Qur’an was to point the thirsty one to the stream of life that 
flowed from the Saviour.’ * 

(ii.) The possession of the Qur’an is no bar to the 
reading of the Bible. — 1 At the Cairo station,’ a colporteur 
relates, * I offered the Scriptures to several Muslims, who were 
waiting for a train. 11 This is the book of the Christians,” said 
they, “ and does not concern us, for we are Muslims, and have the 
noble Qur’an.” “ But that need not prevent you from reading 
the Bible too, a Book which is so full of instruction for your 
soul.” * The colporteur then read St. Matt. xxii. 35-40; and 
one of the hearers, exclaiming when he heard verses 37 and 39 
read, * Would God that all men did walk according to this word,’ 
subsequently purchased St. Matthew’s Gospel and a New 
Testament.^ 

(iii.) The Bible deserves to be read on positive grounds, 
because of the interest attaching to it, and the instruction 
and comfort it is able to impart. —The Old Testament should 
be studied, because Christ cited or referred to it so many times, 
probably more than four hundred^ and instructed His disciples 
to look to it for the prophetic testimony to His work and mission. 
And the Gospel is the book which tells us almost all vtfe know of 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. Said an Arab in Algeria to 
a colporteur, ‘ I bought a New Testament ten years ago, which I 
read with great pleasure every day; I consider it is the Book of 
God’s Law.’ § A Mujtahid (Muhammadan divine) in Persia buys 
Scriptures from a colporteur and says, ‘ I have seen your books in 
several houses in this place, and looking over them I have come 
across many comforting passages; I was very glad when I heard 
that you had come to this town again.’ || A Muslim officer in 
Khartum told the colporteur, ‘I have read the Bible in Egypt, 
and am fond of it, for I find there is no other book like it so full 
of instruction.’ % 

(iv.) Yet further, the Bible is the inspired Word of God, 
and therefore disregard of the books of God, as an enlightened 
Persian remarked, is disregard of God Himself. A Mujtahid in 
Persia, after a long conversation with a colporteur on religious 
topics, ‘ expressed his mind and opinion about the Scriptures, 

* Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 48, 49. 

f Br. and For. Bible Society’s Repen t, 1902, p. 152. 

1 Spence, Voices and Silences , p. 15. 

$ Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report. 1899, p. 164. 

|| 16., p. 188. 

T 16., 1902, p. 159. 
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saying, “ The Bible is the Word of God, and anybody who wishes 
to buy it may do so.” This is a very wonderful testimony/ the 
colporteur adds, 4 from a Muhammadan chief priest.’ ** 4 One 

cannot put a price on this Book [the whole Bible]/ said a 
Muhammadan at Wad Medani, an important centre on the Blue 
Nile, 4 for the Word of God is very precious.’ t A Muslim from 
Cairo bought the Pentateuch, Psalms, and New Testament from 
a colporteur at the railway station, Alexandria, and when his 
companion raised objections, he answered, 4 These books are 
inspired of God, and it is our duty to read them with reverence,’ J 
The same attitude towards the Word of God was dramatically 
expressed by the Sheikh of a village on the Blue Nile, who, when 
after the customary civilities a colporteur displayed a Bible to him, 
took and kissed the sacred volume, saying, 4 Peace upon thee, O 
Great Book.’ § 

(v.) God is one, and His true religion is one, and for all 
mankind ; therefore the Bible which reveals the Divine will is 
to be read. The following anecdote shows how an objection 
raised against one part of this argument was answered. A 
colporteur working on the Nile writes : 4 Passing through Kerreri, 
T found most of the people hail from Lower Egypt and can read, 
so I offered a book to one of them, who said that he was a Muslim, 
44 So be it,” I replied, 44 this Book is for all people.” 44 Nay,” said 
he, 44 it tells of Jesus, and Jesus was sent to the Jews only.” 
44 Why then have we accepted it and believed it, albeit we are not 
Jews ? fe it not because we found it true ? Take thou the Book 
and read it, and then thou shalt see that it is true indeed.” So 
he took from me a Gospel and a Psalter.’ || 

(vi.) In these Scriptures we find a very clear and definite 
plan of salvation, and means of obtaining the forgiveness of 
sins; so that no one who is sincerely desirous of finding peace 
will read them in vain. 

Objection (1).—It was for that age only. 

Answer (a )—Very good. But suffer me to explain it. Since 
it is written in the holy books, it is well worth hearing. 

( b ) The object of the holy books is to guide men into the way 
of salvation. And we naturally desire the best way of attaining 
this great end. Now in this respect the Qur’an must be either 
worse than the Gospel, or equally good, or better. If worse, it is, 
of course, not worth paying attention to. If only equally good, 
why give up the good thing you already possess for one that it not 
any better ? If there are two boxes of matches on the table before 
me, one of which is mine, why should I change mine for the other 
if no better than my own ? But if you believe the Qur’an to be 
better, you should have good reasons to show for it. 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report, 1902, p. 198. t lb., 1901, p. 157. 

1 16., 1900, p. 144. § 16., 1904, p. 162. 

H 16., 1903, p. 15G. 
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Objection (2).—We say the same about the Qur’an. 

Answer. —You are a Muhammadan, and naturally say so. 
Suppose there are two doctors, recommending different remedies, 
the one advocating cold ones, and the other hot; the one who 
succeeds in removing my pain and suffering is the one in whom 
I shall place confidence. I believe the Gospel, not merely because 
I have received it from my parents and teachers, but because it 
assures me of pardon and peace. I do not find in Islam any sure 
and certain way of obtaining these blessings. Many Muhamma¬ 
dans, after reading their own books in vain, find peace through 
the Gospel. But I have never heard of a sincere Christian who 
resorted to the Qur’an in order to obtain that assurance of salva¬ 
tion which lie could not find in the Gospel. A notable convert 
from Muhammadanism, the late Rev. ‘Imadu’d-dln, D.D., bore 
this testimony to Islam, 4 1 found nothing in Muhammadanism 
from which an unprejudiced man might in his heart derive true 
hope and real comfort, though I searched for it earnestly. Bites, 
ceremonies and theories I found in abundance; but not the 
slightest spiritual benefit does a man get by acting on them. He 
remains fast held in the grip of darkness and death.’ * I admit 
that Christians in very rare instances have embraced Islam, but 
this was because in almost every case they had some worldly 
motive. 

Objection (3) and At/s/rer .— 4 When the pilgrims to Mecca were 
passing through Port Said,’ wrote a colporteur, 4 1 met with some 
who hailed from Damascus. Seeing books in my hand, they 
asked, “ What are these ? ” I replied,- 44 They are the holy books 
which conduct us to salvation.” They immediately said that 
pilgrimage was the true and only road to salvation. Whereupon I 
was encouraged to tell them of Him Who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.* 

(vii.) Any one seeking for the true religion should read 
the Scriptures, which were given for light and guidance 

(cp. the quotations from the Qur’an in (i.) supra ).—Similar advice 
was given by a local Muhammadan headman in the district of 
Yezd, Persia.f The Psalmist thus testifies of God’s Word, 4 Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path ’ (Ps. cxix. 
105). 4 The opening of Thy words giveth light ’ (ver. 130). And 

Jesus says, 4 1 am the Light of the world: he that followeth Me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life ’ 
(St. John viii. 12, cp. ix. 5). Read the Scriptures for } r ourself. 
You will find spiritual teaching there. Your soul will assuredly 
be enlightened, and God will certainly bless you, if you humbly 
and sincerely read His Word in order to become acquainted with 
His will. Cp. Ps. xxv. 9, 4 The meek will He guide in judgment : 
and the meek will He teach His way.’—If you meet with things 
you do not understand, seek help and counsel from some Christian 

* C.M.S. leaflet. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Rexx>rt, 1900, p. 186. 
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on whom you can rely. The Lord will not suffer those who seek 
His face and honour His Word to be led astray.* 

(viii.) Those who are established in their own faith 
should read the Scriptures, because a man ought to hold 
his belief not merely on the strength of tradition (taqlld) 
but from intelligent conviction (tahqiq).- All that Muhamma¬ 
dans usually know about the Bible has* been received on hearsay. 
A man should read the heavenly books and judge for himself. 
No attempt ought to be made to hinder others from reading these 
holy books. Those who now hinder and dissuade people from 
doing so will not be able to help them at the last day. If any one 
has been prevented by others from reading the books of God, and 
at that Great Day finds that he has not been walking in the right 
path, his blood will be upon their head. Both Muhammad himself 
and the unbelieving Quraish are referred in the Qur’an to the 
previous Scriptures, which not only proves their genuineness but 
their authoritative force. ‘ If thou art in doubt concerning (any 
part of) that which wo have sent down unto thee, ask them who 
have read the book (of the law) before thee ’ (Stir. 10 Yunus , 94, 
where, however, see the commentators). ‘Ask those who are 
acquainted with the Scripture, if ye know not (this) ’ (Sur. 21 
Ambttjd* , 7). If Muhammad himself, who had the Qur’fm, was 
referred to the former Scriptures, it is certainly important for you 
to read them. 

4. A number of illustrations have been reserved for this clos¬ 
ing section of the chapter, which it is hoped may he of service to 
brighten a‘discussion, adorn an argument, or point a moral. 

(i.) ‘ Let us not judge hastily by first appearance. Everything 
red is not a cinder, nor yet every black a slave. Jewels may be 
hid in the sand, and in the clod a precious stone. . . . What is 
false we shall reject, and if there be in it aught of truth, accept 
the same.’f This is the course a wise man will adopt. He will 
suspend judgment until he has sifted and weighed the evidence. 

(ii.) * Men stumbled over them [“ the precious truths of the 
Bible ”] as unperceived jewels in their path; or as precious simples 
in a field, that would cure the fatal disease of him who trampled 
heedlessly on them; or as a box of precious ointment thrown 
carelessly away.’ J 

(iii.) It is foolish not to take medicine when sick, but far worse 
is the folly of not coming to the Great Physician for healing of the 
soul. The holy books should be read, to see where a perfect 
physician and medicine are to be found, and in what religion. 
Read all religious books, and do not neglect the holy books ([kutub - 
i-mvqaddasali) of the Christians. 

(iv.) If a man would be quite sure that his water is brought in 
a clean vessel, and not in any way contaminated or poisoned, his. 
best plan would be to draw it himself from the pure spring. 

* Op. Sweet First fruits, p. 43. t Sweet Firstfruits , p. 29, 

% lb., p. 45. 
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(v.) A traveller’s opinion of a country will depend upon the 
particular object he has in view—antiquities, art, sport, jewels, 
minerals, etc. He will speak well or ill of the country just in pro¬ 
portion as he finds there that which he went to seek. Traverse 
the pages of the New Testament. Carefully note what you find 
there, like a traveller through an unknown country. Mark the 
wonders, the mysteries, the beauties of divine love on every hand. 
Tf you have felt the burden of sin, and are really a seeker after 
pardon and peace with God, you will assuredly find all you need 
there, and be ready to exclaim, ‘ There is no other book in the 
world to be compared with this! * But if you read the sacred 
volume only to criticize and object, if you approach it in a proud, 
self-righteous spirit, it is sadly possible that the peaceful Land of 
Promise may find no favour in your eyes, and the good news, so 
comforting to the sinner, may bring you no blessing. 

(vi.) * Bive blind men . . . went to ascertain what kind of a 
creature an elephant was. The lirst laid hold of the trunk, and 
said the animal resembled his bent arm; the second laid hold of a 
leg, and said an elephant resembled a tree; the third got hold of 
the tail, and said an elephant was something like a rope; the 
fourth caught hold of an ear, and was sure an elephant was like a 
fan. “ No, no," cried the fifth, who felt the belly of the animal, 
“ you are all in the dark : an elephant is like a woolsack.” ’ This 
story is applied by Loupolt * to the writers of the Shastras, and 
the moral he draws is, ‘ The truth is always the same in all ages; 
but untruths never agree.’ It may well illustrate the folly of those 
who repudiate and condemn the Christian Scriptures on various 
grounds without an adequate knowledge of their contents. 

(vii.) Leupolt’s head catechist, Triloke, was once scarcely able 
to obtain any hearers when preaching on the occasion of a certain 
Hindu festival, so he cried out, ‘Potatoes! potatoes! Poison! 
poison! He! he! Potatoes ! potatoes! ’ The people were 
attracted, and after crying out several times more in the same 
fashion, he continued, ‘ Such was the cry when they were first 
introduced into India. And why ? Because people did not know 
them. Some persons, however, tried the so-called poison, and 
found it good. But the people called them fools for so doing, and 
expected their death. But, behold, they lived. Others observed 
this and followed their example, and could not but acknowledge 
that they were wise people who examined the potatoes before they 
passed judgment upon them. And how do matters stand now ? 
Potatoes are cultivated over all India, and people frequently say, 
“ What should we do without potatoes ? ” Thus it is with Christi¬ 
anity at present. People cry out, “ Poison! poison! ” And who 
are those who thus call out ? Those who have never examined 
Christianity. Some, however, have examined and embraced it; 
but these persons are called fools. Yet, after all, it is evident 
that those who have embraced Christianity do not thereby become 
* Recollections, p. 148. 
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worse characters, but are cheerful and happy; they become good 
husbands, good wives, good children, good neighbours, good 
friends. And just as potatoes have spread throughout the country, 
so will Christianity shortly everywhere take root and fill the 
land/* 


(B) The Theory of Abrogation. 

1. Its nature and foundation. —The Muhammadan will 
satisfactorily be absolved from the necessity of reading the former 
Scriptures if the latter have been abrogated by the Qur’an. Hence 
arises the convenient theory to this effect, that, as the Gospel 
superseded the Law of Moses, so the Gospel itself, in its turn, has 
had to give place to the Qur’an, by which it has been abrogated. 
Some things, according to this view, have been entirely abolished, 
such as the Jewish sacrifices and ceremonial regulations generally. 
All that has not been abrogated has been promulgated anew in the 
Qur’an and the authoritative Traditions. The abrogated things 
belong to the non-essentials of religion. No Muhammadan would 
think of affirming that any of the essential elements of God’s true 
religion have been or ever can be changed. This is a most impor¬ 
tant distinction, to be carefully borne in mind and made use of in 
discussions with Muslims on this point. 

Muhammadans can produce the authority of the Qur’an for 
the existence of abrogating and abrogated verses of that book, as, 
<\q, ‘ Whatever verse wo shall abrogate, or cause thee to forget, we 
will bring a better than it, or one like unto it ’ (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 
105). But the Qur’an says nothing of this kind with regard to 
the previous Scriptures, either in relation to one another or to the 
Qur’an itself. On the contrary, they are consistently praised or 
confirmed. Jesus was taught the Law and the Gospel by God 
(Stir. 3 A/ * Imran, 48). He confirmed the Law and received the 
Gospel, ‘ confirming also the light which (was given) before it ’ 
(5 31 a id ah, 50). Muhammad and the Muslims accept all the 
former Scriptures without making any distinction between the 
Apostles of God '2 Baqarah , 136, 285; 3 Al ‘ Imran , 83). The 
Qur’an itself ‘(is) a confirmation of that which was (revealed) 
before it, and an explanation of the Scripture ’ (Stir. 10 Yunus , 38). 

It is only when we turn to the Traditions that anything can be 
found to support the doctrine of the successive abrogation of the 
Scriptures.f 

* Leupolt’s Recollections , pp. 75, 76. 

t As e.g.j Wa ba‘dahu kana ‘ala shari‘atihi wa minhajihi wa tabi'an 
li-kitabihi ila zamani Musa. 

Wa kullu nablyin kana fi aiyami Musa wa ba/dahu kana ‘ala minhaji Musa 
wa sharFatihi wa tabi‘an li-kitabihi ila zamani ‘Isa. 

Wa kullu nablyin kana fi aiyami ‘Isa wa ba'dahu kana ‘alii minhaji ‘Isa wa 
shari‘atihi wa tabi‘an li-kitubihi ila zamani nablyina Muhammad wa sharp - 
atu Muhammad la tunsakhu ilii yaumi‘l-qiyamah.—‘Uyu’nu akbbari‘r-Kiza, 
ch. 31. 
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2. The Law not abrogated by the Gospel.— It will be 
convenient to consider the Muhammadan theory of abrogation as 
applied to the Scriptures * and the Qur’an in two parts, viz. the 
supposed abrogation of the Law by the Gospel and that of the 
Bible by the Qur’an. In the present section we have to deal with 
the first of these. The most suitable arguments to use are the 
following:— 

(1) Christians do not hold this opinion, viz. that the Gospel 
has abrogated the Law. It therefore rests with you to prove your 
point . And as that which abrogates must be superior to that 
which is abrogated, you have to show how this is so. (This is a 
strong position and the right one to take. It is absurd to allow 
the Muhammadan to propound an unsupported and untrue theory, 
contrary to received Christian teaching, and throw the burden of 
disproving it upon the Christian. At the proper time and place, 
however, we shall be ready to show by positive arguments that 
the Muhammadan theory is a mistaken one.) 

Objection ,—The Gospel abrogates the Law of Moses, according 
to the teaching of Christ Himself. 

Answer .—If you refer to external matters such as legal puri¬ 
fications, etc., these belong to the non-essentials (funVaf, lit. 
branches) of true religion. But if you are alluding to the moral 
law, Christ changed none of its commands, but gave them a wider 
and more binding force. 

(2) There is no support for this theory of abrogation in the 
Scriptures , either (a) of the Christian or ( b ) of the Muhammadan, 
(a) 4 The word of our God shall stand for ever’ (Is. xl. 8 = 1 Peter 
i. 25); 4 Till heaven and earth pass away,’ said Christ, ‘one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all 
things be accomplished ’ (St. Matt. v. 18; cp. St. Luke xvi. 17); 
4 Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My w'ords shall not pass 
away * (St. Matt. xxiv. 35 and parallels); 4 Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 
iii. 11; cp. Gal. i. 6-9). Neither the Old Testament nor the New 
Testament gives any intimation of such a doctrine as that of 
abrogation, (b) Nor is any support lent to it by the Qur’an, 
which, on the contrary, positively confirms all the previous 
Scriptures. 

(3) In opposition to this theory of abrogation the true relation¬ 
ship between the Law and the Gospel may be briefly explained. The 
New Testament contains an explanation and full manifestation of 
that which was obscure, figurative, or typical in the Old. The 
New Testament is the key which unlocks the mysteries of the 
Jewish Scriptures. The Old Testament might be compared to 
the moon, which has no light of its own but shines brilliantly 

* The author of the Izhdru'l-Haqq assorts that the statement mado by the 
author of the Mizdnu'l-Haqq (p. 4, Eng. tr.) that Muhammadans affirm the 
abrogation of the Pentateuch by the Psalms, and that of the Psalms by 
the uospel, has no foundation either in the Qur’an or the Traditions. 
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with the reflected rays of the sun. The New Testament brings to 
perfection all that was rudimentally taught in the Old, and en¬ 
ables us, if we will, to arrive at the realities therein foreshadowed. 
(Cp. St. Matt. v. 17, ‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil/) 

Illustration . A man comes to the door, takes hold of the 
curtain, and, as he pushes it aside, we first see a portion of his 
hand, then part of his arm, then his face emerges, next his head 
and part of his body, until gradually he issues from behind the 
curtain and we behold the whole of his person. In like manner 
the plan of salvation was revealed by gradual degrees. Few 
positive commands are recorded before the time of Moses. The 
Mosaic Law contains many particular precepts, the institution of 
the priesthood, regulations concerning festivals, sacrifices, cere¬ 
monial purifications, etc., ordinances of divers kinds, and the in¬ 
culcation of justice, mercy, and uprightness. All this prepared 
the way for the New Testament teaching as to spiritual worship, 
the one meritorious sacrifice of Christ, His mediation and inter¬ 
cession, and the necessity of purity of heart and motive in addition 
to external conformity to law. 

A few points may be mentioned with rather more detail, in 
order to bring out the office of the new covenant in relation to 
the old. Circumcision spiritually signifies the mastery over the 
flesh. By itself it is nothing without faitli and obedience (1 Cor. 
vii. 19 ; Gal. v. 6). Now that the Gospel has come, pointing us to 
the way to a-ttain true holiness, the external ordinance is no longer 
of any positive value. For the true circumcision of the heart, see 
Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; Col. ii. 11 * * * § 

Ceremonial purification was designed to teach the need of 
spiritual purity and cleanness of heart in those who would draw 
near to God (Heb. x. 22 ; Tit. iii. 5).t The Jews were taught by 
external ordinances suited to their understanding what Christ and 
the Gospel teach plainly. Acceptable worship in God’s sight does 
not depend upon a magnificent temple and a gorgeous ritual. 
The devout worshipper draws near in spirit and in truth (St. John 
iv. 20-24). Henceforward the faithful believer’s heart is the 
temple of God where He loves to dwell (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17).J 

Sacrifice. —The death of Christ upon the Cross once for all ‘ a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for 
the sins of the whole world ’ § has for ever rendered animal 
sacrifices unnecessary and meaningless (Heb. x. 1-18). Instead 
of these, God expects from the believer the ‘sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving * § in word and deed (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5)4 

llhcstrations. —The first three given below are best suited to 

* Cp. Mizdnu'l-Haqq , pp. 6, 7 (Eng. tr.). 

t Cp. ib.y p. 6. 

% Cp. ib. 

§ The Holy Communion Service. 
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illustrate our rejection of the Muhammadan theory of abrogation 
of the Scriptures. These Scriptures contain the progressive in¬ 
struction and enlightenment imparted by God to His people. 
The external rites and ordinances of the earlier books are no 
longer necessary for the pupils in Christ’s higher school; but 
we do not say that they are abrogated in the sense in which 
one law or statute is abrogated by another. The three last 
illustrations are better adapted to explain the true relationship of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

(a) In learning a new language you begin with the primer 
and go on to the first reader, etc. You do not return to the 
ABC when you have finished the reading-book. A pupil who 
has arrived at the fourth reader has no longer any need to study 
the primer. But no one says on that account that the latter is 
abrogated. It has accomplished its proper purpose in preparing 
the learner to take the next step forward. Would a student of 
Arabic who has mastered his Sly Fitl and Mughni say that the 
AvmiUih is abrogated? No; it retains its excellence, though it 
may be no longer perhaps necessary for him to study. So the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament prepared the way for the 
New. 

(b) The study of reading-books is only a means to an end— 
the perfect acquisition of the language. They do not become 
abrogated when the end is attained, but are respected as having 
been useful and valuable aids. Thus the previous Scriptures 
prepared the way for the full light of Gospel truth. 

( c ) You use a word or a sentence to convey an idea, e.y. 
‘horse,’ ‘come.* There is no need to spell the word. That is 
dropped, and even, as it were, the word itself when the idea has 
been conveyed.* 

(i d ) The two following illustrations were used by French, and 
are given in his own words. ‘ Look at this banyan tree we are 
seated under. There is the old, old stock, very thick and strong, 
and then the after boughs and trunks, and then others newer than 
they; yet all are one tree . So it is with the Word of God; the old 
and the new are all one.’ f 

( e ) ‘ Or again, look at that wall. There are the old founda¬ 
tions and layers of stone or mud, or whatever it is built of, one 
above the other; but you can't do without the lower because you 
have got the higher—many layers, but one wall. So is the Word 
of God.* % 

(/) Pfander uses the illustration of an edifice, the Pentateuch 
being the foundation and the writings of the Prophets and Apostles 
the superstructure^ 

3. The Bible not abrogated by the Qur’an.-— The nature 
of the arguments to be used will be gathered from the following. 

(1) Prove your argument from the Qur'an. —I have only to do 

* Suggested by a Persian gentleman. f Life, I. p. 192. 

X lb. § Mizanu'l-Haqq, p. 4 (Eng. tr.). 
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with that, not with the Traditions, for no authentic Tradition can 
contradict the Qur’an.* 

Objection.—Shtfahs may object, * Are not the Imams to be 
believed ? * 

Answer. —(i.) They practised concealment of religious opinions 
{taqlyah). t 

(ii.) These Traditions lack confirmatory evidence. They are 
solitary (Ichabar-i-irdhid, lit . solitary information), i.e. which one 
person only has recorded and handed down. (This argument 
applies to both Sunnis and ShPahs; the preceding one to ShTahs 
only, as taqlyah is only allowed by them.) 

(2) That which abrogates must be superior to that which is 
abrogated, in accordance with the tradition, * excellence appertains 
to that which takes precedence ’ ( al-fazhi-li'l-muUtqaddimi ), and 
with the spirit of Sur. 2 Baqarah , 105, quoted above. If the 
Qur’an abrogates the former Scriptures, it must be in some degree 
superior to them. Illustration. —An artist scribbles a rough out¬ 
line denoting a man; another adds eyes, another feet, another 
arms, another the rest of the features, till it becomes a perfect 
representation. { Now, the religion of Jesus was superior to the 
Mosaic Law. And if you assert that the Qur’an has abrogated 
our Scriptures we wish to know in what respect it has done so, 
and in what way it is superior to them. . As a matter of fact, 
when we turn to the Qur’an we find therein that Muhammad 
does not summon the Arabs to something newer and higher, but 
recalls them to the religion of Abraham. 

(3) The grounds for the supposed abrogation of the Bible by the 
(Jur'an are the following , with appropriate answers. 

(a) The Qur’an is superior to the Bible, because it contains 
nothing but the words of God Himself. 

Answer. —Is not the Gospel the word of God? Do not 
Muhammadans admit that Gabriel brought the Injll to Jesus 
even as he brought the Qur’an to Muhammad ? The Gospel then 
is the word of God, and for this we have the testimony of the 
enemies of the Christians, viz. the Muhammadans, which is most 
valuable evidence. Bring forward similar testimony, on the part 
of an enemy, that the Qur’an is the word of God. 

(b) The superiority of the Qur’an is seen in its law and ordi¬ 
nances, such as prayer, pilgrimage, etc. 

Answer. —(i.) These are non-essentials (fu-ru'dt). The Qur’an 
does not claim to alter the essential elements (usul) § of the true 

* * It is the universally accepted rule that no authentic Tradition can be 
contrary to the Qur’an.’—Sell, Faith of Islam, p. 88. 

t This is not regarded as sinful, even in a prophet; cp. the ShTah tradition 
received from the Imams, ‘ Concealment of religious opinions is my religion 
and the religion of my fathers ’ (at-taqlyatu dm! wa dlnu aba-I). 

t This was suggested by a Persian Sayid, and is an illustration which he 
said he had himself used in discussion. 

J The distinction is a most important one, and one which no Mu1>am- 
au will gainsay. The essential articles of the orthodox Muslim creed are 
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religion, but to confirm the previous revelation. (Whether it really 
does so or not is a different question.) 

(ii.) The Jews had their Law and many rites and ceremonies, 
of which all the external elements have been superseded by the 
spiritual law and teaching of Christ. It is inconceivable that a 
later revelation, claiming superiority over the earlier, should go 
back to the externals. Illustration .—The father of a well-behaved, 
grown-up son would never think of beginning to teach him again 
the first rudiments of manners and morals. 

(c) The Law of Moses dealt with externals; it was a law of 
outward ordinances; it was carnal, external, earthly ( i jismani , 
zdhiri, arzi). The Gospel is wholly spiritual and heavenly, and has 
to do with the heart ( ruhdm, samawi , batini). The Qur’an, which 
combines the two elements, is superior to both its predecessors, 
and is better suited to men who are not wholly spiritual, but to a 
greater or less degree carnal. 

Answer. —(i.) Any changes introduced in the commands of the 
Gospel were made in particulars (such as prayer, almsgiving, 
sacrifice, etc.), not in general laws, which are of universal obligation 
(i.e. in the juz'iyat , not the lculltt/at But Muhammad introduced 
changes in the latter also, as, for example, murder , theft , and 
adultery. In proof of this it is only necessary to lillude l;o the 
coffllEand of the Qur’an, * Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall 
find them * (Sur. 9 Taubah , 5; cp. 2 Baqarak , 191-193); the vast 
amount of plunder taken in the campaigns of Muhammad and his 
successors, and rendered lawful (Juildl ); and the story of Zaid and 
Zainab. These matters belong to the fundamental commandments 
of God ( usul-i-ahJcatn), which can never be changed, no, not even 
by a prophet. 

(ii.) The spiritual is superior. The kernel is better than the 
shell. If a little piece of the shell finds its way into your mouth, 
it quite spoils your enjoyment of the kernel. The rose water is 
better than the leaf from which it has been extracted. 

embraced in the following confession of faith: ‘ I believe in God, angels, books, 
prophets, the Last Day, the predestination by the Most High God of good 
and evil, and the resurrection after death’ (Sell’s Faith of Islam , p. 165). 
The Shi‘ahs profess belief in tho unity of God (tauhtd), His righteousness 
(*0(11), the prophetic office (mibmvwat), the imdmat or succession of twelve 
inspired successors of ‘All, and the Resurrection (mi*ad). The argument from 
the unchangeable nature of the essential elements of the true religion is one 
that will never be refused by the Muhammadan, and may therefore be freely 
used without fear of contradiction. It is a fair and proper argument, though 
a little reflection will show how different is the idea which Christians and 
Muliammadans have of the nature of these essentials. With one or two 
exceptions, the Christian could truly repeat the Muslim creed, but in liis 
mouth the scope and purport of almost every article would be modified. In 
using the argument from the usul of religion, we do not of course admit that 
those of Islam and Christianity are identical, whatever opinion the Muham¬ 
madan holds in theory on this point. We reject much that the Muslim holds 
essential, and Islam, on the other hand, does not possess many of the vitaL 
truths of the Christian faith. 
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(d) The former Scriptures are unsuitable for the needs of the 
prosent age. 

Answer* —(i.) Suppose for the moment that Islam was well 
suited to the Arabs of the age of Muhammad and afterwards: you 
must show that it is better suited than Christianity for the rest of 
mankind and for this present age. 

(ii.) Test our Scriptures themselves, and see what they have 
to say. 

In the above arguments we have, first of all, challenged the 
Muhammadan to prove his contention (1), (2), and have, in the next 
place, shown that the various points in respect of which the Qur’an 
is said to be superior to the Gospel, and to abrogate it in virtue of 
that superiority, will not bear examination (3). We may now 
bring forward some positive arguments on our side to prove that 
the Qur’an does not abrogate the Gospel or the Old Testament, 
always remembering, however, that by so doing we do not for a 
moment consent to relieve the Muhammadan from the burden of 
proving his case. 

(4) The Qur'an rondemns the theory not merely by not mention¬ 
ing abrogation at all in this connection, but by frequent allusions 
to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and positive assertions of 
them confirmation by itself. ( Vid. A, sect. 3 (i.); and 1, supra,) 

(5) We find nothin<] in the Quran superior to Christianity. —We 
must first go to the Christian Scriptures. A Muhammadan is not 
a true one who does not accept them. We find there the sub- 
limest teaching and the loftiest morality. Then when we come to 
the Qur’an, which for the sake of argument we suppose to abrogate 
the Scriptures formerly given, we naturally expect to find some¬ 
thing vastly superior. But in this we are disappointed, for we 
perceive (a) no superior excellence in the teaching of the Qur'an, 
(#) nor in its commands, (r) nor do we see that Muslims have 
advanced in the performance of the works of God. As to the first, 
contrast for example Muhammad’s sensual paradise with Christ’s 
‘ in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but are as angels in heaven ’ (St. Matt. xxii. 30). As to the 
second, how far removed are Muhammad’s commands to fight 
against and slay the infidels from the brotherhood of man and the 
love even of enemies inculcated by Christ and the Gospel! In 
respect of the third, there is only need to mention the lying, 
oppression, backbiting and depriving people of their property, 
which are rife among Muhammadans. From all this it is clear 
that neither the teaching of the Qur’an, nor the practice of those 
who follow it, are superior to the Gospel and the lives of those 
who profess to be guided by it. This last is a tangible argument— 
an argument that appeals to the senses—( dalll-i-Mssi ), from that 
which we see around us. 

7/lustration. —I believe in the doctor who successfully cures my 
serious ailment, not in the one who comes after him claiming to 
be superior, but failing to do what the other has already done. 
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(6) To say that the Qur’an abrogates the Holy Books given 
before it is inconsistent with your appreciation of the character of 
Muhammad as a true prophet and the last of the prophets. All 
the prophets who came after Moses recalled the people to the 
religion of Moses and Abraham. 

Objection .—This abrogation only refers to the juziat. 

Answer .—No. Muhammad changed some of the fundamental 
commands of God ( Vid. (r). Answer (i.), supra), and by denying 
them virtually abrogated various vital truths taught in the Bible. 
No prophet before him ever did this. 

(7) The idea of the successive abrogation of the Scriptures is 
unworthy of an all-wise God . If you say that the Qur’an abrogates 
the Scriptures given previously, you make God’s Word imperfect 
and futile (‘ amal-i-laghtv ). 

Illustration .—If a Governor issues an order, and then substitutes 
another one for it, he makes it manifest that his second order is 
superior to the first one. 

(C) The Alleged Corruption of the Former Scriptures. 

1. Introduction : the Nature of the Charge. —The 

attempt made by Muhammadans to throw discredit upon the 
Christian Scriptures is, firstly, consistent with a certain feature of 
Oriental character, and, secondly, proceeds naturally upon lines of 
thought with which the Muslim is already familiar. 

In the first place, it is true to Oriental character. In the East, 
when an attempt is made to destroy a man’s good name, or put 
the law in force against him, instead of one or two well-proven 
accusations, a host of charges are usually laid at his door, generally 
including one form or another of gross sensual excess.* The 
accusers seem to think themselves right in laying upon the 
shoulders of the accused the burden of proving his innocence, and 
that, if they make that burden sufficiently ponderous, he will find 
it a very difficult matter indeed to clear himself altogether of the 
charges made against him; or as we say, if mud enough is thrown, 
some of it is sure to stick. And so the accused finds himself in the 
unenviable position of having to refute a number of accusations for 
which in all probability there is a very small show of evidence. 
The Oriental plaintiff may imagine that he strengthens his cause 
by these tactics. But colder natures, with a less exuberant fancy, 
only see in them proof of a weak case coupled with a lamentable 
want of veracity and sense of responsibility.! Even so is it with 

* Cp. Morier’s Travels in Persia, vol. I. p. 27, * When the unhappy Sheikh 
of Busnire was dragged to Shiraz, and hurried into the presence of the Prince, 
all his crimes real or fictitious were immediately accumulated in his face. 
Of every vice in the catalogue of enormity he was pronounced guilty. . . .’ 

t A good instance of the kind is related in Frederic Shoberl’s World in 
Miniature; Persia , vol. II. pp. 108-114. In January, 1807, a Persian 
belonging to the household of ‘Abbas Mirza, afterwards Shah of Persia under 
the name of Muhammad Shah, but at that time heir-apparent to the crown 
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the various mutually inconsistent allegations made by Muham¬ 
madans against the Scriptures (viz. that they are either useless to 
read, or abrogated, or corrupted, or spurious substitutes); on the 
ground of which they seek to evade their duty towards the Holy 
Bible. They endeavour to make up for the want of a good case 
by the number and variety of their attacks. If the allusion may 
be permitted, such conduct recalls the amusing anecdote of the 
man who was accused of having borrowed a jug, and returned it 
broken. In his defence he said he had three excellent arguments 
to prove his innocence; first of all, that he did not borrow the jug; 
secondly, that it was cracked when he received it; and thirdly, that 
it was whole when he gave it back. 

In the second place, it may be observed that Muhammadan 
charges against the sacred literature of the Jews and Christians 
follow the lines of thought and belief with which they are already 
acquainted. As Gabriel brought down the Qur’an from heaven 
to Muhammad, so he presented Jesus with the book of the Gospel, 
resembling a shining mirror, which descended into His heart and 
filled Him with a perfect knowledge of the divine will, and of all 
God’s words and operations.* Here we have the foundation on 
which is built the curious Muhammadan idea that Jesus took up 
the Gospel with Him to heaven. That these divine originals might 
possibly be corrupted was part of the common stock of Muslim 
ideas in the first age of Islam. This corruption was actually 
alleged against the Jewish and Christian Scriptures as having 
already taken place (see infra), and was even feared for the Qur'an 
itself,t if indeed there might not be some suspicion that it had 
already occurred. Or the originals might be diminished or lost 
altogether. Here again Muslim apprehensions for the safety of 
their Qur’an may be compared with the charges of having been 
lost or taken up into heaven, brought against the Old and New 

and governor of the province of Azerbaijan, publicly abused an Armenian 
merchant in Tabriz for no other reason than because he was a Christian, and 
insulted his religion in the most atrocious manner. At last the Armenian, 
provoked beyond endurance, gave the Persian a sound thrashing and left him 
lying 011 the ground. The latter, covered with dust and blood, went straight 
to the Prince-Govei lor to lay his complaint before him. The manner in 
which he did this is the reason why tho story is repeated here. ‘ He took 
good care to conceal from the prince the real cause of their quarrel, and 
interlarded his story with many false allegations against the merchant,’ intro¬ 
ducing into his deposition ‘ a variety of circumstantial details that had all the 
appearance of truth, but in reality were nothing but fictions.’ Justice 
happily triumphed. The prince, after a most careful examination of the case, 
released the Armenian merchant, and ordered his servant to be punished with 
one hundred strokes of the bastinado and dismissed him. 

* From the proofs of the forthcoming Oxford edition of the Gospel of 
Barnabas . Cp. the ‘ giving ’ of the Psalms to David (Stir. 17 Bani Isrd'il , 57). 

f * Hodzeifa, who had warred in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and had observed 
the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of ‘Iraq, was alarmed at 
the manner and extent of the variations, and warned Osman to interpose, and 
“ stop the people, before they should differ regarding their Scripture, as did the 
Jews and Christians.” ’—Muir, Life of Mahomet , p. xx. See, for the tradition, 
Mishkatu'l-Masabih , bk. VIII., ch. HI., pt. III. 
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Testaments (cp. D, 2).* With the idea of abrogation the Muham¬ 
madan is quite familiar, owing to the presence of the abrogated 
and abrogating verses in the Qur’an (cp. B). Again, the existence 
of ‘ inspired * tradition by the side of the Qur’an affords him a 
convenient standard with which to compare the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures (cp. D, 3). And lastly, the dogmas of the eternity of the 
Qur’an and its communication in the very words of God Himself, 
with all the other excellencies ascribed to it, lead up naturally to 
the idea that those who possess this sublime revelation of God’s 
will know all they need to know about all things human and 
divine, and have no obligation to read, and nothing to gain from the 
perusal of, the Scriptures formerly given to other peoples (cp. A). 

In this section and the next we have to do with the alleged 
corruption of the Scriptures, but under two different aspects. 
Under whatever form the question may be raised, it is a crucial 
one, and it is of the utmost importance to have the point settled 
as soon as possible. In the present section we shall consider the 
supposed falsification of the divine exemplar ; and in the following 
the circulation of what are regarded as essentially corrupt and 
misleading substitutes for a lost original. Perhaps the Muham¬ 
madan usually has no very clearly differentiated ideas upon the 
subject. He probably repeats what he happens to have heard, 
and sometimes emphasizes the corruption supposed to have taken 
place, sometimes the imaginary loss of the divine original. In our 
treatment of the subject clearness will be gained by drawing a 
broad distinction between these two attitudes and discussing them 
separately. We shall find in each case that the accusation has 
no foundation in fact, and that the arguments on the Christian 
side are overwhelming. 

2. The evidence adduced by the Muhammadan 
from the contents of the Scriptures: the Muhammadan 
dilemma. —If the Christian Scriptures were regarded by the 
Muhammadan only as unnecessary for him to read, or as merely 
abrogated by his Qur’an, there would seem to be no particular 
objection against the reading of them, or any reason why those 
interested in religious questions should not make themselves 
acquainted with the books of a famous system acknowledged to 
have been true at least for certain ages and peoples. What is 
the reason for the hostility so often displayed against the Scrip¬ 
tures ? Why do ‘ Muhammadans . . . after a few hours return 
the books they have bought, because the Mulla forbids them 
to be read ? ’ f Or why do fanatical Muslims in Kabylia, as a 

* I fear,” said he [‘Umar], addressing the Caliph Abu Bakr, “ that 
slaughter may again wax hot amongst the reciters of the Qur’an, in other 
fields of battle; and that much may be lost therefrom. Now, therefore, my 
advice is, that thou shouldest give speedy orders for the collection of the 
Qur’an.” ’—Muir, Life of Mahomet , p. xx. See also Mi&hkiitn'l-Masablh , 
bk. vra., ch. III., pt. III. 

f Account of the work in Tiflis and Central Asia, Br. and For. Bible 
Society’s Report , 1902, p. 115. 
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colporteur relates, 4 say that my books are books of the infidels, 
only good for Jews and Christians * ? * And again in the streets 
of Fez, Morocco, we read in a colporteur’s narrative, that ‘ some 
hand back the book with a curse.’ t The two following extracts 
will explain the matter. In the report of a colporteur working in 
Egypt we read, ‘ At Ghizeh a sheikh disputed with me, arguing 
that we have changed and corrupted the Bible.’ J At Nehavend 
the Mullas complained to one of the Mujtahids about colporteur 
Benjamin Badal, 4 This man has again brought his erroneous and 
blasphemous books and is spreading them here.’ § In short, the 
commonest accusation made against the Bible is that its contents 
have been corrupted both by way of (a) addition, and ( b ) omission. 
(Most of the charges enumerated below will be found dealt with 
in their appropriate places, while a few particular passages of 
Scripture commonly brought forward by Muhammadans to prove 
their point, have been reserved for consideration in the last 
section of this chapter. Cp. also Ch. VI., D, 1, 4 Christianity 
condemned, as unfaithful in practice to revealed truth,’ where 
several points of difference between Islam and Christianity are 
discussed.) 

(a) Of the former class, i.r. of additions to Scripture, one of 
the chief charges against the Christians is that they have inserted 
passages which speak of the divinity of Jesus Christ. In Algeria 
the colporteur was told in two cases with reference to the Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘ It is a bad book, good only for Jews and Christians. It 
contains a.> great lie, since it declares that Jesus is the Son of 

God.’ || ‘ When Sheikh - came first to the hospital [at Old 

Cairo] he was much opposed to hearing the Gospel read or spoken 
in the ward, and he used to tell the ladies who spoke to him of 
Chiist that if they had happened to be in his village and had dared 
to speak of the Son of God, the people, and he himself, would 
have killed them with a sword.’ % The same spirit breathes in 
the address of the Wall to the Christian perverts brought before 
his court in Street Firsffruifs , p. 68, 4 “ Out upon you! ” cried the 
Willi. 44 As for the Gospel, it has been shamefully tampered with 
—even calling Jesu3, son of Mary, both God and man; and pre¬ 
tending that this so-called God, after being crucified and buried, 
rose again the third day; and asserting that by His disgraceful 
death He hath cleansed His followers from their sins ! Could any 
grosser fabrication be imagined, or affront against the Deity, or 
more glaring apostacy than this ? No, by my life! God forbid 
it! What could have led you into this abyss of depravity ? I 
protest that, instead of worshipping the one true God, ye have 
become idolaters and polytheists.” ’ Other doctrines and facts 
supposed to have been foisted into the Bible are the Trinity, 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report, 1898, p. 161. t 76., 1904, p. 176. 

X lb ., 1902, p. 154. § 76., 1901, p. 192. 

|| 76., 1898, p. 160. f C.M.S. Report, 1898-9, pp. 131-2. 
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and the Fatherhood of God; the Crucifixion, Death and Resur¬ 
rection of Christ; the Atonement; and the attributing of 
sin to the prophets. (Vide Ch. X., 1, ‘The sinlessness of the 
Prophets/) 

(£) The most famous charges of omission brought against the 
Scriptures are the expunging of Muhammad’s name Ahmad, and 
the prophecies relating to him, and of the verse in which death by 
stoning for adultery is commanded in the Law of Moses. (See Sale 
and Wherry on Sur. 3 At 1 Imran , 23. The latter points out that 
as stoning was the ordinary Jewish method of execution (Ex. xvii. 
4; St. Luke xx. 6; John x. 31; Acts xiv. 5), there was no neces¬ 
sity to specify it particularly in Lev. xx. 10: and that from Deut. 
xxii. 21-24 it is evident that this method of punishment was 
intended. * It is also observable,’ remarks Sale, ‘ that there was 
a verse once extant in the Qur’an commanding adulterers to be 
stoned ; and the commentators say the words only are abrogated, 
the sense of the law still remaining in force.' *) 

(r) Alleged instances of discrepancy are also brought forward. 

‘ Here are a few,’ says a Muhammadan disputant in Street First- 
fruits (pp. 126, 127), * Matthew mentions two blind men cured; 
the other Gospels only one. Matthew speaks of bringing an ass 
and its foal to Jesus ; Mark, only the foal. In Acts ix. 7 the men 
with Paul heard a voice; in chapter xxii. they heard no voice. 
Paul holds that faith saves without works ; James, that works do 
justify. These are a few specimens. Such confusion and con¬ 
tradiction are clear proof of corruption/ The supposed discrep¬ 
ancies in the genealogies of Christ are also sometimes adduced. 
In dealing with any of these, suitable explanations may be given, 
or the larger question may bo raised, 4 Is the present Gospel 
genuine ? ’ If so, we must accept what it contains. (The con¬ 
sideration of the limitations of our knowledge arising from the 
distance of time and the brevity of the records, etc., or of the 
human imperfection of the writers, is not suitable for Muham¬ 
madans.) 

We shall have to discuss in the following section the exact 
nature of the alleged corruption, i.e. whether it is an actual 
falsification of the text, or only the perversion or concealment 
of the true meaning, when considering the bearing of the evidence 
of the Qur’an upon the question in hand. The latter is the 
opinion of the old standard commentators, 4 who most probably 
had never seen a copy of the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians/f But the former opinion is held by all orthodox 
Muhammadans at the present day. It is found in the Traditions; 
as for example, when Jesus returned from heaven for a brief space 
to comfort His mother who was sorrowing over His shameful 
death, while speaking about the approach of the last day He said 
to her, * I shall then burn the Gospel, which has been falsified by 

* See also Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s. vv. * Adultery/ ‘ Stoning to death/ 

t Hughes, Diet . of Islam, s. v. * Corruption of the Scriptures/ 
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ungodly priests/ * It is supposed to derive support from spurious 
Christian writings, such as the Gospel of Barnabas. * From these 
or some other forgeries of the same stamp it is that the Muham¬ 
madans quote several passages of which there are not the least 
footsteps in the New Testament/ f If it seems to be a matter 
of astonishment that God should have allowed, as Muhammadans 
believe, one portion of His Word to have become corrupted and 
not another, or ‘if any argue, from the corruption which they 
insist has happened to the Pentateuch and Gospel, that the Qur’an 
may possibly be corrupted also, they answer that God has 
promised that He will take care of the latter, and preserve it 
from any addition or diminution [Stir. 15 Jfajr , 9] ; but that He 
left the two others to the care of men/ J But the chief reason 
why the Muhammadan professes to believe in the corruption of 
the very tvords of the Scriptures , is that he really has no choice 
hut to do so. The Qur’an, while praising and professing to 
confirm the former Scriptures, contradicts them in so many 
important particulars, that both cannot be from the same true 
God. And since the Muslim as such is bound to hold the divine 
origin of his Qur’an, he is thus placed in a most awkward dilemma, 
and one of the easiest ways out of the difficulty is to allege the 
literal corruption of the Bible. The heathen Arabs who constituted 
the greater part of the first Muslim converts were mostly ignorant 
and uneducated and totally unacquainted with the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. They therefore felt no difficulty in accepting 
all that was said about them. But later ages were better informed. 
‘ Muhammadan controversialists, when they become acquainted 
with the nature of the contents of the sacred books of the Jews 
and Christians, and of the impossibility of reconciling the contents 
of the Qur’an with those of the sacred Scriptures, charge the 
Christians with the tahrif-i-lafzl ’ (falsification of the text).§ ‘ Have 
a care! ’ exclaims ‘Abdu’l-Qadir, at the friendly conference which 
met to consider the epistle of the Christian to his Muhammadan 
friend, ‘ ye cannot receive the Bible now in the hands of Christians 
without rejecting the Qur’an. Beware, before it be too late! ’ || 
These words faithfully represent the true state of the case, and 
the dilemma in which the inquiring Muhammadan will be placed, 
and the bitter hostility which may be aroused, when it is realized 
that the contents of the Bible, however admirable they may seem 
in some respects, are totally inconsistent with the acceptance of 
the Qur’an. 

3. The argument from the Qur’an.H- -This is of such 

* Weil, Legends , p. 231. 

t Sale, Prelim. Disc., p. 124. 

X lb. 

§ Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s. v. 1 Corruption of the Scriptures.’ 

II Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 39, 40; see also p. 24. 

% See Muir, The Cordn , pp. 229-235; Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 131-133; The 
Torch of Guidance , pp. 43, 44 ; and Sale on Sur. 4 Nisd\ 44, to all of which 
this section is indebted. 

t 
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importance as to deserve separate treatment. No argument could 
carry greater weight than one derived from the Qur’an, if sound 
and applicable. As a matter of fact, the employment of this 
argument against the Christians in the present case is beset with 
grave difficulties. The few passages brought forward to prove 
the falsification of the Christian Scriptures will not bear this 
interpretation when impartially and accurately examined, while 
those that support the directly opposite view are numerous and 
indisputable. So that the Christian might reasonably take his 
stand here and refuse to entertain any suggestion or imputation 
that conflicted with this, the highest testimony in the opinion 
of every true Muhammadan. Moreover, it is not really incumbent 
upon Christians to answer the charge at all,* because it is never 
made against them, but against the Jews, and further it does not 
refer to all the Jews but only to those of Medina where the breach 
between them and Muhammad became final and complete, t 

The three classical places where this charge of perversion 
( f(dirif) is mentioned in the Qur’an are Sur. 4 Nisa , 44, ‘ Of the 
Jews there are some who pervert words from their places ’; 5 
Ma'idah, 14, ‘ They dislocate the words (of the Pentateuch) from 
their places ’; and ver. 45, * They pervert the words (of the law) 
from their (true) places.' 

That the perversion alluded to is not a falsification of the 
text itself will be clear for the following reasons:— 

(1) That these passages do not allude to any actual tampering 
with the text of the Bible is clear, first of all, from the opinions 
of the old commentators, and even some of the moderns such as 
the late learned Sayid Ahmad Kban.J ‘ The Imam Muhammad 
IsmaTl al-Bukhari (p. 1127, line 7) records that Ibn 'Abbas said 
that “ the word Tahrlf (corruption) signifies to change a thing 
from its original nature; and that there is no man who could 
corrupt a single word of what proceeded from God, so that the 
Jews and Christians could corrupt only by misrepresenting the 
meant mj of the words_of God.” ' The Imam Fa kh ru’d-din com¬ 
menting on Sur. 3 Al 'Imran, 77, ‘ says it refers to a tahrif-i- 
ma'naivi, and that it does not mean that the Jews altered the text, 
but merely that they made alterations in the course of reading.’ 
This was also the view of Ibn Mazar and Ibn Abl H&tim (in the 
commentary known as the Tafsir Durr-i-Mansur ), of Shah Wa- 
liyu’llah (in his commentary, Fauzu’l-Kablr), and Ibn ‘Abbas.§ 

As to the nature of this perversion of the meaning, there are 
several ways in which it may have taken place, according to the 
commentators. 

(i.) The Jews concealed certain passages, hid the truth, or 
denied what they knew. Thus Al Eazl on Sur. 5 Md'idah, 45, 

* Muir, The Corun , p. 199. 

t 76., p._234. 

+ ‘Abd ‘Isa, Food for Reflection , p. 44. 

§ Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s. v. 1 Corruption of the Scriptures.* 
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4 “ They change the words from their places,” that is, from where 
the Lord hath placed them, meaning the imposition of obligations, 
or release therefrom, or the hallowing of certain things.’ * 1 This 

is illustrated by the tradition of the adulterer and adulteress of 
Khaibar, regarding whom the Jews concealed the passages con¬ 
taining the order for stoning; but there was no imputation of 
falsification, only of hiding a certain text.’ t This concealment 
of the truth is explicitly alleged against the Jews in other 
passages of the Qur’an, such as— 

They to whom we have given the Scripture know (our apostle), even 
as they know their own children; but some of them hide the truth, 
against their own knowledge. (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 147.) 

O ye who have received the Scriptures, why do you clothe truth with 
vanity, and knowingly hide the truth? (Sur. 15 AJ 'Imran, 70.) (Op. also 
2 Baqarah , 41, 100.) 

(ii.) Or they perverted the reading of the Scriptures with their 
tongues (A1 Riizl), i.e. they purposely read it wrongly, or made 
the meaning uncertain. This again is expressly alleged against 
them in the Qur’an— 

And there are certainly some of them who read the Scriptures per¬ 
versely, that ye may think (what they read) to be really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Scripture; and they say. This is from God; but it is 
not from God: and they speak that which is false concerning God, 
against their own knowledge. (Sur. 3 Al ‘ Imran , 77.) 

(iii.) Or they give wrong interpretations. 

(iv.) Or again, they copied and palmed off certain passages, as 
the Qur’an asserts— 

And woe unto them, who transcribe (corruptly) the book (of the Law) 
with their hands, and then say, This is from God: that they may sell it 
for a small price. (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 78.) 

Some passages may have either been rabbinical extracts which 
they pretended were ‘ actual extracts from Scripture,’ J or at least 
of divine authority; or altered quotations from the Bible itself §— 
the MSS., however, not being tampered with. 

Objection. —‘And if you say, How could this be possible, if 
copies of the Turat were scattered over the East and West ? I 
answer. . . . That those learned in the Jewish Scriptures were 
but few at Medina, and therefore could without difficulty palm off 
such altered passages.’ || 

(v.) Or once more, they misrepresented the words of Muhammad 
himself. ‘ They used to visit Muhammad and ask him questions, 

* Sweet First/ruits , pp. 131,132. 

t lb., p. 132; see Sale on the passage quoted. 

X Sale on Sur. 4 Nisd ’, 44. 

§ lb. 

U Sweet First/ruits, p. 131. 
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then go out and misrepresent his words, thus changing or 
perverting them ’ (A1 Razl).* 

At any rate, whatever may have been the particular way in 
which the Jews attempted to deceive Muhammad with reference 
to the contents of their Scriptures, the passages above quoted and 
the remarks of the commentators, so far from supplying evidence 
of textual corruption, afford, on the contrary, a most valuable 
testimony to the integrity and purity of the Jewish Scriptures. 

* “ The People of the Book ” are represented as knowing that their 
Scripture contained passages in favour of Muhammad, and yet 
never attempted to change them, even though they interfered with 
their own views; but only sought to cast doubts upon the meaning 
of such passages by their own interpretations or dissembling of the 
tongue, or by altogether hiding what they wished them not to see. 
Is not this the highest testimony of their care of the original text, 
and of their unwearied safeguard and vigilance in preserving the 
blessed Word revealed of their Lord at the hand of Prophets and 
Messengers of old; and so retain their valued right for ever to be 
called “ The People of the Book ” ? ’ j 

(2) The conclusion at which we arrive from a review of the 
opinions of the old commentators on the Quran is amply borne 
out by the Qur’an itself, as we have just seen in a number of 
passages, where, for the rather vague charge of tiihrif are substi¬ 
tuted accusations of perversion. Besides these, there is another 
class of passages in the Qur’an, which allude to the Scriptures in 
such terms, and speak of them so highly, as to preclude any other 
conclusion than that Muhammad believed the Scriptures extant in 
his day to be genuine and uncorrupt.—Thus an appeal is made to 
the recipients of the existing former revelations to receive the 
Qur’an— 

O (ye) to whom the Scriptures have been given, believe in the 
(revelation) which we have sent down, confirming that which is with you. 
<Sur. 4 Nim\ 45.) 

The People of the Book, according to Muhammad, are to 
observe the Law and the Gospel (as well indeed as the Qur’an) 
as the condition of God’s favour, and being grounded in the true 
religion— 

If they observe the Law, and the Gospel, and (the other Scriptures) 
which have been sent down unto them from their Lord, they shall surely 
eat (of good things) both from above them and from under their feet. 
(Sur. 5 Maidah , 70.) 

Say, O ye who have received the Scriptures, ye are not grounded on 
anything, until ye observe the Law and the Gospel and that which hath 
been sent down unto you from your Lord (ver. 72.) 

The Law and the Gospel contain the Truth of God, on the 
testimony of the Qur’an itself— 

* Sweet Firstfruits, p. 181. t Torch of Guidance, p. 44. 
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And whoso judgeth not according* to what God hath revealed, they 
are infidels . . . unjust . . . transgressors. (Siir. 5 Maidah , 48-51.) 

Muhammad himself professes his belief in all the previous 
Scriptures— 

Say, I believe in (all) the scriptures which God hath sent down. 
(Sur. 42 Shtlnl, 14.) 

Further, the * Prophet ’ is referred to those, who had received 
the previous Scriptures, for confirmation of the Qur’an, or when he 
began to doubt his own inspiration. ‘Would God have desired 
His Prophet to remove his doubts by referring to a people whose 
Scripture had been tampered with ? Never ! * * 

If thou art in doubt concerning* (any part of) that which we have 
sent down unto thee, ask them who have read the book (of the law) before * 
thee (Sur. 10 Ymhuk , 94.) 

We sent none (as our apostles) before them, other than men, unto 
whom we revealed (our will). Ask those who are acquainted with the 
Scripture, if ye know not (this). (Sur. 21, Amhiya , 7.) 

The Qur’an confirms the previous Scriptures— 

And when there came unto them an apostle from God, confirming 
that (Scripture) which was with them . . . (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 100.) 

That which we have revealed unto thee of the book (of the Qur’an) is 
the truth, confirming the (Scriptures) which (were revealed) before it. 
(Sur. 35 Malaikah, 28.) 

It was sent down to save the Arabs from the reproach of 
neglecting to read the previous Scriptures. (In the following 
extract we notice ( a ) that had the former Scriptures been in 
Arabic, there would presumably have been no need for the Qur’an ; 
and (5) that there is no hint of any corruption of the Scripture) :— 

And this book which we have (now) sent down is blessed; therefore 
follow it, and fear (God) that ye may obtain mercy: lest ye should say, 
The Scriptures were only sent down unto two people before us; and we 
neglected to peruse them with attention. (Sur. 6 An'um, 155, 156*.) 

The I jaw and the Gospel are believed to point clearly to 
Muhammad— 

. . . who shall follow the apostle, the illiterate prophet, whom they 
shall find written down with them in the Law and the Gospel. (Sur. 

7 Av<7/, 158.) 

The promise of Paradise for true believers who fight for their 
religion rests, according to Muhammad, upon the Law, the Gospel, 
and the Qur’an— 

Verily God hath purchased of the true believers their souls and their 
substance, promising them the enjoyment of paradise on condition that 

* Torch of Guidance, p. 45. 
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they fight for the cause of God: whether they slay or be slain, the 
promise for the same is assuredly due by the Law, and the Gospel, and 
the Qur'an. (Sur. 9 Tcmbah , 112.) 

The above passages are devoid of all force, unless they refer to 
Scriptures accepted as genuine in the days of Muhammad. In 
other words, it is impossible with these texts of the Qur’an before 
us to suppose that any tampering with the text ( talirif-i-lafzl ) was 
believed to have taken place before or during Muhammad’s life¬ 
time. If, therefore, the passages which speak of a talirif are 
interpreted as meaning that the text of the Jewish Scriptures had 
been falsified, there would be a clear contradiction between them 
and the passages just given. But this cannot be, according to the 
express statement of the Qur’an itself, 1 Do they not attentively 
consider the Qur’an ? if it had been from any besides God, they 
► would certainly have found therein many contradictions ’ (Sur. 4 
Nisa , 81). Hence we come again to the same conclusion as 
before, that the only talirif which lias taken place is ma'naici, or 
the perversion of the meaning. 

A few special points in the testimony of the Qur’an to the 
Scriptures may be noticed here. 

(i.) The Qur’an speaks of ‘ the book which Moses brought, a 
light and a direction unto men ’ (Sur. 6 An'am, 92) and of the 
Gospel as ‘ containing direction and light ’ (Sur. 5 Ma'idah , 50; cp. 
28 Qasas, 43 and 3 Al 1 Imran, 2). If the Scriptures, however, had 
then been in a corrupt state, how could they have fulfilled this 
merciful purpose ? 

Objection .—These verses refer to the divine originals, not to 
your spurious copies. 

Answer. —No ! If the original Scriptures had either been lost 
or taken up to heaven, and the existing copies were spurious 
or falsified, how could they serve to guide and enlighten mankind ? 
Besides this, other passages of the Qur’an make it quite clear 
that Muhammad was referring to the Christian Scriptures then 
current. 

(ii.) The office of the Qur’an in relation to the former Scriptures 
was to * confirm’ them (cp. Sur. 2 Baqarah , 40, 4 O (ye) to whom 
the Scriptures have been given, believe in the (revelation) which 
we have sent down, confirming that which is with you ’; and 4 
Nisa, 45), which necessarily implies their genuineness. 

(iii.) The Qur’an was to guard the previous Scriptures, which 
must therefore be in a state of purity, unless the Qur’an has failed 
to fulfil its office. (Cp. Sur. 5 Ma'idah, 52, ‘ We have also sent 
down unto thee the book (of the Qur’an) with truth, confirming 
that Scripture which (was revealed) before it; and preserving the 
same safe (from corruption).’) The following is a practical illustra¬ 
tion of the use of this argument:—‘ The Sultan, in the course of 
conversation, admitted that the Qur’an allows the Scriptures to be 
the Word of God, and itself claims to have been sent from heaven 
in order to preserve intact those Scriptures. Dr. Young pressed 
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the conclusion that if the Qur’an has done its work, the Holy 
Scriptures are uncorrupted, and still remain the very Word of 
God.’* 

(iv.) Jews and Christians are styled in the Qur’an ‘ People of 
the Book ’—a title which could not conceivably have been applied 
to them, had it been known that their Scriptures were corrupt.- — 
4 Suppose the Qur’an had been tampered with, would any good 
Muslims care to be called “ People of the Qur’an,” i.e. possessors of 
a mutilated Scripture ? L trow not.’ f 

(v.) After the fact that the Qur’an in so many places honours 
and praises the Scriptures (v. supra), then to speak of them as 
changed or corrupted is nothing less than to dishonour both 
Muhammad and the Qur’an. (Cp. D, 2 (iii.), infra.) ‘ Marvellous, 
that after all this proof of the purity of the Taurfit, any intelligent 
Muslim should venture to speak of it as changed or tampered with. 
Nay, an imputation of the kind is nought but an imputation on the 
Qur’an itself, which gives them [the children of Israel] the assurance 
of its perfect purity, as is evidenced by the passages quoted, and 
numberless others of equal weight and authority.’ J 

(3) Another way in which the charge of corruption of the 
text of the Scriptures may be met, is by means of what may be 
called the exhaustive argument , by which it is shown successively 
that the alleged tampering could not have occurred either before, 
during, or after the time of Muhammad, and therefore did not 
take place at all. This argument holds a prominent place in all 
English books on the Muhammadan controversy from the time of 
Pfander.S For this reason it need not detain us long. It is of 
the kind most suitable for learned or thoughtful opponents. 
Two brief resumes of the argument will be found below, (a) As 
the charge of tahrif is only made against the Jews in the Qur’an, 
the Old Testament will be dealt with separately first, and it 
will he shown that it could not have been at any time cor¬ 
rupted. ( [b ) The charge of corruption is, however, commonly 
brought against the Christians, too, and they must therefore be 
prepared to meet it. 

( a) || The Old Testament could not have been corrupted by the 
Jews— 

(i.) Before the time of Christ , because of His constant references 
to it, and the absence of any warning by Him that it had been 
falsified. 

(ii.) At the time of Christ , out of hatred of Him, because the 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’* Report, 1903, p. 153. 

t Torch of Guidance, p. 43. 

X lb ., p. 45. 

§ See his Mizdnu'l-Haqq, pt. I., ch. III., pp. 11 sqq. (Eng. tr.); W. R. 
Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Rut i tub ; St. Clair-Tisdafi’s Muhammadan Objections , 
pp. 32-88; cp. also Sweet Firstfruits (Sir Wm. Muir’s translation), pp. 
128-131. 

|| Chiefly from Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Kutuub. As given above, the argu¬ 
ment will probably be found too long and complicated for general use. 

N 
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first passages to be altered would naturally have been the pro¬ 
phecies relating to Him, which still exist. 

(iii.) After Christ, because the Old Testament then came 
into the possession of a multitude of nations, who would have 
detected the imposition. Some true copies, at all events, must 
have survived. Could the Indian Muhammadans, we may 
ask, falsify the Qur’an and not be detected by the Persians, 
Arabians, etc. ? 

(iv.) Before Muhammad's appearance. The reason, as given 
in the Qur’an, why the Jews dissented from Muhammad, was 
envy. Before his appearance, according to the Muhammadan 
theory, Jews and Christians alike were expecting him, and there¬ 
fore the idea of tampering with their Scriptures on his account 
is inconceivable, there being no motive for it. (See Sur. 3 
Al * Imran , 19 and 98 Baiyinah , 1-3, and Sale’s notes on both 
passages.) 

(v.) buriny Muhammad's time. The high testimony of the 
Qur’an to the Scriptures ( e.g . Sur. 5 Maidah , 52, etc.; cp. (2), supra) 
precludes this supposition. And again, had the Jews been guilty 
of tampering with their Scriptures, the fact could easily have been 
proved agr ,v '*t them by the production of uncorrupted copies of 
the Old Testaxuent;. 

(vi.) Or after Muhammad's time. It is evident from the Qur’an 
that the Jews entertained the utmost enmity and contempt towards 
Muhammad and his revelations. They ‘ turned their backs and 
retired afar off’ (Sur 3 At 1 Imran, 23); they 1 make a laughing¬ 
stock and a jest of your religion ’ (Sur. 5 Maidah, 62) ; and are ‘ the 
most violent of (all) men in enmity against the true believers * 
(ver. 85). Why, then, should they then have falsified their Holy 
Book for this 1 prophet ’ in whom they did not believe, contrary to 
the solemn injunctions of God ? (‘ Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish from it,’ Deut. 
iv. 2). Besides this, the existing copies agree with those written 
before Muhammad’s time. 

(ft) The Scriptures have been at no time corrupted by the 
Christians— 

(i.) Either before Muhammad's time * 

(a) Above ail, because of the testimony of the Qur’an. 

(ft) Because of the existence of ancient MSS., some of them 
dating from long before the time of Muhammad, which are in 
substantial agreement with one another and the copies now 
in use. 

(c) The writings of the Christian Fathers are all religious works, 
chiefly commentaries on the Scriptures, from which they quote 
largely. Here, too, the same agreement is observable. Thus we 
have writings of Clemens Bomanus, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
IrentBus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Tertullian, from a.d. 120 to 
a.d. 200; of Origen and Cyprian in the third century; and 
* Chiefly from Pfander’s Misdnu'l-Haqq. 
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Eusebius, Ephraem Syrus, Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and Augustine in the fourth and fifth. 

(d) For three hundred years after the time of the Apostles the 
Christians were bitterly hated and persecuted. It is impossible to 
imagine that they would deliberately corrupt those Scriptures 
which were their greatest comfort in their tribulations, and for the 
sake of their belief in which they were willing to suffer such 
things. 

( o ) To successfully corrupt the Scriptures, a universal agree¬ 
ment to carry out the wicked design would have been necessary 
among all Christians throughout the world. This would be mani¬ 
festly impossible. Asia Minor, Syria, Greece, Egypt, and North 
Africa were all Christian in the days of Muhammad. So were 
Italy, France, Spain, England, and the greater part of Germany. 
And Christians were to be found in Arabia, Persia, and India. 
Had the Church in Italy, for example, tampered with the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Church in North Africa would have convicted them of 
it. If Syrian or Arabian Christians had falsified the text of Scrip¬ 
ture, the fact would have been brought to light by Christians of 
other countries. 

(/') The enmity between Jews and Christians rendered falsifi¬ 
cation of the Scriptures impossible on either side. 

(//) The same remark applies to the strife a , Christian 

parties and sects. Besides being, on the face of beyond the 
bounds of possibility, nothing would have given such a handle to 
opponents as any attempt to tamper with Scripture. 

(//) History is silent as to any such thing. The disputes among 
Christians had to do with questions of interpretation. The charge 
of corrupting the Scriptures was never made. 

(ii.) Or after the age of Muhammad * 

(a) 1 How could it have been possible, unless they had all 
agreed in the alterations ? And had they agreed, they would 
surely have first settled their differences, and come to one religion, 
ritual, and doctrine. But they continued in their variances and 
hatred, and here you still find them opposed to one another, and 
yet holding to one vnd the same Book in their different tongues 
and divers Churches, a clear proof that there has been no tamper¬ 
ing with their Scriptures. So that if these were not corrupted 
before the rise of Islam, they could not possibly have been cor¬ 
rupted after.’ f 

(li) There was no motive for them to corrupt the Scripture. If 
they had had an object, ‘it would surely have been to remove 
those passages which condemn such portions of their teaching, 

* From Sweet Firstfruits , where the argument is put with admirable 
force and brevity into the mouth of one of the speakers. (For tho im¬ 
possibility of the Scriptures being corrupted during the time of Muhammad, 
cp. (a) (v.) sit]>ra; a similar argument to the one there given might be 
used here.) 

t 16., p. 129. 
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rites and ritual, and modes of worship as are opposed to the Scrip* 
ture, and lead each of the opposing sects to do this in accord with 
its own practice. In particular, would they not have removed the 
stringent commands against the use of images and pictures, and 
worship of the creature ?—practices which prevailed, and still pre¬ 
vail, in many of the chief Churches. But, thanks to Cod, they 
never ventured to stretch out their hand against these; and 
there they remain, a witness against their declension from the 
truth.’ * 

Two simple instances may be given in conclusion of the prac¬ 
tical use of the above argument: (a) two Persian schoolboys 
were asking a convert one day whether the Gospel they read at 
school was the uncorrupted one or not. One of them brought 
forward a verse from the Qur’an alleging corruption, but only in 
reference to the Tam'dt. The convert replied that it was nowhere 
asserted in the Qur’an that the Itijll had been corrupted; and they 
could easily satisfy themselves from history whether it had been 
corrupted after that time or not. This was readily acquiesced in. 
(//) The following incident is related by a colporteur working on 
the Nile: ‘ “ But,” replied the first speaker [the companion of an 
officer], “do you suppose this Bible is the same as that which 
came down unto the prophets ? Has it not been changed by the 
Christians ? ” “ No,” was the officer’s reply, “ that cannot be, for 

as to the Old Testament, you are aware if the Christians should 
change it the Jews, who are ever standing in watch, would object; 
and as to the New Testament, yoir know that there are many 
sects of Christians, and if one sect should change anything in it, 
the other sects would oppose.” So the stranger was put to shame 
and talked no more.’ t 

4. Other Muhammadan arguments. —From the evidence 
of the Qur’an we pass naturally to the consideration of other argu¬ 
ments by means of which Muhammadans seek to uphold their 
views. There can be no doubt that the Christian controversialist 
does right to take his stand on the unequivocal testimony of the 
Qur’an, and will do well positively to refuse to admit that the ver¬ 
dict of this, the highest authority to which the Muslim can appeal, 
is other than that which it obviously appears to be. It is likely, 
however, that even if the Muhammadan ultimately yields here, his 
mind will revert before or afterwards to the old arguments with 
which he has long been familiar. He will feel that they present a 
formidable obstacle to his acceptance of the Christian view. And 
in order that they may be satisfactorily disposed of, it is necessary 
to be prepared to show the Muhammadan that the foundations on 
which his arguments are built will not bear the superstructure— 

* Sweet First fruits, p. 180. Cp. ib., p. 37: ‘ Thus the Western Church 
omitted the second commandment from its service and ritual, and to make up 
the number divided the tenth into two; but did not venture to touch the text 
in the Taurdt itself.* 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Repen t, 1903, p. 156. 
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that the supports are weak, and the evidence on the opposite side 
overwhelming. This will form the subject of this and the following 
section. 

(1) If the Jeios , d is sometimes alleged , had possessed the true and 
nncor nip fed Scriptures , why did they not heliere in Jesus, their pro¬ 
mised Messiah , when He came ? 

Answer. — (a) Unbelief is no proof of the truth or falsity of 
religion. Your own Qur’an often implies that true believers" are 
few in number. 

(h) It is well known throughout the world that tiie Jews aie 
contentious {Utjifj. (The Lord Himself, Moses, Hezekiali and 
Stephen testified of them that they were, and had been, a stiff¬ 
necked people; Ex. xxxii. 9 ; xxxiv. 9; 2 Cliron. xxx. 8; Acts 
vii. 51.) Why did they not believe in your ‘ Prophet ’ ? You 
would say, because of this same characteristic contentiousness 
(lijlijat). Similarly in the time of Jesus. And if people won’t 
believe when the prophet is with them, how is it possible that 
they should do so at another time on the evidence of books 
alone, when the prophet himself is withdrawn from sight ? 

{(') Granting for the moment the corruption of the Old Testa¬ 
ment- your Qur’an, you say, is not corrupted: why, then, do the 
.lews not believe in that? 

( d ) Prejudice blinds their eyes. 

When self-interest came in, oxccllenco vanished: 

The heart cast a hundred veils before the eye.* 

Belief depends on a willing heart. We have the same 
Scriptures now as the Jews had then. We Christians have 
believed them. And year by year some from among the .Jews 
also in different countries receive the testimony of these same 
Scriptures to Jesus the Messiah, and believe in Him. The evi¬ 
dence is sufficient for them, and it would also have sufficed for 
the Jews of our Lord’s age if their minds had been free from 
prejudice and their hearts open to the truth. They regarded 
themselves as God’s chosen people, who ought not to be under 
bondage to any earthly power (cp. St. John viii. 33), and expected 
their Messiah to free them from the Roman yoke. But when it 
became evident that Christ’s kingdom was unworldly and spiritual 
(cp. St. John vi. 15; St. Luke xxii. 24-27) and offered no en¬ 
couragement to their political ambitions, they would have none of 
it. The prophets who preceded Christ were similarly treated by 
them (St. Luke xi. 47-51, 1 the blood of all the prophets ’; xiii. 33, 
‘it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem’); and 
finally John the Baptist was rejected by large sections of the 
upper classes (St. Luke vii. 30, * the Pharisees and the lawyers 
rejected for themselves the counsel of God, being not baptized of 

* Chun gharaz amad, hunar pushldah shud : 

Sad hijiib az dil bih su-ye dldah shud. 

Masnawi , bk. 1. 
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him’). French’s answer to the same argument may be given 
here. Of a visit paid by him to the Agurpara Schools, Calcutta, 
soon after his arrival in India, he wrote— 

They [the scholars] asked me to explain how it was that the Jews, 
who were so entirely acquainted with the facts of Christianity, did not 
believe in them. I could only show them that it had been prophesied 
before it should be so; that knowing the truth was a widely different 
thing* from embracing* it; and that we yet looked for the time when the 
Jews should be gathered in. # 

(2) The Jews , again, are mid to have falsified their Scriptures at 
the time of Christ out of envy and hatred towards Him A 

(a) Had the Jews been minded to do this, the very lirst 
passages which they would have altered would have been those 
relating to the Saviour, such as Is. vii. 14; xi. 1-5 ; liii.; Dan. 
ix. 24-27; Mic. v. 2; Zech. xii. 10; and Ps. xxii. 16-18. And 
the next would have been those relating to their backslidings 
and idolatry and their punishment, all of which remain to 
this day.t 

(b) No adequate motive can be assigned for such action. ‘ To 
tamper with Scripture could only be with some object, as of an 
enemy to deceive, or to remove a blessing from an envied one, or 
to gain an unfair advantage. Now, if any man of intelligence 
reads the Taurfit as it is in the hands of the Jews, ho cannot but 
see that it is full of nothing but goodness and blessing to them. 
Thus the promise is there given of One from amongst them to be 
born of a Virgin, in Bethlehem of Judaea, of the tribe of Judah and 
lineage of David, and His going forth from before all time ’ (Mic. 
v. 2). Tfce 53rd chapter of Isaiah tells of His rejection by men, 
though He came to be their Saviour and Sin-bearer. Dan. ix. 
24-27 fixes the time of the appearance of Jesus, 490 years after 
the restoration of Jerusalem by Cyrus the Persian. ‘ We find no 
attempt at any alteration here, for any intelligent reader will see 
that if the Jews had entertained any desire of change it would 
have been to shorten the period here mentioned, and to have 
altered or expunged the prophecies in the chapter of Isaiah given 
above regarding their rejection and crucifixion of Christ and their 
rebellion against Him. All this shows that where the Jews might 
have felt it the most they left the text of their Tauriit sound and 
untouched.’ § 

(r) The Jews were commanded by God not to add to, or 
diminish aught from, His commands (Deut. iv. 2; xii. 32; cp. 
Prov. xxx. 6; Rev. xxii. 18). And so strictly did they obey this 
command that they even counted the words and letters of every 

* Life, I. p. 27. 

t The following answers to this argument are mainly derived from 
Pfander’s Mizanu'l-Haqq . 

1 Sweet Firstfruits , p. 127. 

§ Torch of Guidance , pp. 41, 42. 
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book to guard against the addition or loss of a single word or 
letter. The copies now in the hands of the Christians are exactly 
the same as those in use among the Jews. 

(r/) Most of the early Christians were Jews. Had there been 
any corruption of the Ploly Books at or before the time of Christ, 
they would have been aware of it, and disclosed the fact after they 
became Christians. We find, however, no mention of anything of 
the kind. The first Christian teachers only charge the Jews with 
wrong interpretation of those passages which refer to Christ. 

( 1 e) Christ and His Apostles in the pages of the New Testa¬ 
ment constantly refer to the writings of the Old, and regard them 
as the genuine, inspired Word of God. Had they been tampered 
with, Christ would certainly have declared the fact, indicated the 
corrupted passages, and corrected them. 

Objection. —Justin Martyr charges the Jews with altering certain 
verses, and Irenaous and many of the Latin Fathers have repeated 
the accusation. 

Answer. —(i.) He did not know Hebrew, and finding differences 
between his Greek translation and the Hebrew in the hands of 
the Jews, thought they had altered their copies, whereas it is the 
Greek translation which is wrong in certain places, not the Hebrew 
copies.* The charges * have no internal probability, were never 
made strong points in argument, and indeed have long been given 
up ; and if some few critics have expressed a belief of wilful 
perversion of Ps. xxii. 10, it has not found general concurrence.’ t 

(ii.) We may add, Justin Martyr may have said these things, 
but did not prove them; and the other writers only echoed his 
words. 

(iii.) His testimony in this matter is not so weighty as that 
of the famous Jewish historian, Josephus, who, ‘writing whilst 
the fourth Evangelist was yet alive, says, “ They [the sacred 
Hebrew Scriptures] are justly believed to be divine ... no one 
being bold enough to add to them or to take from them, or to 
alter them.” ( Against Apion, i. 8.’ J) 

(iv.) Most important of all, Justin Martyr’s words have no 
weight at all compared with the testimony of Christ in numerous 
instances where He directly or indirectly refers to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

(3) The Jews are accused of faking away the prophecies relating to 
Muhammad. 

This charge may naturally have arisen from the fact that some 
of the Jews believed or professed to believe in Muhammad.S And 

* Pfander, MizdmCl-Haqq. 

t The Missionary , vol. IV., pt. 3, p. 220, * An examination of certain state¬ 
ments in the Koran,’ etc. The writer of the article refers to Justin Martyr’s 
Dial, cum Trypli sec. 71-73, pp. 246-252; Ed. Otto, with the notes; and 
Bochart, Hieron., vol. I., 1. 3, c. 6, pp. 783-784. 

X The Record, April 1,1892, p. 340, Canon Girdlestone’s Doctor Doctorum , 
Kill. 

§ Vid. Wherry, on Siir. 17 Bani Isrd’il, 108. 
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when the other Jews asserted that their books contained nothing 
to support his claims, they would be met with the retort that they 
had changed them. Many Muhammadan ‘ ulamfi * * * § repeat this 
accusation, and say that the Jews and Christians were unanimously 
expecting Muhammad, but out of envy and hatred refused to 
accept him when he came and corrupted their books in order to 
hide their unbelief.* Such teaching from their authorized re¬ 
ligious guides is enough to account for Muhammadans in the 
streets of Fez, Morocco, handing back the colporteur’s books 
with a curse, or for others saying they are good books, while 
excusing themselves from buying them on the ground that they 
do ‘ not contain the name of Muhammad/f Here, again, Muham¬ 
madan disputants are not agreed, for while some bring forward 
the charge just mentioned, others try hard to find references to 
Muhammad in the prophet like Moses, who was to arise (Dent, 
xviii.), and the Paraclete (St. John xiv., xvi.). The following 
answers may be given:— 

(i.) * The Qur’an accuses “the People of the Book ” of denying 
Muhammad, though they had in their Scripture a description of 
him so clear that they knew him to be the Prophet of the Lord 
even as they knew their own children.J The intelligent reader 
must see that this proves the absence of any attempt at change, 
for had they been guilty of tampering, surely the first thing that 
occurred to them as his adversaries would have been to remove 
any such description of the Prophet from their Scripture—the 
clearest proof that tampering was never dreamt of.’ § 

(ii.) The Jews never ventured to touch the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah, though they had every reason to do so. Hence 
there is no ground for supposing that they changed any passages 
referring to Muhammad, where the inducement to do so would 
have been much less.|| 

(4) The admitted existence of various readinys in the Scriptures is 
pvt forward by some Muhammadans as proof of their corruption. 

Now, it is true that the same charge can be made against the 
Qur’an itself, though it is doubtful how far any practical use can 
be made of it. Pfander tells us that if two copies of the Qur’an 
with commentaries be compared together from Sur. 12 Yusuf to 
Sur. 81 Takwlr , thirty-three words will be found containing varia¬ 
tions of letters ; and he argues that a full examination of numerous 
copies of the whole Qur’an brought from different countries would 
disclose many more such variations over and above mere differences 
of vocalization. Baizawl records in his commentary sixty-nine 

* Pfander, Mlzanu'l-Haqq; Sale on Sur. 98 Baiyinah , 1-8. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report, 1904, p. 176. 

t Sur. 2 Baqarah , 147; 6 An 1 dm, 20. Cp. 8 Al 1 Imran , 70, where the 
charge is made that they ‘ clothe truth with vanity, and knowingly hide the 
truth.* 

§ Torch of Guidance , p. 43. Cp. Su'eet Firstfruits , p. 133. 

|| Cp. Aikman’s Sulasut Tnl Kutuub , pp. 36, 87. 
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various readings in Sur. 17 Bam Isra'il , and in Sur. 18 Kahf 
ninety-one, though these are not very long chapters of the Qur’an. 
Inlander concludes by saying that if all the Surahs were carefully 
examined thousands of variations would be discovered not only in 
the vowel points, but even in words and sentences, of which he 
gives instances.* Care, however, should be taken not to press 
the point too far and provoke the rejoinder that the copyist 
was ignorant or untrustworthy. And the tradition must not he 
forgotten, which relates that the ‘ prophet ’ said, ‘ Verily, the 
Qur'an was sent down in seven dialects.’ | But ‘ Osman, fearful of 
the difference which might arise amongst people, ordered all other 
dialects to be expunged from the Qur'an except the Qurais/i.' J 
Two cautions may be borne in mind: (a) Though there is a 
strong case against the Qur’an, it would be both ill-advised and 
perfectly useless to attempt to wring from the Muhammadan a 
confession that it was on this account a corrupt and untrust¬ 
worthy book, so highly does he venerate it on many other grounds 
as well as on the alleged testimony of God Himself to the purity 
of the text: 4 We have surely sent down the Qur’an, and we will 
certainly preserve the same (from corruption),’ (Sur. 15 Hajr, 9; 
but see Wherry, in lor. See also Sur. 11 Hud , 2). Moreover, two 
wrongs do not make one right. The ‘ tu quoque ’ argument will 
not substantiate our case, and is only too likely to irritate. The 
corruption of the Qur’an, even if it could be demonstrated, would 
not prove the Bible to be free from corruption. 

(If) We must also be on our guard against making the same 
kind of unsupported charges of corruption against the Qur’an 
which we deprecate the Muhammadan making against our Scrip¬ 
tures. We should advance nothing we cannot prove amply.—The 
following line of argument may possibly be found useful:— 

(i.) Almost all ancient books are liable to the occurrence of 
various readings, as is the case not only with our respective 
Scriptures, but also with the Greek and Latin classics for example. 

(ii.) But though we admit the existence of verbal variations in 
our Scriptures, and in rare places even of additions, the fullest 
examination of ancient Christian MSS. and religious writings fails 
to show that any important doctrine has been modified or new 
doctiine introduced into the Scriptures.§ 

(iii.) We might make similar charges against the Qur’an. We 
do not forget its manner of compilation and recension. But for 
practical purposes we agree to accept it as * an authentic record 
of Muhammad’s revelations.’ || And so with the Bible; until you 
bring forward conclusive evidence from MSS. or recognized 
Christian writers to show that its essential teaching and contents 

* Mizanu'l-Haqq , pp. 49, 50 (Persian translation), 
t Mishka tu ’ l-Masd bih, bk. VIII., ch. HI., pt. I. 

X 16., pt. III. ' * 

§ Cp. Mizunu'l-Haqq. 

|| Muir, Life of Mahomet , p. xxvi. 
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have been altered, we cannot take any notice of vague unsupported 
charges. 

(5) The same conclusion has sometimes been drawn from differences 
in the various translations of the Bible. 

(i.) But many of these, as the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate, 
existed long before the rise of Islam. ‘ If discrepancies in these 
had affected the divine teaching of the Scriptures, the Prophet 
would never have commended them as he did, nor enjoined their 
observance on the Jews and Christians.’ * * * § 

Objection. —* The Arabs had only the Hebrew text, and knew 
nothing of the various translations.* 

Answer. —‘ Such reasoning would impugn the knowledge which, 
as a prophet, Muhammad must have had of the discrepancies in 
the various translations.’ f 

(ii.) Different translators, one better than another, will trans¬ 
late the same passage differently. The Persian and Urdu 
interlinear translations of the Qur’an, for example, exhibit such 
differences, although both are literal word for word renderings. 

(iii.) Incorrect translation does not affect the originals. If a 
similar objection were made to the translations of the Qur’an 
above-mentioned on account of differences of translation, the 
reply would at once be given that, if the Arabic originals agree, 
the criticism is of no value. 

(iv.) In spite of some variations, the chapters and essential 
contents of the Bible are the same in all the translations.} 

5. Christian counter-arguments .—(1) The Muhammadan 
may be politely told that he is not a true N'/di amnia dan if he refuses 
to accept the Gospel. If he turns round and asks, Do you accept 
as true the words of the Qur’an ? we may reply, I bring forward 
these arguments for you. § 

(2) It has never been shown, as you Muhammadans who make 
the charge are bound to do, when, by whom , or in what manner the 
Scriptures are corr upted , or which are the corrupted passages. Certain 
unproved charges are brought against the Jews. But even if it 
be granted that they may have had a motive for falsifying their 
Scriptures, it is by no means clear why the Christians should have 
done so. Instead of bare assertions, we require proofs from the 
works of accepted Jewish or Christian writers. 

(8) If you say the Gospel is corrupted, is it this one which I 
have in my hand , or some other one ? 

(i.) It cannot be this one, because this is the same Gospel as 
was in existence before Muhammad’s time, as is proved by MSS. 
which we still possess. 

(ii.) If, however, you assert the contrary, and declare this to 

* Siveet Firstfruits, p. 87. 

t lb., p. 88. 

X (ii.)—(iv.) are from Pfander’s Mteanu'LHaqq. 

§ Suggested by Benjamin Badal, a devoted colporteur of the Br. and For. 
Bible Society in Persia. 
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be the corrupted Gospel, whore is the true one which Muhammad 
praised and which was clearly in existense in his time ? Produce 
it if you can, that we may see it and compare the two together; 
or at least, bring forward reliable testimony from Christian sources 
to prove your point. 

(4) The argument from prophecy . The existence of fulfilled 
prophecies shows that the Bible has not been tampered with. 

Objection .—The prophecies were interpolated after the event. 

Answer. —Many of the prophecies are of a nature that would 
be most displeasing to the Jews, such as their punishment for 
idolatry, which they would therefore have been the last to fabri¬ 
cate. * * * § Copies of the original text and of the Septuagint translation 
had already been spread over the world long before the event, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem and other great cities in the 
East.’ * The Captivity, the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, 
the dispersion of the Jews, the coming of the Messiah and His 
rejection by His chosen people, were all foretold in Scriptures 
existing long before the events came to pass.f 

(5) Argument from the contents of the Bible. The Bible as it 
stands is a harmonious whole, and the Qur’an itself bears clear 
testimony to some of its most precious truths. 

(ft) The Bible would be a meaningless book without redemp¬ 
tion through Christ foretold and fulfilled. ‘ The tidings of ransom, 
and the fulfilment of them in Jesus the Messiah, is as necessary 
to the life of Scripture as the soul is to the body. When the soul 
departs, the human frame becomes stiff and rigid, and of no 
further use; just so, if the tidings of redemption, and that through 
the divine Saviour, wore away, the Scripture would be vain and 
jneaningless.J 

(b) The Bible, which tells us of God’s wrath against sinners and 
of the punishment of sin, would only be a cause of fear and dread 
to us without the good news of a Saviour, of which the Old 
Testament tells us, and the means of obtaining redemption and 
righteousness through Him, which we learn from the New 
Testament. § 

(r) ‘ The clear testimony of the Qur’an given to the previous 
revelation and the person of the Christ.’ One of the characters 
in Street Fir rtf mils works this out under five headings, arranging 
the testimony of the Old Testament, the Gospel and the Qur’an in 
three parallel columns on a great sheet or table. || The following 
are the headings, with the texts given under each, from the Arabic 
edition, where the quotations are given in full. (The references to 
the Qur’an have been made to correspond with the numbering in 
Wherry’s edition.) 

* Sweet Firstfruits , p. 39. 

t See e.g. Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy . 

% Torch of Guidance , p. 42. 

§ Ibid . 

|| Sivect Firstfruit8 f p. 44 and the note. 
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1. Old Testament. 

2. Gospel. 

a. Qur’uii. 

T. Emmanuel. 

Isa. vii. 14. 

Isa. ix. 6. 

j 

i 

Matt. i. 23. 

Luke i. 30, 31, 
34, 35. 

3 AL 1 Imran, 45. 
46. 

19 Maryam. 20, 
21. 

11. The Word. 

Ps. cx. 1. 

Mic. v. 2. 

John i. 1, 14. 

Col. i. 17. 

1 John v. 20. 
Rom. ix. 5. 

4 AW, 1G9. 

57 Undid , 27. 

III. Blessing to man¬ 
kind from the seed 
of Abraham and in 
the line of David. 

Gen. xxvi. 4. 
Gen. xxviii. 14. 
Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 
Tsa. xi. 10. 

Acts iii. 25, 2G. 
Rom. xv. 12. 

6 Art am, 154. 

156, 157. 

5 Md'idah, 51. 

IV. The death of Christ. 

Isa. liii. 12. 

Ps. xxii. 10, 17. 

John xix. 1, 2. 
Mark xv. 25,27, 
and 28. 

John xix. 30,33. 

3 Al * Imran, 54. 

V. The Resurrection. 

Ps. xvi. 9, 10. 

Luke xxiv. 5, 6. 

19 Maryam, 34, 


35. 


(6) The corruption of the Scriptures is incredible when ire re;fard 
the matter from the dtrine side . 

(i.) As God promises to guard the Qur’an from corruption 
(Sfir. 15 Hajr, 9, and the Muslim commentators in foe. ; and ttfir. 
II Hud, 2 ; cp. Wherry’s notes on both passages), in like manner 
it is to be expected that He has extended the same protecting care 
to the other divine books which have emanated from Himself. 
There is the strongest possible presumption in favour of this. 

(ii.) Is God just or not? Of course He is just. Then how 
could He allow the Gospel to be corrupted? Will He ever allow 
the world to be bldmjjat —without proof of and witness to revealed 
truth? Assuredly, no. (Both Sunnis and ShTahs are equally 
emphatic on this point.) Then He cannot have permitted the 
Gospel, which was the only hujjat from the age of Christ to that 
of Muhammad, whom you regard as His successor, to become 
corrupted. The prophets come and deliver their message and 
pass away. If their writings do not remain in the world, or if 
they become corrupted, what have mankind left to guide them ? * 

(7) It is incredible also on man's side. —It is impossible to 
imagine that the Jews would be guilty of wilfully tampering with 
the Holy Books in which they believed and which they looked upon 
as from God. Here was the repository of all they held most dear 
and sacred. In them were recorded the call of their great ancestor 
Abraham, the establishment of God's covenant with His chosen 
people, and the giving of the Law. Their Bible was the charter 

* From the colporteur alluded to above. 
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of all their privileges.* Would a man conceivably falsify the legal 
instrument by which great and inestimable benefits were secured 
to him ? When, moreover, it may be added, did they become so 
immoral and dead to all religion (bidin) as to commit so great a 
sin as tampering with God’s Word ? And why, again, being in 
such a state of depravity, did they think it worth their while 
to take the trouble to do so ? 

(8) The corruption of the Scriptures ivas, moreover , impossible . 

(i.) They were in the hands of Christians as well as Jews. 
Had the Jews falsified their own copies, they could not have done 
the same to those in the hands of the Christians. 

(ii.) If the Jews of Muhammad’s time had succeeded in 
altering their Scriptures, they would not have been able to do this 
to the different versions, some of which, as the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac, had been in existence long before the rise 
of Islam. 

(iii.) The Gospel began to be translated into different languages 
from the time of the Apostles, and therefore could not have been 
afterwards corrupted. For, granting that the original might have 
suffered corruption, it is simply incredible that all the versions 
could have been simultaneously falsified. 

(iv.) There were undoubtedly honest and sincere converts to 
Islam, from Judaism and Christianity. They would have had no 
motive for corrupting the Scriptures, but every inducement on the 
contrary to take all precautions to preserve them pure and intact 
(Sur. 7 A 'rdf 160; 3 At ‘Imran, 113, 114; 5 Maidafi, 70).f 

(9) (For Sunnis only.) The ShPahs say that your Qur’an has 
been corrupted by the omission of passages in praise of the house 
of ‘All. Of course you deny it, and say it is a false accusation. 
It is exactly the same with the similar charges made by you 
against the Gospel. Assertion without proof is of no value. 

(10) (For ShVahs only.) If corruption of the text be a bad 
thing, why. do your learned divines admit it in the case of your 
Qur’an ? This they do on the authority of the Imams. Thus, for 
instance, in the ‘Ainu'l-Hay at, by MajlisI Muhammad Baqir, it is 
related that Jaffarr-s-Sadiq (the sixth Imam) said, 4 In Surah (33) 
Ahzdb many excellencies of the men and women of the Quraish, 
and others besides them, were recorded, and it was longer than 
Surah (2) Baqarah , but they (the Caliphs before ‘All) abbreviated 
and corrupted it.’ In the Dab is tan-1 maza/i ib the whole of what 
purports to be a missing Surah of the Qur’an is given. It contains 
praise of ‘All, and censure of his predecessors, and is said to have 
been removed from the Qur’an by Osman. The following are a 
few passages from it: ‘ O ye who believed, believe in the two 
lights (Muhammad and ‘All), whom we sent to read to you my 
signs, and cause you to fear the punishment of the Great Day.’ 
* Certainly ‘All is one of the pious, and we will certainly render to 

* Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Kutuub, p. 32. 
t Muir, The Cor an, p. 233, and references there given. 
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him in full His rights at the Day of Judgment.' * Certainly their 
enemies (/>. those of ‘All and his House) are sinful Imams.’ 
‘ Upon those who oppressed them after thee is my wrath; 
certainly they are a bad people, and shall suffer loss.’ 

(D) The Supposition that the Existing Scriptures are * 
Inferior Substitutes for the Divine Originals. 

1. Introductory: The Muhammadan point of view.- (i.) 
On one occasion when some Bashkirs were taking books from a 
colporteur in the valley of the Yolgo, a Muhammadan Tartar said 
to them, 1 These books are of no use to you, they are only tales.’ 
4 Then,’ says the colporteur, 4 1 read aloud from the Qur’an the 
passage which declares that the Gospel is a holy book sent down 
from God, and that Muhammad orders belief in it, and in the 
other holy writings of the Old Testament.’ The Tartar could make 
no reply to this, and afterwards came himself and bought a 
Gospel.* 

There is more behind the above scornful allusion to the Word 
of God as 4 only tales ’ than appears on the surface. And it is this 
which first of all demands a few words of explanation, in order to 
make clear the nature of one of the fundamental objections of the 
Muhammadan to the Christian Scriptures. 

He believes that his Qur’an existed from all eternity in the 
essence of God, and that it contains nothing but the very words 
of God Himself, communicated to Muhammad. The origin of this 
idea is to be found in the fact that many passages of the Qur’an 
begin with the command 4 say,’ which is supposed to be addressed 
by God to the 4 prophet.’ But when he turns to the Pentateuch 
he finds that much of it is history and is not, as the Qur’an is 
supposed to be, the actual words of God. Similarly there are in 
the New Testament comparatively few of Christ’s own words. To 
the Muhammadan it appears to be a book of reminiscences 
recorded by some of His Apostles and companions. Besides 
narratives of His life and teaching, and that of some of the chief 
Apostles, it contains Epistles addressed to Churches or individuals, 
and an Apocalypse dealing with the future fortunes of the Church 
of Christ to the end of time. On this account the Muhammadan 
regards the sacred volume of the Christians as of less intrinsic 
value than his own Qur’an. And he explains the fact by the bold 
assertion that the originals have perished f from the earth, and 
that the books now bearing their names are nothing more or less 
than a body of traditions. J But this is not all. Not only are the 
Scriptures not the Word of God in the sense that the Qur’an is 
supposed to be, but on account of their extraordinary contents 
they do not, in the eye of the Muhammadan, even merit the same 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report, 1901, p. 11S. 

t Cp. Hughes, Diet . of Islam, s. v. ‘ Corruption of the Scriptures.’ 

% Cp. Sell’s Faith of Isliim, p. 16. 
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honour and consideration as that paid to his own traditions, which 
take rank with the Qur'an itself as inspired (Vid. 4, infra). In a 
word, the nature of many passages of the Scriptures is, according 
to the Muhammadan view, such as to make it clear that they are 
most inferior substitutes for the divine exemplars, being permeated 
with error, and therefore worthless as guides. 

(ii.) How, we naturally ask, did this idea occur, and what 
does the Muhammadan bring forward to support it ? It may 
easily be believed that it arose in some such way as this. Among 
other things the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and the divine 
Sonship of Christ, and the absence of definite allusions by name 
to his own ‘ prophet,’ which the Qur’an and his traditions led the 
Muhammadan to expect to find in the Bible, shocked and 
scandalized him. While in this frame of mind and anxious to 
discredit the Scriptures and rob them of all authority, he con¬ 
veniently happened upon the tradition of Ezra as held by the 
Jews, related in 2 Esdras, or mentioned by some of the Christian 
Fathers; * or he discovered St. Luke’s reference to other written 
versions of the Gospel history (i. 1-4) ; or St. Paul’s startling 
allusion to ‘a different Gospel’ (Gal. i. 6-9). This he eagerly 
seized upon, as supplying him with the very thing he needed; 
although fuller knowledge and a just interpretation would have 
robbed the evidence of every shadow of the significance which he 
sought to attach to it. Yet still to-day the Muhammadan will 
often repeat the bold assertion that the Pentateuch was lost at the 
Captivity, and the Injll taken up by Jesus into heaven, on which 
account the Jews and Christians compiled their spurious 
Scriptures. 

* That Ezra was in some special way connected witli the Law, and 
rendered special service to it, is stated both in Jewish tradition (‘The Law 
was forgotten out of Israel: Ezra came up [Ezra vii. 6], and established it.’ 
Succah 20a) and in the canonical Book of Ezra, which records that Ezra was 
4 a ready scribe in the law of Moses ’ (Ezra vii. 6). Tradition has magnified 
and extended his work, till it takes the form in which we find it in 2 Esdras. 
By a transparent fiction it was supposed that 4 Ezra, by a divine inspiration of 
momory, reproduced the whole of the Scriptures of the Old Testament which 
had been burnt by the Chaldscans.’ So believed Irenaius, Tortullian, Clement 
Alex., and Augustine; probably deriving their opinion from the legend in 
2 Esdras xiv. 1-10, 23-44, which relates how Ezra retired ‘ into tho field * 
with five scribes for forty days. Then he was mysteriously presented with 4 a 
full cup, which was full as it wore with water, but the colour of it was like 
fire.’ After drinking it, his heart was illuminated and his momory strength¬ 
ened, and within the forty days the scribes wrote at his dictation 204 books. 
The Second Book of Esdras is generally agreed to have been written towards- 
the close of the first century a.d. It is extant in Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Armenian. (Stanley, Jewish Church , vol. iii. pp. 121-122; Churton’s 
edition of the Apocrypha , p. 68; Driver, Introduction to the TAtcrature of the 
Old Testament , pp. xxx.-xxxii.) If the above-mentioned tradition possessed any 
weight as evidence of the loss of the original Pontateuch, this would be 
completely balanced by the testimony of the same authority to its perfect 
restoration. In explaining the words 4 The Jews say, Ezra is the son of God ’ 
(Sfir. 9 Taubah , 30), some Muhammadan commentators say the words were 
uttered by the Jews out of astonishment at Ezra’s miraculous restoration of 
the Scriptures (Sale, in Zoc.). 
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Thus the Muhammadan attempts here to effect a master¬ 
stroke. For nothing less than this would it be, if by a single 
word he could put the Scriptures of the Jew and Christian for 
ever out of court, and deliver himself from all obligation to read 
or understand them or reconcile with them the momentous 
departures contained in his Qur’an from the former revelations of 
Cod to mankind. 

In the following pages we may first of all discuss the idea that 
the original Scriptures were lost or removed (2), and that the 
present Gospel contains only valueless traditions (3), and then 
compare the inspiration of our Scriptures with that claimed for 
the Qur’an and the Traditions; reserving for the next section (E) 
the consideration of a few special passages or topics, which are 
supposed to support the Muhammadan view. 

2 . The supposed loss of the original Scriptures.— 
Although the Muhammadan is in fairness bound to show good 
reason for liis assertion, it is well to have short, forcible arguments 
ready on our side to demonstrate the absurdity of the supposed 
loss of the Scriptures. 

(i.) Assuming the Gospel was brought from heaven in the way 
that Muhammadans believe, we ask, Did Jesus bring it for Himseif 
or for His people? Clearly it cannot have been for Himself, for 
He was a Prophet and knew God’s will. It must therefore have 
been for His people, to guide them into the way of truth. It 
would have been great injustice if Jesus had taken it up again 
into heaven. What proof {hujat) would then have remained in 
the world to testify to the true religion? For such hujjat must 
either be the person (nafs) of the prophet, or his word (katfnn). 
(The same argument may be applied to the case of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the age before Christ.) Illustration .— 
How unaccountable and unjustifiable would it be if a king were 
to devise means of depriving his people at his death of the laws 
he had established for their well-being during his lifetime! 

Objection (i.)~ -The effect of a cause perishes with the cessation of 
the cause , as, for example, a wall collapses if the foundation be 
removed, or the light and heat of a fire cease when the fire goes 
out. In a similar way Jesus was the cause of the Injll, and when 
He left this world, the Injll passed with Him from earth to 
heaven. 

Answer .—Why did not the same take place and for the same 
reason, in the case of the Taurat and the Qur’an ? 

Objection (ii.).—The Injll was taken up into heaven because 
the people to whom it was given did not obey it. 

Answer. —(rt) But what of all the generations between Christ 
and Muhammad? 

(b) And again, granting that this objection might possibly be 
urged against the Jews, who as a nation rejected Christ, how can 
it apply to the Christians, who became Christians for the very 
reason that they accepted Christ and His teaching ? 
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(ii.) Is it conceivable that God should first allow the heavenly 
books to perish from the earth, and then permit Jews and 
Christians to be deceived by corrupt copies purporting to be 
restorations of the lost originals? Is this consistent with His 
mercy and goodness ? 

(iii.) What explanation do you give of the references made by 
Jesus and Muhammad to former Scriptures, for we cannot suppose 
that they as prophets were deceived by spurious copies ? If they 
had been corrupt, they would not have appealed to them as they 
did, without a hint or a warning as to their unreliable character, 
because as prophets they must have been aware of the fact, and 
it would have been their duty to inform us of it. Illustration .— 
If a man were to declare that a plate was made of gold, when we 
knew it was really china, we should place no further confidence 
in his word or opinion. The point may be further pressed, 
thus— 

(rt) What are the Scriptures of which Muhammad spoke so 
highly in the Qur’an and which clearly were in existence in his 
time? ( Vid . supra, C, 3, ‘the argument from the Qur’an.’) Are 
they the ones we now possess or some others ? And if not the 
same, what has become of those others ? 

( b ) What do you say about the Scriptures which were used 
and quoted by Christ and His Apostles ? (This line of argument 
is equally applicable to the alleged corruption of the Scriptures.) 

(iv.) If the Injll was taken up into heaven, what reason was 
there in the nature of things, why the Taurat and the Qur’an 
should not have experienced the same fate ? The heavenly books 
have been given to guide and teach men. If not for this, for 
what purpose were they given ? And in order to fulfil their work 
of guidance and teaching, they must be in the hands of men. 
But according to the Muhammadan theory mankind were without 
the light of Gospel truth for 540 years. 

(v.) You Muhammadans believe that your ‘ prophet ’ was 
foretold by name in the former Scriptures ? How could the Jews 
and Christians recognize him if their Scriptures had been lost and 
replaced by incorrect substitutes ? 

3. The present Gospel supposed to be only a collection 
of traditions. —When this position is taken up by the Muham¬ 
madan, and it is asserted that the divine words have been largely 
mixed with the words of men, some of the following arguments 
will probably be found serviceable :— 

(i.) Do you believe the Infil to be the Word of God or not ? If it 
is God’s Word, then it contains the truth of God. 

(ii.) What we want are heavenly words . If you object to receive 
the histories which you say St. John, etc., related about Jesus, 
put them on one side and retain only the actual words of Jesus 
Himself, though you have comparatively little left. 

(iii.) Such objections as this against God's Word are really directed 
against God Himself The Qur’an having attested the Gospel, you 
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are bound to accept it on this authority. How then can you 
object to the particular way in which God has seen fit to impart 
His word to us ? 

(iv.) What is the difference between a speech and a faithful report 
of the speech —between (a) the tongue of the speaker and the record 
of the very words used {naql-i-qaul bih *ain ) as ‘ Go,’ and (&) a 
true account of the meaning of the words employed {naql-i-bih 
ma'na) as ‘ He said I was to go ’ ? 

(v.) The Injll , which contains the words of Apostles and their 
companions , is all the more perspicuous and complete (tamdmlar , 
kdfltaf) for that very reason. They had the promise of divine 
assistance for the full and correct apprehension (‘ shall teach you 
all things/ St. John xiv. 26; ‘all the truth/ xvi. 13) and the 
perfect record (‘all that I said unto you/ xiv. 26) of Christ's 
message. Their words are introductory and explanatory: they 
make the meaning and connexion clearer, and are therefore of the 
utmost importance to us, though obviously not of equal value 
with the words of God Himself. Such introductory words {muqad- 
damah ) are really quite necessary to the intelligent understanding 
of any message by whomsoever given, and cannot be dispensed 
with. If the Shah sends an order or direction, it is quite obscure 
without such words. What harm again is there, if the holy words 
have been thus set in the words of the Apostles, like priceless 
gems in a gold ring ? 

(vi.) This is exactly what has happened to your own Qur'an , 
which does not only contain the words of God, but those of 
Muhammad. An instance of such a muqaddamah is found in 
Sur. 3 Al ‘ Imran, 54, ‘ When God said, O Jesus, verily I will 
cause thee to die/ etc. The same phrase iz qala'llahu occurs in 
a number of places (e.g. 5 Ma'idah , 116). But speaking generally 
of the Qur’an it is not as a rule clear which words are introductory 
and which are not. Hence arises the superior perspicuity of the 
Gospel. 

Other passages of the Qur’an which may be adduced are ‘ God 
said, Verily I will cause it to descend unto you,’ etc. (Sur. 5 
Ma'idah , 115). Here we have an instance of reported speech 
{naql-i-qaul), and it cannot be denied that the words ‘ God said ’ 
are introductory to it. If God had been the speaker, He could 
not have used this formula. (Contrast ver. Ill, ‘And when I 
commanded the Apostles of Jesus, saying, Believe in me and in 
my messenger,’ where God speaks in the first person. And for 
another instance of the indiscriminate use of the first and third 
persons see Sur. 2 Baqarah , 124, 125 ‘(Remember) when the 
Lord tried Abraham by (certain) words, which he fulfilled: God 
said . . . And when we appointed the (holy) house (of Mecca). . . .’) 
In Sur. 4 Nisd *, 80, ‘ God shall write down what they meditate by 
night: therefore let them alone, and trust in God,* we have what 
is supposed to be the word of God addressed to Muhammad, and 
therefore should have expected to find ‘ I will write/ instead of 
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‘ God shall write.’ (This instance is perilaps not so conclusive 
as the former.) 

The Muhammadan answer to the above may perhaps be that 
the word ‘ say * * * § or 4 speak,’ if not actually used,. is 1 understood to 
precede every sentence.’ * 

(vii.) As the teaching of Jesus was not written and thrown into 
the form of a book at once , so neither were the fragments of the Qur'an 
collected and published during the lifetime of Muhammad , but after¬ 
wards by the * writers of the revelations ’ (/eafib-i-wahy): j* (The 
chapters and verses of the Qur’an were first collected’by Zaid at 
the entreaty of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, and a further recension 
was made during the Caliphate of ‘Osman by the same Zaid, with 
whom was associated ‘ a syndicate of three of the Quraish ’). J 

(viii.) The word of God is eternal. It is not the particular 
words in which it is expressed that are eternal, but the will and 
commands of God. Wo Christians believe that the eternal truth 
of God is contained in our Scriptures, just as you Muhammadans 
believe it to be in the Qur’an. We might go further and assert 
that what is said about the Qur’an having existed from all 
eternity might be said of every book, even of an inferior nature, 
that has ever been written. For it was God's will that it should 
be written, and His will is eternal. 

Hughes quotes the interesting distinction made by Abu 
Hanlfah between the eternal and the written word of God. 

‘ According to Abu Hanlfah, the great Sunn! Imam, the Qur'an 
is eternal in its original essence. He says, “ The Qur’an is the 
Word of God, and is His inspired Word and Revelation. It is a 
necessary attribute ( sifah ) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a volume, it is read in a 
language, it is remembered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, for these are the 
works of man, but God's word is uncreated (| qhairu'l-mahhluq ). 
Its words, its writing, its letters and its verses, are for the neces¬ 
sities of man, for its meaning is arrived at by their use, but the 
word of God is fixed in the essence ( zat ) of God, and he who says 
that the word ol God is created is an infidel ” (see Kitabud- 
Wasiyah, p. 77).’ § With this we may compare the phraseology 
in which the inspired utterances of the Israelite and Jewish 
prophets are described. The common formulas are, ‘The Lord 
said unto,* ‘ The word of the Lord came unto,’ and the speaker 
himself prefixes to his words the solemn announcement, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.' Cp. also Isa. li. 16, ‘ I have put My words in thy 
mouth; * Hag. i. 13, ‘ Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger 
in the Lord’s message unto the people, saying, I am with you, 

* Sell’s Faith of Islam , p. 49. 

t Gp. St. Clair-Tisdall’s Muhammadan Objections to Christianity, p. 66, 
par. 37. 

t Muir’s Life of Mahomet, p. xx. 

§ Hughes, Diet, of Islam, p. 484, s.v. * Qur’an.’ 
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saith the Lord ’; and Mai. i. 1, 1 The burden (or oracle) of the 
word of the Lord to Israel by Malachi.’ 

Objection. —If it be said that Arabic is the only perfect vehicle 
of communication, the 

Anstver may be given that the Old Testament was chiefly 
written in Hebrew and a small portion of it in Chaldee, and the 
New Testament in Greek; and they too are the Word of God. 

(ix.) My aim is 1o know the will of God, and I regard the books , 
from which I learn it, as the Word of God , because they tell me 
what that will of God is. I am not particularly concerned with 
the words or the language in which the divine will is made known. 
The object of revelation is to teach us the truth about God and 
our duty towards Him. This object is amply provided for and 
fully attained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
1 Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation * 
(Art. VI.). Cp. 2 Tim. iii. 15-17, ‘ Thou hast known the sacred 
writings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation . . . that 
the man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work.’ 

(x.) The excellence of the Gosftel. Read the Gospel through, and 
you will see that all the commands and prohibitions contained in 
it are good and excellent. (This was the reason given by an edu¬ 
cated Persian gentleman, himself a poet, for his belief in the 
genuineness of the Gospel.) The words of Jesus are unique and 
exquisite and cannot be added to. Illustration. —They are like the 
gems of a precious necklace, which has been broken and the gems 
scattered. But wherever they have fallen, among papers, stones 
or dust, they will be immediately recognized for their intrinsic 
beauty and splendour.* 

Objection. —It may be said that the words of Jesus are not the 
words of God. 

Ansiver. It is impossible that any mere man could have uttered 
such words (which Muhammadans will readily admit). 

Two instances of the above argument may be given in con¬ 
clusion. ‘ At Bab-el-Hanain a number of wild and fierce-looking 
Muhammadans listened attentively to Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. When I read the words, “ Love your enemies,” they 
wondered, and one said, “ How could that be ? Do you really 
wish to be kind and do good to us, while we wish to kill any 
Christian we dare ? ” “ Yes,” I answered; “ this is our Gospel and 
the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The ringleader of the 
party said, ” My good man, believe me, no Christian would live 
were it in my power to kill. How can you wish me well ? ” Again 
I said, “ Our Lord teaches us to be kind to every creature and to 
love our very enemies. To do evil and to hate one’s enemies is 
natural to man; but the Gospel and the grace of God change 

* A similar illustration is given in the Mutawwal, by Mulla Sa‘d Taftazanl, 
where the words of Sheikh ‘Abdu’l-Qakir are compared to the scattered gems 
of a broken necklace. 
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men’s hearts. He has compassion on those who trespass against 
Him. In this way we know it to be the Book of God. All of you 
need it and its teachings.” “ You speak the truth,” their leader 
replied. “ The Gospel is true, and what it says is true, but we 
must live according to our own customs.” “ But,” I urged, “you 
will perish at last and fall under the wrath and condemnation of 
God, while whosoever accepts Christ Jesus shall be saved.” Some 
of them were truly affected/ and left me, saying, “ Who is able 
to obey? ” * * 

Another colporteur working at Port Said gives the following 
account of an interview with two Muhammadan visitors: ‘ I drew 
their attention,’ he says, * to the spirit of the Gospel as the great 
proof of its divinity, and pressed upon them the truth that only by 
the study of the Bible with the aid of God’s Holy Spirit can Jesus 
Christ be known.’ f 

After all, the best course, whenever possible, is to let the Word 
of God speak for itself. And though we endeavour when neces¬ 
sary to put forward the most convincing arguments for the victims 
of tradition and prejudice, we shall always remember that convic¬ 
tion is the prerogative of the Holy Spirit working by means of 
His own inspired message in honest and true hearts. 

4. The inspiration of the Bible compared with that of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions.— The difficulty of commending 
the Christian view of the inspiration of the Scriptures to the 
Muhammadan may be said to turn upon the part played by the 
human agent. ‘ That there should be a human as well as a divine 
Side to inspiration is an idea not only foreign, but absolutely repug¬ 
nant to Muhammadans. The Qur’an is not a book of principles: 
it is a book of directions.’ The Pentateuch is described in the 
Qur’an as being of this latter nature. * We wrote for him (Moses) 
on the tables an admonition concerning every matter, and a deci¬ 
sion in every case ’ (Sur. 7 A'raf, 145). ‘ It is such an inspiration 

as this the Qur’an claims for itself. Muhammad’s idea was that 
it should be a complete and final code of directions in every matter 
for all mankind. It is not the word of a prophet enlightened by 
God. It proceeds ‘mmediately from God. . . . This to a Muslim 
is the highest form of inspiration; this alone stamps a book as 
divine.’ J 

For this reason it is not advisable in the early stages of discus¬ 
sion to try to explain the Christian idea of the inspiration of the 
Bible to the ordinary Muhammadan with a view to its justification 
and acceptance. It is a difficult subject, and one about which 
many even of educated and intelligent Christians find it hard to 
form clear conceptions. How much more difficult then will it be 
for the Muhammadan with his definite and exalted idea of what is 

* Narrative of a colporteur working in Syria; Br. and For. Bible Society’s 
Report , 1900, p. 152. 

t 15., p. 147. 

X Sell’s Faith of Islam, pp. 48, 49. 
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meant by the Word of God. Nor is it really necessary to attempt 
the task, because the Muhammadan theoretically acknowledges 
our Scriptures as God’s Word. We enjoy here the advantage of 
being on common ground. And our efforts will be better employed 
in attempting to remove any hesitation the Muhammadan may feel 
in acknowledging the genuineness of the existing copies. But if it 
should be found necessary to enter upon the question of inspira¬ 
tion, instead of simply taking our stand on the Muhammadan 
admission that the Bible is the Word of God, the following points 
of comparison between the inspiration of our Scriptures and that 
claimed for the Qur’an and the Traditions may perhaps be found 
of service. 

(i.) Many Muslims , namely Sufis and philosophers , deny that 
Gabriel came in visible , outward form to Muhammad, and say that 
what is meant under this figure is a heavenly force ( qmcirah-i - 
malakuit) operating on the heart of the * Prophet.’ This, as a 
Persian gentleman once admitted, closely resembles the inspiration 
of the writers of the Old Testament, as described in 2 Pet. i. 21, 

‘ Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost ’; cp. St. 
John xiv. 26; xvi. 13. If God really imparted a message to the 
prophet or writer, it makes little difference whether He spoke 
direct to his heart or through the medium of an angel. The Bible 
affords instances of both these methods of the communication of 
the divine will to man. 

But here one or two cautions must be given about speaking of 
the Holy Ghost. It is necessary to be on our guard against 
speaking of the Holy Ghost descending; for this is one of the 
names given to Gabriel in the Qur’an, and confusion would pro¬ 
bably arise between the two. And again, when mentioning the 
Holy Spirit’s operation, we must beware of laying ourselves open 
to the charge of limiting and setting bounds to God. Better is it 
to speak of the minds of the inspired writers as having been 
illuminated by divine light. 

(ii.) Even if our Scriptures are only regarded as traditions , they are 
still inspired . In the case of any matter not recorded in the Qur’an, 
but only preserved by tradition, do you accept it or not? Of 
course you do. (If a Shl‘ah, you consider a tradition of one of the 
Imams as similar to a tradition of the ‘ Prophet.’) And you regard 
the ‘ Prophet’s 7 word as similar to that of God. You believe both 
the tradition and the Word of God to be inspired, even though you 
make a distinction between the two and say that the inspiration of 
the former is only that of the heart ( Wahyu qalb). Similar to this 
last mentioned is the inspiration of the Christian Scriptures. 

The matter will perhaps be made clearer to the reader by a 
brief account of the Muhammadan opinion of the inspiration of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions.* The inspiration of the Qur’an 
(Wahyu Qur'an f) is the highest kind of external, inspiration ( Wahy- 

* Taken from Sell’s Faith of Islam , pp. 47, 48, and Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , 
s.v. * Inspiration.' 
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i-zahir). The revelation ‘ was received from the mouth of the 
angel Gabriel, and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he knew 
beyond doubt that it was the angel who spoke to him. This is 
the only kind of inspiration admitted to be in the Qur’an.* It is 
also called ivahy-i-matlu (read or recited revelation). ‘ It is the 
belief of all orthodox Muslims that their Prophet always spoke on 
matters of religion by the lower forms of inspiration ( i.e . Isharatu'l - 
MalaJc , Ilham , or Wahyu qalb); and consequently a Hadis [tradi¬ 
tion] is held to be inspired in as great a degree, although not in 
the same manner as the Qur’an itself. The inspiration of the 
Hadis is called the Wahj-i-ghair-i-matlu. (See NunCl-Anwdr , 
p. 181; Mishkdt , book i., ch. vi., pt. 2.)’ In the form of inspiration 
termed ilhdm the angel who is the medium of communication to 
the Prophet does not actually appear to him. 

(iii.) At the least, our Scriptures are superior to Muhammadan 
*inspired ’ writings for two reasons, (a) Even in the Traditions 
there are many contradictions. The ShPahs explain this by the 
concealment of religious opinions ( taqiyah) which the Imams 
practised. But in the Word of God there ought to be no such 
thing as taqiyah . In the writings and teaching of the Apostles 
there are no contradictions. ( b ) There are many abrogated and 
abrogating verses in the Qur’an : there is nothing of this kind in 
the Christian Scriptures. 


(E) Particular Passages which lend Support to 
the Theory of Corruption. 

A few special passages which give colour to the theory of the 
corruption of the Scriptures have been reserved for this section. 
Generally speaking, they are such as are supposed to dishonour 
God, or cast reflection on the character of the prophets, or be at 
variance with the Qur’an. 

1. Noah’s fall (Gen. ix. 20, 21).—This offends the Muham¬ 
madan idea that the prophets must be sinless. Hence they con¬ 
clude that the Bible which records their faults has been corrupted. 
(The general question of the sinlessness of the prophets is con¬ 
sidered in Ch. X, 1, and the supposed sinlessness of Muhammad 
in Ch. VII.) In dealing with cases of this kind, it will be best 
to rely upon the general answer, that the prophets are by their 
own confession only men ( bashar ) and partakers of our common 
humanity (bashariyat) with its appetites and passions; but also to 
give such explanations and qualifications of any particular incident 
as it may admit of. 

With reference to Noah’s fall, it may be remarked that the 
preparation and use of wine is in the Bible traced back to the 
patriarch, ‘to whom the discovery of the process is apparently, 
though not explicitly, attributed.’ * It is possible therefore to 

* Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s.v . ‘ Wine.’ 
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suppose that Noah erred through ignorance of the potent effects of 
the wine he had prepared. But he was not so thoroughly intoxi¬ 
cated as to be ignorant of the indignity put upon him by his 
‘ youngest son.’ * 

2. Lot’s disgrace (Gen. xix. 30-fin.).—In addition to the 
general answer that the prophets are but men after all (as above) 
the following considerations may also be put forward. 

(i.) Although the indignity done to Lot and the disgrace brought 
upon his name are a melancholy page in his history, he is regarded 
in the Bible as a servant and follower of the one true God. He 
was saved by a special divine interposition when the wicked cities 
were overthrown (Gen. xix. 29), and his righteousness is thrice 
mentioned in 2 Peter ii. 7, 8, * righteous Lot,’ ‘that righteous man,’ 
* his righteous soul.* 

(ii.) It is not stated in the Bible that Lot himself deliberately 
sinned, but the reverse. The guilt of sin depends upon knowledge 
and consent. If a man purloins my seal and signs a false docu¬ 
ment with it, without my knowledge, there is no sin attaching to 
me. Illustration. —There was once a Mujtahid, or learned Muham¬ 
madan doctor, named Hajl Ibrahim KalbfisI (so called from the 
name of a village near Isfahan), who when going to the mosque 
very early one morning was met by a party of abandoned rascals 
(lutl) and compelled by them on pain of death to drink a bottle of 
wine. It was no sin in him to do so. 

(iii.) The daughters of Lot, it may be added, only desired to 
perpetuate their race ( baqa-ye-nau ‘ mikhwastanl). 

3. The use of wine by the prophets.— In Ch. YI. D, 1, § 3, 
the objection against Christians drinking wine is considered among 
other things. In the present section the same question of the use 
of wine has to be dealt with in relation to the histories of the 
prophets. That they should have had anything to do with it con¬ 
stitutes a serious ground of offence to Muhammadan minds, and 
causes difficulty in the acceptance e.g . of the history of Jeremiah 
and the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), the miracle at Cana of Galilee 
(St. John, ii.) and tlie Last Supper (St. Luke xxii.). Muham¬ 
madans will declare that it is impossible that the prophets could 
ever have partaken of wine, because its nature is intoxicating, and 
this is invariably its effect in proportion to the quantity taken. 
The conclusion therefore drawn is that the book which relates 
such stories must be corrupt. The following answers may be 
given:— 

(i.) Those who accept the Bible believe the truth of all that it 
contains. 

(ii.) With regard to this and similar questions, such as the eating 
of pork, people hold the opinions which have been instilled into 
them from childhood. Your butcher’s meat is unclean for the Jew 
and his for you. And in contrast to both, the Parsi thinks it 
wrong to take life at all in order to satisfy his hunger, and holds 
* Smith’s Diet . of the Bible, s.v. ‘ Noah.' 
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that animal products only, such as milk, cheese, and eggs, are 
lawful.* 

(iii.) Wine has always been made and used, and been partaken of 
by prophets and philosophers in moderation, to warm the body in 
the morning or to remove fatigue and weariness after work and 
toil. It was in use in Muhammad’s time, as the mention of it 
in the Qur’an and the Traditions shows (see Ch. VI., D, 1, § 3). 
It was the excesses of the Arabs and the abuses proceeding there¬ 
from which caused its prohibition by Muhammad. The common 
opinion about it in all Muhammadan countries is due to this. It 
does not, however, necessarily follow that because your ‘ Prophet ’ 
found it necessary to forbid wine to the Arabs, that the same 
rule holds good for all other races of men. It should further be 
remarked that it is only the bad whose use of wine leads them 
into sin, in accordance with the following verse :— 

Wine doth not make a man depraved in every caso: 

He that is so already, it makoth him still more so. f 

(iv.) Wine is not altogether a bad thing .—See Sur. 2 Baqarah , 218 
(quoted in Ch. VI., D, 1, § 3, v.) and the tradition of Muhammad 
given in the same chapter, (i.), (&). It is lawful, too, for Muham¬ 
madans in cases of serious illness. Why, again, are rivers of wine 
mentioned in Paradise (Sur. 47 Muhammad , 16, where the word 
used is Ichamr, ‘ which all Muslims admit to be the word used 
specially to indicate intoxicating drinks,’ Wherry, in loc.) t if it 
is an absolutely abominable thing ? And if you bring forward Sur. 
37 Saffat, 44-46 to prove that the wine of Paradise does not inebri¬ 
ate, we reply that this is one more indication that the evil of wine 
consists not in the thing itself but in partaking of it too freely. In 
the same way every good thing may be abused by excess, as e.g ., 
tea, which is unlawful (hardm) if used immoderately. This prin¬ 
ciple is entirely in accordance with sound reason. (This is a very 
effective argument for Muhammadans.) (Cp. Ch. VI, D, 1, § 3, v.) 

4. The Sacrifice of Isaac.— The belief of Muhammadans and 
Christians is at direct variance hero, the former holding that 
Ishmael, not Isa^c, was the intended victim. 1 Popular tradition 
amongst both Sunnis and ShPahs assigns the honour to Ishmael, 
and believes the great Festival of Sacrifice, the Tdu’l-Azhii, to 
have been established to commemorate the event.’ J ‘ The Jews, 
and even many Musulmans do, indeed, maintain that it was his 
son Isaac whom Abraham offered; but the true believers reject 

* These two answers (i.) (ii.) were given by a Persian convert when asked 
about the miracle of Cana by some Muliammadans in a town in which he had 
recently come to reside, and are noteworthy for their inoffensive character. 
He was probably suspected of being a Christian and aware of the fact, and 
therefore answered with becoming mildness. 

f Badah nl dar har sar-I sharr mikunad: 

Anchinan-ra anchinantar mikunad. 

X Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. ‘Ishmael,’ p. 219. 
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this opinion, inasmuch as Muhammad called himself the son of 
two men who had been set apart as sacrifices, meaning thereby 
Ishmael and his own father, ‘Abdu’llah, whom his grandfather, 
‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, intended to offer in fulfilment of a vow, but, by 
the decision of a priestess, redeemed with a hundred camels.’ * 
In the spurious Gospel of Barnabas Ishmael is consistently spoken 
of as the child of promise, and the victim whom his father Abraham 
was bidden to sacrifice, f A Persian gentleman who on one occa¬ 
sion strongly and repeatedly made the same assertion was much 
impressed with the fact that in the Bible the name of the victim is 
Isaac. He distinctly perceived the dilemma involved, and in order 
to escape it, asked whether it was not possible that there might be 
two narratives of different incidents, and whether there was any 
mention in any other place in the Old Testament of Ishmael’s 
sacrifice having been commanded by God. 

The Qur’an does not mention by name either of the sons of 
Abraham in the account of his memorable sacrifice (Sur. 37 Saffftt , 
100-111). The argument from the Qur’an in favour of Isaac 
may be put in the following way (as was once done by another 
well-educated Persian gentleman):— 

(i.) In the account of Isaac’s birth in Sur. 11 Hull , the word 
bashsharna-hd occurs in the promise of a son to Sarah, 4 we pro¬ 
mised her Isaac’ (ver. 71). And again, in Sur. 37 Sdfffit 99-111, the 
same word is used in the promise to Abraham of the son whom he 
afterwards intended to sacrifice: ‘Wherefore we acquainted him 
(bashsharnd-hu) (that he should have a son, who should be) a meek 
youth 1 (ver. 99). $ 

(ii.) Immediately after the story of the sacrifice (vers. 100-111) 
without any break we come to the words, ‘ And we rejoiced him 
with the promise of ( bashsharnd-hu ) Isaac, a righteous prophet ’ 
(ver. 112). This promise of the prophetic office was his reward 
for his submissive resignation to his father’s command and the 
will of God. 

Wherry, however, commenting on ver. 99, says— 

The Qur an does not specify which of the sons of Abraham was laid 
on the altar as a sacrifice, but I think Ishmael is clearly implied, seeing’ 
that the promise of Isaac, according to ver. 112 below, was given after the 
trial of Abraham’s faith. 

The verdict of tradition is equally uncertain. According to Al 
Baizawl it was Ishmael. ‘ The two commentators al-Kamalan 
quote a mumber of traditions on the subject. They say Ibn 
‘Umar, Ibn ‘Abbas, Hasan, and ‘Abdu’llah ibn Ahmad relate that 

* Weil, Legends , pp. 62, 63. 

t See Can. Ragg’s edition. 

mi? Speaking of the comparison together of these two passages, Hughes says, 

‘ There can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as far as the Qur’an Is 
concerned, Isaac and not Ishmael is intended’ (Diet. of Islam, s.v. ‘Ishmael ’). 
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it was Isaac; whilst Ibn Mas'ud, Mujahid, Tkrimah, Qatfidah, 
and Ibn Ishaq say it was Ishmael.’ * 

To sum up so far: the attempt to show from the Qur’an that 
Isaac was the victim seems doomed to failure; and this argument 
should not therefore be used. The evidence of the Qur’an is not 
conclusive in itself, and when taken in conjunction with the tradi¬ 
tion of Muhammad mentioned above seems undoubtedly to point to 
Ishmael. While authoritative tradition is divided in opinion, the 
whole body of popular belief is on the side of Ishmael. The 
historical blunder, it may be added, of supposing that the sacrifice 
was that of Ishmael, will cause no surprise, when Muhammad’s 
well-known inaccuracy in matters of Old Testament history is 
remembered. He does not even seem to be aware of the relation¬ 
ship between Isaac and Jacob, but to regard them as brothers born 
of Sarah.f 

Arguments that may profitably be used are as follows-(i.) 
Ishmael is nowhere spoken of by name in the Qur’an as the victim 
of Abraham’s sacrifice. 

(ii.) If the authority of tradition is brought forward, we answer, 
How is it that such an important matter is established in your 
opinion by tradition and not by the Qur’an, so that your belief 
derives its support from the former, which is inferior to the latter V 
Further, in order to bring home yet closer to the Muhammadan 
the weakness of his position, and throw the burden of proof on 
him, we may urge the following considerations :— 

(a) In face of the universal Jewish and Christian testimony to 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii., osp. ver. 2 ; Heb. xi. 17, IB; Jas. 
ii. 21), what proof can you adduce for the contrary assertion ? 
Can you produce the genuine Old Testament if this one is corrupt, 
or tell us when the alteration was made ? 

( b ) What motive again for altering the text could the Jews 
have had, who were so scrupulous in guarding the integrity of 
their Scriptures (as is well known), even though many passages in 
them do not redound to their honour ? You must bring forward 
convincing proofs, if you wish me to change my opinion. It is of 
no use to allege the supposed testimony of the Qur'an or tradition, 
because I do not accept them. 

(c) If the Jews had no motive, you Muhammadans have a most 
obvious one for substituting Ishmael for Isaac, viz. to glorify the 
forefather of your ‘ Prophet ’ by attributing to him such a splendid 
act of devotion and resignation. With a similar object in view one 
of your traditions says that ‘ Sarah was . . . the more jealous since 
the light of Muhammad already shone on Ishmael’s forehead,* $ of 
which there is not the slightest hint in the Old Testament. 

5. The creation of man in the image and likeness of 
God (Gen. i. 26, 27).—Persian Muhammadans have objected to 

* Hughes, Diet of Islam , s.v. ‘ Ishmael.’ 

f Wherry on Sur. 11 Hud , 71. 

X Weil, Legends , p. 59. 
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this passage on the ground that God has no corporeal existence, 
and explained it to mean ‘ mans own image ’ (‘ God created man 
in his own image,’ ver. 27), or ‘ according to the will of God.’ 

(i.) In answering this objection we may first of all emphasize 
the fact that we do not yield one whit to the Muhammadan in our 
zeal for a purely spiritual conception of the Being of God. 

(ii.) We may then proceed to explain the true meaning of the 
passage. 4 The image of God in man consisted,* * * § wrote Bishop 
Wordsworth in lor., ‘ in the incorporeality and individuality of his 
soul (says Augustine), in its immortality, in its rational intelligence, 
and other mental faculties, in his free will, memory, forethought 
and imagination, which gave him a kind of omnipresence; in his 
moral qualities of holiness, and love of what is good.* Pfander 
thus explains the passage for the Muhammadan reader— 

Man, on the day of his creation, was perfectly free from sin and 
impurity of heart, from lustful desires, from infirmity of body and soul, 
and entirely exempt from disease and death. . . Knowing God intimately, 
heartily loving Him, and desiring His good pleasure, he enjoyed supreme 
felicity; and thus, his spirit being filled with power and knowledge, he 
was able to preside and rule over all creatures.* So we see that the like¬ 
ness to God in which man was created had reference only to spiritual, 
and not to corporeal attributes.f 

Man enjoys in accordance with God’s express design, in virtue 
of the moral and intellectual endowment bestowed upon him, an 
honourable position and pre-eminence above all the visible creation. 
He shares the divine attributes, but not the essence of God the 
Creator and Preserver of all things. 

(iii.) The expression objected to may be compared with the 
titles Yadu’llah (hand of God), and Asadu’llah or Shlr-i-Khuda 

( lion of God), all of which are applied to ‘All (the second and third 
>y the Arabs and Persians respectively J), to denote a degree of 
dignity. 

(iv.) Lastly, the same expression is found in Muhammadan 
literature, and is explained by Muslims to refer to the attributes 
(8 if at), not to the essence ( zdt ) of God; e.g., the tradition, ‘ Truly, 
God created Adam in His image,’ Inna'Mahu Jchalaqa ddama ‘aid 
8itrati-hi and the verse of the poet Jam!: 

O thou whose lovely image excels all, 

God formed thee in His own image.§ 

* Gen. i. 26, 28, ‘ Let them have dominion,* * have dominion.* 

t Pfander, Mizdnu'l-Haqq , p. 82 (Eng. tr.). 

j Hughes, Diet . of Islam, s.v. * ‘All.’ 

§ Ai zi hamah surat-i-khub-i-tu bih, 

Sawwara-ka’llahu ‘alii surati-h. 



CHAPTER II. 

MYSTERY IN RELIGION: THE TRINITY. 

St. Augustine,, in his treatise on the Holy Trinity , takes special pains to dwell 
upon the incapacity of human thought to fathom the depths of the nature 
of God, and he carefully prefaces his reasonings by a statement of tho 
Scripture evidence of the doctrine as a matter of faith and not of reason. 
—Rev. W. Wheler Bush, St. Augustine ; his Life and Times , p. 137. 

(A) Mystery in Religion. 

1. The necessity of clear and correct views on this 
question. —Before proceeding to the consideration of the Trinity, 
it will perhaps not be waste of time to say a few words about the 
place of mystery in religion and the proper attitude to be main¬ 
tained in reference thereto. Clear ideas as to these two points 
we shall probably find will be of great service, when in intercourse 
with Muslims we come face to face with those cardinal tenets of 
the Faith, which are rightly regarded as generally presenting 
peculiar difficulties to their minds. 

Muhammadans themselves admit the place of mystery in re¬ 
ligion when they allow that the nature of the Deity is incompre¬ 
hensible and unfathomable. We claim from them the same 
admission regarding the Trinity and the Divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We must be ready to demonstrate the reasonable¬ 
ness of this attitude by means of considerations acceptable to 
them and consonant with their habits of thought. To set forth 
such considerations is the immediate object of the following pages. 
If they prove serviceable for the end in view, a valuable prepara¬ 
tion will have oeen made for a favourable consideration of those 
elements in the Christian revelation which are confessedly beyond 
the power of human reason to comprehend. 

2. Truth revealed but not explained.— (i) ‘The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things that are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of this law.’ * If the Bible contained only 
mystery it would not be a working guide for life and conduct. 
But the Bible has the most practical object in view, namely, the 
obedience of mankind to the will and law of God—* that we may 
do all the works of this law/ And with regard to these the teach¬ 
ing of God’s Word is perfectly clear. There is never any doubt 

* Deut. xxix. 29. 
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as to whether God has or has not commanded such and such a 
tiling. If there were anything vague, obscure, or mysterious here, 
and men were left in doubt as to the commands of God, the end 
of the revelation would not be attained. When, therefore, the 
Bible speaks to us about ourselves and our duty towards God and 
man, it addresses us with no doubtful and uncertain voice. 

(ii.) But there are passages of a different tenour. A remark 
has been quaintly made by some one to the effect that in the river 
of God’s Word there are both places where a child may wade and 
others where an elephant must swim. Of this latter kind are the 
passages which speak of the nature of God or the Divinity of 
Jesus. These are of 1 the secret things ’ that * belong unto the 
Lord our God’; and of these mysteries we can know only just 
so much as God has been pleased to reveal to us in His Word. 
We cannot count the drops of ocean or number the host of heaven 
or measure the sand of the sea. But if God vouchsafes to do this 
for us * we should accept His numbering as correct, and it would 
be the height of folly and impiety to doubt it. Even so with 
regard to His own nature, we can only apprehend that which He 
Himself has revealed. If He has been pleased to unveil for us a 
part of His own secret knowledge, if certain relations within the 
one divine Essence are clearly indicated, though not fully explained, 
in human speech and figure, we have only to reverently accept the 
declarations of the inspired Word. 

(iii.) ‘ A truth revealed and not explained is a mystery.’ t That 
such unexplained truths are to be found in the Bible will appear 
in no wise strange when the object of the sacred volume is re¬ 
membered. It is not meant to satisfy curiosity or present a 
minute and philosophical analysis of the divine nature, but, on the 
contrary, to reveal God as the object of faith, obedience, and love, 
and thus dispose us to walk in His holy ways. With this end in 
view it seemed good to the divine wisdom to declare to us certain 
truths, but not to furnish us with the key to their explanation. 
Hence, as we should be led to expect, we find ourselves confronted 
with mysteries in the revealed Word of God. 

(iv.) This should not cause us any surprise. If among earthly 
things there is much we cannot understand, is it to be wondered 
at that the same should be true, and much more so, of heavenly 
things ? Every human science is hemmed in by barriers beyond 
which the intellect of man cannot penetrate.! Is it, therefore, 
strange if the case is the same in regard to the highest science 
of ah? 

(v.) It is, moreover, doubtful whether those sacred mysteries 
could be made intelligible at all to finite intellects through the 
imperfect medium of human speech. 

* Cp. Jer. xxxiii. 22 ; Ps. cxlvii. 4. 

t Rev. Hugh M'Neile, D.D., The Adoption and other Sermons , Ser. IX., on 
Luke xviii. 17, * The Trinity—humbleness of mind.' 

t Cp. (D), (iii.). 
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(vi.) Our human spirit is sufficiently akin to the Deity to be re¬ 
ceptive with the Holy Spirit’s help of that which God has revealed 
concerning Himself.* From the nature of the case we should 
expect it to be so. The heavenly books have been given for 
guidance and enlightenment, and we therefore expect to find that 
means have been provided for the understanding by the human 
mind of that which has been revealed therein. 

(vii.) There is all the difference in the world between a practical, 
working knowledge of a thing, imperfect, indeed, but adequate for 
present needs, and a full and complete understanding of every 
principle and detail involved. Thus we do not understand the 
nature of the force known as electricity, nor are we in all probability 
acquainted with all that is implied in the construction and working 
of a railway engine. We know enough, however, for our immediate 
purposes, although it may amount to no more than the knowledge 
of the facts that trains come and go and telegraphic messages are 
sent. It is a common principle of human life and conduct * to 
admit the truth of what we cannot understand.’ t Similarly, if 
our finite minds are unable to comprehend the whole or penetrate 
to the heights and depths of divine mysteries, yet we may under¬ 
stand enough about them to inspire, elevate and transform out¬ 
lives. What we know is enough for this purpose, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect to know the whole. 

(viii.) The subject may be illustrated by comparing revealed 
truth with the sunlight which streams into house, bazar and 
mosque, or overspreads the fields and is sufficient for each person 
for the everyday work of the world. We enjoy but a very small 
portion of the sum total of its heat and radiance. We cannot 
bring the whole of it within our grasp or imprison it in one small 
room. Indeed, if the glorious orb of the sun came but a little 
nearer us, the whole earth would instantly be scorched up by the 
fierceness of its rays. When but a minute portion of them is 
concentrated on one particular spot, such as a piece of paper or 
dry wood, it immediately begins to smoke and break out into 
flame.—The following saying is also pertinent to the subject in 
hand, and may be usefully employed to enforce the point that, 
though the essential nature of the Deity ( Jcun/i , haqiqat) cannot 
be known, yet His attributes (sifat) may be: ‘ That which is not 
understood in its entirety is not rejected in its entirety.’} 

* Op. Gen. i. 27, ‘ in the image of God ; ’ v. 1, * in the likeness of God ’; 
and St. John iv. 24, ‘ God is a spirit ’ (or 4 God is spirit,’ R.V. raarg.). For 
man’s tripartite nature, see 1 Thess. v. 23, * your spirit and soul and body.* 
And for the connecting link between God and man, 1 Cor. ii. 11,12, 13, 14, 16; 
and Stanley, on ver. 11, * The Spirit of God, whether in the Godhead or 
residing in man, is the true bond between God and man.’ For the develop¬ 
ment of which the converted soul is capable, seo 2 Peter i. 4, ‘ partakers of the 
divine nature.* 

t Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D., The Adoption and other Sermons , loc. cit. 

t Ma Id yudraku kullu-hu , Id yutraku kullu-hu , a tradition of ‘All, quoted 
in Wasilatu'n-Najdt, p. 28. 
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(ix.) The mysteriousness of many things in the Christian 
religion arises from the very nature of its subject-matter. 4 In 
the nature of the things which are the subject-matter of the 
Christian religion there are these three properties, which must 
of necessity render them mysterious, obscure, and of difficult 
apprehension:— 

4 First, their surpassing greatness and inequality to the mind 
of man. ... 

‘A second qualification of the chief things treated of in our 
religion, and which must needs render them mysterious, is their 
spirituality and abstraction from all sensible and corporeal matter, 
of which sort of things it is impossible for the understanding of 
man to form to itself an exact idea. . . . For in this case we can 
fetch in no information or relief to our understandings from our 
senses, no picture or draught of these things from the report of 
the eye; but we are left entirely to the uncertainties of fancy, to 
the flights and ventures of a bold imagination. ... In all the 
descriptions which we make of God, angels and spirits, we still 
describe them by such things as we see. ... As it would be 
extremely irrational for a blind man to conclude and affirm 
positively that there neither are nor can be such things as colours, 
pictures or landscapes, because he finds that he cannot form to 
himself any true notion of them, so would it be equally, or rather 
superlatively, unreasonable for us to deny the great articles of our 
Christianity, because we cannot frame in our minds any exact 
representation of them. . . . 

‘ A third property of matters belonging to Christianity, and 
which renders them mysterious, is their strangeness and unre¬ 
ducibleness to the common methods and observations of nature.’ 
Christ’s sacrifice for sin, by which He Who was the offended 
person willingly delivered up His own beloved Son to be sacrificed 
for the redemption of His declared enemies, 4 this, I say, was such 
a transaction as we can find nothing analogous to in all the deal¬ 
ings of men, and cannot but be owned as wholly beside, if not also 
directly contrary to, all human methods.* * 4 

3. The futility of reason. —(i.) Reason is unable to explain 
these divine mysteries to us. 4 Canst thou by searching find out 
God ? ’ (or, 4 Canst thou find out the deep things of God ? * 
R.Y. marg.). 4 Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per¬ 
fection ? ’ t 

(ii.) # The Muhammadan in like manner admits the impossibility 
of analyzing the nature of God, and counts as blasphemous the 
attempt to do so. 

How long wilt thou pride thyself upon reason, 0 Philosopher ? 

This road will not be traversed by thy cogitations. 

* South (1683-1716), quoted in Bertram’s Homiletic Encyclopedia, pp. 200, 

201 . 

t Job xi. 7. 
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The intellect will discover the nature of His Essonce 
When the chip reaches tho bottom of the sea (i.c. never).* * * § 

Mirzd Sayid ‘ All of Isfahan (known as Mushtaq). 

We do not know Thee according to tho truth of Thy knowledge.f— 
Tradition of Muhammad. 

He who asks'about the-Unity is verily ignorant; and he who answers is 
verily a polytheist, t—‘^4 Ji, in the Nahju'l-Balaghah. 

And yet God has designed that men should know and worship 
Him. 

I was a hidden treasure, and I desired to be known ; so I created men in 
order to be known.§— Hadis-i-Qudsi. 

(iii.) Man cannot explain the mystery of his own tripartite 
nature. ‘ He cannot explain how the bodily life, the animal soul, 
and the reasoning spirit, are blended, and sympathize together, in 
his own person/ || How then can ho dare presume to dissect the 
nature of the Great Power so infinitely above and beyond him, 
Who is so near him, and yet so far from him ? The Muhammadans 
have a prayer addressed to 4 Him Who is nearer to me than the 
jugular vein.’ % There is also a traditional saying of Muhammad: 
‘ He who knows himself verily knows his master.’ ** 

(iv.) In the investigation of religious mysteries reason can but 
throw us back upon ourselves and our own imaginings. Agree¬ 
able to this is the traditional saying of ‘All: ‘ All things which you 
discern with your most subtle thoughts are creations like your¬ 
selves, referred back to yourselves, ft We cannot penetrate below 
the outward surface ( zdhir ) to comprehend the hidden mystery. 
We cannot get behind the exterior. Baffled, we revert to the scope 
of our own ideas and knowledge. Could we imagine animals 
forming conceptions of God, the ant would suppose its god to be 
a greater ant with immense antennae, etc. Similarly, sheep 
would imagine their god to be like themselves, though vastly 
superior in size and power.JJ This, in like manner, is what 

* Bih ‘aql nazi, hakim, ta kai ? 

Bih fikr-at in rah na-mishavad tai. 

Bih kunh-i-zat-ash khirad barad pai, 

Agar rasad khas bih qa‘r-i-darya. 

t Ma *arafna-ka haqqa ma‘rifati-ka. 

t Man sa’ala ‘ani’t-tauhidi, fa huwa jahilup; wa man ajaba *an-liu, fa 
huwa mushrikuQ. 

§ Kuntu ganjao makhfiyap, fa ahbabtu an u‘rafa: fa khalaqtu’l-kbalqa 
li-kai u‘rafa. These threo last quotations are from Dr. St. Glair-Tisdall’s. 
Friendly Dialogues , pp. 9, 10. 

|| W. R. Aikman, SUlasut Tul Kutuub , p. 123. 

Ya man huwa aqrabu ilaya min habli’ l-warldi. From the DuUi-ye-lftitaU , 
or Prayer for Victory over Satan. 

** Man ‘arafa nafsa-hu, fa qad ‘arafa rabba-hu. 

tt Kullu ma mayyaztumu-hu bi adaqqi auhami-kum, fa huwa makhluqun 
mislu-kum mardudup ilai-kum. From Nahju’l-Balaghah, or 4 Roaato Elo¬ 
quence/ a collection of ‘All’s sermons, compiled after his death. 

tt Cp. the teaching of Xenophanes of Colophon, in Asia Minor (b. 669 b.c.). 
who migrated to Elea, in Italy, about 540 b.c. : ‘ If animals had had hands, 

P 
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’dolaters l^ave had recourse to in their vain and fond ideas about 
the godp^- We can s P ea ^ oi the Essence of the Deity only in a 
_g r fl J Vci a l manner (bih taur-i-zahir), and as far only as it has been 
m £ dr 4) r known to us in the Bible. All further explanations or 
icriptions would be but the creations of our own minds. 
y (v.) Muhammadans may indeed sometimes try to inveigle us 
into the attempt to prove religious mysteries by reason. But it 
would be a mistake to consent to try to do so. 4 Whilst,’ wrote 
French, ‘Muhammad’s recognition of Christ and of the Gospel 
affords a point of vantage to the Christian advocate, his followers 
evade it by entrenching themselves behind the citadel of reason. 
“ Prove it from ‘aql, reason, as well as prove that it is written.” 
Now to prove from reason the doctrine of the Trinity is im¬ 
possible, all that we can show is that it is not diametrically 
opposed to reason. So here we fall out to begin with.' * 

(vi.) On account of the existence of common ground between 
us and the Muhammadan in our attitude towards mystery in 
religion, it should seemingly be possible to avoid the occurrence of 
any hopeless breach with him at the outset of discussions where 
this is involved. We may reasonably hope, if a right attitude is 
assumed towards the mysterious element in religion, and the 
nature of the Christian belief in the Trinity and other mysterious 
doctrines is carefully explained and supported by suitable con¬ 
siderations, that the Christian position will at least be treated with 
the respect it deserves by those who have not yet accepted it. 

4. The right attitude towards mystery.— (i.) When it 
has once been clearly recognized that reason cannot unlock for us 
the door of divine mysteries, then the great advantage of receiving 
them on the strength of an authority we may not question becomes 
obvious, together with the repose of heart and mind which follows 
from submission to such authority. In other cases where questions 
at issue are subjected to the arbitrament of fallible human reason, 
see to what different conclusions the wisest of mankind with the 
same data before them will arrive, not only with regard to 
philosophical and scientific, but also social and political questions. 
In approaching the mysteries of religion, if authority is discarded, 
there, is nothing to prevent every man conceiving and setting up a 
god after his own ideas; i.e. one man will believe that God is angry 
with him, and therefore, ‘ I must propitiate Him as best I can with 
my doings, and sufferings, and sacrifices ’; another will insist that 
God cannot possibly take vengeance, but will forgive without 
requiring any satisfaction.! The history of the heresies of the 
Christian Church may serve to point the lesson, and give solemn 
force to the warning that in face of the mysteries of our holy Faith, 
the right attitude for us is one of humble, reverent submission to 

they would have depicted gods each in their own form, just as men have done * 
(quoted by Prof. Joseph B. Mayor, Sketch of Ancient Philosophy, p. 14). 

* Life , I. p. 68. 
f Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D. 
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what God has revealed, without any desire or attempt ‘to go 
beyond the things which are written.’ * * * § 

(ii.) But authority demands obedience, and obedience springs 
from a willing heart. And when the heart is rightly disposed 
towards the will of God, the mind’s eye will have clear and 
unclouded insight touching that which has been revealed. ‘If 
any man willeth to do His will,’ says our blessed Lord, ‘ he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
from Myself.’ f ‘ Self-trill is the root of unbelief. Obedience to 
God’s will is the root of divine knowledge.’ J ‘ The principle here 
laid down,’ says Bishop Ryle, ‘is one of immense importance. 
We are taught that clear knowledge depends greatly on honest 
obedience, and that distinct views of divine truth cannot be 
expected, unless we try to practise such things as we know. 
Living up to our light we shall have more light. Striving to do 
the few things we know, we shall find the eyes of our under¬ 
standing enlightened . . . and shall know more. . . . We learn, 
furthermore, that God tests men’s sincerity by making obedience 
part of the process by which religious knowledge is obtained. Are 
we really willing to do God’s will so far as we know it? If we 
are, God will take care thau our knowledge is increased. If we are 
not willing to do His will, we show clearly that we do not want to 
be God’s servants. Our hearts and not our heads are in fault.’ $ 

4 If there be no sympathy, there can be no understanding. Religion 
is a matter of life and not of thought only.’ || 

(iii.) Holy Scripture further teaches us that our attitude to¬ 
wards revealed truth should be characterized by (rt) a readiness 
to hear, and earnest, expectant prayer for divine enlightenment: 
4 1 will hear what God the Lord will speak ’ (Ps. lxxxv. 8); ‘ Open 
Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
law’ (Ps. cxix. 18); (Ji) distrust of reason, combined with 
recognition of the true source of spiritual illumination: ‘ Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is 
in heaven ’ (St. Matt. xvi. 17); ‘ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God . . . they are spiritually judged’ 
(1 Cor. ii. 14); (.) a childlike, trustful confidence in our Informant: 

4 Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein ’ (St. Luke xviii. 17). * The 
distinctive characteristic of the state and learning of little children 
is that they are acknowledging authority, submissive to authority, 
and receiving on authority, what is at the time beyond the powers 
of their understanding. But while they advance in knowledge, 

* 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

t St. John vii. 17. 

X Wordsworth, in loc. tit., who also quotes Ps. cxi. 10, Prov. ix. 10, ‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; ’ Eeclus. iii. 19, 4 Mysteries are 
revealed unto the meek ; ’ and Ambrose, 4 Intellectus merces fidei est.’ 

§ Ryle, Expository Thoughts on St. John, in loc. cit. 

|| Westcott, in loc. cit. 
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they make progress at the same time in the better understanding 
of that which they have already learnt.’ * * * § 

(iv.) This submissive, receptive attitude may further be illus¬ 
trated by what the Qur’an itself says about literal and figurative 
passages: ‘ It is He Who hath sent down unto thee the book, 
wherein are some verses clear to be understood; they are the 
foundation of the book, and others are parabolical. But they 
whose hearts are perverse will follow that which is parabolical 
therein, out of love of schism, and a desire of the interpretation 
thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof except God. 
But they who are well grounded in the knowledge say, We 
believe therein, the whole is from our Lord; and none will con¬ 
sider except the prudent.’ f 

(v.) It is no disgrace to the man of science to admit that a 
point is reached sooner or later in his investigations, beyond which 
the human mind is powerless to penetrate. Nor should any 
reluctance be felt in making a similar admission with regard to 
that science which is so infinitely above us and beyond our unaided 
reach. What we require is the best book and the best teacher to 
instruct us in the things concerning God. And to this end we 
have the best of all books—the Holy Bible, and the best of all 
teachers—the Holy Spirit of God, Who Himself ‘moved’ and 
taught the sacred writers. We therefore trust His inspired 
Word. We cannot prove, and with such a teacher we do not 
need to prove, the mystery itself by reason. At the same time, wo 
have good grounds for accepting the mystery by faith. Religion, 
as has been well remarked, is the most difficult of the sciences, but 
the easiest of the arts. 


(B) The Muhammadan Position. 

1. Muhammadans, as is well known, hold the doctrine of the 
Unity of God in the most absolute and uncompromising form. 
The Qur’an and Traditions, as well as the whole of Muham¬ 
madan literature, are pervaded with this belief. It is almost 
incredible with what strength and fervour it is held by the whole 
world of Islam. 

The three passages of the Qur’an where the Unity is asserted 
in opposition to the Trinity are the following: 1 Say not, There are 
three gods; forbear this ; it will be better for you. God is but one 
God.’ § * They are certainly infidels who say, God is the third of 
three; for there is no god besides one God.’ || ‘ And when God 

* Rev. Hugh. M‘Neile, D.X>. 

t Sur. 3 Al *Imran , 7. But see Salo and Wherry, in loc. t as to the 
different interpretations of the passage by Sunnis and Sni'ahs respectively. 

X 2 Peter i. 21. 

§ Sur. 4 Nisd\ 169. 
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shall say unto Jesus at the last day , O Jesus son of Mary, hast thou 
said unto men, Take me and my mother for two gods besides 
God ? He shall answer, Praise unto thee! it is not for me to say 
that which I ought not.’ * 

The traditional belief is seen in the following selections from 
Weif’s Legends :— 

When the whole of the creation was moved with pity by reason of 
Adam’s bitter lamentations after his fall, and came to him to commiserate 
with him, the first to arrive were the locusts, of whom it is related, * The 
black letters on the back of their wings are ancient Hebrew, and signify. 
44 There is but one only God. He overcomes the mighty, and the locusts 
are part of His armies, which He sends against sinners.” ’ f Adam's 
prayer, taught him by Gabriel at God’s command, which procured for him 
the opening again of the portals of heaven, contains a confession of the 
Unity, * There is no God besides Thee.’ The same prayer afterwards 
saved the prophet Jonah in the whale's belly. J After Adam's repentance 
was accepted, he prayed, ‘ Defend me against the future artifices of Iblls 
my foe! ’ to which God replied, ‘ Say continually there is no God but one, 
and thou shalt wound him as with a poisoned arrow.' § When God made 
His covenant with the whole assembled human family, He cried to them 
and said, 4 Confess that I am the only God, and that Muhammad is my 
messenger.’ || And in the narrative of Abraham’s being cast into the fire 
by Nimrod because of his contemptuous rejection of the fashionable idol¬ 
atry of the day, his prayer out of the midst of the burning pile is thus 
recorded, 4 There is no God besides Thee; Thou art Supreme! and unto 
Thee alone belong praise and glory! ’ % And when Nimrod’s daughter, 
Radha, who afterwards married Abraham, visits the pile on the seventh 
day after he had been cast into the fire, and finding him seated comfort¬ 
ably in the midst of a blooming garden, begs his permission to approach 
him, he replies, ‘ Confess that there is but one only God, who has chosen 
me to be His messenger! ’ ** 

The same doctrine is more plainly asserted in the Gospel of 
Ham abets, as might be expected from the nature of the case, e.g. 

‘ He (God) hath no father nor mother; He hath no sons, nor 
brethren, nor companions.’ft 

It would probably be difficult to produce anything to surpass 
the passionate prejudice expressed in the subjoined declaration- 
of adherence to Muhammadan doctrine. 


Christian Peoples : 

The hour is come to listen to us. The hatred of Islam against Europe 
is irreconcilable. After ages of efforts for a mutual understanding we 
arrive at this decisive result: that we hold you in horror more than at 
any other epoch of our history. 

Understand, then, able men of Europe, a Christian, whatever otherwise 


♦ Ver. 116. 

I P. 17. 

|| Pp. 20, 21. 
** p. r * 


,54. 


t P. 16. 

§ P. 17. 

% P. 52. 

ft Canon Ragg’s edit,, 16a, p. 31. 
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may be his position, by the sole fact that he is a Christian, appears to ns 
a blind man who has completely lost the dignity of man. 

For us, we know very well what we are, and for you we must needs 
at length persuade you of this fundamental truth: that the whole edifice 
of Islam rests upon the doctrine of the Unity of God, Who is infinite, 
incomparable, eternal, Who has in no wise been engendered nor has engen¬ 
dered. This article of faith is directed especially against the Christians. 
By this sole fact the Christian doctrine of the Trinity becomes the sworn 
* enemy of Islam. The contrast between these two fundamental dogmas is 
for every Muslim soul a burning and terrible test. 

You Christians, brought up from youtli in the doctrines of your 
Church, you absolutely cannot represent to yourselves what terror, what 
repugnance overcomes us at the mere mention of your Trinity. 

Consent, then, to grant us this indisputable truth: between us and 
your belief in the divinity of Jesus there is an abyss eternal and impass¬ 
able. Understand that, penetrated as we are with a faith unbounded in 
the Unity of our God, it is to us an utter impossibility to admit, to sup¬ 
port, to pardon whoever it may be, who, from far or near, is capable of 
offering insult to the absolute Unity of our God. incomparable, eternal, 
infinite. 

We have not forgotten the Crusades. They continue to-day under 
forms a hundred times more accursed. You have combated and, humili¬ 
ated us by all the means at your disposal. You have, at all poiir/jj of the 
globe, caused the frontiers of Islam to recede, and by your dijjg^nats, as 
well as by your missionaries, you seek constantly to break asunder that 
which remains of us. Your plan is well laid out. You pursue it openly, 
systematically ; it signifies the ruin of Islam. You have no other pretext 
than the accusation which you hurl against us of being rebels to your 
civilization. Ah, well, we are that indeed -rebels even unto death. But 
you alone are responsible for it—responsible, apparently, by the fact of 
being Christians. We see by this that, few as are the visible gains as yet, 
the Crescent already begins to tremble before the Cross." * 

2. But what is it that the Muhammadan condemns as the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity ? 

There is a remarkable passage of the Qur’an in which 
Muhammad seems to mention the Three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, though obviously ignorant of their nature and mutual 
relationship as revealed in the New Testament, and identifying 
.the ‘Word* with the ‘Spirit.’ The passage runs as follows: 
4 Verily Christ Jesus the son of Mary the Apostle of God, and 
His word, which He conveyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
from Him.* Immediately after this Muhammad condemns the 
belief in three gods, which he supposed the Christians to hold. 
From a verse of the Qur’an already quoted J it has been seen that 
they are God, Jesus, and Mary. Similarly, we shall find the 

* From the Missionary Review of the World , March, 1904, pp. 284, 285. 
The extract is thus introduced: ‘ Le Missionaire gives the following “ Declara¬ 
tion of War” from a Sheikh of Baghdad, member of a “Holy League of 
Muhammadanism.” We translate the introduction/ It has not been thought 
necessary to curtail it, though the last paragraph does not concern the 
question immediately under consideration, 
y t Sur. 4 Nisd\ 169. 
y % Sur. 5 Md'idah, 116. 
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Prophet of Islam labouring under misconceptions as to the nature 
of Christ's divine Sonship, and as to the Person denoted in the 
New Testament by the Holy Spirit. Such want of knowledge, as 
the Muhammadan himself would allow, is irreconcilable with the 
idea of Muhammad being a prophet, and is therefore a strong 
argument against his claims; but it must be used with great 
caution, and as a rule only in the case of individuals with whom 
previous acquaintance has made it certain that it will be received 
without dire offence. 

Another erroneous Muhammadan conception of the nature of 
the Christian Trinity is, that it consists of God, Jesus, and Gabriel, 
probably a modern gloss of the Bible language, ‘ Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,’ the term Holy Spirit, as found in the Qur’an, being 
always understood to refer to the Angel Gabriel. V 

If Muhammad’s idea of the Trinity was a mistaken one, later 
Muhammadan authorities at least became acquainted with the 
Christian phraseology of ‘Father,’ ‘Son,’ and ‘Holy Spirit,’ as 
denoting the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, even though 
they did not understand the orthodox doctrine concerning the 
same. These writers connect the Three Persons (itqanim) of the 
Deity respectively with the Essence (zat) or Existence ( icujud ') 
of God, the knowledge (U'hn) of God, and the life ( ltiiyat) of God.f 
Shahristan! records the same opinion. Sheikh Bahai in his Kask- 
ffid slightly varies it, describing the Three Persons of the Christian 
Trinity as denoting severally Essence with existence, Essence 
with knowledge, and Essence with life, t At the present time it 
may be taken for granted that increased intercourse with Chris¬ 
tians and the dissemination of the Scriptures have tended to 
promote a more correct and intelligent knowledge of the real 
tenets held by Christians. 

3. It is not of much practical importance to inquire whence 
Muhammad obtained his ideas of the Christian Trinity. Arabia 
was of old famous for heresies, and it was here that the Collyri- 
dians flourished, a small sect of women who came originally from 
Thrace and settled down in the country. They ‘ introduced the 
Virgin Mary for God, or worshipped her as such, offering her a 
sort of twisted cake called colli/ris , whence the sect had its name.’ § 
Al Kindy traces the accusation of the Qur’an that the Christians 
hold that ‘ God is one of Three,’ or that ‘ there are three Gods,’ to 
‘the heretical dogmas of sects like the Marcionites, “ignorant 
dogs,” who did not deserve even the name of Christian.’ || Sir 

* Wherry’s edition of Sale’s Qur'an, on Sfir. 3 A l ‘ Imrdn, 2, where 
reference is made to Tafsir-i-Raufi, m loc. 

f Al Baizawl and the GMyasu'LLuqhat , s.v. 1 Nasrira.’ See Hughes, Diet . 
of Islam , s.v ’. ‘ Trinity.’ 

% These last two authorities are quoted by Sayid N^matullahiT-Jaza’iri 
in his Anwdru'l-Nu'maniyah, p. 213, in the discourse enumerating and 
explaining different sects. 

§ Sale’s Prelim. Disc., p. 63; Neander’s Church History , vol. iii. p. 482. 

|| Sir Wm. Muir’s Apology of Al Kindy , p. 42. Cf. Schaff, vol. i. p. 244, 
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Wm. Muir, however, thinks that, judging from the Qur’an, * Mu¬ 
hammad’s knowledge of Christianity was derived from the orthodox 
party, who styled Mary “ Mother of God.” . . . The truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that Muhammad’s acquaintance with Christianity was at 
the best singularly dim and meagre.’ * 

4. The fact is that, whatever excuse they may have had in 
former ages through heresies rife in the Church for entertaining 
wrong views of Christian doctrine, the majority of Muhammadans 
to-day are guilty of a culpable error in rejecting to all intents and 
purposes the sacred books in the hands of the Christians, and so 
closing against themselves the road by which they might arrive at 
the truths really held by the Church of Christ. Instead of this they 
foist erroneous doctrines upon the Christians, and spend much 
labour in condemning them, and take great credit to themselves 
for so doing. A truth-seeking, intelligent study of the Bible itself, 
and the use of such means as are in many cases available for 
ascertaining the nature of the truths held by Christians, would 
show them that the Christian faith contains profound mysteries, 
which must be allowed to remain such to human intelligence. 
But unfortunately, through not adopting such a sound position as 
this, Muhammadans in general perversely misunderstand these 
sacred mysteries and then blame the Christians for the blasphe¬ 
mous teaching falsely attributed to them, and further point to 
it as conclusive evidence of the corruption of the Christian 
Scriptures. 


(C) Treatment of the Question of the Tkinity in 
Dealing with Muhammadans. 

1. The difficulty of satisfactorily answering questions 
as to the nature of the Trinity.— (i.) * Some missionaries find 
great difficulty in speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity, so 
obnoxious to Muslim ears. The most ignorant village woman you 
meet will proudly assert “ Allah wahid dur ” (God is one), as if it 
were a totally new truth, and glare at you as if expecting to be 
contradicted.’ f This topic is frequently introduced by Muham¬ 
madans and an explanation asked for; and of all the questions 
commonly put, perhaps none seems to present more difficulty in 
the way of giving a satisfactory and satisfying answer. The 

quoted in Smith’s Student's Ecclesiastical Hist., vol. i. p. 222: ‘Marcion 
supposed three primal forces—the good or gracious God, whom Christ first 
made known; the evil Matter ruled by the Devil, to which heathenism 
bolongs; and the righteous World-maker (Demiurge), who is the finite angry 
God of the Jews.’ 

* Life of Mahomet , ii. p. 19, note, quoted in Wherry’s edition of Sale’s 
Qur'an on Sur. 5 Md'idah, 16. 

t 1 An Armenian Christian Evangelist,’ in the Missionary Review of the 
World, Oct., 1904, p. 727. 
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reasons for this are- not far to seek. The Trinity is a doctrine of 
revealed truth, and transcends the power of human reason to 
fathom. The questioner moreover, has, in all probability, no 
familiarity with Christian thought and phraseology, but on the 
contrary has from the first imbibed notions of what is meant by 
the* Trinity of the Christians, as false as they would be rightly 
considered blasphemous if true. 

The first thing to guard against then will be the appearance of 
any undertaking to explain the inexplicable. * On the one side, 
the attempt will be certain not to gain the assent of the hearer, 
and only convey to him a feeling of vagueness and dissatisfaction ; 
and on the other side, it will leave a sense of having failed to 
convey the message and the information which it was desired to 
impart. The contrary course is the right one to pursue, and the 
Muhammadan must from the first be instructed to regard the 
Trinity as a sacred mystery, only comprehensible as far as 
revealed, and only to be comprehended at all by reverent recourse 
to the inspired volume. Stress should be laid upon this aspect of 
the truth. * We can only accept what the Almighty has been 
pleased to reveal of Hipiself in the Bible, and as embodied there 
in the form of words at baptism, enjoined by Jesus Christ Himself 
on His disciples/ f 

(ii.) We may with greater confidence adopt this attitude, 
because it is in perfect harmony with the spirit in which the 
Church framed the formularies containing the articles of the 
Christian Faith. ‘The Church in her symbols endeavours to 
express the mystery, as set forth in Scripture; not to embrace it 
with the intellect, but to protect it both against IInilnrianism and 
'fritho ism; so that a Christian may possess saving faith in the 
triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without the knowledge 
of these dogmatic forms; yet no one can reject these without 
rejecting the Trinity.’ J 

(iii.) But though we decline to attempt the impossible task of 
explaining the nature of the Holy Trinity in a brief conversation, 
the opportunity should be jealously taken advantage of to urge 
upon our Muhammadan friend as strongly as possible the duty 
and necessity of prayerfully studying the Word of God in order to 
find out what He has revealed concerning His own nature. Till 
then, it will be well to decline kindly but firmly to be drawn into 
a discussion of it, just as a teacher would rightly decline to teach 
the Fifth Reader to a boy until he has read the previous four. 
The Muhammadan who asks questions about the nature of the 
Trinity is usually unacquainted with the Christian Scriptures, 
saturated with prejudice, ignorant of what Christians believe, and 
full of objections against that which he imagines to be their 
belief. The first necessity for such a man is to read the Gospel 

* See Part II., Oh. VII., viii. 

t Sweet Firstfruits , p. 118. 

X Arnold, Ishmael, or a Natural History'of Isldmism , p. 444. 
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and make himself to some extent acquainted with its contents. 
The Rev. C. H. A. Field, of the Peshawar Mission, in one of 
his Annual Letters, gave it as the result of his experience, that 
it was useless to argue with a Muhammadan till he had read the 
Gospel. 

(iv.) But in the meanwhile not a little may be done, and'the 
way may be carefully prepared to render the reception of the truth 
easier for the Muhammadan mind. 

(a) And first of all, care should be taken to remove at once the 
common misconception that any carnal sense attaches to the men¬ 
tion of the Trinity, or that we believe that there are three Gods, or 
that the Almighty is the third of three, as the Qur’an gives the 
reader to understand. In harmony with the teaching of their 
Scriptures,* Christians explicitly believe and confess the Unity 
of God, and regard idolatry or the idea of a plurality of gods with 
as much horror as any Muhammadan. 

(b) In the next place, emphasis should be laid upon the 
provision made by Almighty God and revealed in the Bible for 
the redemption of mankind. It may be pointed out that the 
Bible has not been given to satisfy curiosity, but to make known 
the means of salvation. Any other motive for reading it is liable 
to disappointment. But the seeker after truth and peace will 
find therein that which exactly meets the longings and cravings 
of his heart. A prayerful study of the New Testament, prompted 
by the sincere desire to find redemption and salvation, will show 
that the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity co-operate together 
to this end, each Person performing a certain work and fulfilling a 
certain office towards the attainment of that so greatly to be 
desired goal. * The mystery of redemption ... is revealed in the 
Gospel ... as the merciful achievement of divine love, wisdom, 
holiness, justice, and power. The triune God is revealed in the 
Bible as the Father Who resolves upon our redemption, as the 
Son Who accomplishes the blessed work, and as the Holy Ghost 
Who communicates its gracious and sanctifying influences to the 
Church in all ages; lienee the formula of baptism, expressive of 
our Christian faith.’ f The knowledge of these facts will bring 
the greatest consolation and assurance to the soul that is conscious 
of its sin and need, and remove the difficulty of accepting the 
doctrine merely as such. 

* The doctrine of the Trinity is the great stumbling-block in 
the way of Muslims, but their difficulty seems to lie in the 
inability to conceive of it as a spiritual doctrine to be spiritually 
discerned. Adopting a low and material view, prejudging the 
case, so that they often refuse to listen to any evidence in its 
favour, they lose the comfort and satisfaction it offers to both 
mind and heart.’ ‘ In this doctrine every human need is met, and all 

* E.g. Exod. xx. 8; Deut. vi. 4 ; Isa. xlv. 5 ; Mark xii. 82; 1 Cor. viii. 4 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 5; James ii. 19. 

f Arnold’s Ishmael , p. 441. 
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the requirements of divine justice satisfied/ * * * § We must, therefore, 
try to awaken in the Muhammadan’s heart a true sense of his 
needs, and show him that they are satisfied, and can only be 
satisfied, by God’s revealed plan of salvation. 

‘ The doctrine of the Trinity/ says Dr. Henry H. Jessup, 

‘ ne^er seemed to present any difficulty to him (Kamil), because, 
being under deep personal conviction of sin, ho felt the only 
remedy lay in God as manifested in the Trinity; so will it be with 
truly converted Muslims, and I feel it is what they require above 
all else.’ f Hence, instead of looking upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity merely as a cause of offence, we should rather regard it as 
an essential feature in the divine plan of salvation, which alone 
can save men’s souls and give them peace, whether they he 
Muhammadans or not. So far, then, from being something to 
stumble at, it is rather that for which assuredly the awakened soul 
will be exceedingly grateful. 

Thus will it ever be when souls are truly bom again. k One day 
a school-fellow mot Ebenezer, a student in the Lahore Divinity 
College, who finished his earthly course after but a fortnight’s 
active labour in the Jhelum district, and said, “ I wept when 1 
heard you had become a Christian. However came you to 
believe in the Trinity*?” “Ah,” he replied, “you wept for that; 
I should weep indeed had I to part with the doctrine of the 
Trinity.” ’ J 

The same was the case with the devoted Raymund Lull, ‘ first 
missionary to the Muslims,’ who was called from a life of 
self-indulgent pleasure by the vision thrice repeated of the Cruci¬ 
fied Christ, in Whom ‘ he had seen the highest and deepest 
unrequited love.’ § 1 The image of the suffering Saviour remained 

for fifty years the mainspring of his being. Love for the personal 
Christ filled his heart, moulded his mind, inspired his pen, and 
made his soul long for the crown of martyrdom. Long years 
afterward, when he sought for a reasonable proof of that greatest 
mystery of revelation and the greatest stumbling-block of the 
Muslims—the doctrine of the Trinity— he once more recalled the 
vision. His proof for the Trinity was the love of God in Christ as 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit.’ || 

(r) In the third place, judicious use may be made of one or 
two analogies from the natural world,IT to show that the doctrine 

* Islam and Christianity , or the Qur'an and the Bible: a Letter to a 
Muslim Friend , by 1 A Missionary/ pp. 76, 77 (published by the American 
Tract Society). The author adopts the same line as that advocated above, of 
seeking to win acceptance for the Trinity through the heart-, not through 
the head. 

t ‘An Armenian Christian Evangelist/ in the Missionary Review of the 
World , Oct., 1904, p. 727. 

X Life of Bishop French , I. pp. 262, 263. 

§ Zwemer's Raymund Lull , p. 85. 

II Id. Ib pp. 45, 46. 

if See section 3. 
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of the Trinity is not so unreasonable as may at first sight be sup¬ 
posed, but can be illustrated in a remarkable way from the visible 
works of God in creation. 

(v.) Finally, let us remember that the hearer must be gradually 
led on and familiarized with this great truth. It may be a work 
of time. We have no more right to expect him to fully graSp it 
at once than we should have to expect a beginner to be able to 
take in the lessons of the highest class in the school. We must 
with God’s help impart the truth as the learner is able to 1 hear ’ 
it (St. Mark iv. 33), to ‘ bear ’ it (St. John xvi. 12), to ‘ receive ’ it 
(St. Matt. xi. 14; xix. 11; St. Mark iv. 16), and to 1 assimilate * it 
(1 Cor. iii. 2). 

(vi.) The course of action above recommended will avoid the 
discussion and controversy which is certain to arise if we attempt 
to explain what God’s Word does not explain, and which will be 
sure to be inconclusive and unsatisfactory if not worse. It will 
also remove any ground of self-reproach for failure in our duty to 
* declare the whole counsel of God,’ because we shall be conscious 
that we have honestly attempted to make known the truth, not 
indeed in its fulness, but as the hearer was able to ‘ receive ’ it. 
Above all, this method of procedure gives honour to Almighty 
God by the exercise of faith, which believes that the unfolding of 
the divine scheme of redemption, though containing mysteries too 
hard for human comprehension, is nevertheless by divine wisdom 
designed and admirably fitted, as often before, so now again, to 
bring peace to the troubled soul. 

(vii.) A few words from the Life of Bishop French may suitably 
bring this section to a close. ‘ The fifth class of little boys ’ in 
the C.M.S. Agra College, he says, ‘ seem as alive to every point, 
though so young, as the boys of the first class. By their questions 
on one of the discourses of St. John, they led me, against my 
intention, to the doctrine of the Trinity. I told them they must 
not ask questions about it, as they Avere very little boys, and it 
was a solemn and sacred subject. I begin to find in the bazar 
too, that little is gained by the exposition of these mysteries of 
our faith. The love of God, the character, work and words of 
Christ, the effects produced by the Holy Spirit, seem to be the 
really effectual topics; others, in which more mystery is involved, 
lead to such blasphemous remarks.’ * 

2. Arguments. —‘ The Trinity is a revealed mystery,* says 
Leupolt, ‘ and if we desire to prove it, we must have recourse to 
Revelation.’ f This is perfectly true. As the mystery of redemp¬ 
tion wrought through the co-operation of the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity is a mystery that neither natural religion nor 
reason could have anticipated,J so the Trinity is incapable of 
absolute proof from reason, and we are thrown back upon faith 
in the revealed Word of God. The Christian position, however, 

* Life of Bishop French , 1. p. 57. t Recollections , p. 88. 

X Arnold’s Ishmael , p. 440. 
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may be upheld and justified by argument addressed to the reason, 
and there are proper occasions when this should be done. For 
such opportunities it is hoped that the arguments given below may 
be suitable. Yet here, as always, we must not forget that bare 
arguments are not of much use to convince the head, when the 
heart is at fault, and the antagonism of the will lies at the root 
of all. 

(a) Proof that the doctrine of the Trinity is true. —Do you believe 
in the Bible or not ? we may ask. If you do not, you are not a 
Muhammadan. If you do, you will find it there written. 

In the Qur’an, as in the Bible, there are many difficult things 
recorded, as to which no comparison or similitude can be adduced 
from other things in order to substantiate them: yet you believe 
them, because they are contained in that which you regard as 
God’s Word. For instance, there is the dividing of the Bed Sea 
into two parts, mentioned both in the Pentateuch and the Qur’an , f 
and the miracles of Jesus, the curing of him that had been born 
blind, the cleansing of the leper and the raising of the dead, all of 
which are mentioned in the Qur’an + as well as in the Gospel. 
Your unaided reason will never accept these things, but you say 
you believe in them because they are written in the Word of 
God. 

Objection. —Suppose the disputant here raises the objection 
that the Pentateuch and the Gospel have been corrupted. 

Answer. —Do you mean to say that these narratives have been 
corrupted? If he says, Yes, answer, Then what about your 
Qur’an, which says the same ? Do you make that also void ( batit )? 
.1 ust in the same way as you give credence to those narratives of 
events which you cannot prove by reason, in the same way you 
must accept the doctrine of the Trinity, which reason is unable to 
prove, but which demands assent as being taught in God’s Word. 

(b) Proof that the doctrine is contained in the Gospel. —Philo¬ 
sophers ( hulcama) deny that Jesus wrought miracles. You deny 
that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is in the Gospel. In each 
case, from the mere fact of the denial it is clear that these things 
are written in -he Gospel; otherwise they would not have been 
denied. Illustration. —If a provincial Governor gives an order 
which the people consider bad, and they oppose it, their opposi¬ 
tion is a proof that they firmly believe that the order has been 
issued. 

After all your arguments against the Trinity, you cannot prove 
that it is not plainly declared in God’s Holy Word. If this be so, 
how great is the sin of not believing on the authority of the divine 
Word 1 

(c) The doctrine is foreshadowed in the Old Testament , and clearly 
set forth in the New. —Thus in Psalm xxxiii. G we read, 1 By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of 

* Sur. 7 A‘rdf, 188; 10 Yunus , 90. 
t Sur. 3 Al ‘Imran, 48; 5 Md'idcih, HO. 
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them by the breath of His mouth.’ * * * § On this passage Perowne 
says that the phrase, 4 the breath of His mouth,’ 4 can hardly be 
understood here of the Spirit of God Who moved over the chaotic 
mass as the great source of life in creation, at any rate not in the 
personal sense, which is quite precluded by the addition 44 of. His 
mouth.” . . . Still 44 the breath ” \ruach) denotes especially the 
source of life in the creative work, as *the word” is that which 
summons into existence. ... We have thus a prophetic fore¬ 
shadowing of the final Revelation of the Word Who is the wisdom 
and the power of God, and of the Spirit Who is the giver of life.’ 

It would seem that some caution must be exercised in the 
choice of passages to be brought forward in this connexion. 
Verses, for example, where the plural pronoun occurs, may be 
true indications of the Trinity, and, as such, of great interest and 
weight to the Christian mind. But it may be doubted whether 
they would go any way towards convincing a Muhammadan, 
although this argument is used by the author of Sweet Firs/fruits ,t 
and defended by A1 Kindy on the ground that the plural number 
in such passages, according to Hebrew usage, is not merely 
honorific.! Against the inference drawn from these verses the 
Muhammadan might easily bring forward others where the first 
person singular is used, e.g ., 4 And the Lord said, ... I will go 
down now and see.’ § 

In the very first chapter of Genesis we find mention of God 
the Creator, the creative Word (cp. St. John i. 3), and the brooding 
Spirit. Similar terminology frequently occurs in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so much so that it may be said with truth that 4 the doctrine 
of the Trinity runs through the Bible.’ || But it is not until we 
come to the Gospel, wherein is contained God’s final revelation to 
man, that it comes forth into full clearness and prominence, and 
to such an extent that if you take away this you take away the 
very core and kernel of the Book. 

In contrast with the absolute Unity of the Qur’an, it may be 
pointed out that the Bible not only emphatically asserts this truth, 
but goes a step beyond the barren declaration that God is One, 
and, while still leaving depths of mystery unfathomed, teaches us 
plainly that in the One Essence \Zat-i-wiihid) there are Three 
Persons ( aqnum ). 

(//) The argument given at length in Section (D), that the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is not only reasonable , hat necessary , 
may be briefly stated here in the following words: 4 44 Only in the 
social interchange of Persons can we find the eternal relationships 
of Love.” {The conception of the awful loneliness of a uni-personal 
God is impossible ; the fulness of love, the communion of eternal 

* Quoted in A1 Kindy’s Apology , edited by Muir, p. 42. 

t P.118. 

X Apology , p. 42. 

§ Gen. xviii. 20, 21. 

|| Sweet Firstfruits, p. 118. 
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energy, eternal wisdom, eternal love, are found in the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity in Unity.’ * 

( 1 f ) An argument for SfiVahs. —We say, indeed, that there is only 
one God, and that Jesus is one with the Father. If you call this 
blasphemy, what is the meaning of what you say about ‘All, * He 
is not God, and he is not separate from God ’ (Khiula nlst ira az 
Khiula jidd nlst) ? What we say of Jesus is only that which we 
lind in the Gospel. Your authority for such words as the above 
is only that of tradition. 

3. Analogies and Illustrations. —( a ) These must bo used 
with caution and a just appreciation of their proper value, after 
the example of St. Augustine in his treatise on the Holy Trinity. 
‘ Certain ingenious and subtle theories respecting types or re¬ 
semblances of the Holy Trinity traceable in human nature as 
being the image of God, seemed to him to supply, not indeed a 
logical proof, but a strong rational presumption of the truth of 
the doctrine itself; and thus to make it incumbent upon him to 
expound and unfold them in order to meet rationalizing objections 
upon (so to say) their own ground. He is careful not to deal with 
these analogies or images as if they either constituted a purely 
argumentative proof, or exhausted the full meaning of the doctrine, 
upon both which assumptions such speculations have at times 
been the fruitful parent of presumptuous theorizing and of grievous 
heresy.’ f 

(5) The analogies from nature adduced in illustration of the 
Trinity are of two kinds. The first class includes those in which 
a single whole is seen to embrace several distinct parts or func¬ 
tions. Thus, the sun consists of a shining orb, whence proceed 
light and heat. ‘ Look again at the white light streaming from 
the sun, decomposed by the prism into red, yellow, and blue rays, 
which pass by insensible gradations from one to the other, and 
which scientists tell us are due to the action of force vibrating 
with various degrees of rapidity. To the same cause we owe the 
threefold effect of the sun, reaching us in heat, light, and vivifying 
power. Surely, if nature furnishes any emblem of unity it is 
found in the great orb of day. Yet in its manifestation of being 
it presents us with One in Three and Three in One.’ J A simpler 
illustration is that afforded by a candle, with its flame and light 
and heat. Another obvious analogy is derived from the constitu¬ 
tion of man himself, consisting of body, soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 
23). A Persian Christian in conversation expressed a strong 
preference for the analogy of the sun over that of man's com¬ 
posite nature, on the ground that the elements of the .solar trinity 
are necessarily co-existent and inseparably connected {Id yunfdkk; 

* Punjab Mission News , Feb. 15,1903, quoting the sermon of Dr. Alexander, 
Archbishop of Armagh, preached on the occasion of the visit of the British 
Association to Belfast. 

f St. Augustine; his Life and Times , pp. 136,137, by Rev. R. Wheler Bush. 

♦ Islam and Christianity , by a Missionary, pp. 74, 75. 
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lazim mi malzum). In the case of man, however, it is not so: for 
reason may be lost and the man live on, and the body remains 
when life has departed. Perhaps the most striking analogy that 
can be brought forward from the world of nature is that of the 
polyp, * a compound animal, the whole of whose parts are animated 
by a common principle of life and growth/ * The Oriental with 
his profound ignorance, in most cases, of natural science may find 
some difficulty in understanding the illustration; and indeed to 
give an intelligible explanation of it may possibly be rather a 
tax upon the powers of the teacher himself. Still wo feel it 
must not be passed ovor here, and we cannot do better than give 
it in the words of Charles Kingsley, written to Mr. Thomas 
Cooper: * Every comparative anatomist will tell you the exact 
contrary (viz. that “Three in One ” is not, as some assert, “con¬ 
trary to sense and experience ”), that among the most common, 
though the most puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity in unity— 
divided life in the same individual of every extraordinary variety 
of case; that distinction of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old Schoolmen properly called substance) is to be met 
with in some thousand species of animals, e.tf. all the compound 
polypes; and that the soundest physiologists, like Huxley, are 
compelled to talk of these animals in metaphysic terms, just as 
paradoxical as, and almost identical with, those of the theologian. 
Ask them then, whether, granting one primordial Being Who has 
conceived and made all other beings, it is absurd to suppose in 
Him some law of multiplicity in unity, analogous to that on which 
He has constructed so many millions of His creatures.’ f 

(r) The second class of analogies are from things which, 
though essentially the same in substance, are capable of taking 
different shapes or forms under different conditions. As the 
analogies of the former class best illustrate the Three in One, so 
those of this latter are most appropriate as types and figures of 
the One in Three. The first two (i., ii.) of those given below aro 
used by Sufis, to illustrate their pantheistic notions of the Deity. 
The two poetical extracts that follow later, translated from the 
Persian, are imbued with the same spirit. It is well known how 
widely spread are the tenets of the Sufi sects in Persia, and how 
addicted to poetry are its people. The most distinguished among 
those Persians eminent for learning and genius who have adopted 
Sufi opinions, are the poets .J ‘ The very essence of Sufiism is 
poetry,’ adds Sir John Malcolm. 

(i.) Whether we speak of bubbles, waves, foam, spray or sea¬ 
water, all are essentially parts of the same sea (‘ ain-i-daryii ). 

(ii.) We may talk of the sea, rivers and streams, rain, steam, 
ice, the component gases of water, yet we are referring to one 
and the same thing. 

♦ The Imperial Diet ., s.v. 1 polyp.’ 

t Quoted in Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, s.v. ‘ Trinity.* 

X Malcolm's History of Persia , vol. ii. p. 279 (ed. 1829). 
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(iii.) ‘ Does not water itself tell the same story, and, indeed, 
all matter in the three possible states, solid, liquid, and gaseous ? ’ * * * § 

(iv.) 4 The charcoal of our furnaces, the graphite of our lead 
pencils, the brilliant diamond, are but three forms of one and the 
same element, carbon/ f 

(v\) Again, whether we say, the lire burns well, or the beat 
warms the room, or the wood is blazing, we refer to one and the 
same thing. In like manner you make mention of Ar-Rahmfin 
(the Merciful), or Ar-Razzaq (the Provider), or any other of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God: J and we Christians 
believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: but neither you nor 
we have any thought of a plurality of gods, hut mean one and 
the same God. 

(vi.) The following is from the poet Ilatif of Isfahan:— 

Thus spake I in a church to a fascinating Christian. * O thou who 
boldest my captive heart in thrall. O thou, with the warp of whose waist- 
cord every separate hair of mine is woven, till when wilt thou miss the 
road to the Unity ?—how long cast the infamy of the Trinity upon the 
One? To the one true God how doth it become to give the names of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ? Opening his lovely lips he thus addressed 
me (from his sweet mouth laughter rippled, and liis lips dropped sugar), 

* If thou knowest the mystery of the Unity, endorse not against us the 
charge of infidelity. In three mirrors did the Eternal Beloved cast the 
ray of His resplendent countenance. Silk mill not he three different 
thing h if yon call it painted silk and ail hen cloth and silk brocade Thus 
we conversed, when from a certain quarter the note of a Christian gong 
sounded loud, * There is hut One. and none other beside Him : He is the 
only One : there is no God hut He.’ § 

* Islam and Christianity , by a Missionary, p. 75. 

+ Id., Ih. 

+ Op. Hughes, Diet, of Islam , p. 141, s.v . * God.’ 

§ Dar kallsa bill dilbarl tarsil 

(ruftam, Ai dil bib diim-i-tu dar baud ! 

Ai kik da rad bill tar-i-zunnar-at 
Har sar-i-mfi-yo man jidil paiwand ! 

Kali bib wahdat na-yaftan til kai ? 

Nang-i-TaslIs bar vckl ta chain! ? 

Nam-i-Haqq-i-yeganeh cliun shiiyacl 
Kih Ab-o-Ibn-o-Ruh-i-Quds nihand ? 

Lab-i-shirm gushiid-o-ba man guft, 

(Az shikar khandeh rlkht wa’z lab qand,) 

Kih gar az sirr-i-wahdat agiih-j, 

Tuhmat-i-kufirl bih mil ma’p’sand : 

Dar sih iimek Shfikid-i-azali 
Partau az rii-ye-tabnak afkand. 

Sih na-gardad barishnm, ar tl-rii 
Damian khwdni-o - Jutrir-o-parand. 

Ma dar in guftugu,'kih az yek su 
Shud zi nfiqus In taraneh bulancl, 

Kih yeki hast-o-hich nist juz ft, 

Wahda-hu, la iliiha illil hii,. 

The last four words, it will be observed, are almost identical with the first 
half of the Muhammadan Kalimah or creed, lit ildha ilkVlldh = There is no 
deity but God. 

Q 
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(vii.) Extract from the Duran of Nasir-i- K lm srav-i-*Alawl:— 

Everything that has become manifest in tlie world is from the reflected 
image of the Friend \i.e. God], be it mote,be it sun or moon, or friend or 
stranger.* On many-coloured latticed windows a single ray falls, hence 
infidelity and faith, church and mosque (lit. the temple at Mecca), the 
rosary [of the Muhammadan], and the waistcord [of the Jew or Chris¬ 
tian], The Cup-bearer of the day of eternity [i.c. God] poured the dregs 
of His cup upon the earth, whence came the vine, grapes, wine, and the 
portion given to a friend. In the eternal past we delighted in profound 
secrets with the Friend: between us and Him the earthly body became a 
wall. Nasir [the poet’s name] bites his lip with his teeth [a sign of 
repentance] for uttering things that should not be said. He repents. 
God forbid ! (he says). He was frenzied. He has recovered his senses.* t 

The figure of the sunlight shining through a parti-coloured 
window and falling in different shades of colour upon the ground 
may he used alone without the poet’s elaborate extension of it, 
to illustrate the truth that the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
are one in Essence and are permanently manifested to us in different 
aspects and relations. (N.B.—Guard against Sabellianism here.) 

(d) It may be necessary to guard against the supposition that 
by quoting such passages as the above we approve of the theology 
involved. The point is, that when the Sufi, dissatisfied with a 
barren orthodoxy, begins to contemplate more deeply the nature 
of God, he appears to be driven to the view that God has mani¬ 
fested Himself in different ways and in manifold forms. We 
have here, therefore, in the speculations of the Sufis a point of 
comparison with the revelation of the personality and work of God 
made known to us in the Gospel, where the doctrine of the Trinity 
carries us much further than the bare monotheism of the Jews in 
understanding the nature and operations of the Supreme Being. 
The knowledge of God and the means of union with Him, which 
the Sufi ignorantly strives after with the aid of the dim light of 
reason, has been revealed to man in the New Testament. The 
difference is that the Christian doctrine is founded upon God’s 

* Cp. wliat Malcolm says of the Persian Sufis : 1 Tho Creator, according to 
their belief, is diffused over all His creation. He exists everywhere, and in 
everything.’ And in a footnote he quotes the following from a Persian MS.: 

‘ The creation,’ say the Sufis, ‘ proceeded at once from tho splendour of God, 
Who poured His spirit on the univorse as the general diffusion of light is. 
poured over tho earth by the rising sun ’ (History of Persia, II. 269). 

t Har chili dar Ttlam huwaidfi shud, zi ‘aks-i-Yar shud, 

Zarreli shud, khurshld-o-mah shud, yar shud, a ghv ar shud. 

Dar mushabbakka-ye-rangarang yek partau fitad, 

Kufr-o-din, dair-o-liaram shud, subhoh shud zunnar shud. 
Saqi-yo-riiz-i-azal tah-jur‘eh-1 bar khak rlkht. 

Tak shud, angur shud, mai shud, nasib-i-yar shud. 

Dar azal bii Yar khusli raz-i-nahand dashfclm; 

Jism-i-khaki dar mian-i-ma wa u diwar shud. 

Nasir az na-guftanlha lab bih dandnn migazad— 

Taiibeli kard, astaghfiru’llah, mast bud, kuskyar shud. 
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Word, whereas the teaching of the Sufi is the offspring of the 
human mind. 

4 . Objection founded on St. John xvii. 21.— Objection 
has been made by Muhammadans to the doctrine of the Trinity 
on the ground of the words of Christ, * Even as Thou, Father, art 
in Me*, and I in Thee,’ * which they declare are incomprehensible. 
The illustration of a sponge in a basin of water, where simultane¬ 
ously the sponge is in the water and the water in the sponge, has 
been found most helpful, f Perhaps the following considerations 
may be of service:—(a) The truth of the union of Christ and the 
believer (‘ He that abideth in Me, and I in him * J) may prepare 
the way for the reception of the higher truth concerning the 
Father and the Son. To enable us to understand the former 
doctrine, Christ Himself uses the figure of the vine and the 
branches. $ The branches are in the vine, and the goodness and 
profit, of the vine, which is worthless in itself as wood, are in the 
branches, (b) Many things are not realized or credited at the 
first hearing, until actually seen or experienced. (This may be 
illustrated from the railway or the telegraph.) Even then it is 
the fact only which is patent to the observer: the hidden causes 
and inner workings are not understood. It is thus with the 
mystical union between Christ and the believer. Practical experi¬ 
ence solves the mystery, and further doubts and questionings 
cease. He who has by God’s grace attained this blessed experi¬ 
ence, will have little difficulty in acquiescing in the higher mystery, 
the union of Christ and God. 


(D) The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity accordant with 

Reason.|| 

Non-Christians are often repelled by the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which they conceive to be contrary to reason. Instead of meeting 
this attitude of mind with the assertion that the truth rests on the 
foundation of God’s Word, and therefore must be true and must 
be accepted, endeavour to convince the doubter that it is in no 
wise contrary to uhe dictates and demands of sound reason. 

(i.) 4 There is no logical contradiction involved in the stalenimf , 
“ There is but one God; yet in the Unity of the Godhead there 
are three consubstantial Persons.” ’ 

To affirm that three persons are one person, or three Gods are 
one God, would of course be to vitiate the laws of the understand¬ 
ing. But to affirm that in the composite Unity of the one God 

* St. John xvii. 21. 

+ For both objection and illustration the writer is indebted to Dr. J. O. 
Summerhayes, formerly of tho G.M.S., Quetta. 

% St. John xv. 5. 

§ Vers. 1 -7. 

j| The following paragraphs contain an abstract of an article under the 
above title in the Missionary , June, 1853, pp. 165 sqq. 
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there is a plurality of subsistences and a diversity of operations 
on the part of these subsistences is in no way contrary to reason. 

(ii.) * The seeming contradiction is to be referred in a great measure 
to misconceptions about the word “ Person ” \ Applied to finite 
creatures, it suggests separate existence—separation of substance. 
Hut applied to the divine Nature, it implies nothing beyond 
‘ distinctness of deliberation, volition, operation, and mode of sub¬ 
sistence ; those in whom such distinction resides being still united 
in one substance or essence.’ 

(iii.) 1 We admit that the doctrine of the dirine nature is a mystery' 
A very pertinent remark is quoted from M. Cocquerel’s Ghristianisme 
Experimental: 4 God is the only intelligent Being, for Whom no 
mystery exists. To be surprised, to be indignant at encountering 
mysteries, is to be surprised, is to be indignant at not being God.’ 

A mystery is a fact which lies on the borderland between the 
known and the unknown, neither totally beyond our cognizance 
nor fully grasped and comprehended. Of the fact itself there is 
no doubt. The nature, cause, analysis, explanation of the fact are 
quite beyond us. All nature is full of such mysteries. They con¬ 
front us sooner or later in every science, e.g. in physics, the 
universal law of gravity; in organic chemistry, the vital force ; in 
physiology, the transference of its intelligence by the sensorium 
to the mind; in moral philosophy, the nature of the will and how 
it comes to he affected by the intellect or the passions. This re¬ 
mains true, although the limits of knowledge may be carried 
forward. There will still be * an Unknown pressing on the 
confines of the Known.’ 

‘ The Christian, therefore, when he finds the nature of God as 
revealed to him in Scripture to be mysterious so that he cannot 
explain accurately wherein the union of the divine Persons con¬ 
sists, or what is the essence of Deity—is not surprised. He is 
but finding in the Creator the same limits to his power of compre¬ 
hension which he had before found in all created things and in 
himself.’ 

Gregor. AV/i., Orat. xxix. 4, says, 4 Walk in the sunlight, but do 
not stand gazing at the sun ; you will only blind yourself.’ 

(iv.) ‘ It was in the highest degree probable that the nature of God 
would contain some great mystery .’ Granted that we perfectly knew 
all mundane sciences till we mounted up to the one First Cause, 
would not Reason herself bid us stop here? We do not know 
what Spirit is. How impotent are we to grasp such ideas as 
Infinity, Eternity (past and future), etc.! It is only reasonable to 
suppose that if God should reveal to us anything about Himself 
4 such revelation would contain matter transcending our theoretical 
faculties, however available the knowledge might be in a practical 
way. For the finite, dependent being to expect to understand the 
nature of the Infinite and Self-existent would be most irrational.’' 

* ‘It is said that when St. Augustine was writing his discourse on the 
Trinity, be strolled by the seaside in meditation. There he saw a child digging 
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(v.) 4 Reason itself makes it probable that part of the mystery of the 
divine Nature would be the existence of a plurality in the divine Unity / 

‘ Wo do not base our belief upon any reasoning process/ but 
assert that in viewing what purports to be a divine revelation, 
Reason not only acquiesces in it, 4 but positively desiderates some 
such mystery as revelation supplies/ 

(1) Reason demands as one of the perfections of the divine 
Nature that it should be infinitely and perpetually 4 energizing / it 
must, therefore, necessarily have something to act upon; and as 
we cannot allow an eternity of matter, 4 what remains then but 
that the divine Nature should possess in itself as one of its 
necessary and inherent perfections a plurality of distinctions ? ’ 

(2) This comes out more clearly from considering the attribute 
of Benevolence. 4 God is love/ 4 He was not, as the heathen 
say, in a sleep or torpor; He was energizing love from all eternity. 
But love requires an object to be loved; and, as we have already 
seen, Reason precludes us from admitting that object to be aught 
but a co-existence internal to the divine Nature itself. Revelation 
alone supplies the requisitions of enlightened Reason’ (St. John 
xvii. 24). 

(3) 4 The rational knowledge we have of God is derived by 
inferences from what we find in ourselves/ Apply this to the 
question of TPelicity. 4 We all agree that the highest happiness 
of life consists in the affection of friends based upon conformity 
of temper, thoughts and inclinations/ Separate existence hinders 
that complete interchange of thought and feeling. 4 Perfect felicity, 
therefore, requires (so far as human reason can judge) a plurality 
of persons, between whom there is the purest harmony of thought, 
will, and affection, and who are indivisibly united in one nature 
and essence/ 

(4) Reason also suggests that there must be an infinite 
difference, not only in degree (which is the distinction between 
finite and infinite), but also in kind, 4 infinitely transcending the 
difference between the vegetable and animal, or the irrational and 
rational/ This difference must be not only mysterious, but 
absolutely incomprehensible to the highest created intelligence. 

Now, the idea of Oneness is most easily comprehensible. 

4 Yet Reason demands that God should be both essentially One 
and Incomprehensible. How is this to be compassed unless He 
be (as revelation states Him to be) One involving many, possess¬ 
ing a combination of Unity and Plurality which must for ever, 
and unmistakably, distinguish the divine existence from that of 
all dependent beings ? ’ 

(vi.) 4 Though Reason does not imperatively demand that such 

a hole in the sand, and then attempting to fill it with sca-water by means of a 
shell. In answer to the student, the child said he intended thus to empty the 
great deep. 44 Impossible 1 ” said Augustine. 44 Not more impossible/’ replied 
the little one, 44 than for you to explain the mystery of the Trinity.” ’—Nye, 
Anecdotes on Bible Texts ; St. Matthew , p. 126. 
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plurality should he a Trinity , yet she readily assents to and confirms 
the statement that it is so ’ 

‘ For she can only devise three principles to be (if we may so 
speak) impersonated in the divine Being, viz. Originating Will, 
Effluent Wisdom, reflecting back the “express image” §f the 
Father’s purpose, and Operative Energy, proceeding from, and in 
perfect combination with, both the eternal Will and Wisdom.’ 

Illustrations. —The sun: the orb, the originator of light and 
heat; the body of rays, ever issuing in an uninterrupted stream 
from it; and heat and illumination conveyed by the rays from 
the orb. This is an analogy, but not a perfect one. 

Again, ‘ A single ray of light may be decomposed by the prism 
into throe coloured rays—red, yellow and blue ' (Sir D. Brewster). 
‘ It is found, too, that these spectral rays differ in their operation, 
the blue having the greatest intensity of chemical power, the 
yellow of light, the red of heat—power, illumination and heat.’ 
Who could have discovered this by reason ? Yet Reason readily 
acquiesces in the fact, though inexplicable. Reason, therefore, 
unfettered and unprejudiced, will ‘learn to distinguish generally 
between things contrary to reason and things inexplicable to 
reason ; between having evidence for a fact and being able to form 
a distinct analysis, conception, or hypothesis about every part of 
such fact.’ 

(vii.) ‘ It is a matter of historical fact that the Reason of mankind 
has very largely acquiesced in the Doctrine of a Tri-unity.' 

What is here alluded to is not the Trimurti of the Hindus, or 
the Triylaf of the Northmen, notable as they are, but the fact 
that so many Christian believers have found their highest joy 
and consolation in this truth, and have felt it their duty not to 
conceal it at the very time when they were suffering martyrdom 
for their protest against polytheism. Burnet (‘ On the Thirty- 
Nine Articles’) mentions another reason, which might have in¬ 
duced the believers to conceal or deny the doctrine of the Trinity, 
unless they were absolutely convinced of it, viz. the handle it would 
give to their opponents of charging them with blasphemous 
inventions, of a man being God and God having a son. 

The article, of which the above is a summary, closes with the 
following words:— 

Nothing would be easier than to win proselytes among the Hindus and 
Muhammadans if only this doctrine of the Trinity were given up. But 
we know that if we gave up that, we should be giving up everything for 
which we desire them to become Christians. We should be giving up that 
which is inseparably wrapped up in the contents of both Old and New 
Testaments ; which gives meaning to the whole plan of salvation : that 
without which even Reason feels that she has not a God worthy of her 
aspiration, and which Faith clings to as her dearest treasure, her hold 
upon eternal realities, her pledge of progress in knowledge, and love, and 
holiness, and felicity through endless ages. 



CHAPTER II]. 

GOD THE FATHER. CHRISTIAN AND MUHAMMADAN 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

* 'TnHH God of Isl/im is undoubtedly the only true God, inas- 
J_ much as He is represented as a personal God, the Creator 
and Preserver of all things, as a prayer-hearing God, and as possess¬ 
ing many other characteristics of the God of the Bible.* * But on 
the other side it may riglitty be urged that the Muhammadan 
portrayal of the attributes and operations of the Deity is so 
faulty and inconsistent with, or contrary to, that which is revealed 
in the Bible, that the reader of the Qur’an cannot thereby arrive 
at the knowledge of the One true God as He really is. Thus 
Leupolt says, ‘ The Muhammadan creed contains nearly all the 
various truths and attributes of God which are revealed in the Old 
Testament. But these truths are so mingled with error, and these 
attributes of God are so erroneously stated in the Qur'an and in the 
Traditions, that although the God of the Bible and the God of the 
Qur’an are nominally the same, yet, in reality, they are as different 
from each other as light is from darkness; and no Muhammadan 
who believes the whole Qur’an can at the same time have the 
knowledge of the true God.’ j* 


(A) The Muhammadan Idea of God. 

Much has been written about the Muhammadan idea of God. 
The student of the subject will find that, though in the words of 
the Qur’an, 4 Our God and your God is one,* J there is much in 
the Muhammadan picture that is new and strange to the Christian 
mind, and that the points where the Muhammadan doctrine differs 
from the Christian may be classified in two broad divisions as 

* From the note by Wherry to Sale’s Preliminary Discourse , p. 118. See 
also the rest of the note. Other authorities consulted in the preparation of the 
following pages are Hughes, Diet . of Islam, s.v. ‘God’; Arnold, Ishmael , Pt. II. 
chap. iv.; Leupolt, Recollections of an Indian Missionary , Pt. I. chap. ii.; and 
an able review of Zwemer’s The Moslem Doctrine of God , in the Punjab Mission 
2fcirs for Dec. 15, 1905. 

t Recollections of an Indian Missionary , p. 21. 

X Sur. 29 * Ankabnt , 45. 
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either (1) erroneous, or (2) deficient. The former will include not 
only incorrect and mistaken views about God, but also that which 
misses the mark by the destruction of the harmony and due pro¬ 
portion which exist among the various attributes of God. We 
shall also find that when we come later to consider the best ways 
of dealing with the Muhammadan in reference to this momentous 
subject, the same general classification will serve to guide us as to 
the best course to pursue. 

1. Erroneous features, —(a) Of all the attributes of God, 
the most prominent in the Muhammadan conception of Him 
is His omnipotence. A large proportion of the ninety-nine 
‘ excellent names ’ of God will be found to refer to this one 
attribute under one aspect or another.* It is not too much to 
say that in the Qur’an the omnipotence of God is so far exalted 
as to overshadow all His other attributes. The words of the 
Muhammadan creed, 4 There is no God but God,’ do not only deny 
the existence of any other deity, or any plurality in the Deity, but 
also, understood in their full sense in Arabic and among Arabs, 
imply, as Palgrave says, * that this one Supreme Being is also the 
only Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
universe.’ A little further on the same writer describes Him as 
‘ this tremendous Autocrat,’ and the system in which He is the 
presiding figure as 4 the pantheism of Force, or of Act, thus 
exclusively assigned to God, Who absorbs it all, exercises it all, 
and to Whom alone it can be ascribed, whether for preserving or 
for destroying, for relative evil or for equally relative good.’ t 

( b ) It seems to follow necessarily from the above that the God 
of the Qur’an is the author of both good and evil, sin and holiness; 
and such we find him to be. ‘The fate of every man have we 
bound about his neck.’ J 4 Whomsoever God shall direct, he tv ill 
be rightly directed; and whomsoever He shall lead astray, they 
shall perish.* § 4 Shall he, therefore, for whom his evil work hath 

been prepared, and who imagineth it to be good, be as he who is 
rightly disposed and discerneth the truth ? Verily, God will cause 
to err whom He pleaseth, and will direct whom He pleaseth.’ |j 
The following tradition gives a similar picture of the Deity in even 
more vivid colours. 4 One day a dispute arose in Heaven between 
Adam and Moses. Moses said, 44 Thou art that Adam who com¬ 
mitted sin, and involved the whole human race in misery.” Adam 
replied, 44 And thou art that Moses who killed an Egyptian, and yet 
thou wast the friend of God. When thou copiedst the Pentateuch 
from the original, which is kept in Heaven, pray how many years 
before my existence was it written that Adani should sin ? ” Moses 

♦ A list of theso names will be found in Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , s.v. • God,’ 
pp. 141,142; and in Wherry’s Ed. of Sale’s Qur'an , Sur. 7 A'riif, 181, note. 

t Quoted by Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. 4 God,’ p. 147. 

t Sur. 17 Bani Isra'U , 14; and Wherry, in loe. 

§ Sur. 7 A‘rd/, 179. 

|| Sur. 85 Fa Hr, 9. 
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replied, “Forty years.” “Well,” said Adam, “if it was decreed 
forty years before my creation that I should sin, why blamest 
thou me for doing that which I was necessitated to do?”’ 
Upon this, God is said to have turned round and approved of 
Adam’s reply.'"' 

('*) Predestination, again, is closely associated with the same 
irresponsible omnipotence of God. * The fatalism of Tslfim . . . 
is ... a far more pronounced expression of God’s foreknowledge 
than Western Galvanism.’ f The writer of the able review of Dr. 
Zwemer’s book, who quotes this opinion of the author’s, properly 
reminds us that ‘the more objectionable form of’ this fatalism 
‘ belongs to the Traditions,’ and enters his protest against the 
tendency to make an unfair use of them in controversy, while he 
admits their place in the Islamic scheme, and their influence in 
moulding and forming character. Wisely does he counsel us to 
abandon the doubtful plan of laying stress on the Traditions, and 
in a chivalrous and truly charitable spirit seek to judge the system 
of Islam rather at its source. It may be added, that in the opinion 
of the two native gentlemen, to whose assistance the writer has 
been so largely indebted, unwelcome traditions, if unsupported by 
chapter and verse, will be stoutly denied and refused by the 
Muhammadan. In like manner the Sunni will decline to accept 
ShPah traditions as arguments, and vice versa, if it suits the purpose 
of either to do so. This is so obvious that further stress need not 
be laid upon it. It serves, however, to emphasize the need of 
w r isdom and restraint in the use of the Traditions. 

As our immediate need here is rather to give a just view of 
Muslim belief than to provide material for the controversialist, the 
quotation of the following tradition may perhaps be permitted. 

‘ When God resolved to create the human race, He took into His 
hands a mass of earth, the same whence all mankind were to be 
formed, and in which they after a manner pre-existed; and having 
then divided the clod into two equal portions, He threw the one 
half into hell, saying, “ These to eternal fire, and I care not ”; 
and projected the other half into heaven, adding, “ And these to 
Paradise, I caie not.” ’ ( 'Mishkatu'l-Masabih , Babu’l-Qadr). On 

this Pal grave remarks— 

Commentary would here be superfluous. But in this we have before 
us the adequate idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer name, pre¬ 
damnation, held and taught in the school of the Qur’an. Paradise and 
hell are at once totally independent of love and hatred on the part of the 
Deity, and of merits or demerits, of good or evil conduct oil the part of 
the creature. J 

The question of predestination is less suitable than other points 

* Mishkdtu’l-Mastlb'th, quoted by Leupolt, Recollections of an Indian 
Missionary , pp. 21, 22. 

t Review of Dr. Zwemer’s The Moslem Doctrine of God. 

X Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia , vol. i., quoted by Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam , s.v. ‘ God,’ p. 148. 
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to bring forward when discussing with Muhammadans the different 
conceptions of the Supreme Being presented by Islam and the 
Christian religion, because of the inherent difficulty of the subject, 
and the different opinions in vogue among Muhammadans them¬ 
selves as to predestinatiou and free-will. The ShJ'ahs, by allowing 
some place to the free agency of man, occupy a middle position 
between the orthodox fatalists and the sectaries who believe in 
man’s absolute free-will. The Sunnis hold that no Muhammadan 
will be finally left in hell—the minimum requisite for a Muslim to 
enjoy the position of a true believer being the simple recitation of 
the Kalimah. According to the obvious sense'of Sur. 19 Maryam , 
72, ‘ There shall be none of you but shall approach near the same,’ 
the commentators admit that all Muslims will pass by or through 
hell, but to those who have not committed great sins it will be cool 
and pleasant, or, according to other writers, they will simply pass 
over the different regions along the bridge Sirat. The author of 
the Sharlni'l-Muiraqif says that all those [Muslims] who are 
sinners and have committed great sins ( kahair) will go to hell, but 
they will not remain therein for ever, in agreement with Sur. 99 
Zaizalalt , 7 : ‘ And whoever shall have wrought good of the weight 
of an ant, shall behold the same.’ * The Shl‘ahs, agreeably to their 
own special views, couple belief in ‘All with the orthodox confession 
of faith as necessary to secure deliverance from the pains of hell. 
No Shl‘ah, they believe, will go there, because God’s mercy is 
greater than His wrath, in accordance with the traditionary prayer 
addressed to Him, ‘ whose mercy outstrips His wrath.’ t With this 
should be compared Sur. 39 Zumar , 54, ‘ Say, O my servants who 
have transgressed against your own souls, despair not of the mercy 
of God, seeing that God forgiveth all sins, for he is gracious tun! 
merciful,’ and the famous ShPah tradition, ‘ How am I to deal with 
a handful of earth [/>. human beings], except it be to forgive ? ’ J 
The origin of this tradition is said to have been as follows: 
Muhammad was asked whether God ever spoke by the mouth of 
any of the prophets in Persian, as He spoke through Moses in 
Hebrew, through Jesus in Aramaic, and through Muhammad him¬ 
self in Arabic ; and in reply he adduced this verse which, he alleged, 
God addressed to him on the night of the MiTaj. These last two 
quotations go to show that (according to the Qur’an) there is 
ground for hoping that God’s mercy will be extended to all men, 
even idolaters and (as the ShTahs would say) Sunnis. 

(d) To return from this digression. The mercy of God, to 
which there is frequent allusion among Muhammadans, no other 
attribute except His greatness being so often mentioned, is a very 
different quality from the compassion and tender mercy of God so 
often set forth in the Biblical revelation of Himself. It is a true 
remark that has been made, that on the showing of Ishlm, God’s 

* Hughes, Diet . of Islam , s.v. * Hell/ pp. 172,178. 

t Ya man sabaqat rahmatu-hu ghazaba-hu. 

X Chan kunam ba miisht-i-khak juz an-kih bi-amurzam ! 
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mercy is chiefly manifested in saving all Muslims, however wicked 
they may have been, from the punishment due to their sins, rather 
than as being the ground of sinful man’s present repentance and 
future hope.* Again, it is true, as Leupolt points out, that every 
Surah (chapter of the Qur’an) begins with the words, 4 In the name 
of the most merciful God.’ * * § But,’ he adds, 4 the same Qur’an says 
that God created beings for the purpose of coming into this world 
to commit sin, and to be cast hereafter into hell.’ f The torments 
of hell are thus described in Sur. 37 Stiff"f 9 62-66:— 

It [Al Zaqquml is a tree which issueth from the bottom of hell: the 
fruit thereof resembleth the heads of devils ; and the fit mined shall eat of 
the same, and shall fill their bellies therewith. And there shall he given 
them thereon a mixture of filthy and boiling water to drink ; afterwards 
shall they return into hell. 

How is this consistent with the character of a merciful God? 

(f>) One of the ninety-nine names of God is the Holy (/! 1 Quddfi-s). 
But no prominence is given to this attribute, and it falls altogether 
short of the holiness of the God of the Bible. The unpardonable 
sins in the Qur'an are idolatry, polytheism, and the rejection of 
Muhammad as a Heaven-sent prophet. For these no denunciation 
can be too strong, and no punishment too severe. 1 The allusions 
to Hell in the Makkan Surahs are brief, and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet’s mission, and not 
against sin; r.;f. Surah ix. 69: “God hath promised to the hypo¬ 
crites [/>. dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned], men and 
women, and unto the unbelievers, hell-fire to dwell therein for 
ever.” ’ J But we miss in the Qur’an the exalted expressions in 
which God’s holiness is declared to us in the Old Testament, e.y ,: 
4 Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and that canst 
not look on perverseness ’; § 4 The heavens are not clean in Ilis 
sight'; |j • His angels He chargeth with folly ’; If ‘Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate ! ’ ** 

And not only so. God’s holiness is positively lowered in our 
eyes by other characteristics attributed to Him in the religion of 
Islam which are inconsistent with the idea of an absolutely holy 
God. 

(i.) His justice is capricious. Here again we are indebted to 
the Traditions for the more pronounced and lurid shades of the 
picture. 

‘God’s justice,’ says Leupolt, ‘is represented as partial. 

* The Missionary , vol. iv. pt. 4, art. v., pp. 311 sqq., ‘Account of a Public 
Discussion at Agra between the Rev. C. G. Pfander and Moulvee Rahmat 
TJllah.—Agra, 1854,’ by ‘ S. S.* 

f Recollections, p. 22. Cp. Sur. 7 A'raf, 180: 4 Moreover, wo have created 
for hell many of the genii and of men.’ 

X Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v . 4 Hell,’ p. 171. 

§ Hab. i. 13. 

<j[ Job iv. 18. 


1! Job xv. 15. 

** Jer. xliv. 4. 
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Friends and favourites are allowed many things which would he 
punished in others; and many sinful and absurd stories are told 
to prove this fact.* He then quotes the following tradition of 
Muhammad : 1 A certain sinner, having slain ninety-nine persons, 
thought of doing works of repentance. On this account he left, his 
village, and on his way he met a certain darwlsh, whom he asked 
whether he thought that the door of repentance was still open for 
him. The darwlsh replied, “ I cannot say whether it is still open 
for such a sinner as yourself.’* Upon this the sinner killed him 
and went on. Meeting another man, he asked the same question. 
But he, knowing the sinner, replied, “I am not skilled in learning; 
go to the next village; there lives a holy man who can tell thee.” 
The sinner set out for that village, but, death coming upon him as 
lie went, he died. Instantly the angel of death and the angel of 
mercy presented themselves before the throne of God, each 
claiming the body and soul of the man. The one stated that the 
man had been an enormous sinner; and the other pleaded the 
mercy of God. God said, “ Proceed to the earth, and measure 
the distances between the body and the two villages. If the body 
be nearer the place to which he intended to go, the body shall 
belong to the angel of mercy, for then the man intended to repent, 
and I will accept his intention for the deed; but should he be 
nearer to the village from whence he proceeded, he shall belong to 
the angel of death.” The two angels obeyed; but, before they 
could reach the earth, God had preceded them, and removed the one 
village a mile back. On measuring, therefore, the distances, the 
angels found that the body lay a span nearer the village to which 
the man intended to go. He therefore went to heaven.’ On 
this Leupolt remarks, ‘ Thus, to save His favourite, God is 
represented as disregarding His justice, and deceiving His own 
angels.’"* 

Leupolt also tells the following, which he describes as ‘ one of 
the most sinful stories ’ he had read in the Traditions. ‘ There 
was once a holy man, who did nothing but works of righteousness, 
and a certain sinner who did nothing but sin; these were two 
friends. The holy man continually admonished the sinner to 
repent, lest God should close the door of repentance. But the 
sinner would not. When he had one day committed an enormous 
sin, the holy man said, “ God will surely not pardon thee, if thou 
actest thus.” The sinner replied, “ Leave this to God and me.” 
At this moment they both died. Coming before the throne of 
judgment, God asked the holy man, “ Can I save this man ? ” 
He replied, “Thou art Almighty, and canst do what Thou 
pleasest.” To this God replied, “ Well ”; and turning to the 
sinner He said, “Go thou into heaven,” and to the righteous, 
“ Go thou into hell.” * f 

(ii.) Again, God’s favour is represented as partial, being limited 

* Recollections , pp. 22, 23. 

f lb., pp. 23, 24. 
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to Muslims, no matter what their character may be, even the 
infants of unbelievers being relegated to hell fire. * 

(iii.) One of God’s * excellent names * is the Truth (Al H(tqq) ; 
but truth is sacrificed by Islam’s justification of the denial of one’s 
faith in self-defence, and the approval of lying if it be to preserve 
life-or property or for the advancement of Islam. I In support of 
Urn first may be adduced the words of the Qur’an, 1 Whoever 
denieth God, after he hath believed, except him who shall be com¬ 
pelled against his will, and whose heart continueth steadfast in the 
faith, shaft he severely chastised .’ % Though this passage en¬ 
courages Muhammadans to dissemble their faith under pressure, 
yot in justice to them it should be added, that ‘ it is unanimously 
agreed by the Muhammadan doctors to bo much more meritorious 
and pleasing in the sight of God courageously and nobly to persist 
in the true faith, and rather to suffer death itself than renounce it 
even in words.’ § 

2 . Deficiencies. —From that which is erroneous in the Mu¬ 
hammadan presentation of the attributes of God, we have now to 
pass in review the chief points wherein the Muhammadan con¬ 
ception of God is deficient. 

‘ The attributes of God have been divided into moral and 
metaphysical; the moral attributes comprise His holiness, justice, 
mercy and truth ; whilst His metaphysical perfections refer to the 
physical world and are known as His omnipotence, omnipresence, 
omniscience, and eternity. All these perfections are revealed in 
the Bible in due proportion, and (what is more important) in 
perfect harmony with each other. But the Qur’an passes over the 
moral attributes and treats almost exclusively of the metaphysical 
perfections of the Godhead ; thus producing a fearfully distorted 
image of the divine Nature.’ || Now, it is in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and all that is involved therein touching the divine scheme 
for the redemption of fallen man, that the moral attributes of 
God—His love, His holiness, His justice, and His mercy, are most 
clearly displayed in their harmonious working. And hence it is a 
natural consequence of Islam’s ‘ obstinate and impious rejecting 
of the Trinity ’ *| that these attributes occupy so small a space in 
its delineation of the adorable perfections of the divine Nature. To 
explain in detail- - 

(a) Dr. Zwemer rightly considers ‘ the almost complete absence 
of love as a moving principle in creation and the divine govern¬ 
ment ’ to be one of the chief deficiencies in the Muslim idea of 
God.'"'"* Among His ninety-nine names we do indeed find such as 

* Wherry’s note to Sale’s Prelim. Disc., p. 118. 

f See Wherry on Siir. 16 Nahl, 108; and his note to Sale’s Prelim. Disc., 

p. 118. 

t Sur. 16 Nahl , 108. 

§ Sale, in loci cit. 

il Arnold’s Ishmael , pp. 43G, 487. 

if Sale, Prelim. Disc., p. 118. 

** Review of Zwemer’s The Moslem Doctrine of God . 
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the Loving (A!-Wadful) and the Kind (Ar-Rtt Ftf). And Imam al 
Ghazzall says of Him, ‘ Loving-kindness, the showing favour and 
grace, and beneficence, belong to Him.’* But, as remarked above 
when speaking of His mercy, the blessings derived from the exhi¬ 
bition of these divine qualities are confined to Muslims, if perhaps 
we except God’s kindness shown in the bestowal of His gifts of 
Nature to all mankind, unbelievers and idolaters as well as 
Muslims. And further, 4 widely different from Allfih, Jehovah in 
the administration of His providence “ declares His almighty power 
most chiefly in showing mercy and pity.”’ + How touching is 
His compassion towards Israel ! How tender is His solicitude that 
His people should walk in right paths ! He led His people 4 like 
a flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron.’ J 4 His tender mercies 
are over all His works.’ § His name and nature are love,|| and 
within the arms of that love are embraced the whole human 
family. He 4 willeth that all men should be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.* If He is 4 longsuffering . . . not 
wishing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.’ ** But unfortunately for Muhammadans, the Qur'an 
with its 4 wrong idea of absolute monism in the Deity,’ ff and in its 
efforts to represent God as an incomprehensibly powerful Deity, 
and its ignorance of His moral perfections set forth in the Bible 
and most chiefly shown in the plan of salvation explained therein, 
4 withholds the gracious and loving attributes of God; hence the 
frigid nature of Islamism.’ J J 

(b) The Fatherhood of God is unknown in Muhammadan 
theology, whether within the Deity Himself, or in reference to 
believers, whom God is pleased to call, and treat as ‘sons.’ 
4 I . . . will be to you a Father, and ye shall be to Me sons and 
daughters, saitli the Lord Almighty.’ $$ 4 God sent forth His 

Son . . . that we might receive the adoption of sons.’ ||!| 4 It 

is for chastening that ye endure; God dealetli with you as with 
sons.’ V If 

(r) An inadequate conception of God's holiness, coupled with an 
imperfect realization of the nature of guilt and sin, and of the 
requirements of divine justice, have led to another deplorable 
omission in the doctrinal edifice of Islam, namely, the absence of 
any atonement for sin. In fact, the association of any vicarious 
element with the idea of sacrifice is carefully excluded in the 
following verses of the Qur’an, whether Muhammad’s primary 
object may, or may not, have been to guard his followers from the 
rites of the pagan Arabs :— 

* From his Mcujsadit'l-asna . See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. 
pp. 144, 146. 

t Arnold’s Ishmael , p. 439. X Ps. lxx. 20. 

§ Ps. cxlv. 9. t, 1 St. John iv. 8. 

f 1 Tim. ii. 4. ** 2 St. Peter iii. 9. 

ft Zwemer’s llaymund Lull , p. 139. %X Arnold’s Ishmael , p. 488. 

§§ 2 Cor. vi. 18. Hll Gal. iv. 4, 5. 

Ht*b. xii. 7. 
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The camels slain for sacrifice hare we appointed for you as symbols of 
your obedience unto God; ye also receive other advantages from them. 
Wherefore commemorate the name of God over them when ye slay them* 
standing 1 on their feet disposed in right order, and when they are fallen 
down dead eat of them, and give to eat thereof both unto him who is con¬ 
tent with what is given him without asking* and unto him who asketli. 
Thus* have we given you dominion over them, that ye might return ns 
thanks. Their ilesh is not accepted by God. neither their blood, but your 
piety is accepted of Him. * 

It is, indeed, hard to see the place or need for any atonement 
in such a system as Islam, where unbelievers and idolaters are 
ipso facto excluded from all hope of heaven, and where, subject to 
the proviso that no Muslims will be finally lost, salvation depends 
upon the mercy of God and the performance of good works, and 
the preponderance of good works over evil ones, which will be 
determined by the weighing of the books wherein they are 
separately recorded, at the Judgment Day. And as though this 
were not enough, it is also believed that the evil deeds of Muham¬ 
madans will be credited to the unbelievers, and the merit of the 
good deeds of unbelievers assigned to the * faithful.’ 4 In thus 
destroying the glorious harmony of the divine perfections, the 
Qur’an deprives the sinner of all true comfort, as well as of every 
incentive to a holy life.’ t 

(</) No article of the Christian Faith was further beyond the 
spiritual horizon of the Prophet of Arabia, or more strenuously 
denied by him, than the Incarnation. Hence Muhammadans 
know nothing of the supreme manifestation of divine love; and 
the cardinal point in the divine scheme of rescuing man from his 
fallen state and restoring God’s image in him, is hidden from their 
eyes, and brings no tender, affecting influences to bear upon their 
hearts. 

(c) And lastly, Muhammadan theology not only knows nothing 
of the personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of true 
believers, as Guide, Teacher, and Sanctifier, but has actually 
transferred the name to the angol Gabriel, who is several times 
spoken of in the Qur’an under this appellation. 


(B) EunoK and Deficiency suggest theik own Affkoi’Riatb 

Remedies. 

1 . In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to explain 
briefly and clearly the main elements of error or deficiency in the 
Muhammadan idea of God. If a correct account has there been 
given, its proper effect upon us should be to forewarn us to 
expect to find those views in vogue among the Muhammadans 


* Sur. 22 Hajj, 38, 39 ; and Wherry, in loc . 
t Arnold’s ' Ishmael, p. 488. 
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in the midst of whom our lot is cast, to lead us to be on the 
watch for suitable opportunities of correcting or supplementing 
their imperfect conceptions, and to a large extent to forearm 
and prepare us for making use of our opportunities in the 
best way. 

2. As throughout our controversial encounters with Muham¬ 
madans, so here again particularly we shall do well to remind 
ourselves of the following weighty words of Dr. George 
Smith:— 

All controversy, from P. H. Xavier’s time to Martyn's, Wilson's, mul 
Plunder's, shows that the key of the position is not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as the SliPah Muj tali ids of Shiraz and Lucknow and the Sunnis 
everywhere make it, hut the genuineness and integrity of the Scriptures, 
by which the truth of the whole Christian faith will follow, the Trinity 
included.* 

There are indeed many vital questions at issue between us and 
the Muhammadan, but in place of the separate discussion of these 
wo may and should consistently and persistently go back a step to 
the primary and comprehensive question of the genuineness and 
validity of our sacred Scriptures, on which all our doctrines rest. 
If they are above suspicion, we must unhesitatingly believe all 
they contain. And as to their acceptance, the whole consensus 
of Christian opinion is not to be lightly set aside as a thing of no 
account by bald, unsupported assertion. Both our positive light 
to adduce the evidence of the Scriptures is to be steadily main¬ 
tained, and also the equally emphatic duty on the part of the 
Muhammadan to acknowledge and admit that evidence as of 
paramount authority, until he can conclusively prove that it is 
unworthy of confidence. In practice, it is true, we often find it 
expedient to temporarily forgo our right, to justify the faith we 
hold, and produce our cause and bring forth our strong reasons,f 
in order to prove that the truth of the matter is with us. But we 
need to be ever on our guard against conceding to the Muham¬ 
madan the right to require proof from us. And so in the case- 
before us, of the being and attributes of God, it is more than 
commonly important to make our appeal to 4 what is written,’ ] 
and more than usual is perhaps to be lost by the discussion of our 
conflicting views on the implied assumption that the bases of both 
are equally authoritative ; just as we might dispassionately discuss 
the respective merits of, let us say, a couple of horses, each of 
which might be presumed to possess as good a claim as the other 
to be considered on its own merits a first-rate steed. This 
mistake, it is to be feared, is often made. But because the Qur’an 
claims to be a later and superior revelation, and is honestly 
regarded to be such by Muslims, it by no means follows that 
fairness to our opponents requires us to tacitly proceed upon this 

* George Smith’s Henry Martyn , p. 416. t Isa. xli. 21. 

J St. Luke x. 26. 
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assumption. Since the Qur’an contains an admittedly later 
revelation, the Muslim has not merely to justify his claims that 
it supersedes and abrogates the previous revelation, but to show 
cause why it should be considered a revelation at all. * 

3. While the position above indicated is the strongest and most 
correct for us to take up, it will not be found possible in practice 
to adhere to it rigidly and unbendingly. It would not be wise to 
press the Muhammadan too closely at the outset even on the ques¬ 
tion of the authenticity of the Scriptures. He may adopt the 
Agrippine attitude, 4 With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian.’ f He may rather be left to ponder over 
what has been said, without immediately pressing it to the bitter 
conclusion. Perhaps he will desire to waive the question for the 
time being and request to hear what further we have to say to 
establish and recommend our opinions. Tho invitation may be 
readily complied with, and our cause still further strengthened by 
showing that our views not only challenge acceptance with the 
clear strong voice of unimpeachable authority, but also appeal to 
heart and reason. 

4. When this stage has been reached in discussion, the very 
points of difference in the Muhammadan and Christian ideas of 
God, as classified above, will serve to indicate the lines on which 
to proceed. The erroneous statement and the existence of imper¬ 
fect knowledge themselves suggest their own appropriate remedies, 
namely, the rectification of the false by means of the true, and the 
dissipation of ignorance in the light of knowledge. Without any 
doubt the latter method of procedure i3 both simpler and easier. 
For the Muhammadan no doubt believes his conception of God, 
erroneous though it is, to be the true one; nay, he is often most 
zealous and enthusiastic on behalf of it, and prepared stoutly to 
defend and uphold it. In spite of all that, the Christian will not 
be afraid of crossing swords with him nor shrink from the privi¬ 
lege of boldly and faithfully exposing error, when duty and policy 
summon him to do so. It is, however, a much more congenial 
employment to endeavour to show the Muhammadan how much 
he loses through b ; s imperfect views of the Deity, and how much 
the Almighty has revealed to us in the Bible and more especially 
in the New Testament, that exactly corresponds with the needs of 
human hearts, and can satisfy them as nothing else can. In both 
cases, whether combating error or striving to repair and make good 
deficiency, but in the latter chiefly, we shall find that many appeals 
lie to heart and conscience: and we shall be encouraged and 
emboldened herein to strive to declare ‘the whole counsel of 

* The Rev. T. Davis, Bombay, finds the following challenge, * if led up to 
in a quiet, friendly way,’ most effective with some of the Maulawis, who, when 
discussing before others, ‘ love to extol the monotheistic virtues of the Qur’an *: 
‘ Mention one doctrine only of monotheism revealed in the Qur’an which is not 
revealed in the Mosaic writings ’ (CMS, Report, 1896-7, p. 249). 

t Acts xxvi. 28. 

R 
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God' * * * § by the thought that the true conception of God is the very 
thing needed by the creatures whom He has made ‘ in His own 
image 1 + and created for Himself, and that the Holy Spirit’s 
influence is able to break down every wall that ignorance or 
prejudice has raised. 


(C) Considerations calculated to promote in the Muham¬ 
madan a Favourable Disposition towards the Father¬ 
hood of God. 

1. Since the imperfections in the Muhammadan idea of God 
suggest their own remedy, and the proper lines on which to pro¬ 
ceed in correcting them, it is not thought necessary to pursue the 
subject further, with one exception—The Fatherhood of God. 
This great and blessed truth is more particularly a cause of stum¬ 
bling to Muhammadans. The mere mention of the Fatherhood 
of God is repugnant to their notions and offensive to their ears, 
because they think of it only in a gross and carnal sense, and are 
unaware of the true meaning attached to it in connexion with the 
eternal Sonship of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

2. With regard to the Fatherhood of God in connexion with 
the adoptive sonship of the believer, * this, of course, is, in a certain 
sense, only a figure of speech. No one attaches to it precisely the 
same meaning as belongs to the notion of a father among men 
and other material creatures. But it is used in the metaphysical 
sense to denote a relationship, a kinship between the Deity and 
mankind, and an imparting of the divine Spirit to men, of which 
no other word could convey an equally adequate expression.’ f 
In the conception of God as our heavenly Father, rightly explained 
and understood, there is very much that is peculiarly attractive 
and that must appeal to every heart, while the conception itself is 
within the grasp of the comprehension of all, even the youngest 
and least educated. It is an easy transition from * No one loves like 
a father ’ to * No one can be so infinitely tender and loving as the 
great God, Who calls Himself our Father and us His children.’ 
The Bev. A. B. Blackett writes: * The other afternoon, a poor 
fellow awaiting a serious operation told me that the old man with 
him was his father, and added that no one was so “ heart-burning ” 
(compassionate) as a father—which afforded a splended start for a 
talk about the better Father in heaven.’§ Thus, when the welcome 
opening comes, we may explain how, when we accept Christ, we 
are recovered from our lost and fallen condition, and exalted to the 
adoption of sons.|| 

* Acts xx. 27. 

t Gen. i. 27. 

J Chancellor P. V. Smith, in the Churchman , Jan., 1904. 

§ Annual Letter, 1897. 

|| Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5 . 
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3. On the one hand, the earthly father’s love is a parable of the 
vastly greater love of our heavenly Father towards His children. 
But over and above this, the earthly connexion with its fulness of 
tender association helps us to realize something of the divine love 
eternally existent between the First and Second Persons of the ever 
Blessed Trinity. This relationship within the Deity is of a high 
and spiritual nature, and exceeds the loftiest earthly conception of 
fatherhood and sonship. 

4. Then, when we are told that this Supreme Being Himeslf 
loves us with a fatherly love, our hearts comprehend something 
of what this means from our familiarity with the earthly love 
which we have felt or experienced. The knowledge of the Great 
Father in Heaven ordering all things for the best for the welfare 
of His children, will give a peace and trust that nothing else can, 
and stimulate courage and effort, while inspiring hope and patience. 
Widely different from this is the fatalistic idea, that what is to be 
will be and that there is no power to resist it, with its paralyzing, 
deadening tendencies. Such a creed may fortify and steady the 
soul of man in adversity, but it knows nothing of the buoyancy 
and living power that Christian faith in the loving Father 
imparts. 

5. Three practical results follow from this comforting view of 
the relationship in which Almighty God has been pleased to place 
Himself with reference to His creatures who know and love Him. 

(i.) Prayer will be the outpouring of the heart to God in child¬ 
like confidence and openness, not the bare reiteration or the 
ostentatious repetition of forms and phrases," in which our 
heavenly Father has no pleasure, and from which but little satis¬ 
faction is to be derived. 

(ii.) (iii.) Love to God and man. In reference to these, a few 
words from a writer already quoted may suffice here :— 

Islam, in consequence of its denial of the Fatherhood of God, can 
only very imperfectly grasp the two great commandments of the Gospel, 
* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ and ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ f and the essential dignity of every member 
of the human race as the offspring of God. Islam grasps them to a cer¬ 
tain extent, for it repudiates the degrading system of caste, which is an 
integral part of Hinduism, and it does not inflict on Muslim widows the 
life-long torture of a despised and down trodden widowhood, which is one 
of the worst curses of Hinduism. But in its general degradation of 
women, and in its toleration, and even encouragement of slavery and 
traffic in slaves, it shows that Christ’s teaching of the Fatherhood of God 
cannot be rejected without a corresponding grievous declension from the 
standard of Christian ethics.^ 

* St. Matt. vi. 5-8. 

t St. Matt. xxii. 87-89. 

X Chancellor P. Y. Smith, in the Churchman , Jan., 1904. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

« Our prophet does all for us,’ the Muhammadans say; but I am able to tell 
them he could never say four things of himself which Christ said: * * * § I am 
(1) tho Door of heaven, (2) the Light of the world, (8) the Resurrection and 
the Lifo, (4) the Rest-giver to all oarth’s burdened ones .’—Bishop French.* 


General. 

1 . The subject of this chapter is second in importance to none. 

* I see now the very centre of your relation is Christ,’ said a Muhamma¬ 
dan convert to a Bible-woman who was visiting her, adding, * and 
I do want to love and serve Him.’ t This witness is true. Christ 
is the central figure of the Christian religion, and no true Christi¬ 
anity is possible or conceivable, where the perfect and altogether 
lovely proportions of His image are blurred and distorted by the 
faulty medium through which it is seen. 

2. With regret it must be admitted that there is no one cardinal 
fact concerning the Life, Person and Work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is not either denied, perverted, misrepresented or at 
least ignored in Muhammadan theology. 

3. The prophetic mission of Jesus, attested by miracles, is 
admitted in the Qur’an. 1 Remember when we accepted their 
covenant from the prophets, and from thee, 0 Muhammad , and 
from Noah and Abraham, and Moses, and Jesus* the son of 
Mary, and received from them a firm covenant. ’ J * And when 
Jesus the son of Mary said, O children of Israel, verily I am the 
apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which tras 
delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who 
shall come after me, and whose name shall be Ahmad. And when 
he produced unto them evident miracles, they said, This is 
manifest sorcery.’ § 

4. In the great company of prophets, whom the Sunnis hold 

* Life , II. 125. 

t Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1901, p. 304. 

t Sur. 38 Ahzab , 7, 8. 

§ Sur. 61 Saff, 6. 
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The Lord Jesus Christ 

to number 144,000, and the ShTahs 124,000, all of whom the 
Muhammadans consider to have been sinless, although the 
number includes sinners such as Adam and Noah,* the Lord 
Jesus Christ is assigned a conspicuous place. We learn from 
the Qur’an that there are differences of rank within this 4 goodly 
fellowship ’: 4 We have bestowed peculiar favours on some of the 
prophets, preferably to others; and we gave unto David the 
Psalms.’ t 4 These are the Apostles; we have preferred some 
of them before others; some of them hath God spoken unto, and 
hath exalted the degree of others of them. And we gave unto 
Jesus the son of Mary manifest signs, and strengthened him 
with the holy spirit.’ J Jesus is ungrudgingly ranked among the 
distinguished inner circle, so to speak, of the six prophets who 
brought new laws, and inaugurated fresh dispensations, and have 
been honoured with special titles. They are Adam, Saflyu’llali, 
the chosen of God; Noah, Nablyu’llah, the prophet of God; 
Abraham, Khalilu’llah, the friend of God; Moses, Kallmu’llah, 
the one with whom God speaks; Jesus, Ruhu’llah, the spirit 
of God; Muhammad, Rasjilu'llah, the messenger of God. These 
are called the Anbiya-ye-UlCi’l-‘Azm (endued with resolution, i.e., 
to obey God’s commands), because they were the heads of their 
respective dispensations, and because they will be permitted by 
God to intercede in the day of judgment for their followers. They 
are the greatest and most exalted of the prophets.§ 

5. Yet after all, what does the honour given to our Lord 
amount to ? According to the Muhammadan, His office was only 
temporary, and His mission a local one. He was only the prophet 
of the Children of Israel, just as Hud was sent to the 4 Adites, and 
Si!lih to the tribe of Thamud,|| and has now been superseded by 
Muhammad. Hence the Qur’an says, 4 God shall teach him the 
Scripture, and wisdom, and the law, and the gospel; and shall 
appoint him His apostle to the Children of Israel.’ % 

6 . But above and beyond this, any rank higher than that of 
apostle and prophet is carefully and studiously denied to the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Qur’an. Thus, 4 Jesus is no more than 
a servant, whom ve favoured with the gift of prophecy ; and we 
appointed him for an example unto the Children of Israel.’ ** And 
again, 4 Christ, the son of Mary is no more than an apostle; 
other apostles have preceded him; and his mother was a woman 
of veracity: they both eat food' (i.e., were human, not divine 

beings).tt 

* Islam and Christianity, by a Missionary, p. 176. 

t Sur. 17 Bani IsrdHl, 57. 

t Sur. 2 Baqarah, 253. 

§ Sell’s Faith of Islam, pp. 209, 210. Cp. Hughes, Notes on Muhamma¬ 
danism, pp. 84, 85. 

|| Sale, Prelim . Disc., pp. 21, 22. 

if Sur. 8 IX *Imrdn , 48. Cp. Sur. 61 Saff, 6, quoted above. 

** Sur. 48 Zukhruf. 59. 

tt Sur. 6 Ma'idah, 79. 
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7. The fact is, that Islam is an eclectic system,"' in which 
Muhammad figures as the exalted medium and chosen messenger 
between God and man, the whole being overshadowed and domi¬ 
nated by the majestic but oppressive and overwhelming idea of 
the absolute Unity. In admitting others to a share of prophetic 
dignity, Muhammad followed a simple rule. No pre-emineilce or 
distinction is allowed to any one of them, not even to the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, which would infringe the prestige and 
prerogatives of the Prophet of Arabia. And nothing was incorpo¬ 
rated by him into his system, except that which agreed with his 
preconceived ideas of the nature of the stern monotheism of the 
so-called ‘ religion of Abraham/ f with which he chose to regard 
his own Islam as identical in all fundamental points. X 

8 . Here may be noticed a boastful assertion commonly in 
vogue with Muhammadans, when arguing with Christians, 
namely, that they honour the Lord Jesus Christ much more 
than Christians do. After all their deliberate and systematic 
lowering of His dignity, and depreciation of His claims, and 
undervaluing His work, as we regard it in the light of the 
Gospel, this hollow vaunt sounds peculiarly strange and startling, 
not to say offensive to Christian ears, especially when heard for 
the first time. Probably most workers among Muhammadans, 
like the writer, have been surprised and shocked in this way, 
and withal saddened, to think how gross is the ignorance, and 
how complete is the misconception of the main purport of the 
Gospel, implied in such a vainglorious boast. The following is 
an example from life. * * * § Another was only come/ wrote French, 
1 to dispute and entangle us in our talk, a learned Mulla, full of 
captious quibbles and subtle disputations. He said he was sure 
he loved Christ more than I did, for he didn’t believe such bad 
things as I did, that He was crucified, dead and buried, for he 
believed, and all Muhammadans believed, He never died at all.’ § 

9. It is necessary to observe that when Muhammadans make 
this boast, they found it upon one or other of two reasons, only 
one of which was mentioned by the 4 learned Mulla * in the 
preceding anecdote. The 1 bad things ’ which they charge 
Christians with asserting about the Lord Jesus Christ concern 
either His divine Sonship or His sufferings and death. To the 
former the answer may briefly be given, that those who accept 
the Gospel, reoeive all that is contained therein, even though it 
appears mysterious and incomprehensible at first sight. To the 
latter, which was the ground of the Mulla’s hostile criticism 
above, it may he answered— 


* See Dr. St. Glair-Tisdall’s YanabVu'l-Islam; or Muir’s translation and 
abridgement o! the same, entitled The Sources of Islam . 

t Siir. 2 Baqarah , ISO, 4 Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham but 
he whose mind is infatuated ? ’ 

X Cp. Wherry, on Siir. 8 2l 4 Imran , 39; and Arnold’s Ishmael t p. 201. 

§ Life of Bishop French , II. 119. 
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(i.) That belief in the sufferings of Christ is no proof either 
of love or want of love towards Him. A Muhammadan does not 
love his Prophet or the Imams if he be a ShPah, any the less, 
because he acknowledges the wrongs and sufferings they under¬ 
went. Belief has to do with the reality of things, not with what 
one may imagine or like to believe about them. Illustration .—If 
you say the Shah drinks wine, and I deny it, this is no proof that 
my loyalty and devotion to him is greater than yours. 

(ii.) We find these things in our Gospel. If we accept the 
book, we must receive what it contains. 

(iii.) We have the witness of the Jewish historian, Josephus, 
to His sufferings and death * * * § 

(iv.) You Muhammadans do not love Him as wo do, for you 
place Him below Muhammad. 

(v.) When we study the Gospel more thoroughly, any previous 
misconceptions we may have had are removed, and we arrive at 
a clearer and fuller understanding of things at first perhaps unin¬ 
telligible, e.g, % the Crucifixion of Christ, for which we perceive 
there are good and sufficient reasons why it must have taken 
place.—The most incredible things are believed ( ojj ., the telegraph, 
railways, etc., etc.), when the proofs are adequate. 


(A) The Life, etc., of the Lord Jesus Christ: Various 
Points denied or perverted. 

1 . The Incarnation. —(1) The miraculous birth of Jesus is 
accepted by all Muhammadans. But the idea of God becoming 
man is quite foreign to Muhammad’s teaching, being either 
beyond his ken or summarily dismissed according to his practice 
mentioned above of not admitting anything in another prophet 
that encroached on his own dignity, or was contrary to the plan 
of his religion. Hence the history of the Incarnation, if such it 
can any longer rightly be called, as reproduced in the Qur’an and 
Muhammadan writers, is a strangely perverted and emasculated 
one. 

(2) Of the two passages of• the Qur’an where the history of the 
Annunciation is given, in the one it is the ‘ angels,’ f in the other 
Gabriel,J by whom the tidings are brought to Mary. Tradition, 
not content with assigning this honour to Gabriel, and supposing 
him to be the Holy Ghost, which title is actually given him in 
several places in the Qur’an, § relates that ‘ When Gabriel had 
thus spoken, he raised with his finger Mary’s robe from her bosom, 
and breathed upon her. Thereupon she ran into the field, and had 

* Antiquities , Bk. XVIII., ch. III. 3. 

t Sur. 8 Al * Imran , 42-47. 

X Sur. 19 Maryam , 1G-21. 

§ See Ch. V., The Holy Spirit. 
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scarcely time to support herself on the withered trunk of a date 
tree, before she was delivered of a son.’ * * * § 

The history of the Birth of Jesus is also given in the Qur’an, f 
Both here and in Muhammadan exposition and legend, the theme 
is expanded { in a manner altogether distasteful to the Christian 
consciousness, reared upon the simply beautiful and reverent 
narrative of the Gospel, and absolutely at variance with it in 
almost every detail. 

(3) The quotation which follows may be taken as a typical 
instance of the difficulty which a Muhammadan feels at the outset 
in approaching the subject of the Incarnation. * We,* wrote Henry 
Martyn at Shiraz, speaking of himself and Muhammad Ja'far, 
* had a great deal of conversation afterwards on the Incarnation. 
All his Muhammadan prejudices revolted. “ Sir, what do you talk 
of? the self-existent become contained in space, and suffer need! ” 
I told him that it was the manhood of Christ that suffered need, 
and as for the essence of the Deity, if he would tell me anything 
about it, where or how it was, I would tell him how the Godhead 
was in Christ. After an effort or two he found that every term 
he used implied our frightful doctrine, namely, personality, locality, 
etc. This is a thought that is now much in my mind—that it is 
so ordered that since man never can speak of God but through 
the medium of language, which is all material, nor think of God 
but through the medium of material objects, they do unwillingly 
come to God through the Word, and think of God by means of an 
Incarnation.’ § 

The error into which the imperfectly informed Muhammadan 
may fall, and which is to be specially guarded against, is illustrated 
by the following episode from the life of another redoubtable 
champion among missionaries to Muhammadans. * He,’ wrote 
French of a Mullii whom he met at Manakai, near Attock, 4 like 
so many others, had the false notion of God being changed into 
man, and the finite and infinite being thus mingled in confusion 
of natures, instead of both in their perfection meeting unchanged 
and unaltered in the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ.* || 

(4) In what manner, then, we must next inquire, are we to 
approach this subject in our intercourse with Muhammadans ? 
How may the most wonderful ana most comforting fact of the 
Incarnation be best introduced and presented to them? Three 
lines of argument may be mentioned, (a) from reason, ( b ) from 
authority, and (c) from the love of God. 

(«) Argument from reason .—The philosophers ( hukama ) main¬ 
tain the strict connexion between cause and effect (Hllat, ma'lfrf). 

* Weil, Legends , p. 220. 

t Sur. 19 Maryam , 23-84. 

X See Wherry, on Sur. 19 Maryam , 22, quoting Sale, Baizawl, and Yahyfi; 
and Weil, Legends , pp. 219-221. 

§ Henry Martyn, by Geo. Smith, pp. 386, 887. 

I! Life, 1.198. 
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God, for instance, is the great Cause, and creation consists of the 
things brought into being by His operation. A gap ( infikalc ) 
between cause and effect is impossible. There is a necessary 
connexion, for example, between a carpenter, who is the *///«/, and 
the articles he makes, which are m'lul. The philosophers again 
say that there must be a bond or connexion ( rabitah , rabt) between 
the contingent Qmdis) and the eternal ( qadim ); the former belong¬ 
ing to the class of contingent possibilities ( mumkinat ), the latter 
to that of necessary existences ( wajibat ). If there be no such 
bond of connexion between the two, there will be a break ( infikalc ) 
in the chain of existence (dar tmijud tafrah lazim miyayad). 

We have here to do with the philosophers (hukama ), not with 
the usuli-ha or with the mutakalliman. Of these three, the first- 
named argue from reason (az ma'qul sukhan ml guyand); the 
usuli-ha from the 1 objective basis ’ * of that which has been handed 
down ( mangul !), the Qur’an and Traditions ( fiunnaf); while the muta- 
kalliman , or scholastic philosophers, attempt to reconcile the two. 
The us alt-ha say there is no such rabitah as that mentioned above: 
the mutakalliman admit that there is, but say they do not under¬ 
stand it, thus confessing their own ignorance. The following 
argument, then, is based upon the premises granted by the philo¬ 
sophers and their admission of the necessity of a rabitah between 
the eternal and the contingent. 

If there be not this rabitah , then it will be impossible for the 
love of God to be manifested to man. Illustration .—If a teacher 
were in the form of an angel or jinn, he would not be able to 
teach his pupil. He must be like him in all respects—have the 
same kind of body, speech, clothes and food, in order to be able 
to impart instruction to him. In the same way Christ manifested 
the love of God by taking our human nature ( insaniyat ), that He 
might be able to teach us. If the way of truth had not thus been 
pointed out to us, we should not have been accountable (: miCakha - 
jth-dar) for our actions, nor would the guilt of sin attach to us. 
Illustration from a hen, which teaches her young ones to pick up 
grain by pecking on the ground, lifting up a grain and letting it 
fall again, and so with other things. If you were to fell the young 
chicken to do this, it would not understand, and you would be 
acting unkindly (Jn-mahabbat) towards it, by not teaching it in a 
way it could comprehend. But if you take its nature upon you, 
and become like it, and act in a way it can understand, this is 
perfect love. 

(b) Argument from authority .—This argument is brought 
forward in the ‘ earnest and well-reasoned epistle ’ which Yuhanna 
GMyur , a Christian of Aleppo, sends to his Muslim friend, ‘Abdu’- 
1-Hiidl, a citizen of Damascus, in these words— 

The Incarnation, though beyond our reason, is in no wise opposed to 
it; for nature abounds in things we believe, though we cannot understand. 

* Sell, Faith of l8ldm t p. 169. 
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As little children take their father's word for thing's beyond their com¬ 
prehension, so should man his heavenly Father’s; and so must we accept 
with all humility what in His Word He hath revealed to us of His own 
nature.* 

(c) Argument from the love of God .—Each individual worker 
will no doubt set forth this argument as it is revealed in G % od’s 
Word, and as it has been illuminated and enforced by his own 
experience or the history of the lives of the saints in the store¬ 
house of Christian biography. Of all the arguments in the 
Christian’s repertory none is so persuasive as the love of God: 
* There is none like that.’ f There is no attraction so powerful as 
the magnetic spell of love. 4 1 drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love.’ J 4 We love, because He iirst loved us.’ $ 
This was the inspiring motive and main argument of Baymund 
Lull, 4 first missionary to the Muslims.’ We read of him, indeed, 
that while preparing himself for nine years by the study of Arabic 
and spiritual meditation for his great conflict with the Muslims, 
‘the idea occurred to him of composing a work which would 
contain a strict and formal demonstration of all the Christian 
doctrines of such cogency that the Muslims could not fail to 
acknowledge its logic and in consequence embrace the truth.’|| 
4 With such power did this one idea take possession of his mind 
that at last he regarded it in the light of a divine revelation, and, 
having traced the outline of such a work, lie called it the Ars 
Major sive Generali* * § . This universal system of logic and philo¬ 
sophy was to be the weapon of God against all error and more 
especially against the errors of Islam.’ % But once face to face 
with the Muslims, 4 his one weapon was the argument of God’s 
love in Christ,’ just as it was the mainspring and stay of his 
spiritual life, as we read, 4 Of the length, breadth, depth and height 
of the love of Christ, all Lull’s devotional writings are full ’; and 
this too was his dying theme at Bugia North, ‘stoned to death 
while preaching the love of Christ to Muslims,’ according to the 
testimony of all his biographers. ** 

Thus he used to argue with his Muslim opponents: ‘If 
Muslims, according to their law, affirm that God loved man because 
He created him, endowed him with noble faculties, and pours His 
benefits upon him, then the Christians according to their law 
affirm the same. But inasmuch as the Christians believe more 
than this, and affirm that God so loved man that He was willing 
to become man, to endure poverty, ignominy, torture and death 

* Sweet Firstfruits, p. 26 (translated from the original Arabic, and abridged 
by the late Sir Wm. Muir), 

t 1 Sam. xxi. 9. 

t Hosea xi. 4. 

§ 1 St. John iv. 19. 

|| Zwemer’s Baymund Lull , pp. 57, 59. 
fid., 15., p. 59. 

** Id., 16., pp. 142,146. 
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for liis sake, which the Jews and Saracens do not teach concern¬ 
ing Him; therefore is the religion of the Christians, which thus 
reveals a love beyond all other love, superior to that of those which 
reveals it only in an inferior degree.’ * Islam,* adds Lull’s bio¬ 
grapher, ‘ is a loveless religion. Raymund Lull believed and 
proved that Love could conquer it. The Qur’an denies the 
Incarnation, and so remains ignorant ot' the true character not 
only of the Godhead, but of God (St. Matt. xi. 27).’ * 

On the other hand, abstract negative arguments such as ‘ lack 
of love in the being of Allah, and lack of harmony in his attributes,’ 
which were the two propositions advanced by Lull after long and 
fruitless discussion with the Muslim ‘ulama of Tunis,t though 
supported by the weight of his illustrious name, do not appear to 
be practically effective at the present day at all events. They 
labour, moreover, under the disadvantage which pertains to all 
attempts to prove a negative. When mentioned to the Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen to whose help these pages are so largely indebted, 
neither of them seemed at all impressed with their cogency. One 
of them remarked, that the Christian argument from the want of 
active love in the Godhead would be evaded, for example, in the 
following manner, by the assertion that the verses of the Qur’an 
which speak of God’s causing to err and filling hell, etc., refer to 
special cases such as that of infidels. Hence the argument is not 
suitable for general use, though good for those able to take it in and 
give it its due weight and value. Quite different from the above is 
the concrete argument from the manifestation of the divine Love 
seen in the Incarnation, and the life, sufferings and death of Christ, 
which is a most weighty and forcible one. 

2. Christ’s Crucifixion. — (1) The historical fact of the Cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus is categorically denied in the Qur’an, and an 
heretical Christian legend substituted in its place. The Jews 
‘ have said, Verily we have slain Christ Jesus the Son of Mary, 
the apostle of God ; yet they slew Him not, neither crucified Him, 
but He was represented by one in His likeness; and verily they 
who disagreed concerning Him were in a doubt as to this matter , 
and had no sure knowledge thereof, but followed only an uncertain 
opinion. They did not really kill Him ; but God took Him up into 
Himself : and God is mighty and wise.’ $ The folio whig passage 
also of the Qur’an is interpreted as referring to the same facts: 

‘ And the Jews devised a stratagem against Him ; but God devised 
a stratagem against them; and God is the best deviser of strata¬ 
gems.^ This is the common opinion of Muhammadans, who, with 
the remembrance of these passages, or from a mistaken notion 
of honouring Jesus by denying His ignominious death, will stoutly 
and sometimes indignantly deny that He was crucified. One or 
two instances may be given to illustrate this preverted opinion. 
In an account which Dr. Cecil Lankester gives of 1 A Fortnight’s 

* Zwemer’s Raymund Lull , pp. 140,141 f ld. y Ib.yjo . 89. 

% Sur. 4 NisCi\ 166,157. § Sur. 3 Al ‘ Imran , 53. 
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Itineration * * * § in the Peshawar district, he says that * when the 
Padri mentioned Christ’s sacrifice, a large crowd, hitherto attentive, 
quite suddenly dispersed at the instigation of one or two specially 
orthodox religionists.' * The Bev. J. N. Wright of Tabriz, Persia, 
relates the following experience during a preaching tour:— 

At one village I found a Muhammadan who had read the Testament, 
but his idea was much like that of the Jews, that Jesus, being 1 an exalted 
person, would have great temporal power, and be honoured by the people. 
On finding Christ presented as a sufferer at the hands of the Jews, he was 
disgusted, and concluded the book was false. So he tore it up and pasted 
it on the window. He told me his experience, and wanted to know if I 
had ‘ another Gospel.’ On hearing the Scriptures explained, and seeing 
that Christ must needs have suffered these things in order to be our 
Saviour, his eyes were opened and he rejoiced in the glad tidings. He 
found the truth as it is in Jesus, t 

(2) Muhammadans commonly hold the opinion that some other 
person was crucified in Jesus’ stead; but as to who this person 
was, their divines are no more in agreement than are Christian 
sectaries. In the Tafsir-i-Bwihwi, it is a spy sent to entrap Him, 
who was transformed by God into the resemblance of Christ and 
thus crucified in His place by mistake. According to tbe Tafsir-i- 
Baizawi , it was one of Christ’s own disciples, who, in response to 
His request, offered to assume His form and be crucified instead 
of Him. The Tafsir-i-Kalhi, again, says that it was Titian, who 
by Judas's direction entered the house where Jesus was, in order 
to kill Him, and was changed by God into His likeness.I And, 
once more, the Gospel of Bnmahas , which is regarded as the 
work of a Christian pervert to Islam, declares the substitute 
to have been the traitor Judas himself. Jesus, it says, ‘ chose 
twelve, whom He called apostles, among whom is Judas, who was 
slain upon the cross.’ § In like manner the Christian sects from 
whom the Muhammadan idea was borrowed, having forsaken the 
simple truth, had adopted a number of contradictory and conflict¬ 
ing views. The Basilidians held that the person crucified was 
Simon of Cyrene; the Cerinthians and Carpocratians that it was 
one of Jesus’ followers; while the Persian heretic Mani taught 
that it was the ‘ prince of darkness ’ himself. || 

This rejection of the Crucifixion of Christ is certainly a strange 
phenomenon whether in the Christian heretic or in the adherent 
of Islam. The former, in virtue of his docetic or dualistic presup¬ 
positions, sees in the Crucifixion of Christ only a notable example 

* Mercy and Truth , Aug., 1902, p. 239. 

t J. L. Nye’s Anecdotes on Bible Texts : Acts, p. 24. 

X Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism , pp. 262, 263. See also Weil, 
Legends, p. 230; and Dr. St. Clair-Tisdall’s Religion of the Crescent, App. A. 

§ Gospel of Barnabas, Bagg’s Ed., p. 26. 

|| Vide Sale, on Sur. 8 Al ( Imrdn, 53; Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism, 
pp. 261-263; Arnold, Ishmael , pp. 189-192; and Neander, Church History , 
vol. iijpp. 177,187. 
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of that regeneration and liberation from the contaminating 
influence of the material world, which ought to be repeated in 
every soul that would rise to a higher spiritual level. But at what 
a sacrifice! He gives up the whole Scriptural doctrine of the 
atoning* * * § work of Christ, which to unprejudiced minds is the central 
feature and crowning glory of the Bible. The Muhammadan, 
however, is drawn to the same position by other considerations. 
His whole soul revolts at the idea of the great prophet Jesus being 
ignominiously crucified; which is a curious fact when his long 
roll of suffering and persecuted prophets, not excepting Muhammad 
himself, and including according to the Shl*ah belief the cruelly 
afflicted House of ‘All, is recalled to mind. This denial, more¬ 
over, is peculiarly strange on the lips of the last-named sect, whose 
religious fervour is so largely nourished by the yearly recitals of 
the sufferings of ‘All and his family, and who are not unacquainted 
with the idea of an atonement; for, if told of the ‘perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice ’ of Jesus, they will not unfrequently remark 
that they too have a saviour and that ‘All and his descendants 
gave their lives and became a ransom for their people. The Cross 
of Christ has been called * the missing link ’ in the Muslim’s 
creed,* and such it is in truth. However great a position may be 
given to Jesus as a mere prophet, nothing can make up for the 
omission of this fundamental fact and the essential doctrine based 
upon it. 

(3) How next is Muhammad’s repugnance to the Crucifixion 
to be accounted for?—a repugnance so great that the Muslim 
historian Waqidl relates that he destroyed everything brought to 
his house with that figure upon it.f We may suppose that 
Muhammad wished to defend the reputation of his great pre¬ 
decessor from the stain which he considered to be cast upon it 
by the Jews, who boasted that they had slain Him.J He abhorred 
the idea of the Prophet being left to the mercy of His foes, unaided 
and unrescued by His God. He was ready enough to see the 
resemblance between his own persecutions and rejection by the 
Quraish and the treatment accorded to previous prophets by 
unbelieving peoples. But he could not tolerate the story of the 
God-forsaken Prophet done to death as a slave and malefactor —a 
picture of unrelieved ignominy and horror, so different from the 
miraculous deliverances wrought by God for His prophets, Noah, 
Salih, Lot, and Shu‘aib, when those who rejected them were 
destroyed,§ or for Abraham, who comfortably reposed as in a 
beautiful garden in the midst of the vast furnace into which 
Nimrod had cast him. || And so he gladly adopted the idea which 
brought the history of Jesus into harmony with those of other 

* Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism , p. 263. 

t Id., Ib. 

X Sur. 4 Nisd f , 156. 

§ Sur. 7 A l rdf. 

|| See Weil, Legends, pp. 58, 54 ; and Sale, on Sur. 21 Anbiya', 69. 
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prophets, viz. that He was not really crucified but delivered by 
God out of the hands of His enemies, and taken up by Him into 
heaven. 

There was really nothing, humanly speaking, to prevent 
Muhammad from adopting this view. He was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the real nature and doctrines of Christianity, 
unaware of the fact that Jesus came on purpose to suffer and die 
for the sins of the whole world, and further, had never witnessed 
the inspiring spectacle of a vigorous spiritual life in a Christian 
Church or community. Under such circumstances, he became 
acquainted with certain heretical Christian opinions which exactly 
fitted in with his own scheme. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that he was only too ready to regard them as true and accept 
them forthwith; while lie felt no difficulty in rejecting that which 
was not in accordance with his own Islam. 

And so the rejection of the Crucifixion has ever since been 
part and parcel of Muhammadan belief. However the master 
arrived at his opinion, his followers to-day hold it fast, imagining 
that they are honouring Jesus, and all unaware of the inestimable 
blessings flowing from the Cross of Christ, the loss of which they 
are inflicting upon themselves. 

(4) And now, what is the best way of combating this erroneous 
opinion ? Let the fact be borne in mind that we are thinking of 
it now as a controversial point, as a part of that which forms the 
great gulf between Christian and Muhammadan. We are not 
contemplating it here as the groundwork of the strongest appeal 
that lies to the heart of sin-stained and sin-burdened man. 

The arguments brought forward by Persians against the 
Crucifixion are such as the two following, which were adduced by 
a friend of the writer’s. We will discuss them separately. 

(i.) God showed His love for this great Prophet (Jesus) by 
saving Him from indignity and a cruel death. 

Answer .—( a ) We Christians regard it, in harmony with the 
Gospel, as a pre-eminent proof of God’s love for man that He was 
willing to give up His own Son to die for us.* It is on account 
of the atoning death of Jesus that all created beings will bow 
before Him in adoration.t God might have delivered Him, and 
would have done so, had He requested it; { but if the Father had 
done so, Jesus would not have won His peculiar title to the 
homage of the universe. There was no conflict in the Divine 
counsels as to the plan and the means of man’s salvation. 

(b) Most of the Jewish prophets were called upon to suffer for 
the Truth, many of them even unto death. § Why was an excep¬ 
tion made, as you assert, in the case of Jesus ? 

(ii.) Christ had imparted His teaching, had brought the Gospel, 
and appointed His successors: what need had He to remain any 
longer, and suffer and die ? 

* St. John iii. 16. 

X St. Matt. xxvi. 53. 


t Phil. ii. 8-11. 
§ Acts vii. 52. 
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Answer .—Passing over for the moment the erroneous Muham¬ 
madan idea as to the origin of the book of the Gospel, it may be 
pointed out that Christ’s work on earth was much more than that 
which is here mentioned. He was the true sacrifice for sin— 

‘ the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.’ * 
The Mews, like yourselves, t were familiar with the offering of 
sacrifices. One of the main ideas, though not the only one, 
underlying the sacrifices was that of expiation for sin. Now it 
is clear that the blood of the victim cannot cleanse the sinful 
heart: see Heb. x. 4, and compare ch. ix. 13, 14. The annual 
sacrifices offered by the Jews are only a type or symbol of the 
true and availing sacrifice, which God has appointed and which 
He accepts. This is the bloodshedding of Christ on the Cross, 
which atones for the sins of the whole world. $ Remove the 
antitype, and you rob that which prefigured it of its true import 
and significance. Take away the Cross of Christ, and you destroy 
the foundation on which the Gospel plan of salvation rests. And 
then, all those passages which speak of pardon and peace through 
Christ’s death upon the Cross are emptied of all meaning and 
value, as e.g., ‘ having made peace through the blood of His 
Cross ’; § ‘ redeemed . . . with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ.’ || 

(5) Additional arguments against the Muhammadan view .— (a) 
The punishment of the Jews. —The guilt of the rejection and 
crucifixion of Jesus were the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the Jews, a.d. 70, according to the prediction 
of Christ Himself.If The Jews deliberately incurred this blood- 
guiltiness by taking upon themselves the responsibility for the 
execution of Jesus, though He was pronounced innocent by the 
Roman Governor,** with all the consequences that it might entail.ff 
St. Paul in like manner traces the loss by the Jews of their 
spiritual privileges and of the high honour of being the chosen 
people of God to their unbelief in their Messiah tt; and connects 
their ultimate restoration to God’s favour with the time when they 
shall turn to Christ in true repentance. §§ 

The above requires to be rather carefully stated, so that it may 
be clearly seen that the punishment of the Jews was on account 
of their rejection of Christ, and has nothing to do with Muhammad. 
Otherwise the rejoinder may be made, that the Jews did not 

* St. John i. 29. 

f Cp. the ‘Id-i-Qurbdn, or Festival of Sacrifice, also called ‘Idu’z-zufyu,; 
and Sur. 22 Hajj, 38, 39. It is also known as ‘Idu Qurban in Turkey and 
Egypt. 

% Heb. ix. 13, 14. 

§ Col. i. 20. 

|| 1 St. Peter i. 18,19. 

1 St. Luke xix. 41-44. 

** St. Luke xxiii. 4; St. Matt, xxvii. 24 ; cp. ver. 19. 

ft St. Matt, xxvii. 25. 

XX Horn. xi. 20. 

§§ Ver. 28. 
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descend to their present level of degradation until after the time 
of Muhammad because of their rejection of him : in his days, it is 
asserted, they were wealthy and powerful, with chiefs of their 
own who were heads of influential tribes in Arabia; so numerous 
were they, that on one occasion Muhammad slew some hundreds 
of them in a single day. Such reasoning is perhaps not surprising 
in the mouths of Muhammadans who heartily despise and hate 
the Jews, and are accustomed to see them reduced to an inferior 
social and political status wherever Islam holds sway. It is well 
then to confine the argument to the state of the Jews in the first 
age of the Christian era. Muhammadan prejudice and ignorance 
of history and of the state of the world to-day, make it difficult to 
found an argument upon a more general and comprehensive view 
of the fortunes and conditions of the Jewish race during the 
Christian Dispensation. 

(b) The Christum hope .—This may be illustrated from the 
speaker’s own personal experience. \ am a Christian: the Gospel 
message of salvation through the atonement wrought by Jesus is 
the ground of all my hopes of pardon and acceptance before God, 
as of all other Christians in this and every age. This confidence 
would be entirely destroyed by the denial of the Crucifixion of 
Jesus and the substitution of another in His place. Against the 
unanimous testimony of Apostles and eye-witnesses, how can you 
expect me to credit a biassed and prejudiced contradiction uttered 
more than five hundred years after the event, or adopt the opinion 
of certain heretics, which was rejected by the Christian Church at 
large? Is it reasonable to ask me to renounce my cherished 
hopes and belief, unless you can offer me something better in their 
place ? 

(c) The argument from prophecy .— Christ’s atoning sacrifice is 
distinctly said by St. Peter to have been in accordance with ‘ the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.’ * This purpose of 
God was made known to His people through the prophetic writ¬ 
ings of the Old Testament, and its fulfilment is recorded in the 
New Testament, sometimes witli an express intimation that the 
voice of prophecy was thereby fulfilled. A multitude of details 
concerning the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, and His suffer¬ 
ings and death, are thus foretold, and their literal fulfilment 
found in the New Testament. A few of these only, referring 
particularly to Christ’s atoning sacrifice, can be given here. Daniel 
tells us that it was to take place at the first Advent of the Messiah.t 
St. John sees the fulfilment of prophecy in the piercing of the 
crucified Saviour’s side.! Philip refers Isaiah’s description of the 
sufferings of the meek and lowly servant of the Lord to Jesus.§ 
St. Peter and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews both speak 

* Acta ii. 23. 

t Dan. ix. 24. 

X St. John xix. 37. See Eecli. xii. 10; and cp. Ps. xxii. 16. 

§ Isa. liii. 7, 8. See Acts viii. 32, 33, and 35. 
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of Jesus as the Bin-bearer in words clearly taken from the same 
chapter of Isaiah.* * * § In another passage the second of these two 
writers develops the idea of the sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross 
being the one all-sufficient offering for sin in a passage, the 
keynote of which is derived from the Book of Psalms.t 

With even greater authority and yet more unquestionable claim 
upon our acceptance the Lord Jesus Christ Himself not only on 
several occasions foretold His approaching sufferings and cruci¬ 
fixion,! but also afterwards referred to them as past events whereby 
the predictions of the prophets had received their accomplish¬ 
ment. § 

( d) The argument from history. —Not only is the crucifixion of Jesus 
mentioned by the Roman historian Tacitus, || and by Josephus, % 
it is also intimately bound up with the records of the New Testa¬ 
ment. No argument can be stronger that the plain historical one, 
drawn from the inspired Gospel narrative, of the deadly enmity of 
the Jews against Jesus; His arrest, trial, condemnation and death; 
the miserable end of Judas Iscariot,** * * §§ and the election of another 
Apostle in his place; ft and the showing to the doubting Apostle 
Thomas by Jesus Himself of the actual scars of the wounds 
received on the Cross. Take away the cardinal feature of the 
Crucifixion, and this chain of facts becomes incoherent and unin¬ 
telligible. As for the idea of the substitution of another in Jesus’ 
place, there is not the slightest warrant in the New Testament for 
such a supposition, which is contradicted by the plain sense and 
obvious requirements of the narrative. Judas, moreover, appears 
to have hanged himself before the Crucifixion.§§ But whether his 
self-inflicted death took place before it or afterwards, in either case 
it is equally irreconcilable with the supposition of his having 
suffered in Jesus’ place. And lastly, not only is the crucifixion of 
■Christ an essential element in the narrative, it is also closely 
interwoven by argument, reference, or allusion with many other 
passages, which would be threadbare and meaningless without 

ft-llll 

3. The Death of Christ. —(1) This point is far less important 
with regard to the purpose we have in view than the preceding 
one, and as a matter of fact it is generally merged in it. For when 

* 1 Peter ii. 24; Heb. ix. 28. See Isa. liii. 12, LXX. 

t Heb. x. 1-17. See Ps. xl. G-8. 

j E.g. St. Matt. xx. 17-19; ep. St. Luke xxiv. 6-8. 

§ E.g. St. Luke xxiv. 20, 26, 27, 46. 
j| Ann., xv. 44. 

Antiquities of the Jews , Bk. XVIII., chap. iii. 3. 

** Acts i. 18,19. 

tt Vers. 21-26. 

U St. John xx. 27. 

§§ St. Matt, xxvii. 5. 

f E.g. St. Peter’s sermons, Acts ii. 22-36; iii. 12-fin.; iv. 8-12; x. 34-43; 
aul in the synagogue at Antioch, xiii, 23-41; 1 Peter ii. 24, * Who His 
own self bare our sins in His body upon the tree *; and Rev. i. 7, ‘ They which 
pierced Him.* 

S 
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the Christian alludes to the death of Christ, it is His atoning 
Sacrifice on the Cross which is uppermost in his thought and 
intention. And that which shocks and offends Muhammadan 
prejudice, is not the death of Jesus as such, but the ignominy 
of His crucifixion by the Jews, which on the authority of the 
Qur’an * is stoutly rejected. It is in sight of the Cross of 
Christ, that Muhammadan and Christian differ—in more ways 
than one. 

(2) It would seem scarcely possible for the Muhammadan who 
is acquainted with his Qur’an to deny the fact of the death of Jesus 
in face of the following passages: 1 When God said, O Jesus, verily 
I will cause Thee to die, and I will take Thee up unto Me, and I 
will deliver Thee from the unbelievers ’; t * Peace he on Me the 
day whereon I was born, and the day whereon I shall die, and the 
day whereon I shall be raised to life.’ J The only questions that 
arise are, How and when did He die ? and, if His death took place 
before His Assumption and is not still a future event to take place 
when He returns again at the end of the world, How is His death 
to be fitted in with the history of His delivery from the hands of 
the enemies who wished to crucify Him ? The obvious meaning 
of the passages quoted above seems to be that Jesus’ death pre¬ 
ceded His assumption into heaven by the instrumentality of 
Gabriel. Some Muhammadan divines, however, hold the contrary 
opinion, and believe that He was taken up to heaven without 
dying, and that the w r ords which speak of His death have yet to 
receive their fulfilment before the Eesurrection. 

Both view T s find place in the Traditions. Thus in one place 
we read, * His godless contemporaries will afflict and attempt to 
crucify Him; but Allah shall blind them, so that another shall 
be crucified in His stead; while He, like the prophet Enoch, 
is taken up into heaven without tasting death.’ § And again, in 
another Tradition, the brief statements of the Qur’an are ampli¬ 
fied into a connected and circumstantial whole, in which the 
death of Jesus is made to fit in with His delivery from the Cross 
and His being raised to heaven by Gabriel. Thus: ‘ The further 
particulars of the last moments of this prophet are variously nar¬ 
rated by the learned. But most of them run as follows-On the 
evening before the Passover feast, the Jews took Christ captive, 
together with His Apostles, and shut them up in a house, with the 
intention of putting Christ publicly to death on the following 
morning. But in the night Allah revealed to Him, “ Thou shalt 
receive death from Me, but immediately afterwards be raised up to 
heaven, and be delivered from the power of the unbelievers.” 
Christ gave up His spirit, and remained dead for the space of 
three hours. In the fourth hour the angel Gabriel appeared, and 

* Seo the reference A, 2 (1). 

t Sur. 3 Zl ‘Imran, 54. 

X Sur. 19 Maryam , 34. Cp. 5 Mu'id ah , 117. 

| Weil, Legends , p. 146. 
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raised Him unperceived by any through a window into heaven/ * * * § 
In this latter case it comes to this, that both the missions of Jesus 
viz., His first coming, and His return at the end of the world 
to fight with Antichrist and establish Islam thoughout the world 
and then die , are closed with His death, according to Muham¬ 
madan opinion; and the distinction of dying twice is accorded to 
Hiin.t 

(3) There does not appear to be any necessary contradiction 
between the passage of the Qur’an which denies the crucifixion 
of Jesus and those which speak of His death, though some Muham¬ 
madan writers seem to have felt a difficulty in reducing them to 
harmonious sequence.t 

(4) The death of Christ, apart from His crucifixion, is not a 
point which commonly or properly comes within the scope of 
controversy. Most Muhammadans admit it. But there are im¬ 
portant differences between the Muhammadan and Christian views 
as to the details of the death of Christ and its connexion with and 
relationship to other component parts of the Gospel narrative. 
In the Muhammadan version we find reckless statements, out of 
harmony with the facts, purport and spirit of the Gospel. And 
it is of the utmost importance to guide the Muslim to the true 
knowledge of the death of Jesus and all that it has achieved and 
represents for those who trust in Him. With the figment of 
Muhammadan imagination that Jesus’ second coming to the world 
will end with His death, we have nothing here to do; and between 
it and the historical fact of the death of Jesus there is no 
connexion. 

(5) A possible objection that may be brought forward is that 
Christians, who call Jesus the Son of God and assert His 
death, are guilty of blasphemy, for God (as both sides admit) 
cannot die. 

This is not an important objection, and can be easily answered 
as follows. When a man dies, what is it that perishes? It is 
only the elemental body ( badan-i-'unmri )—the shell or earthly 
covering of the immortal spirit—which dies. When Christ 
breathed His last, tne KalimatiCtlah (Word of God) did not die. 
Moreover, His body did not even share the common fate of human 
bodies, which die and 4 see corruption.’ He merely laid it aside 
for a while like a robe put off, and took it again in a glorified 
condition. § 

4. The Resurrection of Christ. —There seems at first sight 
to be a clear and distinct reference in the Qur’an to Jesus’ historic 
resurrection in the words, ‘ the day whereon I shall be raised to 

* Weil, Legends , pp. 229, 230. 

t Cp. Heb. ix. 27, 28, ‘ It is appointed unto men once to die, . . . Christ 
also having l>een once offered, . . .’ 

X Sur. 3 JLl * Imran , 54 (but see Wherry, in Zoc.), and 4 Nisti', 156. 

§ Cp. the quotation and application of Ps. xvi. 8-fin. in St. Peter’s speech, 
Acts u. 23-31. 
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life.’ * But this vanishes on further consideration; for some 
Muhammadans deny that Jesus died before He was taken up 
into heaven, and there can be no resurrection without a previous 
death. And even in the case of those Muhammadans who admit 
that Jesus did die before He was taken up, there is nothing in 
their version of the facts which can even be compared with the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. According to them, God 
causes Him to die, and after a few hours Gabriel raises him to 
heaven. There is no mention here as in the Christian narrative 
of His burial and the grave, no remaining three days in Hades, 
no earthquake, no rolling of the stone from the tomb, no terror 
of the ‘ watchers,* and no appearing to His followers at different 
times and places during the interval between His return from the 
world of spirits and His ascension to Heaven. 

Perhaps the most important point to notice is that in the 
Muhammadan travesty of the resurrection the agent, as already 
mentioned, is the angel Gabriel. It is not the Christ Himself 
who bursts the bonds of death and the grave by His own inherent 
divine power. And therefore the Muhammadan loses here this 
most important evidence as to Who and what Jesus is, and misses 
all the consolation in view of jleath, whether his own or that of 
those dear to him, which the Gospel history of the resurrection of 
Christ imparts. 

It is not the miraculous element in the resurrection as recorded 
in the Gospel which is likely to offend the Muhammadan. His 
own traditions are more than sufficiently imbued with the 
marvellous. It is rather the supposition of the divinity of 
Jesus with all that is implied in it underlying the Christian 
narrative, and its hopeless irreconcilability with the Qur’an and 
Traditions. 

5. The Ascension. —The Muhammadan version of the last 
events of Jesus’ life, His death and His resurrection, as will by 
this time have become plain enough, is such a perverted one that 
it is sometimes difficult to identify the facts as presented by them 
with anything in the Christian history. The change of setting 
and the distortion are so great as practically to remove all 
resemblance to the historic original. • 

It is just so with the ascension. At the first glance one might 
think that the Qur’an alluded to it in unmistakable language: 4 1 
will take Thee up unto Me ’; t 4 God took Him up unto Himself.’ t 
But the words do not convey this meaning to the Muhammadan, 
and he does not believe that Christ ascended by His own power 
into the heavens, but that He was merely borne up thither 
by the help of Gabriel, as Muhammad was in his alleged night 
journey to heaven ( mi'raj ). And so Christ’s miraculous and 
triumphant return to His heavenly home, as we Christians 

* Sur. Maryam, 34. 

t Sur, 3 Al 'Imran, 54. 

X Sur. 4 Nisd\ 157. 
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regard it, is not, strictly speaking, an ascension at all according 
to the Muhammadan, but only an assumption,* * * § while it is left 
uncertain how far upward He was borne, whether it was to the 
second, the third or the fourth t of the seven heavens of Muslim 
belief. X 

6/The Second Coming 1 . —When Jesus, according to Muham¬ 
madan tradition, appeared from heaven to His mother to comfort 
her respecting His supposed shameful death on the Cross, He is 
represented as saying to her, ‘ Hereafter, at the approach of the 
last day, I shall be sent again upon the earth, when I shall slay 
the false prophet Dajjal and the wild boar (both of which cause 
similar distress in the earth), and such a state of peace and unity 
shall ensue that the lamb and the hyena shall feel like brothers 
beside each other. I shall then burn the Gospel, which has been 
falsified by ungodly priests, and the crosses which they have 
worshipped as gods, and subject the whole earth to the doctrines 
of Muhammad, who shall be sent in later times/§ ‘The second 
advent of Christ is differently described by Muslim divines ; some 
say that he will appear near the white tower, east of Damascus; 
others that he will descend on a rock on Mount Moriah, confess 
Islamism, destroy Christianity and every other creed, kill all 
swine, break every cross, pierce Antichrist with his lance at Ludd 
or Lydda, near Jaffa; after this he will marry and beget children, 
die after forty or forty-five years and be lamented by Musulmans, 
who will bury him by the side of Mubammad/ |j 

Here again, for a full and circumstantial description of what, 
according to Muhammadan belief, is to happen when Jesus Christ 
comes again we are indebted to the Traditions. The Qur’an has 
only one brief and enigmatic allusion to it, ‘ and he shall be a sign 
of the approach of the last hour ' f —words that recall to our minds 
the Gospel prediction, 4 then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven/ ** 

But there is really no comparison possible between the return 
of Jesus to earth, described in Muhammadan tradition, and the 
Second Coming predicted in the Gospel. The latter takes place 
at the end of the j resent Dispensation, and Christ returns as the 
Judge of all men. In the Muhammadan version, it is true, He 
overcomes Antichrist, but He also establishes Islam and destroys 
Christianity, and does other things, both extraordinary and common¬ 
place, or worse, and then dies. But all this is only a ‘ sign ' of the 
on coming of the Last Day, which is yet to arrive, and when it 

* Seo Weil's Legends, pp. 146 and 230, already quoted. 

t Hughes, Diet, of Islam , p. 235, s.v. ‘ Jesus Christ.' 

j Siir. 2 Baqarali, 29; and 41 Fu$$ilat, 11, 

§ Weil, Legends, pp. 230, 231. 

|| Arnold’s Ishmael , p. 193. See also Sale, Prelim. Disc., p. 133; and on 
bur. 48 Zukhruf, 61; and Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. 'Jesus Christ,’ VIII. 

If Sur. 43 Zukhruf, 61. 

** St. Matt. xxiv. 30. 
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does, Christ will rise from the dead like the rest of mankind 
whether ordinary mortals or prophets, and be examined by the 
Almighty like the rest of that noble company as to the manner in 
which He executed His commission.* Thus Muhammadan pre¬ 
judice again lowers the Son of God to the level of the prophets. 
And here it leaves Him, having with its last touch trampled finally 
upon the unique work and sublime prerogatives of the Word 
of God. 

It is obvious that there is nothing here which can usefully be 
made the subject of controversy. The two versions are essentially 
distinct and different things. Nor, again, can we congratulate the 
Muhammadan, or ourselves, on here possessing a common stand¬ 
ing ground, when the main gist and bearing of the Muhammadan 
account is directly contrary to the impressions and expectations 
which the Gospel narrative is designed to convey. 

Jn conclusion, it may be observed that here, as elsewhere, 
when dealing with the Muhammadan, the position holds good, 
that if the Injll is true, which the Muhammadan of course admits 
in theory, we must accept it with all that it contains, whether 
agreeable to our previous notions or not. A definite purpose and 
a comprehensive design underlie the whole, and will become 
manifest to the unprejudiced seeker after truth. The story and 
its message, when understood, are well calculated to touch the 
heart, whereas there is little or nothing in Muhammadan tradition 
to do so. 


(B) His Person and Work. 

1. Christ regarded by the Muslim as no more than a 
Prophet. —The Christian doctrine of the nature and person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or perhaps we should rather say what the 
Muslim supposes that doctrine to be, constitutes one of the great 
stumbling-blocks to Muhammadans through their ignorance of the 
true teaching and import of the Holy Scriptures. The statements 
made in the Qur’an in reference to this subject may be gathered 
up under three heads. The Qur’an expressly declares that Jesus 
was only a man, and denies that He was the Son of God, or God. 
For the sake of clearness, it will be convenient to deal with these 
three points separately in the three following sections. In the 
present one a number of considerations will be brought forward 
showing the pre-eminent dignity and glory of Jesus, and tending 
to prepare the way for what follows and dispose the Muhammadan 
not merely to receive without surprise or offence the teaching of 
the Gospel about this wonderful Person, but to recognize the 
truths there taught as the fitting consummation of the expecta¬ 
tions that have been aroused by the unique titles to honour 

• Sur. 83 Ahcab, 8, * That God may examine the speakers of truth concern¬ 
ing their veracity.’ Cp. 5 Md'idah, 116,117. 
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possessed by Jesus, son of Mary. The other two points will then 
be dealt with in succession. 

The Qur’an teaches that however great is the dignity of Jesus 
as a Prophet, He does not differ in His essential nature from tho 
rest of the prophets. ‘ His name shall be Christ Jesus the Son 
of Mary honourable in this world and in the world to come, and 
one of those who approach near to the presence of God; . . . and 
He shall be one of the righteous.’ * 

This description, which soars so high, while yet it falls so far 
short of the Christian ideal, is not meant to convey that Jesus was 
not a mortal man like all the other prophets, as other passages 
clearly show. ‘ We have not sent any before thee as our apostles 
other than men, unto whom We spake by revelation.’ t * Christ 
doth not proudly disdain to be a servant unto God.’ t He ‘ is no 
other than a servant, whom We favoured with the yift of prophecy ; 
and We appointed Him for an example unto the children of Israel.’ § 
Though Jesus as a child created living birds out of clay, and after¬ 
wards healed the blind from birth and the leper, and raised the 
dead, all this, it is expressly stated four times, was only done by 
the ‘ permission ’ of God. || ‘ Christ, the Son of Mary, is no more 

than an apostle; other apostles have preceded Him. And His 
mother was a woman of veracity; they both eat food.’ T And once 
more, 4 It is not fit for a man that God should give him a book of 
revelations , and wisdom and prophecy, and then he should say 
unto men, Be ye worshippers of me, besides God.’ ** 

A few general remarks may be made with reference to the con¬ 
siderations which can be profitably employed to help the Muham¬ 
madan to rise to a loftier conception of the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ than that which the Qur’an allows, before we proceed 
to give them in detail. Of the twelve points mentioned below, all 
but Miracles (viii.) and the Foretelling of future events (ix.) are 
peculiar to Jesus . But the Muhammadan will not always be ready 
to admit this. It is often argued that the coming of Muhammad 
himself was foretold in the Bible (i.), and that he had the power 
of foretelling future events (ix.), both of which are with good 
reason denied by tie Christian. And again, if Jesus lias glorious 
titles (vi.), so too has Muhammad. If the points below be examined, 
to see how far they are common to Islam and Christianity , it will be 
seen that the Muhammadan is bound to accept them all, if he 
acknowledges the authenticity of the Bible now existing. But if 
he refuses to do so—and discussion is of little use while he con¬ 
tinues in that frame of mind—three of the twelve considerations 
will be ruled out, viz. the Testimony of Prophecy (i.), the Evidence 

* Sur. 3 2.1 1 Imran , 4G. 

+ Sur. 16 Nahlj 45; cp. 21 Anbiyd 7. 

X Sur. 4 Nisd\ 170. 

§ Sur. 43 Zukhruf, 59. 

!! The phrase, * By my permission,’ occurs in Sur. 5 Ma idah. 110. 

f Sur. 5 Mfi'idahy 79. 

** Sur. 3 Al * Imran t 78. 
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of the New Testament (ii.), and the Power of foretelling the future 
(ix.), to which must be added the Resurrection (x.) and the Ascen¬ 
sion (xi.), in the Christian sense of those historical facts. A few 
of the points ar e peculiar to Islam , and either different from or con¬ 
trary to the Gospel. As being part of the common stock of Mus¬ 
lim belief, they are well calculated to appeal to the Muhammadan, 
though they lire not altogether in line with Gospel facts. This 
applies to seven of the twelve points. The Muhammadan accounts 
of the birth of Jesus without an earthly father (iii.), of His free¬ 
dom from Satan’s defiling touch (v.), of His being strengthened 
with the Holy Spirit (vii.), and of His present state of exaltation 
in the fourth heaven (xii.), are very different from the Gospel, and 
in comparison witli it are quite inadequate statements of the truth. 
The Resurrection (x.) and the Ascension (xi.), in their Muham¬ 
madan guise, are so distorted as to lose almost all their value. 
And the Quranic description of Jesus as a spirit proceeding from 
God (vi.) introduces confusion into the New Testament conception 
of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 

But with all these qualifications, the twelve points enumerated 
below should constitute a body of powerful and effective argument 
for the Christian’s use. It is hardly necessary to say that it is not 
contemplated or suggested that all the twelve points should be 
brought forward at once, but, rather, that they should be kept 
ready in reserve for use on every suitable occasion, whether such 
occasion be friendly discussion, the instruction of inquirers, or 
public preaching. 

Perhaps a word of caution is necessary, not to exaggerate the 
weight of the considerations advanced below. If the error is made 
of putting them forward as conclusive arguments, the Muham¬ 
madan will readily and naturally refuse the inference. This is 
not, however, our object, but to dispose the Muhammadan to 
weigh more carefully the claims of this great Prophet upon his 
allegiance, and to lead him to refer to the Holy Scriptures for 
fuller light and the only satisfactory explanation of the facts. 
None of the following twelve points, with one or two possible 
exceptions, amounts to a conclusive argument for the Divinity of 
Christ; but they are highly suggestive, and are only adequately 
explained on that hypothesis. Their effect, in brief, is rather of a 
cumulative nature. And the Muhammadan, who has come to 
appreciate their force, and also realized that the traditional glorifi¬ 
cation of Muhammad is against the clear sense of the Qur’an and 
rests only on the unreliable basis of tradition, and is, moreover, 
through its wild extravagance opposed to sound sense and reason, 
ought to be already a long way on the road to the acceptance of 
that which is revealed in tiie Gospel as to the nature and person 
of our Blessed Lord. 

The following considerations point to the fact that the Lord 
Jesus Christ 'was more than a mere prophet:— 

(i.) The testimony of Prophecy .—This consideration is one of 
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great value. The pre-eminent dignity and glory of Christ shine 
forth clearly from the pages of the Old Testament, which foretell 
His coming and His work. The stream of prophetic intimation 
takes its rise almost from the beginning of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man. Age after age it increases in depth and volume 
till the close of the Old Testament canon, now exalted must 
be the rank of that illustrious Personage, Whose coming was 
thus predicted so many ages beforehand, and Whose manifesta¬ 
tion was the inspiring theme of the prophets,* and was destined 
to be the cause of blessing to all the true people of God! In 
sharpest contrast with this fulness and ever-growing clearness of 
prediction with regard to the coming of Christ, is the ominous 
absence of all allusion and the dead silence of Scripture as to the 
advent of any subsequent prophet. The value of the testimony 
of prophecy is shown by Muhammad’s eagerness to enlist this 
ally on his side, and the ill-advised zeal of many of his followers 
in the vain attempt to force the voice of Scripture to testify to 
their prophet, f 

It is unnecessary to give here the references to Christ in the 
Old Testament. They can be obtained from any Bible hand-book. 
It may, however, be observed, with regard to the value of the 
argument from the testimony borne to Christ by the previous 
Scriptures— 

(a) That they are appealed to by Christ Himself: ‘ These are 
they which bear witness of Me.’ t 

(/;) That ignorance of, or disbelief in, them is a fruitful source 
of error both in the perception of truth and the recognition of the 
divine messenger: 4 Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures ’; § 

4 If ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me, for he wrote of Me.’ ]| 

(r) While, on the other hand, a correct knowledge and unpre¬ 
judiced acceptance of Scripture lead to belief in Christ: 4 We have 
found Him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write.’ IT 

( d ) That when the Scriptures are looked upon by inquirers as 
the necessary and proper test of the truth, there is good hope that 
their search will no* be in vain. The Bereans’ daily examination 
of the Scriptures was naturally followed by the belief of many of 
them.** 

( e ) That the argument from prophecy is consistently brought 
forward by the writers of the New Testament, from the first 
verse of St. Matthew, which introduces the genealogy of the pro¬ 
mised Messiah of the seed of Abraham and David, to the closing 
chapter of Bevelation, which again mentions the fact of Christ’s 
Davidic descent.ft St. Matthew’s Gospel is specially full of 

* 1 Peter i. 10,11, 4 Concerning which salvation the prophets sought and 
searched diligently,’ etc. 

t Cp. Ch. VH., C, ii. X St. John v. 89. * 

§ St. Matt. xxii. 29. || St. John v. 46. 

^ St. John i. 45. ** Acts xvii. 11, 12. 


ft Rev. xxii. 16. 
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reference to that which had been written and foretold by the 
prophets. 

(/) That it is the argument relied upon by the 'early teachers 
and Apostles of the Christian Church beginning from the Day of 
Pentecost; 

(//) and by the early apologists of Christianity, who * * * § though 
alluding to tiie miracles of Christ as substantiating their belief, 
yet vindicate their belief itself, not on this ground, but on the 
fulfilment of the Hebrew prophecies/ t 

(ii.) The evideme of fhe New Testament. —The direct evidence of 
the New Testament to the divine Sonship and divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ will naturally come under the sections specially deal¬ 
ing with those topics. The point emphasized here is that the 
Word of God, the highest possible authority, testifies to the more 
than human greatness of Jesus: whereas the Qur’an, which 
carries at least equal weight with the Muhammadan, declares in 
the clearest and most unmistakable language that Muhammad was 
only man. t 

(iii.) The Birth of Jesus without a human father .—The accounts 
of the conception and birth of Jesus in the Bible and in the Qur’an § 
and Traditions are very different in character and complexion. 
They agree, however, in this, that Jesus was born without a 
human father from the Virgin Mary. 

Tt is true that in another passage the Qur’an places the birth 
of J esus on a level with the creation of Adam, both being miracu¬ 
lous results of the word or command of God : * Verily the likeness 
of Jesus in the sight of God is as the likeness of Adam ; He 
created him out of the dust, and then said unto him, Be; and he 
was.’ || But there is really no comparison between the two. And 
the conception of Jesus by a special exercise of divine power 
surely indicates a ‘ special relation to the Deity.* IT 

(iv.) The Birth of Jesus from the chosen and purified Mary. —The 
greatness of Jesus may also be inferred from the unique honour 
accorded to His mother above all other women. The words of 
the Qur’an, ‘ And when the angels said, O Mary, verily God hath 
chosen thee, and hath purified thee, and hath chosen thee above 

* Up. Acts ii. 25-28, 34, 35; iii. 22-25 ; iv. 25-28; viii. 35; x. 43; xvii. 2, 
3; xviii. 28 ; xxvi. 22, 23. 

t Dr. Wace, in the Churchman , June, 1903, referring to Dr. Lyall’s Fro- 
piedcia Frophetica . The former also quotes from the same source the 
illustration of a king sending a messenger to his subjects from a distant 
country. The messenger’s credentials are at first regarded with some 
suspicion, but are afterwards amply confirmed by a sealed document in 
possession of the people, which was not to bo opened until the messenger’s 
arrival. 

X ft fir. 18 Kahf t 110; 41 Fussilat , 5, 1 Say, Verily I am only a man like you * 
( Qttl , innamd ana basharuj} mislu-kum). The words are the same in both 
places. 

§ Sur. 19 Maryam, 17-22. 

il Sur. 3 Al * Imran , 58. 

If Sweet Firstfruits , p. 123. 
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all the women of the world/ * * * § are quite in harmony with the 
evidence of the New Testament, as may be seen from the salutation 
of Gabriel, 4 Hail, thou that art highly favoured/ from the inspired 
address of Elisabeth to her kinswoman, * Blessed art thou among 
women/ and from Mary’s own humble realization of the high 
hondur conferred upon her, 4 Behold, from henceforth all genera¬ 
tions shall call me blessed.’ f The Qur’an nowhere speaks in 
similar language about the mother of any other prophet. So then, 
not only in the circumstances of His birth, but also in the pre¬ 
eminent rank assigned to His mother, we perceive the transcendent 
dignity of Jesus. 

(v.) Jesus' freedom from the defilimj touch of Satan at birth, —The 
argument from the perfect sinlessness of Jesus is one which is 
very familiar to us Christians and carries great weight with us. 
W'e have nothing to do with it just now. Its value in discussion 
witli Muhammadans is vitiated at the outset by the fact that 
they consider all the prophets to have been without sin. This 
freedom from sin, however, is not of the same absolute and 
unqualified character as the sinlessness of the Lord Jesus Christ 
which we learn from the New Testament. Muhammadans admit 
that their prophets did not always choose the better part, while 
yet at the same time they positively refuse to attribute to 
them any criminal violation of God’s Law.t And this although 
the Qur'an and Traditions supply abundant evidence to the 
contrary. 

For the reason given, therefore, the argument from the sinless- 
ness of Jesus is not a good one to use at the outset of discussion, 
or indiscriminately. There is, however, a remarkable testimony to 
the unique holiness and purity of Jesus, contained in the Muham¬ 
madan tradition which relates that He and His mother alone of all 
mankind were free from Satan's detiling touch at birth, which 
makes all other human beings susceptible of sin. This may most 
suitably be brought forward. The peculiar prerogative thus 
ascribed to Jesus is supported by the noteworthy fact that neither 
the Qur’an nor the Traditions supply a scrap of evidence to show 
that Jesus was giulty of sin, either in the lower or the higher 
sense. Unlike other prophets, it is never asserted of Jesus that 
He asked pardon for sin, or that God pardoned Him.§ In a 
remarkable tradition describing how the Muhammadans on the 
Day of Resurrection will go first to one prophet, and then to 
another, intreating their intercession with God, each of the 
prophets approached by them—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses— 
recalls his own sinfulness and pleads his consequent unworthiness 

* Sur. 3 Zl * Imran , 42; cp. 37, * Therefore the Lord accepted her with a 
gracious acceptance.’ 

t St. Luke i. 28, 42, 48. 

X In India the common technical term used in this controversy is f anb 
(sin); in Persia it is via'sum (innocent). 

§ Sweet Firstfruits , p. 124. 
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of so high a dignity; but not so Jesus, Who, although according 
to the tradition He points the suppliants to Muhammad, yet in 
marked contrast with the others recalls no sinful act and makes 
no confession of sin or unworthiness, and recommends Muham¬ 
mad on the express ground that 4 his sins God has forgiven both 
first and last.* * These considerations may properly be adduced, 
but without exaggerating their force, in order to prepare the way 
for the full New Testament doctrine of the sinlessness of Jesus 
and the necessary corollary of His divinity. The pure, spotless, 
unworldly life of Jesus is a point which the Muhammadan 
admits and appreciates. Said a Muhammadan disputant to 
Leupolt, when the latter pressed him to say whether lie really 
believed that Jesus Christ was a sinner, ‘I have read the New 
Testament attentively, and if there was a being without sin, it was 
Jesus Christ/ f 

The tradition of Jesus’ freedom from the touch of Satan at 
birth, a privilege which He shared with His mother, is found in 
several places. In the Mis kIzahCl-Masablh we are told on the 
authority of Abu Hurairah, one of the companions of Muhammad, 
that 4 The Prophet said, 44 there is not of the sons of Adam, except 
Mary and her son, one born but is touched by the devil at the 
time of his birth, and the child makes a loud noise from the 
touch.” ’ And again, on the same authority, 4 The Prophet said, 
44 the noise which a child makes at its birth is from the devil’s 
touch.” ’ l 

Two other versions of the tradition are given in Street First- 
fruits. 4 There is, first, this tradition in the collection of the Imam 
Muslim: 44 One day Muhammad told ‘Ayishah that every child, 
born of the seed of Adam, received the prick of Satan at its birth, 
and was affected thereby, excepting only the son of Mary and His 
mother”; so that according to this saying of the Prophet, the 
sting of Satan affected all the prophets at their birth, himself not 
excepted, saving only the Messiah and His mother; and the 
absence of power in Satan, the accursed, to touch Him alone, is 
proof of His being above all others. Second, we find the following 
tradition as given by the Imam Ghazzali: 44 When Jesus, son 
of Mary, on whom be blessing, was born, the devils came to 
Satan, saying, that in the morning the idols were all found 
hanging down their heads. Satan could not understand this, till 
in his rounds he discovered that Jesus had just been born, and 
that the angels were around Him, rejoicing thereat. So he 
returned to the devils and told them that the day before a prophet 
had been born; and that never had a mortal man been born 
before, at whose birth he had not been present, but only this; and 

* MishkCitu'l-Ma$ablh , Bk. XXIII., chap. XII., quoted by Hughes, Notes 
on Muliamrnadanism, pp. 258-260. 

t Recollections , p. 90. 

% Bk. I., chap. III., pt. I., p. 23. Quoted by Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v ♦ 
4 Devil.* 
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so the devils despaired of any idols being ever worshipped after 
that night, as they had been before.” * * 

The reason for this special favour accorded to the Virgin Mary 
and her Son, is supposed to be the prayer offered up by the mother 
of tl^e former when her daughter was bom. The story is briefly 
as follows: The wife of ’Imran, whose name the commentators 
give as Anna or Hannah, prayed to God for a son, and vowed to 
dedicate him to His service. But when the child was born, it was 
found to be a daughter, not a son, to the great disappointment of 
Hannah, who thought she would not be eligible for God’s service 
in the Temple. In her prayer at the time of the child’s birth, she 
prayed to God and said, ‘ I have called her Mary; and I commend 
her to Thy protection, and also her issue; against Satan driven 
away with stones.’f It was in answer to this prayer that God 
interposed a veil, so that the touch of Satan should not reach 
either Mary or her son Jesus at their birth. 

The unique circumstances attending the conception and birth 
of Jesus, which have been mentioned above, and which Muhamma¬ 
dans themselves admit, viz. His birth without a human father, 
from the chosen Mary, chief of women, and His preservation by 
the special interposition of God from the touch of Satan at His 
birth, are such as attended the coming into the world of no other 
prophet; they warrant us in believing that Jesus must have had 
some peculiar relationship to the Deity, as will be still further 
borne out by the consideration of His glorious titles in the follow¬ 
ing section ; and lastly, they not only prepare the way for, but also 
receive their only adequate explanation in the fuller account given 
in the Holy Gospel of the nature and person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is interesting to compare with the foregoing the line of 
argument adopted by Paulus, a Persian convert, in his Wasilatu'n- 
Najat . Whereas the object of this chapter is to bring together the 
various considerations calculated to lead a thoughtful Muhammadan 
to weigh with unprejudiced mind the claims put forth in the Gospel 
on behalf of Jesus, the writer just mentioned begins as it were at 
the other end of the chain, and starting with the unique title and 
glories of the Incarnate Word of God, argues that it was therefore 
appropriate and necessary that His human body in like manner 
should be of peerless excellence, born from the chosen Mary, and 
undefiled by the rust of sin, a fit robe to adorn His adorable 
Person.} 

(vi.) Jesus' glorious titles .—Names are of different kinds. The 
title ( laqab ) differs both from Jcunyat and ism. Kunyal is a name by 
wrhich a person is designated as being the father, son, etc., of some 
one else, e.g . Abu Talib, Ibn Mas'ud. Ism is a general term, and 
commonly denptes the individual name distinguishing one person 

* Pp. 124, 125. 

t Siir. 3 2.1 ‘Imran, 36. See the notes on the whole passage. 

X See Wasilatu’n-Najdt , chaps. 15-17. 
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from another. But laqab denotes that the person so described is 
the possessor of the qualities or attributes named; and, therefore, 
it may express either praise or blame. 

Jesus is spoken of under a number of different titles in the 
Qur’an, such as the Messiah, the Apostle of God, the Word from 
Him, a Spirit from Him, etc.,* some of which are identical with, 
or correspond to, titles of the Lord Jesus Christ which are found 
in the New Testament. It might naturally have been supposed 
that these titles, when mentioned by Muhammad, would bear the 
same meaning and have the same force as they possess in the 
religion and the book from which they are borrowed. But this 
is not the case, and as has often been pointed out, whether 
Muhammad was aware of their full meaning or not, he categorically 
denies the Christian sense attached to them.f 

The two most remarkable and expressive titles given to Jesus 
in the Qur’an are the two last mentioned above, the Word from 
Him, and a Spirit from Him. And it is these two only which will 
he discussed here. 

But before proceeding further it is well to ask, What is the 
force of the argument derived from these ‘ titles of distinction,’ and 
how far are we free to use it ? In reply it may be said that too 
much stress should not be laid upon them, as though they were 
enougli to prove the divinity of Jesus out of hand. There they are 
for all to read on the pages of the Qur’an; and the Christian rightly 
regards them as an echo of Gospel truth. But the Muhammadan 
reads them only in the light of other passages in the same Qur’an, 
which explicitly deny their Christian connotation. In another 
place the caution has been given not to make the Qur’an itself 
supply the evidence for truths at variance with its whole teaching 
and spirit. Too much insistence here, then, would only irritate 
and alarm a novice, and throw him back on those other passages, 
the anti-Christian purport of which is evident. They may, however, 
be used with judicious tact, and as the hearer may be able to 
receive it, (i.) in order to show the pre-eminent dignity of Jesus; 

* See Hughes, Diet . of Islam , p. 229, s.v. * Jesus Christ.’ I cannot refrain 
from here giving the following anecdote in reference to our Lord’s title, the 
Lamb of God. Mr. Morier, author of The Adventures of Hajji Baba in 
England , in an appendix to that work, montions a certain 1 Mirza Baba, a 
Persian, who gave us lessons in the Persian language,’ who made a copy of 
Henry Martyn’s translation of the New Testament into Persian, and used to 
be reviled by the Mullas for undertaking such a work. ‘ On reading the passage 
where our Saviour is called the “ Lamb of Qod ,” they scorned and ridiculed 
the simile, as if exulting in the superior ^designation of ‘All, who is oalled 
Shir-i-Khudri . the Lion of God. Mirza Baba observed to them, “ The lion is an 
unclean beast; he preys on carcases, and you are not allowed to wear his skin 
because it is impure; he is destructive, fierce, and man’s enemy. The lamb, 
on the contrary, is in overy way halfil, or lawful. You eat its flesh; you wear 
its skin on your head; it does no harm, and is an animal beloved. Whether is 
it best, then, to say the lamb of God or the lion of God ? ” ’ (quoted in the 
Missionary , Aug., 1852, pp. 229, 230). 

f See , c.g., Sale, on Sur. 2 Baqarah , 86 ; 9 Taubah, 31; and Arnold’s 
Ishmael , pp. 200, 201. 
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(ii.) to excite interest and inquiry, by drawing attention to 
what is the real implication of such transcendent titles; and 
(iii.) to point to the fact that the older teaching of the New 
Testament clearly and distinctly proclaims the truth, to which 
the Qur’an itself thus incidentally, and perhaps unwittingly, bears 
testimony. 

(a) The Word from Him. —There are two passages in the Qur’an 
where the title of 4 The Word ’ is given to Jesus: 4 The angels said: 
O Mary, verily God sendeth thee good tidings, that thou shaft hoar 
the Word jiroceeding from Himself ( kalmatin min-liv) ; His name 
shall be Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, honourable in this world 
and in the world to come, and one of those Who approach near to 
the presence of God.’ * And, ‘Verily Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, 
is the Apostle of God, and his Word ( kalimatu-hu ), which ho con¬ 
veyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding from Him.’ f In these 
passages a distinct personality is attributed to ‘ the Word,’ and Ho 
is regarded as being of the Nature of God (from Him, min-hu). t 
They agree, therefore, with the Gospel of St. John, which tells us 
that 4 the Word was with God' (distinct personality), and 4 the 
Word was God ’ (divine nature). § 

We may form some conception of the meaning of this title as 
applied to Jesus hy recalling the ideas we associate with the front 
of a man. The power of speech, or intelligent utterance, is that 
which distinguishes man from other animals. It is that by which 
he makes known his will, and delivers his commands. And again, 
How do we come to realize a man’s greatness and wisdom ? What 
is it that makes these things manifest to us, but his words spoken 
or written? From this analogy we are able to comprehend 
in some degree the sense in which Jesus is called the Word 
of God. 

And once more, Jesus as being the Word of God is the perfect 
Man—the source, fount, and origin of all things, in whom all things 
are comprehended and summed up. There is a passage in the 
Jazmmt of Mlr-i-Damad, who lived in the time of Shah ‘Abbas, in 
which the author says that all created things in the whole universe 
are summed up in the perspicuous Book of God (the Qur’an), which 
has omitted nothing small or great from the reckoning; and that in 
a similar sense Christians call Jesus the Word of God {Kalimatii - 
Half), in accordance with the ascription of this title to Him in the 
Qur’an. || 

Jesus, the Word of God, therefore is the perfect Man, because 

* Sur. 8 FA 1 Imran , 45, 46. 

t Sur. 4 Nisd\ 169. 

% Sweet Firstfruits , p. 119. 

§ St. John i. 1. 

|| Maujudat-i-nizam-i-jumali maujudatJ-kitabu’llalii’l-mubin hast, kill 
hlch saghireh wa kabireh-i-wujud-rana guzashteli asfc kill ifrsii na kardeh 
bashad. . . . Wa az in jii’st kih ‘Isa-ra Kalimatu’llah mf-guyand, wa Qur’an-i- 
‘azim mi-farmayad, Tnna’llaha yubashshiru-ki bi-kalimatin min-hu’ainu-hiT 
1 -Masihu ‘Isa’ bnu Maryam’ (Sur. 3 FA 4 Imran , 45, 46). 
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He is the source ( mabda* * * § ) and origin of all things. Muhammadans 
say that the Book of God, by which they mean their Qur’an, con¬ 
tains the sum of all existence.* Philosophers, however, say that 
this epitome of the universe is man. Just as your Qur’an, we may 
say to the Muhammadan, claims to contain all sciences, and every¬ 
thing necessary to be known, | and is called the Book of God , in like 
manner, and with more justification from a philosophical point of 
view, Jesus is called the Word of God . And if we wish to know 
what this means, we must have recourse to the Holy Gospel.;}; If 
the objection be raised here that the perfect man is not Jesus, but 
Muhammad, the answer may be given that this is not so, and for 
two good reasons. The birth of Jesus from a virgin mother § was 
miraculous (Jeharq-i-adat ); and secondly, the whole of His short 
life was pre-eminently devoted and unworldly ( zuhd , mujarrad 
budan). In both of these respects He is without compare. 

Two other objections remain to be noticed. 

i. No one but God, and the recognized authorities, can inter¬ 
pret the Qur’an. 

A/tower ,—God has given reason to man to enable him to 
distinguish between the true and the false. Away with the idea 
that the inspired Word of God can only be understood by a few 
inspired men! A letter to serve its purpose must be intelligible, 
and God’s revelation of Himself in His word understandable by 
those to whom it has been given. The great commentators were 
only fallible men, and do not release us from the obligation of 
using our reason in the study of God’s Word. After all, most of 
the surahs and verses of the Qur’an are easy to understand, such 
as those which speak of Jesus as the Word from God. Your little 
son does not need a learned scholar to explain to him such 
expressions as 4 milk from the sheep,’ ‘ fruit from the tree.’ A 
man should not be content with reciting the Qur’an in parrot-like 
fashion, but should bend all his powers of mind and reason to the 
comprehension of the meaning of it. Have we not as much right 
as the commentators of old to apply our reasoning powers to the 
understanding of the Qur’an ? Moreover, if certain passages deny 
the Divinity of Jesus, that does not rob us of our right to inquire 

* In accordance with Sur. 6 An‘dtn, 59, ‘ With him are the keys of the 
secret things ; none knoweth them besides himself; he knoweth that which is 
on the dry land and in the sea; there falleth no leaf but he knoweth it; 
neither is there a single grain in the dark parts of the earth, neither a green 
thing, nor a dry thing, but it is written in the perspicuous book.’ And verse 37 
of the same Surah, ‘ There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which flieth 
with its wings, but the same is a people like unto you; we have not omitted 
anything in the book of our decrees Shi‘ahs usually explain ‘ the perspicuous 
book ’ as referring to ‘All. 

t In accordance with Sur. 16 Nahl , 91, * We have sent down unto thee 
the book of the Qur'an for an explication of everything necessary both as to 
faith and practice , and a [direction, and mercy, and good tidings unto the 
Muslims. 1 

X See, for example, St. John i. 1-4; Col. i. 15-17, 19; ii. 8, 9. 

§ Sur. 21 Anbiyd\ 91; 66 Tahrim t 12. 
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the meaning of those precious verses which agree with the teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments.* 

ii. The expression ‘from Ilim’ {min-ku) does not mean ‘of 
the nature of,’ or an emanation from, 4 God,’ but simply ‘ from 
Him.’ 

Atiswer .—* Had the meaning been as you suppose, then in the 
announcement of the birth of Jesus, would not the ordinary form 
of speech have been used, as in the case of Abraham’s guests, who 
addressed him thus: “We bring tliee tidings of a wise son ” 
(Sur. 15 Hijr, 53); or of Zacharias, “The angels called to him 
as he stood praying in the chamber, Verily, God sendeth tliee 
good tidings of (a son named) John, who shall bear witness to the 
Word (proceeding) from God, honourable, chaste, and one of the 
righteous prophets” (Sur. 3 Al 1 Imran, 39)? How different 
the tidings conveyed to Mary regarding One Who was Himself of 
the divine nature: 44 O Mary, verily God givetli good tidings to 
thee of the Word from Ilim ” ; not of a wise son, nor yet of a 
righteous prophet, as in the case of Zacharias and Abraham! 
How different also is the passage in Sur. 4 Nisa, 169 ! 44 Verily, 

Jesus, son of Mary, is the Apostle of God, and His Word, which 
He conveyed into Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from Him.” 
What other prophet, I ask, is given such a descent ? The 
verse is not content with the attribute of prophetical rank, but 
adds, 44 the Word of God ”; and, lest we should understand this 
in any other way than was intended, there is added, as it were in 
explanation, 44 and a Spirit from Him ”; to show that Jesus was 
not as other prophets, but as a Son sent by His Father into the 
world. Are not these verses in entire conformity with the Gospel ? 
Then, what stress is laid on His birth, different from that of all 
other men, without an earthly father; and the heavenly relation 
to the Deity, different also from that of all other prophets and 
messengers. Is it not then with right that He is called 44 the Son 
of God,” as we find it in the Gospel ? ’ t 

(//) A Spirit from Him .—The title, 4 a Spirit proceeding 
from Him * (juhun min-hu ), applied to Jesus, occurs in Sur. 4 
Nina , 169, already quoted. The essential dignity and suggestivo- 
ness of such a glorious designation is what we have now to 
consider. 

i. This is the highest title given to any prophet, lluhu'llak 
is the special title of Jesus among the greater prophets, who 
brought Laws, and introduced Dispensations. These are Adam 
the Chosen of God ( Safiyu'Uah ), Noah the Deliverer of God 
(. Najiyu'llah ), Abraham the Friend of God ( Khalilu'llah ), Moses 
the Converser with God ( Kalimu'llah ), Jesus the Spirit of God 
( Ruhu'llah ), and Muhammad the Messenger of God (Rasulu'llah). 
Muhammadans, moreover, attribute to Christians the brief creed, 

* Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 120, 121; and Dr. St. Clair-Tisdall’a Persian 
translation, pp. 349-354. 

t Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 121, 122. 
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‘ There is one God, and Jesus is the Spirit of God/ * Among 
Shl'ahs, it may be added, ‘All is honoured with a variety of 
different titles, such as Yadu'llah , i Ainu'llak , Uzunu'llah , Lisdnu- 
'llah (the Hand, Eye, Ear, Tongue of God). Others are Zatu'Uah, 
Sirru'llah, BdWlldh (the Essence, Mystery, Gate of God). All of 
these are only traditionary, and not found in the Qur’an. And 
further, ‘All was not a prophet, but only an Imam, and brought no 
divine book. From a comparison of all these titles we conclude 
that Jesus is the greatest prophet of all. For whereas Muhammad 
is only the Messenger of God, Jesus is His Spirit. And which is 
greater, the Spirit or the Messenger ? f 

ii. This title further implies that the possessor of it is not 
separable from the Deity. There is a verse in the Qur’an which 
runs as follows: ‘ They will ask thee concerning the spirit; answer, 
The Spirit was created at the command (min amri ) of my Lord: 
but ye have no knowledge given unto you, except a little.’ £ 

Min amri may, however, be translated not ‘ at the command 
of ’ as above, but ‘ of the things of ’; and the verse will then mean 
[according to this interpretation], ‘ The spirit is of those things, 
the knowledge of which thy Lord hath reserved to Himself,’ § i.c. 
the spirit (ruh) is from the invisible world (‘ alam-i-malatzut ), and is 
not one of the visible ( badlht , zaruri ) existences, but of the higher 
order of speculative things ( nazari , i.e. nazar-i-'aql mi-hhwdhad). 
In the same way as the spirit is the highest part of man, so Jesus 
the Spirit of God is the crown and chiefest part of the world of 
divinity (*alam-i-rnimbit/af). ‘ This title then,’ we may say, * which 
you Munammadans have assigned to Jesus, is an even more 
exalted one than “ Son of God ” which the Christian Scriptures 
give to Him. A man and his son are separate individuals. Not 
so, however, a man and his spirit: these are inseparable and in¬ 
divisible. “ Spirit ” denotes an even closer connexion than “ Son.” 
Hence in the same way, according to His title “ Spirit of God,” 
Jesus is not separate from the Deity.’ 

iii. The Ruhu’llfili must be of the nature of the Deity. The 
argument may be put in this form. Is Jesus the Ruhu’llah ? 
Yes; the title is based upon the express words of the Qur’an. 
Now we cannot prove what spirit (ruh) is : it belongs to the 
unseen world, and no one has ever been able exactly to define it. 
Further, Muhammadans affirm that their prophet was wiser than 
all other men or prophets. Yet even he, when asked about spirit, 
confessed his inability to explain what it is. (See the verse of the 
Qur’an already quoted.) Spirit (ruh) is higher than reason VaqZ), 
since it is beyond the power of reason to define. Hence the Spirit 
of God (Ruhu'llah) is that manifestation of God, Whose nature you 
canno £ understand, since you cannot understand what spirit is : 
and it must be homogeneous (ham-jins) with the Almighty. 

(vii.) Jesus’ unique endowment with the Holy Spirit — The 

* Sale, on Sur. 2 Baqarah , 86. + Sweet Firstfruits , p. 123. 

X Sur. 17 Bani IsnVil , 87. § Sale, on the passage quoted. 
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historical account of the bestowal of this endowment is recorded 
in St. John i. 32-34, where the Evangelist testifies, * I have beheld 
the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven; and it abode upon 
Him ’ (ver. 32). Very different is the 1 strengthening * of Jesus 
‘ with the Holy Spirit,’ which is thrice mentioned in the Qur’an,* 
and vfndoubtedly means only, as the commentators say, that the 
angel Gabriel ‘ sanctified Jesus and constantly attended on Him,’ f 
giving Him the power, as God is represented as saying to Plim in 
one of the passages alluded to, ‘ that Thou shouldst speak unto 
men in the cradle, and when Thou wast grown up.* t This 
attendance of Gabriel upon Jesus recalls a mysterions passage in 
the Gospel narrative, ‘ there appeared unto Him an angel from 
heaven, strengthening Him,’ § during the agony in the Garden. 

(viii.) Jesus Miracle*. —J esus possessed the power of working 
miracles in a pre-eminent degree, and wrought miracles such as 
no other prophet wrought. Some thirty-seven of these are 
recorded with more or less minuteness of detail in the Gospels. 
They are not, however, to be regarded as a complete list of all the 
Lord’s wonderful works, but rather as selected specimens or 
striking examples of His power, which was often exercised with 
the freest scope in healing and curing great numbers of the sick 
and afflicted who resorted to Him.|| 

(a) Now one of the special signs which distinguish a prophet 
from other men is this very power of working miracles; and we 
may say to the Muslim, 1 It is a remarkable thing that the same 
person (your prophet, Muhammad), who admits that he was not 
sent with miracles and excuses himself for it, % is the same who 
bears testimony to the miracles of Jesus.’ ** 

(/>) The mission of Jesus may be said to have commenced, 
according to the Qur’an, from the cradle, and His work was 

* Siir. 2 Baqarah , 86, 253; 5 Ma'idali , 109. 
f Sale, on Sur. 2 Baqarah, 86. 

% Sur. 5 Ma’idali , 109. 

§ St. Luke xxii. 43. 

|| E.g . St. Matt. iv. 23, 24; St. Mark i. 32-34 ; cp. St. John xxi. 25. 

«j[ Sur. 13 Ra l d, 8, 1 The infidels say, Unless a sign be sent down unto him 
from his Lord, we will lot believe . Thou art commissioned to be a preacher 
only’; 17 Bani Isrd'il, 61, ‘Nothing hindered us from sending thee with 
miracles, except that the former nations have charged them with imposture.* 
See also 6 An'dm, 36, 109, 111; 17 Bani Isrd'il , 92-95 ; 21 Anbiyd, 5, 6; 34 
Saba', 27. 

•* E.g. Siir. 5 Ma'idali , 109, 110, ‘When God shall say, O Jesus, son of 
Mary, remember My favour towards Thee and towards Thy mother; when I 
strengthened Thee with the Holy Spirit, that Thou shouldst speak to men in 
the cradle, and when Thou wast grown up; and when I taught Thee the 
Scripture, and wisdom, and the law, and the Gospel; and when Thou didst 
create of clay as it were the figure of a bird, by My permission, and didst 
breathe thereon, and it became a bird, by My permission; and Thou didst heal 
one blind from his birth, and the leper, by My permission; and when Thou 
didst bring forth the dead from tlieir graves, by My permission; and when I 
withheld the children of Israel from killing Thee, when Thou hadst come unto 
them with evident miracles, and such of them as believed not said, This is 
nothing but manifest sorcery.* Cp. 3 Hi ‘ Imran, 48; and 19 Mary cm , 80-34. 
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finished at an age when others had not received their call. Noah 
was about five hundred years old when he became a 4 preacher of 
righteousness.’ * * * § Moses was eighty years old when he 4 spake 
unto Pharaoh.’ f Muhammad, according to his followers, did not 
begin his prophetic career till he was forty years old, and died at 
the ago of sixty-three. 

(ix.) Jems' power offoretelling future events. —This characteristic 
is not nearly so prominent in the Muhammadan as in the Christian 
conception of the prophet. The histories of the prophets accepted 
by Islam describe them as inspired men endowed with the power 
of working miracles, sent to win tribes and nations to the knowledge 
of the One true God ; even those who brought Laws and inaugurated 
new Dispensations do not essentially differ from the rest in this 
respect. The Muhammadan, however, is not blind to the evidential 
value of this great gift of predicting the future, and will often try, 
although with conspicuous want of success, to prove that his 
Prophot possessed it. J On the other hand, a moderate acquaintance 
with the Gospel shows that Jesus exercised this power in an eminent 
degree, and not only foretold His own betrayal, sufferings, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, but events succeeding His death, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the persecutions of His followers; 
and also His Second Coming and the Final Judgment. 

(x., xi.) The Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus. —The triumph 
of Jesus over death and the grave, and His glorious Ascension to 
the highest heaven, whither Ho returns as the Son to His own 
true home, § are transcendent proofs of His nature, power, and 
majesty, and have no counterpart in the career of Muhammad, for 
there is really no comparison between the Ascension of Josus and 
the alleged night journey of Muhammad to heaven (mi 1 raj). The 
facts are so distorted in the Qur’an as to have practically lost all 
resemblance to tho original events related in the Gospel.|| 

(xii.) Jesus is the Living Prophet .—This is a very telling and 
effective argument to show the superior glory of Jesus. 

(a) Muhammad died, and his body was washed and buried in 
the ground. But Jesus, whether He died for a few brief hours or 
not, is now alive in Heaven. If you raise objection here, and say 
that Muhammad too is alive, as the spirits of all men are, we 
answer that Jesus is alive with that same body which He had here on 
earthy since, as you yourselves admit, He was taken up into heaven. 
This sojourn of Jesus in heaven is not a flying visit, so to speak, 
like the alleged night journey thither of Muhammad, which, after 
all, many (and with good reason too) believe to have been only a 
vision of the night. But the most honoured place in highest 

* 2 Peter ii. 5. 

t Exod. vii. 7. 

X See, e.g. t Sur. 30 Bum , 1, 2; and Sale, in loc. 

§ 4 1 leave the world and go unto the Father,’ St. John xvi. 28; 4 1 ascend 
unto My Father,’ xx. 17. 

II See section (A), 4, 5. 
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heaven is the abiding dwelling-place of Jesus. Other prophets, as 
Abraham, will hereafter in the world to come be accounted of the 
number of the righteous.* But on Jesus this special mark of 
favour was bestowed that He was translated at once to heaven, f 

(&} Illustration from zarf and * mazrfif —If a vessel (zarf) be a 
very precious one, that which it contains (mazruf) will certainly 
be of precious value too. It is possible that the contents may be 
most precious, and the vessel itself not be so, while the converse 
is not probable. In like manner, since the body of Jesus was of 
such inestimable value that it was taken up straight into heaven, 
it follows that the soul and spirit (Jan t ridi) which it contained 
must also needs be exceeding precious. But not so in the case of 
Muhammad, who died, and his body perished like that of other 
mortals; wherein we have no indication that his soul and spirit 
were more precious in God’s sight than those of other men. 

(c) Answer to Sufis and philosophers ( hu/cama ), who deny the 
literal truth of the Ascension.—For the moment we assume what 
you say to be true. The view you hold is that the Ascension of 
Jesus is to bo understood in a figurative sense. Then why do you 
not say the same about the night journey of Muhammad? Jesus’ 
nobleness is seen in this that you say something about His body 
(,sr. His being taken up into Heaven, although you explain it 
figuratively), which you do not say about the bodies of other 
prophets. 

(d) Rotation to Messiah's Everlasting Kingdom .—In the light of 
these things we can understand the promises of an everlasting 
throne and kingdom made to David and his seed, e.g . 4 Thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be made sure for ever before thee: thy 
throne shall be established for ever.* § 1 In whom are these glorious 
prophecies fulfilled, blit in Him Who ascended to the highest 
heavens, and sat down at the right hand of God, that is, in the 
place of supreme dignity, just as the wazlr at the Sultan’s right 
hand occupies the position of closest intimacy as well as of 
greatest honour. § Christ is the lineal descendant of David 
according to the flesh, and as He ever liveth, so His kingdom is 
an everlasting kingd un. He is not only, as Ho was truly though 
derisively called, 4 King of the Jews,’ || but King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, f His genealogy, too, points in the same direction. For 
this pedigree of most noble names leads up to, and culminates in, 
His the greatest Name of all, ** and proceeds no further. For He 

* 4 Surely we have chosen him in this world, and in that which is to come 
He shall be one of the righteous,’ Sur. 2 BaqaraU> 130. Cp. 10 NaJil, 122,123; 
and 29 ‘Ankabut, 26. 

t Arnold’s Islimael , p. 192. 

X The word of the Lord by Nathan to David, 2 Sam. vii. 1G. Cp. Ps. lxxxix. 
4,29,30,37. 

§ Dala'H-i-Iman> p. 135. 

|| St. Matt, xxvii. 29. 

t Rev. xvii. 14; xix. 16. 

** St. Matt. i. 16. 
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has no successor, and, since He ever liveth, that glorious and 
crowning culmination abides for ever. 

(e) A source of unspeakable comfort. -The Saviour, Who once for 
all shed His blood for sinners, and is now seated on the throne, is 
He to Whom, as He Himself tells us, 4 all authority hath been 
given ... in heaven and on earth,’ * * * § and Who ‘ ever livetli to 
make intercession ’ f for His people, with perfect knowledge of 
their constant and varying needs (for has He not said that He is 
ever present with them?), and with perfect sympathy with all 
their infirmities. X 

Anecdote .—* A Smyrna native agent came across a Turk from 
some town in the interior, who showed considerable acquaintance 
with the Christian Scriptures. He said he had long studied the 
Gospel, and had once nearly got into trouble through it. He was 
called before the authorities for reading Christian books, but before 
judgment was passed upon him, he begged to be allowed to ask 
a question. Permission having been granted, he said, 44 1 am 
travelling; I come to a part where the road branches off in two 
ways; I look around for some direction, and discover two men; 
one is dead, the other alive. Which of the two am I to ask for 
advice—the dead or the living ? ” 44 Oh, the living, of course! ” all 

cried out. 44 Well,” he added , 44 why require me to go to Muhammad, 
who is dead, instead of to Christ, Who is alive ? ” 44 Go-go about 

your business l ” were the words with which lie was dismissed.’ $ 
Concluding Remarks. —How may these considerations be brought 
home to the Muhammadan ? The general effect of the considerations 
urged above is to raise the rank of Jesus Christ infinitely above that 
of Muhammad. And at the proper time our Muhammadan friend 
should be earnestly and lovingly appealed to, to weigh the evidence 
without prejudice, and in the spirit of fairness which becomes the 
seeker after truth. 4 Can these things be without meaning ? No, 
by my life! And every mention of Messiah in the Qur’an doth 
but lead you back to the Taurat and the Gospel, 44 the Light and 
the Guide,” as the Qur’an calls them, which make all clear. How 
much, then, are we not indebted to Muhammad for this invaluable 
testimony 1 And truly, ... if I were a Muslim like yourself, I 
should give no rest to my soul until I found a solution to these 
momentous questions. It is a marvel to me to see your learned 
doctors casting these blessed Scriptures behind their backs, as if 
simply to ignore them were a sufficient answer.’ || 

Illustrations .—The following illustrations may also be of service; 
remembering that the point is, that whereas both sides agree that 
Christ was one of the greatest prophets, we Christians affirm that 
no one greater than He has since appeared, while Muhammadans 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 18. 

t Heb. vii. 25. . 

X Heb. iv. 15. 

§ Nye, Anecdotes on Bible Texts: St. Jo/m, on chap. i. 12 , pp. 12,13. 

|| Sweet Firstfruits , p. 125. 
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make the same claim for their prophet, and say, that now he has 
come, all men should believe in him. (a) The mission (risdlat) of 
the prophets may be compared with the growth of a child, who 
develops one characteristic and quality after another till he becomes 
a full-grown man. So of the prophetic line. One was the friend 
of Gc/d, another conversed with God, another raised the dead, etc., 
till we arrive at the Word and Spirit from God the perfect revealer 
of the divine will. (ti) The person (haikal) of the prophets may be 
likened to a mirror, reflecting the qualities and perfections of God. 
The larger and clearer the mirror, the larger and more perfect will 
be the image reflected in it. These illustrations are Suflistic in 
character. But the Muslim hearer will probably go along with us 
so far, and admit that Jesus was the most perfect (akmal) of the 
prophets that had appeared up to that time. But here the critical 
point is reached, for, leaving Christ, they go on to Muhammad. 
They may, therefore, fairly be asked to show what are the superior 
excellencies they have found in him : for it is unreasonable to for¬ 
sake that which is good, except for something which is demonstrably 
better. In accordance with this, the Bev. T. Davis, C.M.S., Bombay, 
relates that he has found the following challenge, ‘ if led up to in a 
quiet, friendly way,’ most effective with some of the maulawis, who, 
when discussing before others, are fond of extolling the character 
of Muhammad: 4 Mention one thing only in the life and character 
of Muhammad whereby we should infer his superiority to Jesus 
Christ.’ 

Objections answered .—(i.) We sag the same of Muhammad . 
This method of evading the force of the claims of Jesus is probably 
quite familiar to those who have engaged in discussions with 
Muhammadans. You bring forward some particular point con¬ 
cerning the work or teaching of Jesus Christ, to which you believe 
Muhammad can lay no claim; and, to your surprise, you are met 
with the retort, This is just what we say, or believe, about 
Muhammad. Thus the writer was speaking one day of Christ as 
the Good Shepherd, when his visitor replied that this was also the 
way they thought and spoke of their prophets. When told of the 
sacrifice of Christ, Shl’ahs will often remark that Ilusain in 
the same way gave his life for his people. The same general 
method of rejoinder was characteristic of another of the writer’s 
friends, when Christian truth was presented to him. 

However disappointing this may be, it is not surprising, 
especially when the character of much that finds place in Mu¬ 
hammadan legend, tending to the exaltation of Muhammad, is 
understood, and the common tendency to magnify the founders of 
religions and their work is remembered. The effect of this 
tendency in reference to Muhammad himself is presented very 
clearly by Koelle, in his Mohammed and Mohammedanism , Book II., 
Chapter I., entitled: ‘ The Biographies of Mohammed by Muslim 
authors, attributing to their Prophet an equality with, or even a 
* CM.S. Report , 1890-7, p. 249. 
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superiority to, the Prophet of Nazareth, appear in the light of 
a thinly disguised plagiarism of the Evangelical records, and 
Mohammed himself as an obvious parody of Jesus Christ/ Thus, 
to give a couple of instances at random, if a star heralded the 
birth of Jesus, ‘ ‘Usman ibn AbuT-As narrates that Ffitimah, 
‘Abdu'llah’s daughter, said, “ I was with Aminah (Muhamhiad’s 
mother), when the symptoms of her approaching confinement set 
in; and, on looking up to heaven, I saw the stars to such an 
extent incline towards the earth, that I thought they must fall 
down ” ; or, according to another account, “ the stars were so near 
the earth that I thought they would fall upon my head ” (Rauzat).’ * * * § 
Again, if on one occasion ‘ a certain woman out of the multitude 
lifted up her voice, and said unto Jesus, Blessed is the womb 
that hare Thee, and the breasts which Thou didst suck,’t this 
simple expression of adoration must needs be jealously eclipsed 
and overshadowed by the following puerility, ‘ Ibn ‘Abbas states, 
all creatures, even birds, air, clouds and winds contended for and 
contested the privilege of suckling the Prophet/ J As suggested 
by Koelle, the impression left upon the mind is that, in many 
instances at least, a deliberate attempt has been made to outdo 
and surpass that which is recorded in the Gospel about Jesus, by 
ascribing similar honours or experiences to Muhammad without 
any restraint to the play of imagination and invention.—After this 
digression, the answer to the objection must be given. 

Answer .—In general, we may reply that this is a rejoinder in 
the same terms ( mu'arazah-i-bih mist), and therefore not good. 
And further, granting for the moment that sucli things are related 
of Muhammad, it is one thing to make a claim and another thing 
to substantiate it. Many persons make claims. Our duty here is 
to find out whose claim rests upon the surer foundation. The 
adherents of every religion are well pleased witli that which they 
follow, as the Qur’an itself says, ‘ Men have rent the affair of their 
reiki ion into various sects ; every party reioiceth in that which 
they follow/§ 

(ii.) The tradition , ‘ The learned of my people are like the 
prophets of the children of Israel,’ || was on one occasion brought 
forward by a young Muhammadan, in answer to the argument for 
the transcendent glory of Jesus from His Qur’anic titles (Word, 
Spirit from God); not even Muhammad himself being honoured 
with such titles as these. 

Answer .-—There are endless traditions, true and false. This 

* P. 257. 

t St. Luke xi. 27. 

X Koelle, p. 258. 

§ Sur. 23 Mu'min Cm, 55. 

il ‘ Ulanui'u ummat-i ka-anbiyd'i Bani Ism'll . There is another version of 
this tradition: ZJlavuVu ummat-i afzalu min anbiyd'i Bani l8rd'il f * The 
learned men of my people are more excellent than the prophets of the children 
of Israel.* Though widely known in Persia, the tradition in question is not 
considered to rest on good authority. 
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one may be from Muhammad or it may not; we cannot be sure. 
What we have to do with is the Qur’an itself, which you admit to 
be from Muhammad, and in which the surpassing dignity of Jesus 
is made manifest. 

(iii.) The Baptism of Jesus, If the reception of baptism by 
Jesus at the hands of John the Baptist be made a ground of 
objection to His heavenly dignity and glory, the answer may be 
given that ‘ in receiving baptism, Christ was to be made manifest 
by a heavenly sign, as John explains below (i. 29-34).* * 

2 . The Sonship of Jesus. —The Sonship and Divinity of 
Jesus are closely connected in the Christian mind. But to the 
Muhammadan they represent distinct and separate ideas, and 
they must therefore be treated separately. This will be done in 
the present and following sections. The first deals with the 
supposed blasphemy of attributing a son to God; the second with 
what the Muhammadan regards as the impious audacity of calling 
Jesus God and worshipping Him as such. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall that the proper handling of 
subjects so profound requires reverence, restraint and a clear 
conception of the ideas we wish to convey, as avoII as a distinct 
realization of the limitations imposed upon us both by the Word 
of God and the nature of human speech and reason. It is more 
to the point, perhaps, to emphasize the patient sympathy needed 
towards those to whom these sacred mysteries are new and 
strange and contrary to all they have heard and been taught. We 
are so familiar with these truths from our earliest days that they 
have become part as it were of our spiritual being, and the growth 
of our Christian experience lias but enhanced for us their precious 
and vital importance. The mystery is not done away with, but it 
has almost vanished in the background in presence of the help 
and blessing which humble faith derives from these mysterious 
truths. In the case of the inquirer who has neither this early and 
long familiarity with Gospel teaching, nor the same practical trial 
and experience of it, the demands on faith seem larger and harder. 
Our aim will be to help him to sound, intelligent views, taking 
care not to lead him to suppose that a point may at length be 
reached where the mystery will be laid bare in the clear light of 
reason, or the exercise of faitli be no longer required. 

(1) Erroneous ideas to he removed first of all from the Muslim 
mind .—In approaching the Muhammadan upon this subject, the 
lirst and most important thing is to remove his erroneous idea of 
what Christians mean by 4 the Son of God.’ 

A few quotations from the Qur’an will make the Muhammadan 
error on this point quite clear. Muhammad held a gross, carnal 
view of Christ’s Sonship, and regarded it as being on a level with 
the Arabian idea that the angels were the daughters of God, and 
the belief, falsely attributed to the Jews, that Ezra was the son of 
God. In a word, 4 the Muslim conception of Christ’s divinity is 
* W. R. Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Kutuub, p. 20, note. 
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that His humanity was divine.’ * What Muhammad is at so much 
pains in his Qur’an to deny is what no orthodox Christian ever 
said or believed. His denunciations are really quite beside the 
mark, for we Christians are at one with him touching that which 
he condemns. He is not the first who may be said to have set 
up only in order to throw down. ‘ They say, God hath begotten 
children : God forbid! ’ t ‘ They have set up the genii as partners 
with God, although He created them; and they have falsely 
attributed unto Him sons and daughters without knowledge. 
Praise be unto Him, and far be that from Him which they 
attribute unto Him ! He in the Maker of heaven and earth. How 
should He have issue since He hath no consort ? ’ } 1 The Jews say, 
Ezra is the son of God (ibmC llah), and the Christians say, Christ is 
the Son*of God ( ibnu'llah ). This is their saying in their mouths; 
they imitate the saying of those who were unbelievers in former 
times. May God resist them. How are they infatuated! ’ § ‘ Far 
be it from Him that He should have a son.’ || * § Praise be unto 

God, Who hath not begotten any child.’ If ‘ They say, The Merci¬ 
ful hath begotten issuo. Now have ye uttered an impious thing; 
it wanteth little but that on occasion thereof the heavens be rent, 
and the earth cleave in sunder, and the mountains be overthrown 
and fall, for that they attribute children unto the Merciful; whereas 
it becometh not God to beget children.’ ** * * §§ And the most famous 
passage perhaps of all, ‘ Say, God is one God, the eternal God; 
He begetteth not, neither is He begotten, and there is not any one 
like unto Him.’ ft 

Muhammad was not content, however, with these negative 
statements, but goes further, and sees in the birth of Jesus a 
resemblance to the creation of Adam, inasmuch as both were, in 
his opinion, miraculous and accomplished by the exercise of God’s 
creative power. 1 Verily the likeness of Jesus in the sight of God 
is as the likeness of Adam; Ho created him out of the dust, and 
then said unto him, Be, and he was.’ U ‘ This teas Jesus, the son 
of Mary, the Word of Truth, concerning Whom they doubt. It is 
not meet for God that He should have any son; God forbid! 
When He decreeth a thing, He only saitli unto it, Be, and it is.’ §§ 

* Wherry, on Sur. 8 2.1 ‘ Imran , 5. The same writer, in his note on Sur. 19 
Maryam , 91-95, points out that the verb walada (beget) used in this connexion 
throughout the Qur’iin, unlike the equivalent word in the New Testament, 
involves the notion of sex, and fixes the carnal view of tho Christian belief. 

+ Sur. 2 Baqarah, 116. 

X Sur. 6 An'am, 101 . 

§ Sur. 9 Taubali , 80. 

|| Sur. 4 Nisd', 169. 

^ Sur. 17 Bani Isra'U, 111. 

** Sur. 19 Maryam , 91-93. 

ft Sur. 112 Ikhld?. 

XX Sur. 8 2l 'Imran, 58. 

§§ Sur. 19 Maryam , 85,86; cp. Sur. 2 Baqarah , 116,117. With this contrast 
the Christian usage of the expressions, ‘ Jesus, the Son of God,’ and 1 Adam, 
the son of God ' (St. Luke iii. 88 ). 
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That Muhammad was unaware of the import of Christian 
phraseology is clear from another passage, where he says, ‘ The 
Jews and the Christians say, We are the children of God and His 
beloved. Answer, Why, therefore, doth He punish you for your 
sins? Nay, but ye are men, of those whom He bath created/* 
‘ This verse/ says W’herry, ‘ shows that Muhammad, while using 
the phraseology of Christians, did not understand its import. A 
Son of God seemed to him to certainly express the idea of a 
divine nature; hence he says, “ Nay, but ye are men/’ etc.’ 

(2) Leading questions put by Mustims—how to be answered .— 
Since the origin of the erroneous views of Muhammadans as to 
the Sonship of Jesus is such as has been described above, and 
rests on the words of the Qur’an itself, and is diligently inculcated 
by their teachers, it is not surprising that the missionary is often 
pointedly asked whether Christians believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God; that is to say, whether it is really true that Christians 
do indeed hold those seemingly outrageous views with which 
Muslims credit them. When any question of this kind is put, 
it should not be unwelcome, nor be regarded as in s olving a 
more or less awkward predicament, but as affording a grand and 
precious opportunity for dispelling error, bearing witness to the 
truth, and showing that the gulf between Islam and Christianity 
is not so wide as was perhaps supposed. 

There is no one answer to be given suitable to all casos. The 
one thing to be avoided is giving an unqualified assent. However 
large a measure of reverence and full and firm conviction might 
lie behind our affirmative, it would avail nothing, and would be 
indeed beside the mark. And this for the simple reason that the 
Muhammadan question and the Christian answer differ categori¬ 
cally. Therefore to say * Yes ’ to the Muhammadan’s query would 
be equivalent to assenting to those wrong ideas which he has in 
his mind, and be only too likely to lead to crude and distressing 
blasphemies-t For similar reasons, missionaries to Muhammadans 
as a rule prefer not to give to inquirers the Gospel of St. Mark, 
because of the statement in the first verse, ‘ The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God/ lest the reader should 
think he finds the Christian error, or corruption, thus put in 
the very forefront of the Gospel, and be deterred from reading 
further. 

When confronted, then, by the question whether we believe 
Jesus to be the Son of God, we may reply that we do not mean 
what you do by this expression, we entirely repudiate any such 

* Sur. 5 Ma'idah , 21; and Wherry, in loc. 

t JB7.gr. * How many sons has God ? ’ which occurred in the writer’s 
experience. The Kev. C. Grant, of the Divinity School, Calcutta, speaking of 
an itinerating visit to a place where Muhammadans of a low grade, and very 
ignorant and bigoted, predominated, says that one of the questions that used 
to be asked was, 1 Whose son is your Jesus ? ’ and adds, ‘ If we answer plainly, 
“ He is the Son of God,” then at once comes the question, “ Who is God’s 
wife? ” ’ (Annual Letter, dated Jan. 26, 1904). 
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idea; and then, after referring to the titles which the Qur'an gives 
to Jesus (Word, Spirit from Him), we may explain briefly our 
belief in His eternal existence in the Godhead. Or we may 
decline to answer the question, which is the line advocated by 
some, on the ground that it is a mystery, and any explanation 
offered would be unintelligible until some progress has been made 
in understanding the teaching of the Christian religion. If the 
question put to us is in the form, Whose Son is Jesus? perhaps 
the best plan is to ask our questioners what they affirm about 
this. They call Him the Son of Mary. So do we. Here, then, 
is common ground. And we may go on to explain that the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, which they assign to the agency 
of Gabriel, is attributed by our Gospel to the operation of * * * § the 
Holy Ghost' and ‘ the power of the Most High/ * and He is called 
‘ the Son of God/ not only because of His miraculous birth without 
a human father, as has just been mentioned, but also because of 
His eternal Sonship, who was from all eternity ‘ the only begotten 
Son ... in the bosom of the Father.’ f ‘ Not only as He is 
man, but as He is God, He is so related to the Father that 
in divine reality, eternally and necessarily, He is the Son; as 
such, truly possessing the whole nature of “ His own Father ” 
(St. John v. 18), and truly subordinate to Him, not in nature, but 
in order.’ J 

The following answer is suitable for Shi‘ah Muhammadans 
only. It is based upon a remakable phrase in a prayer addressed 
to Husain, the son of ‘All. The words are, 4 Peace (be) upon 
thee, O Blood of God and Son of His Blood! ’ § We may with 
justice ask, If you call the title ‘ Son of God/ which we apply to 
Jesus on the authority of the Gospel, blasphemous, how do you 
explain and justify this address to Husain? The life is in the 
blood. What do these words mean, but that the very life of God 
was in him ? And when he died and his blood became corrupt, 
what then became of this uluhlyat (divinity)? If the words be 
explained to mean only, * O thou who hast purchased nearness to 
God with thy blood/ they are still so bold and striking as to 
require explanation and justification.—Similar use may be made 
of the ShTah tradition, which attributes to ‘All the words, ‘ I am 
the creator of the heavens and of the spheres/ || and of the belief 
that the Imams were not only endowed with divine attributes, but 

* St. Luko i. 35. 

f St. John i. 18. Cp. xvii. 24, 4 Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of 
the world ’; i. 1, 4 In the beginning was the Word ’; and Augustine, dc Triti., 
XV. 19 (VIII., p. 993), ‘ Caritas quippe Patris . . . nihil est quam ejus ipsa 
natura atquo substantia . . . ac per hoc filius caritatis ejus nullus ost alius 
quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus ’ (quoted by Lightfoot, on Col. i. 13). 

% Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine , p. 58. 

§ As-saldmu l alai-ka yd tjura'lldhi wa'bna sdri-hi! From the prayer 
entitled, * Ziyarat-i-Waris,’ addressed to Husain, in the Miftdfyu'l-Jandn, by 
Majlis! (Mullii Baqir), p. 371 (Bombay Ed.j. 

|| And klidUqu's-samawdti wa'l-arazina. From the Nahju'l-Baldghah. 
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were each of them the manifestation (1 mazhar) in a special sen so of 
some particular attribute. 

(3) The appeal to the Bible .—It is unnecessary to give here the 

passages of the New Testament which may be brought forward 
in proof of the Divine Sonship of Jesus. They can be found in 
any 'handbook of Christian doctrine. It will be more to the 
purpose to draw attention to some general principles and facts, 
of which it may be helpful to remind the Muhammadan when he 
approaches the investigation of this great truth. It is not only 
our privilege to assist him in comprehending the meaning of 
particular texts that cause difficulty, but also to inculcate at the 
outset right views in approaching the study of this mystory. The 
Muhammadan will, as a rule, readily assent to the following pro¬ 
positions ; it being taken for granted, of course, that he has advanced 
so far as to accept and be willing to read the Scriptures, (a) God 
only knows His own nature, so we need a revelation from Him; * 
in order to understand His divine nature, we must have recourse 
to His Word, (b) Laying aside all prejudice, we must carefully 
and prayerfully study the heavenly books, taking pains as far as 
in us lies to arrive at the understanding of what they really mean. 
(e) The expression ‘ Son of God ’ must not be taken to imply the 
ordinary human relationship of parent and offspring,! but must bo 
understood in the sense (or senses), and that only, in which it is 
used in the Gospel. (//) The supposition that the passages which 
speak of Jesus as the Son of God have been foisted into the 
Sacred Book, is really an evidence showing that this idea of tho 
Sonship of Jesus is not opposed to reason.J If otherwise, why 
was it inserted in the Holy Book ? If men ventured to tamper 
with it at all, they would surely not introduce into it things con¬ 
trary to reason and common sense! (e) It must not be forgotten, 

that these spiritual mysteries, which nave to do with the nature 
and being of God, and are outside the range of our limited powers, 
can only be made intelligible through figures of the earthly things 
with which we are familiar, as son, word. Tho heavenly reality 
far transcends the earthly figure (else, what need of a figure 
at all?): but the figure conveys true and right ideas to our 
finite intelligence, otherwise it would be delusive and not a true 
figure at all. That which is thus imperfectly revealed to us 
has its perfect and sublime realization in the depths of the divine 
nature. 

(4) Illustration: The advantage of haring the Son .—A man pays 
me a weekly visit for teaching, or what not. He knows little or 
nothing about my circumstances and manner of life. My son, 
however, who grows up in my house with me, knows everything, 
just as the Shah's son is acquainted with all the arrangements 
of the Royal Palace and the habits of the king in a way that no 

* Sweet Firstfruits , p. 118. 

f Mizanu'l-Haqq , p. 43 (English trans.). 

% Sweet Firstfruits , p. 118. 
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outsider can possibly be. Jesus, the Son of God, in virtue of His 
eternal relationship to the Father, is qualified to reveal Him in 
His fulness, to tell us everything about Him that it is expedient 
for us to know. The prophets, on the other hand, know nothing 
until inspiration comes upon them, and then only so much as is 
then and there revealed to them. 4 The only begotten Son, Ulrich 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him/ * 

Tertullian has some very luminous remarks upon certain 
aspects of the subject of this section, and with his words we bring 
it to a close- - 

I have already said that God reared this fabric of the world out of 
nothing, by His word, wisdom, or power; and it is evident that your sages 
of old were of the same opinion, that the Logos, that is the Word, or the 
Wisdom, was the Maker of the universe, for Zeno determines the Logos 
to be the creator and adjuster of everything in nature. The same Logos 
he affirms to be called by the name of Fate, God, Mind of Jove, and 
Necessity of all Things. Cleanthes will have the author of the world to 
be a spirit which pervades every part of it. And we Christians also do 
affirm a spirit to be the proper substance of the Logos, by whom all things 
were made, in which He subsisted before He was spoken out, and was the 
wisdom that assisted at the creation and the power that presided over the 
whole work. The Logos, or Word, issuing forth from that spiritual sub¬ 
stance at the creation of the world, and generated by that issuing or pro¬ 
gression, is for this reason called the Son of God, and God. from ^ His 
unity of substance with God the Father, for God is a Spirit. An imper¬ 
fect image of this you have in the derivation of a ray from the body of the 
sun; for this ray is a part without any diminution from the whole, but 
the sun is always in the ray, because the ray is always from the sun; nor 
is the substance separated, but only extended. Thus is it in some mea¬ 
sure in the eternal generation of the Logos; He is a spirit of a spirit, a 
God of God, as one light is generated by another, the original parent 
light remaining entire and undiminished, notwithstanding the communi¬ 
cation of itself to many other lights. Thus it is that the Logos which 
came forth from God is both God and the Son of God, and those two are 
one. Hence it is that a spirit of a spirit, or a God of God, makes another 
in mode of subsistence, but not in number; in order of nature, but not in 
numericalness or identity of essence. And so the Son is subordinate to 
the Father, as He comes from Him as the principle, but is never sepa¬ 
rated. This ray of God then descended, as it was foretold, upon a certain 
Virgin, and in her womb was incarnated, and being there fully formed 
the God-man, was born into the world, the divine and human nature 
making up this person as soul and body does one man. The flesh being 
wrought and perfected by a Divine Spirit, was nursed and grew up to the 
stature of a man, and then addressed the Jews, and preached and worked 
miracles among them; and this is the Christ, the God of Christians.! 

3. The Divinity of Jesus. —(1) The Unity of God is the 
most prominent article of the Muhammadan creed; and, there¬ 
fore the Divinity ( uluhlyat , rububujat) of Jesus is utterly abhorrent 
to the orthodox Muslim. To him it is an impossible conception. 

* St. John i. 18. 

t The Apology of Tertullian (trans. by Wm. Reeve), pp. 62-64. 
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It is an offence against reason: for there can be no connexion 
between the Godhead and human nature. They are absolutely 
separate and distinct from one another (tabayvn). The man Jesus, 
therefore, cannot be God. A man like ourselves cannot be our 
Creator. It is also in the opinion of Muslims an offence against 
the rfevealed Unity of God. Words could hardly express this view 
more strongly than those of 1 A Shaikh of Baghdad,’ a member of 
a 4 Holy League of Muhammadanism.’ ‘ Consent, then,’ he says, 

4 to grant us this indisputable truth: between us and your belief 
in the divinity of Jesus is an abyss eternal and impassable. Under¬ 
stand that, penetrated as we are with a faith unbounded in the 
Unity of our God, it is to us an utter impossibility to admit, to 
support, to pardon whoever it may be, who, from far or near, is 
capable of offering insult to the absolute Unity of our God, incom¬ 
parable, eternal, infinite.’ * 

(2) This idea is founded on the express words of the Qur’an; 
and the Qur’an being the absolute standard of truth for the 
Muslim, everything opposed to it must necessarily bo wrong. 
The Muslim’s choice, therefore, lies between accepting this view 
or giving up the book. The chief passages of the Qur’an, in which 
the Divinity of Jesus is denied, are the following. Immediately 
after the passage in which Jesus is called 4 the Apostle of God, and 
His Word,’ we read, 4 Say not, There are three Gods ; forbear this ; 
it will be better for you. God is but one God. . . . Christ doth 
not proudly disdain to be a servant unto God.’ t 4 They are 
infidels who say, Verily God is Christ the son of Mary. Say unto 
them, And who could obtain anything from God to the contrary , 
if He pleased to destroy Christ the son of Mary, and His mother, 
and all those who are on the earth ? ’ J 4 And when God shall say 
unto Jesus at the last day, O Jesus, son of Mary, hast Thou said 
unto men, Take Me and My mother for two gods beside God? 
He shall answer, Praise be unto Thee ! it is not for Me to say that 
which I ought not. ... I have not spoken to them any other than 
what Thou didst command Me, namely, Worship God, My Lord 
and your Lord.’ § 4 They take their priests and their monks for 

their lords, besides God, and Christ the son of Mary; although 
they are commanded to worship one God only: there is no 
God but He; far be that from Him which they associate with 
him r || With these may be coupled such expressions as 4 Christ 
the son of Mary is no more than an apostle,'IT and 4 Jesus 
is no other than a servant, Whom we favoured with the gift of 
; prophecy .’ ** 

In the face of these strong denials of the Divinity of Christ in 
the Qur’an, it is useless to press into our service passages which 

* From La Missionairc, quoted in the Missionary Review of the World, 

March, 1904, p. 235. 

t Sur. 4 Nisii*, 169, 170. X ^ iir * * § & MiVidah, 19. 

§ Vers. 116,117. II Sur. 9 Tauhah , 31. 

f Sur. 5 MtVidah , 79. ** Sur. 43 Zukhruf, 59. 
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may be explained as possessing a different significance, and argue 
that the Qur’an itself supplies proof of His Divinity. Muhammad 
makes certain admissions and uses certain expressions, which at 
first might seem to imply the Christian doctrine. But he was 
probably unaware of their Christian significance, and certainly 
never intended any such thing, and takes the greatest pains to 
emphatically deny it. All the use that can be made of this evidence 
lias been already indicated.* * * § To lay greater stress upon such 
passages would only act as an irritant, and provoke the parade of 
those other verses, which from the Muhammadan point of view 
would most naturally be brought forward on the other side. 

It is interesting to observe how in the Gospel of Barnabas , 
which Sale supposes to be the work of a renegade Christian,’ t the 
denial of the Divinity of Christ is repeated ad nauseam . For 
instance, ‘ Many, being deceived of Satan, under pretence of piety, 
are preaching most impious doctrine, calling Jesus Son of God.’ 
And again, 4 The leper answered : “ Lord, give me health.” Jesus 
reproved him, saying : “ Thou art foolish; pray to God Who 
created thee, and He will give thee health; for I am a man, as 
thou art.” The leper answered: ‘‘1 know that Thou, Lord, art a 
man, but an holy one of the Lord. Wherefore pray Thou to God, 
and He will give me health.” ’ X 

(3) It is not necessary to say much about the right spirit in 
which to approach the question with Muslims. Mere controversy 
is to be avoided if possible; and our Muhammadan friend should 
be led to see that in such a momentous matter a humble, reverent 
desire to know the truth as revealed by God is the only right 
attitude. The two following are admirable instances of this spirit. 
A colporteur at Port Said, in conversation with two Muslims, one 
from Damascus and one from Beyrout, * pressed upon them the 
truth that only by the study of the Bible with the aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit can Jesus Christ be known.’ § Colporteur Masaad 
Daoud, described as ‘ a cultivated Syrian,’ working at Port Said, 
writes— 

Some time since I was invited to meet some Muhammadan shaikhs. 
Fifteen persons were present, most of them shaikhs. Their object, I 
found, was disputation, especially concerning the Godhead of Christ. And 
what was I in such an assembly except God should help me ? So I addressed 
them, saying, ‘ Sirs, I am not one of the learned, nor can I convince any 
one of this truth; it is the prerogative of the Spirit of God, as it is written 
in the Holy Book, saying, ‘ No one can say that Jesus is Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.’ But if ye desire to study the Holy Book, then ye will be 
able to discern, by the Spirit of the Book, satisfactory proofs of the nature 
of the Christian belief. For no man ever discerns without study; and 

* See (B), 1, iii., iv., vi., vii., viii., xii, 

t Preface to the Qur’an, p. 11. In the Oxford Edition Of the Gospel of 
BarnabaSt by Lonsdale and Laura Ragg, 1907, the author is supposed to have 
most probably been a renegade Italian monk. 

X The quotations are from Bagg’s Edition. 

§ Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1900, p. 147. 
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how is it possible to know the Word of God without studying it ? If you 
wish to ask me the meaning of a passage, it will be my duty to explain it 
so that the truth may be made clear to you.* On this all became silent, 
and three of them took portions of me, namely, two Gospels and one 
Proverbs in Arabic. # 

*# 

(4) As soon as possible, it is important to remove all miscon¬ 
ceptions as to the nature of the Christian doctrine of the Divinity 
of Jesus, from the Muslim mind. We do not affirm that there are 
more gods than one. We do not say that a man is God, but that 
the Deity clothed Himself with a human body and nature. Or, 
perhaps better still, a clear and simple statement of Christian 
belief will of itself show that the charges made against the 
Christians are false, and the doctrine attributed to them, in 
the sense in which the Muhammadan understands it, without 
foundation. 

The Christian doctrine may still further be cleared from any 
imputation of involving a plurality of gods, in the following 
manner. By calling Jesus God, we do not moan to say that there 
was any division, or separation (infisdT) between the divine Nature 
{ziit) of-Jesus and that of God, from which the existence of a 
plurality (ta*addinf) of gods would necessarily follow: but that 
Jesus’ divine Nature shone forth ( jiltceh hard') from this robe of 
humanity. There is no division of substance implied here, so that 
the essence (zat) of God the Father should bo separate from that 
of the Son. On one side Jesus was connected with the world of 
Divinity, and on another with the world of humanity.t A friend 
of the writer’s illustrated the point from a match-box lying on the 
table, one end of which he drew out a little way, but did not pull 
it out entirely so as to separate the two parts of the box. He 
added further, If many Sufis and mystics Qurafa) have called 
themselves God, as for example, Mansur with his dictum, 1 1 am 
God* (Anal-Jfaqij), or Bayazld-i-Bastaml who said, ‘There is 
nothing within my coat except the Deity’ (Laisa fi jub bat-1 
siwalldh J, how is it that many among Muhammadans admit 
their claim, and yet refuse to allow that of the great Prophet 
Jesus ? 

(5) An argument from reason ( dalil-i-‘aqli ).—In order to bridge 
over the vast gulf between the unapproachable and ineffable 
majesty of God and His creature man, a connecting link ( rabiteli ) 
or means ( irasiteh ) is required to be a channel of divine grace and 
instruct man perfectly in the way of God, so that he may obtain 
salvation and be fitted to enter and enjoy God’s presence. 

Jesus Christ was this rdbiteh between God and man. He alone 
of all the prophets claimed this exalted prerogative. * I speak the 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Report , 1898, pp. 147,148. 

t The actual words of the Persian friend to whom I am indebted for the 
Above were, Eh janbeh bih ‘alam-i-rububiyat (Idhut) muttayil bud, wa ck 
taraf-i bih ‘iilain-i-nasut (kill Ichalq bdshad). 
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things/ He said, ‘which I have seen with My Father/* * * § ‘All 
things that I have heard from My Father I have made known 
unto you/f ‘If ye had known Me, ye would have known My 
Father also/}: ‘I and the Father are one.’§ Muhammad, on 
the contrary, according to tradition says, ‘ We do not know Thee 
according to th§ truth of Thy knowledge/ || 

Jesus could not have fulfilled this office unless He had been 
both divine and human. It was needful that He should be 
possessed of both qualities (dura-i/e-do-sifat), and partaker of the 
nature of the Deity as well as of humanity. («) In the first place, 
it was absolutely necessary that this wdsiteh or rdbiteh should 
possess divine qualities (sifat-i-HFiM), in order to impart God's 
grace and divine gifts to man. Otherwise Ho could not have 
acted as the rdbiteh. Had he been possessed of our human nature 
only, what could He have done for us ? Of necessity, He must be 
infinitely superior to us. A man cannot afford to give fifty tumans 
(about £10) to another, unless he has much more than this in his 
possession. ( b ) In the second place, the rdbiteh must needs be 
possessed of human nature and qualities (sifdt-i-insdni) to perform 
His mission. If otherwise, how could He communicate with men, 
if he were not of the same nature ( liam-jins ) with them ? Illus¬ 
tration. —I might have lived in Persia for many years, and still not 
be able to hold intercourse with the people, unless I had acquired 
the Persian language as a common medium of communication. 
In a word, Jesus could not have been the Saviour of men, unless 
He had been outwardly a man with them, and inwardly endowed 
with a nature infinitely superior to theirs. It is interesting to 
observe that, in the above argument, derived from Persian sources, 
for the necessity of the Incarnation, the point emphasized is the 
need of a channel of communication between God and man.If In 
Raymund Lull’s discussions with the Muslims of North Africa the 
aspect of the Incarnation which he delights to set before them is 
that of the manifestation of a supreme love/** 

Objections answered. —(i.) If the objection be made, that it teas 
the work of the prophets to do that which has been attributed above to 
the rdbitfh , the question may be put, Were the prophets perfect or 

* St. John viii. 38. 

t Chap. xv. 15. 

X Ohap. xiv. 7. 

§ Chap. x. 30. 

jj Md l arafnd-ka haqqa ma'rifati-ka. 

/IT In his paper on the ‘ Presentation of Christian Doctrine/ read before the- 
Cairo Conference, 1906, the Rev. S. G-. Wilson, of Tabriz, Persia, mentions the 
different Persian sects which believe in what they consider incarnations of 
the Deity, and regards this tendency of Shl‘ah Muslims as inherent in the 
constitution of the Persian mind—‘an expression of their religious con¬ 
sciousness.* * Hence/ he says, ‘ I have no hesitation in presenting boldly to 
the Persians the Lord Jesus Christ as a Divine incarnate Saviour * (Methods 
of Mission Work among Moslems , pp. 182-185). 

** Raymund Lull , First Missionary to the Moslems , by Dr. Zwemer, pp. 90,. 
140,141. ^ 
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not ? Of course, they were not. Then they could not impart to 
us perfect instruction ; but, just as a child requires to be gradually 
trained to eat different kinds of rich food, such as the yolk of eggs, 
and cannot do so at first, similarly the prophets were sent to 
instruot us gradually, till the coming of the perfect Teacher, 
the divine Son. If it had been possible for a prophet to be 
perfect, only one would have been necessary for all ages and all 
mankind. 

(ii.) The coming of the divine Son was not necessary; a book 
would have suited the purpose as well. 

Answer .—There are two other conceivable means of imparting 
this perfect instruction: (a) A Book. This, however, would not 
suffice. First, because in its interpretation people would disagree 
and make mistakes; and secondly, because the teaching of the 
book alone would not be enough: a living example is needed of 
such teaching, as, for example, that of turning the cheek to the 
smiter, without which it would appear extraordinary and im¬ 
practicable.* * * § ( b ) An Angel . Neither would this fulfil the object 
in view; for our teacher must needs be of the same nature as we 
are ourselves. 

((>) Arguments from what is handed down (dalll-i-naqh) in the 
Bible. —The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ is a mystery; but 
it is to be received if the evidence is adequate. The only sufficient 
evidence for us is the Word of God, especially the New Testament, 
which no one can read attentively and with unprejudiced mind 
without seeing that it bears witness in the clearest manner to the 
divine Nature of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(i.) This is manifest from a cursory survey of the ivhole. That 
the coming Messiah was to be a divine Person was foreshadowed 
by prophecy, which the New Testament quotes to show its fulfil¬ 
ment in Jesus Christ.f John the Baptist, who was, as the Lord 
tells us, 4 much more than a prophet,’ t bears witness ‘ that this is 
the Son of God.’ § The angel Gabriel, || the Apostles John % and 
Paul,** evil spirits,! | and God the Father Himself {{ give the same 
testimony. St. John also tells us that the test of a spirit’s utter¬ 
ance being inspired by the Spirit of God is its witness to the 

* St. Matt. v. 39. Cp. Isa. 1. 6, * I gave my back to the smitcrs,’ etc. 

t Ps. ii. 7, ‘ Thou art My Son ’ = Heb. i. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 14, 1 I will bo his 
Father, and he Bhall be my son,’ and 1 Ohron. xxii. 10, which are = Heb. i. 
5; Ps. xl. 6, 7, ‘ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and evqr ’ = Heb. i. 8, 9. Cp. 
Isa. ix. 6, 4 Mighty God.’ 

X St. Matt. xi. 9; St. Luke vii. 26. 

§ St. John i. 34. 

|| St. Luke i. 32, * The Son of the Most High ’; 35, ‘ The Son of God.’ 

f St. John i. 1, * The Word was God.’ 

** Bom. ix. 5, * God blessed for ever.* 

ft E.g. the Gerasene demoniac’s address, * Jesus, Thou Son of the most 
high God,* St. Mark v. 7 = St. Luke viii. 28. Cp. St. Mark i. 34, * They 
knew Him *; St. Luke iv. 41, * They knew that He was the Christ.’ 

XX At the Baptism (St. Matt, iii. 17 ; St. Luke iii. 22) and the Transfigura¬ 
tion of Jesus (St. Matt. xvii. 5). 
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Incarnation.* Christ Himself consistently makes the same claim, 
or perhaps it should rather be said that He always assumes the 
fact. He constantly speaks of God as His Father.! He acknow¬ 
ledges, in answer to the question of the High Priest Caiaphas, 
that He is 4 the Christ, the Son of the Blessed.’ I He claims the 
4 timeless existence * of the uncreated and the eternal. * before 
Abraham was, I am.* § He speaks of * the glory ’ which He had 
with the Father 4 before the world was.’ || He accepts worship as 
His proper due, which is inconceivable unless He both was, and 
knew that He was, what He claimed to be. Thus He accepts, 
without the slightest indication that it was inappropriate or un¬ 
acceptable, the worship of ‘those that were in the boat’ with 
Him,’ f and of the 4 man born blind from his birth,’ ** * * §§ as well as 
the adoring confession of the doubter Thomas, ‘ My Lord and my 
God.’ tf Later on in the New Testament we find prayer ad¬ 
dressed to the ascended Jesus by Stephen It and by Paul.§§ And 
in the Revelation the worship of the whole creation is offered to 
JEIiin.|| || In a word, the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus runs 
through the whole of the New Testament, and underlies every 
part of it. It is the grand foundation upon which the whole 
edifice is reared. The facts and the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment are alike unintelligible if robbed of this integral and essential 
feature. It is like the web of the entire fabric, which if taken 
away leaves nothing behind but a tangled heap of threads. These 
things must be taken into account by any one who objects to the 
teaching that Jesus is divine. 

(ii.) The enmity of the Jews. We learn, both from the Gospel 
and the Qur’an, that the Jews wished to kill Jesus. The Gospel 
explains the reason of their deadly enmity against Him; it was 
Jesus’ claim, which the Jews thoroughly understood, that God 
was His Father, and that therefore He was partaker of the divine 
Nature.lfH This shows conclusively that Jesus really did lay claim 
to that relationship to the Deity which the Gospel attributes to 
Him. It was on this same charge that He was condemned to 
death by Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim.*** This also supplied the 
material for the ribald taunts of the passers by; the chief priests, 
scribes and elders; and the two robbers ftt who were crucified with 

* 1 St. John iv. 2, ‘ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God.* 

t St. John x. 30, ‘ I and the Father are one,’ and passim. 

I St. Mark xiv. 61; 62. § St. John viii. 68. 

|| St. John xvii. 6. f St. Matt. xiv. 33. 

** St. John ix. 85-38. ft St. John xx. 28, 29. 

II Acts vii. 69, 60, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; * 4 Lord, lay not this sin 

to their charge. . . .’ 

§§ 2 Cor. xii. 8, 4 Concerning this thing I besought the Lord thrice.’ 

IHI Rev. v. 8, 13,14. 

St. John v. 18, 4 The Jews sought the more to kill Him because He . . . 
also called God His own Father, making Himself equal with God *; x. 38, 

‘ Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God.’ 

*** St. Mark xiv. 61-64. 

ttf St. Matt, xxvii. 39-44. 
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Him. And when all was over, and Jesus had breathed His last, 
the portents of that awful hour wring from the centurion and the 
watchers with him the confession that the charge of blasphemy 
which the Jews attributed to Jesus embodied the simple truth 
after all, ‘ Truly this was the Son of God.’ * 

(iif.) The possession by Jesus of divine attributes, (a) He was 
the divine Agent of Creation. ‘ All things were made by Him.* t 
In Him were all things created . . . all things have been 
created through Him and unto Him.’J ‘ Through Whom also 
He made the worlds.’§ He is, however, not only the creative 
Word, but the Sustainer and Upholder of all things. * In Him all 
things consist,* || * Upholding all things by the word of His 
power/^ which maintains the universe as an orderly ‘cosmos 
instead of a chaos.’ 

(b) In the spiritual world, as in the natural, Jesus is the Life- 
Giver, raising the believer from the living death of ignorance and 
sin to the soul’s true life, which is the knowledge of God in 
Christ. ‘ I came/ He said, ‘ that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.’ ** ‘ This is life eternal, that they should 

know Thee, the only true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ.* ft This life is a present possession. The 
believer in God as revealed by Christ ‘hath eternal life,’ ‘hath 
passed out of death into life.’ The Lord Jesus Christ has this 
power inherent in Himself. He is ‘ a spring of life ’; * as the 
Father hath life in Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to 
have life in Himself.’ §§ Had He not been Himself the Lord of 
life, He would not have been able to impart life to others. The 
Persians have several verses of poetry which illustrate this truth— 

The nature that has obtained no gift of life— 

How is it possible for it to become a life-giver? H|| 

From the dry cloud that is destitute of water 

Will not proceed the quality of giving water. 

How can the sleeper wake the sleeper ? 

How can the drunkard make the drunkard sober ? tt 

* St. Matt, xxvii. 54. f St. John i. 3. 

% Col. i. 16. § Heb. i. 2; cp. ver. 10. 

|| Col. i. 17. See Lightfoot, in loc. f Heb. i. 3. 

** St. John x. 10. ft St. John xvii. 3. 

XX Chap. v. 24. §§ Chap. v. 26. See Westcott, in loc. 

HU From Nizami-— 

Ziit-i-na-yafteh az hast! bakhsh— 

Kai tawanad kih shawad hastl-bakhsh ? 

It Khushk abr-I kih buwad zi ab tubi, 

Nayad az wai sifat-i-ab*dihi. 

Khufteh-ra khufteh kai kunad bldar ? 

Mast-rii mast kai kunad hushyar ? 

I am indebted to the Rev. C. H. Stileman, Clerical Sec. C.E.Z.M.S., 
late C.M.S., for some of these quotations. 
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With these may be compared the verse of the Qur’an, ad¬ 
dressed to the Arabian idol-worshippers, * Say, is there any of 
your companions who directeth unto the truth ? Say, God 
directeth unto the truth. Whether is he, therefore, who directeth 
unto the truth more worthy to be followed, or he who directeth 
not, unless he be directed ?' * * 

(/*.) Christ was without sin. 4 Him Who knew no sin.’ t 
1 Without sin.’ X 4 Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth,’ § etc. 4 In Him is no sin.’ || Peter speaks of Him 
as ‘ the Holy and Righteous One,’ % and says that He * suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous.* ** Stephen calls 
Him 4 the Righteous One.’ ff Compare, too, with this the descrip¬ 
tion of our High Priest, as 4 holy, guileless, undefiled, separated 
from sinners,’ It and that of the victim who shed His ‘ precious * 
blood for our sins 4 as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.* $$ This argument should carry great weight with those who 
have abandoned erroneous conceptions about the sinlessness of 
all the prophets, and know anything of the nature of the human 
heart. |||| 

(d) The Forgiver of sin. 4 The Son of man hath power on 
eartn to forgive sins,’ said the Lord on one memorable occasion * jit 
and in virtue of this power 4 He saith unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins are forgiven.’ *** In saying these words the Lord 
did not express a past fact in the paralytic’s moral history, but 
Himself then and there pronounced his pardon. That this was 
so is evident from the comments of the hearers,fft who clearly 
understood the nature of the claim involved in this exercise of 
a prerogative which appertains to the Deity alone. The Muham¬ 
madan also has been taught this truth, that forgiveness of sins 
belongs to God only, as the Qur’an says, 4 He spareth (lit. 
pardoneth) whom He pleaseth, and He punisheth whom He 
pleaseth.’ JU It would seem that the only way by which the force 
of this argument can be avoided is to charge the Gospel itself 
with actual verbal corruption ( tahrif-i-lafzi ). The argument may 
be strengthened by adducing the following words of the Qur’an 
from the famous verse of the throne, 1 Who is he that can intercede 

* Sur. 10 Yunus , 36. f 2 Cor. v. 21. 

X Heb. iv. 14. § 1 St. Peter ii. 22, 28. 

11 1 St. John iii. 5. f Acts iii. 14. 

** 1 St. Peter iii. 18. 

ft Acts vii. 52. Compare the words of Judas Iscariot (St. Matt, xxvii. 4); 
the reiterated assertion of Pilate, that he found * no crime ’ in Him (St. John 
xviii. 88; xix. 4, 6); and the witness of Pilate’s wife (St. Matt, xxvii. 19), one 
of the malefactors (St. Luke xxiii. 41), and the centurion (ver. 47). 

« Hob. vii. 26. 

§§ 1 St. Peter i. 19. 

HU Cp. Jer. xvii. 9, 4 deceitful above all things,’ and ‘ desperately sick.’ 

St. Mark ii. 10. 

*** Ver. 5. 

ttt Ver. 7. 

tit Sur. 8 Zl ‘ Imran , 129. 
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with him but through his good pleasure?** From this we 
perceive that even a prophet cannot intercede with God except 
by God’s permission. Jesus, however, so far from needing per¬ 
mission to intercede , Himself forgives. 

(e) Jesus knows the thoughts of the heart. This prerogative is 
claiided for the Deity by the word of God Himself: 4 The Lord 
looketh on the heart,’ f * I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
reins.’ t It is ascribed to God by David § and by Solomon.|| In 
equally clear terms it is claimed by the 4 Son of God,’ f in the 
words, 4 all the churches shall know that I am He which searcheth 
the reins and hearts.’ ** 

In each of the four Gospels we find specific instances mentioned 
of the exercise of this divine attribute by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We read of Him as ‘ knowing,’ or, according to many ancient 
authorities, 4 seeing ’ the thoughts ft of the scribes, who within 
themselves accused Jesus of blasphemy for forgiving the sins of 
the sick of the palsy ; as 4 knowing * the thoughts of the Pharisees, 
who attributed Jesus’ demon-exorcizing power to Beelzebub; and, 
again, as 4 answering ’ U the unspoken thought of Simon the 
Pharisee (in St. Augustine’s expressive phrase, ‘He heard the 
Pharisee thinking ’), who could not conceive of a 4 prophet ’ 
wittingly permitting the touch of 4 a woman which was in the 
city, a sinner.* And St. John sums up the matter in his im¬ 
pressive comment on the Lord’s not trusting Himself to those 
Who believed on His name in Jerusalem at the Passover behold¬ 
ing His signs which He did, that 4 He Himself knew what was in 
man.’ $$ Whereas a human being does not know the thoughts of 
his nearest friend, Jesus, not by temporary flashes of intuitive or 
prophetic insight, but habitually and constantly knew all that was 
passing in the hearts of men. 

(/) He is always present with His true followers. The 
promise of the Lord’s abiding presence with His faithful disciples 
is not given only to the Church at large—I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,’ |||| but is also vouchsafed to every 
little company met together in His name— 4 Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ ITU 

( g ) Christ’s reign over all things. This was foretold in 
prophecy, 4 The Lord saith unto my lord, Sit thou at My 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ’; *** and 
the words are applied by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to Jesus to show His more than angelic dignity and 

* Sur. 2 Baqarali, 255. t 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

X Jer. xvii. 10. § 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

H 2 Chron. vi. 30. IT Rev. h. 18. 

** Bev. ii. 23. tt St. Matt. ix. 4, R.V., nmrg.; cp. St. Mark ii. 8. 

St. Luke vii. 40 ; and Farrar, in loc. §§ St. John ii. 25. 

HU St. Matt, xxviii. 20. *f«T St. Matt, xviii. 20. 

*** Ps. cx. 1. 
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glory.* After His resurrection, the Lord Himself informed His 
disciples that ‘ all authority * had been given unto Him in heaven 
and on earth.f And St. Paul tells us that this reign must continue 
till the subjection of all His enemies, and the * abolition ’ of the 
last enemy, death.J 

(h) His raising of the dead at the Last Day. ‘ The 'hour 
cometh,* says the Lord Himself, ‘in which all that are in the 
tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
ill, unto the resurrection of judgment.’ § 

(i) His judgment of all men. God * hath appointed a day, in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness by the man 
whom He hath ordained.*|| ‘We must all bo made manifest 
before the judgment seat of Christ; that each one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what ho hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.’ f 

(7) Some objections answered. —(i.) How can Divinity be united 
with humanity ? 

Answer.—How this is so we cannot explain, neither are we 
anxious to know, nor do we wish to inquire. The Word of God 
clearly states the fact, while it leaves the mystery unexplained. 
The curiosity which would press for an explanation seems closely 
allied to the irreverence which with profane gaze would speculate 
on the nature of the Being of God. The Bible tells us that ‘ the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us ’; ** and that Christ 
Jesus, ‘being in the form of God, . . . emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man,’ etc.tt This is enough for the 
believer. ‘ If one should ask, “ How is it possiblo for manhood to 
be united to Deity ? ” I also would ask, “ How is it possible for 
spirit and flesh to be united in man ? ” The true answer is this : 
that whatever the absolute Ruler of all things in His infinite 
wisdom may will, He is also able to accomplish ; and that to call 
in question the works and dispensations of God is simply arro¬ 
gance and folly. It is quite enough for us to learn what is 
declared in the Word of God concerning these subjects. But, 
further, according to what we read in the Gospel, the relationship 
between the humanity and the divinity of Christ is of such a 
nature that the humanity is neither transmuted to divinity, nor is 
the deity confounded with the humanity. This peculiar relation¬ 
ship, inasmuch as it is a divine mystery, is incomprehensible by 
reason, and so can be known only by the Word of God. So much, 
however, is clear, that this union of deity and humanity in Christ 
was brought about in order that the high purpose of the glorious 
God might be accomplished; that by this means mankind might 

* Heb. i. 13. f St. Matt, xxviii. 18. 

% 1 Cor. xv. 25. § St. John v. 28, 29. 

|| Acts xvii. 31. f 2 Cor. v. 10. 

% * St. John i. 14. tt Phil. ii. 6-8. 
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be saved from destruction, might be reconciled to God, and enjoy 
the blessings of a happy eternity.' * * * § 

Illustrations. — (a) A piece of red-hot iron (hailuWi-i-muhnat). 
It is iron, yet it has not the usual appearance of iron. It 
possesses all the qualities of lire, has the appearance of fire, the 
heat, light, and burning of lire. In like manner, Jesus possessed 
the qualities of man, while at the same time He was really and 
truly God. 

(l>) ‘ You know, if a king were to take off his crown and royal 
robes and dress like a poor man and live with poor men, he would 
still be a king inside, although like a poor man outside; and there 
really was a king who did so. 

4 He loved his country, Russia, so much, ho wanted to improve 
it, and found they had no properly built ships ; so he came to 
England and dressed like a workman, and worked at shipbuilding 
himself, and then went back to his own country and taught his 
own people how to build ships, and he was considered so groat a 
king that he is called Peter the Great to this very day. But he 
did not suffer like the Lord Jesus Christ. He came to friendly 
people, and when his day’s work was done he might go to the 
King’s palace and he would be received as the Emperor of Russia, 
and not as a ship’s carpenter; and any Russians in England, his 
own people, would bow to him and obey him as if he were on his 
throne at home.’ | 

(ii.) Christ is distinct from God, and therefore cannot be God. 
This objection was brought forward by a Persian gentleman, 
on the ground that it is said of the Son that He ‘ sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’ J He is therefore, he argued, 
distinct from God, and cannot Himsplf be God. 

Answer. —This, like the following three objections, can best be 
met by quietly explaining what Christians really do believe as 
revealed in God’s Word. Here it may also be pointed out that 
the expressions above mentioned (‘the right hand,’ etc.) are 
obviously figurative, for God has no hands or feet, and mean that 
Jesus rested after His earthly toils and sufferings in the place of 
supreme honour in highest Heaven. Figurative language of a 
similar kind is used by Muhammadans, who say that God created 
the world by the hand of His power (bih yad-i-qudrat ), and by 
Shrahs, who call ‘All the Hand of God ( YadtiHah ); and the 
Qur’an itself speaks of God's throne.§ 

(iii.) The Son, through Whom God created all things, is 
inferior to God Almighty. This objection was also brought 
forward by the same Persian gentleman just alluded to, and, like 
the former, was based upon a verse in the first chapter of the 

* Mizunu'l-Etaqq, p. 45 (English trans.). 

t South Africa General Mission, Booklet Series, No. 0, * I’ll bo there/ a 
true story, by M. JUmbaut. 

t Heb. i. 3. 

§ E.g. Sur. 69 Haqqah, 17. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ through Whom also He made the 
worlds.’ * * * § From this it was argued that, since God created all 
things by Christ, He is superior to Christ. 

Answer. —Tn the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, where the 
work of creation is ascribed to the Word, His Deity is expressly 
asserted.! The Athanasian Creed, which is of special valile for 
Muhammadans,! brings out clearly the relation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to the Father, and the point of inferiority—‘ Equal to the 
Father, as touching His Godhead; and inferior to the Father, as 
touching His Manhood.’ Moreover we Christians do admit ‘ the 
superior greatness of the Father ’ and the subordination of the 
Son 1 in regard to the absolute relations of the Father and the Son 
without violation of the one equal Godhead.’§ Creation was 
called into being by almighty power and the creative fiat—it was 
the result of the joint operation of the two divine Persons: 

* throufjh whom ... He made ’; || ‘ God created the heaven and the 
earth.’ f Reference may also be made to the divine dignity 
implied in the title of 4 the Word.’ ** 

(iv.) God cannot be subject to human infirmities. And 
therefore it is a blasphemous error to affirm that Christ, Who 
eat, slept, was weary, etc., and who prayed to God, was Him¬ 
self God. 

Answer. —‘In respect of the human infirmities of Jesus, they 
were all necessary to establish His perfect manhood; just as 
miracles and sinlessness were necessary to establish His divine 
claim. The union of the two natures was possible with God, with 
Whom nothing is impossible; and it became necessary when He 
desired that His Son should appear in the form of a servant, in 
order to effect the great purpose of man’s salvation.’ ff 

(v.) How could God suffer ? Muhammad himself felt the 
difficulty which is the ground of this objection and the last. On 
one occasion he received a visit from some Christians of Najran. 
‘ On being invited to join Islam, they professed their faith in Jesus 
the Son of God. To this Muhammad replied that they were 
unable to receive the true religion because of their having attri¬ 
buted to the Deity the human relationships of wife and son. The 
Christians declared their belief in the Sonship of Jesus, saying, 
“ If God w r ere not His father, who was ? ” To this Muhammad 
replied, that, according to their own religion, God was immortal, 
and yet they believed that Jesus would taste of death; that He 

* Heb. i. 2. 

t St. John i. 1-3. 

j This was first pointed out to the writer by the Rev. Worthington Jukes, 
late of the G.M.S., Peshawar. 

§ See above, p. 284. Cp. St. John xiv. 28, * The Father is greater than I,’ 
and Westcott in loc. 

II Heb. i. 2. 

Gen. i. 1 . 

** See above, pp. 271, 272. 
ft Sweet Firstfruits , p. 127. 
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ate and drank, slept and awoke, went and came, etc. This, he 
averred, could not be predicted of divinity.’ * * * § 

An sice r .—‘Such language showed the grossest ignorance of 
what Christianity really taught. It was in His human nature that 
Christ died, without affecting the Divine, just as the golden tissue 
remains when the scarf is burned.’ + 

(vi.) Christ was not omniscient, and therefore was not God. 
This objection was once urged upon the Rev. C. B. Loupolt, C.M.S., 
Benares, by a learned Muhammadan in the presence of a crowd : 

‘ If Christ had known that only so few would believe in Him, He 
never would have died for the few; but as He did uot know it, 
He died. This proves, however, that He was not omniscient; 
and His not being omniscient proves that He was not God.’ Here 
the crowd gave three ‘ triumphant shouts.’ X 

Answer. —The way in which the objection was met will he 
best described in the veteran missionary’s own words. ‘ Here,* lie 
says, ‘ I did not know what to answer so as to come home to the 
heart of the Muhammadan. I looked up to the Lord, therefore, 
and He fulfilled His promise (St. Matt. x. 19). “You have,” I 
said, “ argued the second point by way of questions and answers. 
I will follow your example. When God created the world, did He 
know that only a few would believe in Him, and that all the rest 
would be idolaters ? ” “ Of course, God knew it,” was the answer. 
“ And yet He created the world. Thus God, before He redeemed 
the world, knew that only a few would believe in Him, as you 
say (although it will be an innumerable host, Rev. vii. 9), and yet 
He redeemed the world. The work of creation and that of re¬ 
demption is the work of the same God. Had Christ been a man 
only, as we are, He would never have died for the few; but Ho 
was God, and God’s thoughts and ways are far above ours.” As 
they were satisfied with this answer also, I stepped upon a chair, 
and preached from St. John iii. 10, urging them affectionately not 
to resist the Spirit of God, but to believe.’ § 

When Mr. Leupolt had finished some of the hearers exclaimed, 
4 You are the best man we have seen. What a pity you are not a 
Muhammadan! * He had no more arguments, he tells us, with 
these men; but the spokesmen and others who were present on 
the occasion just mentioned would ‘frequently sit an hour and 
listen with the greatest attention ’ to the preaching. 

(8) A quotation from the poets. —The Ascension of Jesus is em¬ 
ployed by the poet in the following lines to illumine and enforce 
his appeal to the soul to free itself from the thraldom of this lower 
world. It may usefully be introduced to illustrate, if we may so 
speak, the divine nature and heavenward aspirations of Jesus, and 

* Wherry, on Sur. 3 ZZ *Imran , 2, who refers to Tafsir-i-Ijusairii, in loc. 

t Sweet Firstfruits t p. 26. 

X The story will be found in full in Leupolt’s Recollections of an Indian 
Missionary , pp. 93-96. 

§ Leupolt’s Recollections of an Indian Missionary , p. 96. 
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thus favourably dispose the Muhammadan to consider the question 
of His Divinity. 

The exalted Temple of Unity is the Soul’s true home [lit. monastery], 

The nest of the bird of immortality. 

He who revealed this was the Spirit of God [Jesus], 

Who was made manifest by the Holy Spirit [Gabriel], 

Thou too hast from God a soul, 

Which bears a mark of the Holy Spirit. 

If thou obtainest freedom from thy human nature. 

Thou wilt enter into the exalted Temple of Divinity. 

Every one who becomes emancipated as an angel 

Mounts up like the Spirit of God [Jesus] to the fourth heaven. 

The sucking child may be imprisoned 
In the cradle near his mother. 

When he reaches full age and becomes a man of travel. 

If he is a man, he accompanies his father. 

The elements are to thee like a lower mother. 

Thou art a child, and the sublime fathers [the nine heavens] are [thy ] sire. 
For that reason Jesus said, at the time of His journey [the Ascension], 

I am resolved to go to My Father on high. 

Do thou also, soul of the Father, go to the Father. 

Thy fellows have gone forth—go forth thou. 

If thou desirest to become a bird of flight, 

Cast the carcase of the world to the vultures. 

Givo this treachorous world to the base, 

For it is not fitting to give carrion except to a dog.* 

4. The Atonement. —(1) The doctrine of an atonement fov 
sin ( kaffareh ) is conspicuous by its absence in the Qur’an and 
orthodox Islam; and if man by God’s appointment is not a free 
agent, the very idea of an atonement for his sins seems rather 
superfluous. Muhammad was well acquainted with the institution 

* From tho Gulshan-i-Raz, by Shaikh Mahmud i-Sliabistari. 

Janab-i-quds-i-wahdat dair-i-jan ast, 

Kih sfmurgh-i-baqa-rfi ashlyan ast: 

Zi Itiihu’llah paidfi gasht in kfir, 

Kih az Ruhu’l-quddus amad padidfir : 

Ham az Allah dar pish-i-to jan-i-’st,< 

Kih az Ruhu’l-quddus dar wai nishnn-rst: 

Agar yabl kbalas az nafs-i-nfisut, 

Dar-a’I dar janab-i-quds-i-lahiit. 

Har an kas k’oo mujarrad chun malak shud, 

Chu Buhu’llah bar charum falak shud. 

Buwad mahbua tifi-i-shlr-k^wareh 
Bih nazd-i-madar andar gahwiireh : 

Chu gasht-oo baligh-o mard-i-safar shud, i 

Agar mard ast hamrah-i-pidar shud. 

‘Aniisir mar-to-ra chun umm-i-sifli’st, 

To farzand-o pidar aba-ye *ilwf st. 

Az an gufteh ast ‘Isa gah-i-isra, 

Kih ahang-i-pidar daram bih bala. 

To ham, jan-i-pidar, plsh-i-pidar sho, 

Bih-dar raftand hamrahan, bih-dar sho : 

Agar khwahl kih gardl murgh-i-par waz, 

Jahan-i-jifeh pish-i-karkas andaz. 

Bih dunan din mar-in-dunya-ye-ghaddar, 

Kih juz sag-ra na-shayad dad murdur. 
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of sacrifices from two directions, both from the Pagan Arabs and 
from the Jews ; and himself offered sacrifices with liis own hand. 
But the vicarious element in sacrifice was expressly excluded, 
though familiar to him as well as to the Jews and Arabs. These 
statements require some further elucidation before we come to the 
question of the presentation of this vital feature of the Christian 
Faith to Muhammadan minds and hearts. 

(rt) Muhammad's familiarity with the offering of sacrifices. 
This ho derived from two sources, the Arabs and the Jews. The 
idolatrous Arabs used to offer sacrifices as a part of the concluding 
ceremonies of their annual pilgrimage to Mecca. The dews had 
their Day of Atonement; and Muhammad himself observed tho 
Day, and offered sacrifices upon it in the first year of the Ilijrah. 
In the second year of the Ilijrah, however, he abandoned it, for 
lie found it not so easy as he had supposed by such concessions 
to win over the Jews to his side; and in its place he instituted 
the Tdu’l-Azha, and sacrificed two sucking kids, one for his people 
and one for himself and his family, which recalls the double sacrifice 
of the Day of Atonement.* This offering of sacrifices has now 
become the concluding scene of the ceremonios of the Meccan 
pilgrimage, but it is observed as a festival wherever Muham¬ 
madanism exists, and is known as the ‘ Idu'l-Azha (Feast of 
Sacrifice) and by other names. As to its origin, Muhammad 
seems to have been indebted both to Jewish and Arabian practice, 
its observance is founded on the words of tho Qur’an, ‘This let 
them do. And whoever shall regard tho sacred ordinances of God 
this will be better for him in the sight of his Lord. All sorts of 
cattle are allowed you to eat , except what hath been read unto you 
in former passages of the Qur'an to be forbidden . ... Ye receive 
various advantages from the cattle designed for sacrifices until a 
determined time for slaying them ; then the place of sacrificing 
them is at tho ancient house.’ f Though there is nothing in the 
Qur’an to justify the view, tho sacrifice is commonly held to be 
a commemoration of the sacrifice of Ishmael (for so the Muham¬ 
madans will have it) by his father Abraham. Muhammad him¬ 
self used very remarkable language in reference to this Feast of 
Sacrifice: ‘ Man hath not done anything on the Tdu’l-Azha more 
pleasing to God than spilling blood; for verily tho animal sacrificed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with its horns, its hair, and 
its hoofs, and will make the scale of his [good] actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reacheth the acceptance of God before it falleth 
upon the ground; therefore be joyful in it.'f The story of the 
command given by God to the Israelites through Moses to sacrifice 

* Lev. xvi. 11, 15. 

t Sur. 22 ffajj, 32-35. 

X Mishkdtu’l-MasCibih, Bk. IV., chap. XLIX., sect. 2. See Hughes, Diet . of 
Islam , ‘Idu’l-Azha; and Notes on Miduimmadanism, pp. 173 sqq.; Wherry, on 
Sur. 3 2l ‘Imni.il, 194; and Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. pp. 51-53, there 
quoted. 
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a yellow cow * * * § is also commonly referred to as showing Muham¬ 
mad’s acquaintance with the Jewish practice of sacrifice. And, 
taking a still wider range, we read in the Qur’an, ‘ CJnto the pro¬ 
fessors of every religion ’ (i.e. ‘ the former nations who were true 
believers,’ as Jalalu’d-Din explains it,) * have we appqinted 
certain rites, that they may commemorate the name of God on 
slaying the brute cattle which he hath provided for them.’ t 

(/>) Muhammad was also well acquainted with the vicarious 
element in Jewish and Arab sacrifice. A curious instance of this 
occurred in his own family history. His grandfather, ‘Abdu-1- 
Muttalib, in his early days vowed, if he ever became the father of 
ten sons, to devote one of them to the Deity. In course of time 
his desire came to pass; and when lots were cast in the Ka‘bah 
to decide which of the sons should be the victim, ‘Abdu’llfih, 
Muhammad’s own father, was indicated. Lots were again cast 
between Abdu’llah on the one side and ten camels as the ransom 
for blood on the other; but again ‘Abdu’llah was taken. At each 
successive appeal to the Deity through the casting of the lots ten 
camels were added to the ransom, but it was not until this had 
been increased to one hundred camels that it was accepted, and 
‘Abdu’llah escaped from his impending fate.t In the Qur’an, too, 
the vicarious nature of the sacrifice accepted in the stead of 
Ishmael is clearly recognized: ‘We ransomed him ( fad/tin ft-hv) 
with a noble victim.’ § 

(i c ) The vicarious element, however, is eliminated in Islam with 
the greatest care, although the word which denotes atonement by 
sacrifice is found in the Qur’an : ‘ O Lord, forgive us therefore our 
sins, and expiate ( kaffir ) our evil deeds from us.’ || The famous 
passage adduced in support of this point is, ‘ The camels slain for 
sacrifice have we appointed for you as symbols of your obedience 
unto God; ye also receive other advantages from them. Where¬ 
fore commemorate the name of God over them when ye sidy them , 
standing on their feet disposed in right order. . . . Thus have we 
given you dominion over them, that ye might return us thanks. 
Their flesh is not accepted of God, neither their blood, but your 
piety is accepted of Him.’ f No one single reason is adequate to 
account for this rigorous exclusion of any idea of vicarious atone¬ 
ment from the sacrifices of Islam. Consciously or unconsciously, 
Muhammad was probably swayed by several motives. Such an 
idea in the first place seemed to him to be inconsistent with God’s 
absolute sovereignty. It was, moreover, Jewish in a special sense, 
and this was enough to brand it as inadmissible into his system 
when he finally abandoned the hope of winning over the Jews. 

* Sur. 2 Baqarah , 66-70. 

f Sur. 22 Hajj, 86; and Sale, in loc. 

X Muir's Life of Mahomet (abridged ed.), pp. xcix., c. 

§ Sur. 37 Siiffat, 107. 

|| Sur. 8 Xl * Imran, 194. 

% Sur. 22 Hajj t 38, 89. 
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‘ The adoption of the doctrine of atoning sacrifices as necessary 
to salvation would not only have contradicted Muhammad's notion 
of God’s sovereignty, but would logically liavo led to his adopting 
Judaism or Christianity as his religion, either of which conclusions 
would have rendered him unpopular with the Arabs,’ * and would, 
moreoVer, have been ultimately fatal to his own claims. 

( d ) The need of the human heart for that which the doctrine 
of atoning sacrifice supplies has been emphasized in a remarkable 
manner by the reassertion of atonement by vicarious suffering 
among the ShTah Muhammadans. It seems to correspond in 
some special manner with a striking instinct of the Persian mind, 
which manifests itself in various ways. ‘ An eminent man, Habib 
al Farsi ... is said to have bought his soul from the Lord at the 
price of 40,000 dirhems, and this he did four times. He would 
carry the bag thus filled with his wealth, saying, “ O Lord! I buy 
my soul from Thee with this,” and thereupon would give the 
money away in charity.’ f Lady Sheil writes— 

Our entrance to Marand was distinguished by a most disagreeable 
ceremony, which was attempted to be repeated at every village at which 
we halted, not only on this, but on every succeeding journey during our 
residence in Persia. On approaching the town I observed an unfortunate 
cow in the midst of the crowd, close to the roadside, held down by the 
head and feet. When we came within a yard or so of the miserable 
animal a man brandished a large knife, with which he instantly, before 
there was time for interference, severed its head from its body. He then 
ran across our road with the head, allowing the blood to flow on our path 
in torrents, and we passed on to encounter a repetition of the same cruel 
rites performed on various sheep. This ceremony was called Qurban, or 
sacrifice, these poor creatures having been immolated in order that all the, 
misfortunes, evils and disasters which might overtake us should fall on 
them—and fall on them they assuredly did. So intent are the Persians 
on the observance of this mark of reverence to power and station that the 
most rigid prohibition could hardly prevent its fulfilment.* 

When a new Governor proceeds to his province, at every place 
of importance through which he passes similar ceremonies will 
take place. The foundations of a new house are consecrated in 
like manner. 

Dr. Henry White, of the C.M.S. Persia Mission, on returning 
from a visit to the Bakhtian country, related that during his stay 
there he was called in to see a child belonging to one of the chiefs, 
which was in convulsions. While he was engaged in bringing it 
round, some men hurriedly brought in a lamb, placed the child’s 
hand on its head, and then took it away to slaughter it; the life 
of the animal being the ransom for the life of the child. Perhaps 
the same idea underlies the common form of address to the 
mourner for the dead, especially when the deceased is young or 
only of middle age, * He has given his life to you.’ But it is in the 

* Wherry, on Sur. 3 2.1 1 Imran, 194. t Torch of Guidance , p. 29. 

X Life and Manners in Persia , p. 82. 
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religious tenets of the Slri'ahs that we find these ideas and 
tendencies fully developed into the doctrine of an atonement for 
their people made by the House of ‘All; and every one who has 
worked among the Persians will recognize the truth of the follow¬ 
ing remarks: ‘ When we are setting forth the story of the cross 
to Persians, they often reply, “ In like manner the blood of Imam 
ljusain avails for us as an offering to God.” Sometimes, too, 
they bring out the idea that Christ’s death was but one, whereas 
Husain and his retinue of the holy seed of the prophet all shed 
their blood for the salvation of their people. Extending the 
■doctrine still wider, the sufferings and deaths of the Imams ‘All, 
Hasan and others are made to have expiatory efficacy. This 
comes out emphatically in the Passion Play of Muharram. Its 
dialogues are not historical, nor even approximately accurate 
representations of events, yet they may be relied upon as setting 
forth the doctrinal beliefs of the Shralis at the present day. 
Felly's translation of the Passion Play shows in scores of passages 
their adherence to a vicarious atonement by the Imams. This 
condition of belief prepares them to hear and understand the 
Christian doctrine of the atonement. It can be presented to 
them as to a Christian audience.* * 

(2) Presentation of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement in 
Muslims. —It is obvious that this cannot be done while any 
difficulty is felt as to the denial of Christ’s crucifixion in the 
Qur’an. The Bev. W. Hooper, D.D., has some thoughtful and 
weighty words on this subject— 

Let me at once say that I think it to be still a great mystery. Various 
have been the theories thought out by Christian theologians in explana¬ 
tion of it, but to my mind they are hardly more than illustrations of it. 
And the fact that it can be illustrated in such a variety of ways proves 
both how it agrees with the wants of human nature and also that no one 
of these illustrations can be taken as an explanation of it. I the rather 
make these remarks here because they show that the common objections 
which Christian preachers meet with in bazars and elsewhere, when they 
proclaim the most important truth of Christianity, are really directed 
.against illustrations of the doctrine, and do not touch the doctrine itself. 
All illustrations, of every possible subject, are valuable only up to a cer¬ 
tain point; and they may very easily be perverted and then refuted by an 
objector, who fancies he lias refuted the dogma itself, f 

The main aspects under which the blessed effects of the 
Atonement are represented to us in Scripture are thus enumerated 
by Dr. Moule: ‘ Redemption , or deliverance by ransom (St. Matt, 
xx. 28, etc.); purchase, as by a price (1 Cor. vi. 20); covering , as 
by an interposition (Bom. iv. 7); undertaking of responsibility , as 
by a surety (Heb. vii. 22); bearing , in the sense of endurance of 
penalty (Heb. ix. 28; cp. Lev. xxiv. 15; Numb, xviii. 22, etc.); 

* Rov. S. G. Wilson, Tabriz, Persia, on ‘ Presentation of Christian Doctrine,’ 
in Methods of Mission Work among Moslems , pp. 185,186. 

t Seven Lectures on Great Truths , p. 85. 
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acceptance , as of a propitiatory sacrifice by an offended God (see 
1 St. John ii. 2, 3); deliverance from the death-sentence of a law, by 
virtue of one who has borne it (Gal. iii. 13).’ * * * § We may indeed 
be thankful that we have such a Gospel to proclaim. The fact 
that .the sacred mystery of the atoning effect of the blood- 
shedding of Jesus can be pictured forth in so many different 
ways, the Word of God itself being our guide and instructor 
as to the representations used, and all of them in divine wisdom 
being calculated in different ways to meet the needs and allay 
the cravings of the heart, should inspire us with greater gladness 
and assurance in delivering the message. 

In connexion with this supreme subject there are three great 
outstanding facts confronting us : (ci) the just law and sentence 
of God; ( h ) man’s inability to satisfy its demands; and (c) the 
soul’s craving for the assurance of peace with God. Let us 
briefly ask what is the attitude of the Muhammadan to these 
three in turn, (a) As to the first, take these three distinctive 
texts from the Bible: ‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die *; f ‘ The 
Lord . . . will by no means clear the guilty ’; t and, ‘ Apart from 
shedding of blood there is no remission.’§ The Muhammadan 
will only go along with us as far as the first of these. He admits 
that God will punish sin unrepented of. But he will not allow 
that God exacts the punishment of all sin from either the sinner 
or his substitute; nor will he agree to the necessity for the 
atoning blood. The really damning error in his eyes is to remain 
outside the pale of Islam; within that fold all are ultimately 
saved. 

(//) The Muhammadan practically acknowledges man’s in¬ 
ability to save himself by eking out the performance of his legal 
obligations and repentance and works of merit with reliance on 
the mercy of God and the intercession of the Prophet and the 
saints. The most thoughtful minds undoubtedly feel their 
poverty and unworthiness in God’s sight; to instanco which may 
be quoted a traditional prayer of the ShTah Imams, ‘ My God, 
deal with us after Thy grace and deal not with us after Thy 
justice,’ || and the poet Sa’di’s prayer, ‘ Let them haply give to 
Sa’di a single ear from the harvest of the great lords, for we have 
sown no seed,* 11 in which he confesses that he has no merit of 
his own, and asks that a small portion of the merit of the holy 
men of old may be imparted to him. But though this is the case 
with a few of the more devout and earnest souls, the ordinary 

* Outlines of Christian Doctrine , p. 78. 

t Ezek. xviii. 4, 20. 

% Nah. i. 8. 

§ Heb. ix. 22. 

[| liabb-i t *dmil-nd bi fazli-ka , wa Id ta l dmil-nd hi 'adli-ka. 

5 Sa'di magar az kharman-i-arbdb-i-buzurqdn 

Ek khfesheh bi-bakhshand t kill mil tukhm na kishtim . 

From the Ghazaliydt of Sa’di. 

X 
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careless or self-righteous Muhammadan is probably not troubled 
with any compunctions about the matter. The whole tendency 
of his religion is towards a satisfying self-sufficiency. And his 
approach to such a subject as the Atonement of Christ, which is 
humiliating to the natural man, is hedged in and rendered.. more 
difficult by his low conceptions of sin and holiness, his ceremonial 
works and legal righteousness, the practical divorce of faith and 
works, and the easy means of salvation provided by his religion. " 
(6*) Long ago the poet Sa’di wrote, ‘ He whose account is 
settled, what fear has he of a settlement ? ’ f And from the 
earliest days of Islam there have been earnest souls who have 
craved for an assurance of peace with God and not found it in 
that religion. This is shown with great clearness by the author 
of the Torch of Guidance to the Mystery of Redemption , who brings 
together a number of sayings of the chief companions of Muham¬ 
mad, uttered by them when death was near, and with admirable 
force and pathos draws the conclusion that such expressions 
would never have escaped the lips of those great men if the 
consolations of the Faith of Christ had possessed their hearts. 
4 Oh that I wore but a tree ! ’ exclaimed Abu Bakr, ‘ of which you 
might gather the fruit and eat thereof! * and again, * Would I had 
been as the green grass of which the cattle eat! * ‘ Alas, alas! ’ 

cried 'All, ‘provision for the journey is small and its risks so 
dangerous ! ’ When Sofian al Thurie was asked the reason of his 
distress at the approach of death, he denied it was the cold water 
that was being poured upon him, and said, ‘ It is because I am 
going on a way I know not of, and to appear before the Lord 
Whom I have never seen.’ And, similarly, Omar Ibn al Khattab, 
* Had I the whole East and the West, gladly would I give up all 
to be delivered from this awful terror that is hanging over me.' t 
All this indicates for us the spirit in which tlo work and the 
lines on which we may proceed. We must lovingly and earnestly 
direct the Muhammadan to the ‘ full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole 
world,’ pointing out, if need be, the futility of all other grounds of 
reliance. We must tell him that there is this all-availing remedy 
ready for his use, and show him how it meets his need as nothing 
else can. We may appeal to the immemorial institution of 
sacrifice among the Arabs, and, indeed, among almost all nations. 
Turning to our Old Testament, we may remind him that Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Aaron all offered sacrifices of 
animals, and that we find elaborate ordinances respecting them 
appointed by God in the Law of Moses. It is, further, obvious 

* See Chap. VIII., G, ‘ Islam as a Means of Salvation.’ 

f Xn-rd kih hisdb pdk ast, az muhdsabeh cheh bdk ast ? 

Gulistun , bk. i. 

Ijim indebted for this reference to the Rev. H. G. Grey, of the C.M.S., 
Punjab Mission, late Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 

$ Torch of Guidance , pp. 11,14, 18, 21, 22. 
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that the blood of such victims can never satisfy the claims of 
divine justice nor cleanse the sinner’s heart. They are, in fact, 
only emblematical, and the explanation must be looked for else¬ 
where. And when we come to the New Testament, to which the 
Old looks forward, while the New consistently points back to and 
illuminates the Old, we find the fulfilment and realization of all 
these types and shadows in the atonement made by Christ upon 
the Cross, when ‘ His soul ’ was made ‘ an offering for sin.’ * 
This atonement is full, unique, universal. It is acceptable to God, 
and is the only means of salvation of which He has declared His 
acceptance. ‘Himself man, Christ Jesus’is the ‘one Mediator 
also between God and men.’t His is the ‘ one sacrifice for sins 
for ever,’ 1 the ‘ one offering,* by which ‘ He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.’ § ‘ In none other is there salva¬ 

tion,’ for in His ‘ name * § alone must we be saved.|| ‘ Eternal 
life ’ is for ‘ whosoever believeth on Him.’ % Justification by Him 
is assured to ‘ every one that belie veth.’ ** * * §§ The water of life is 
offered to ‘ whosoever will.’ ft In one sense it may be true that 
there are as many roads to God as there are individuals, It but the 
Bible tells us of only one plan of salvation for all alike. 

If this be so, and if the texts quoted above be true, it is 
incredible to suppose that God should set this apparently perfect 
plan aside, stultify Himself, and introduce another system which 
unlike the former leaves the sinner’s pardon and acceptance doubt¬ 
ful and uncertain, without telling us in the alleged later revelation 
why the previous plan was faulty and another needed. 

We must not, then, quarrel with our blessings, or raise objec¬ 
tions, asking why the gift is not given in some other way: the 
offended party has surely the right to lay down the conditions on 
which he will pardon. No. Our part is meekly to accept God's 
way, which must needs be the best, and thankfully receive the 
inestimable blessings at His hands. If a man pays my debt, I 
gratefully accept his kindness without questioning the manner of 
it. If the judge releases a prisoner from gaol and offers to send 
him home and pay his expenses by the way, shall the prisoner 
not accept it?§§ And ‘are we to sit in judgment on what the 
Lord reveals of Himself, and not come with meek and lowly heart 

* Isa. liii. 10. Op. Lev. xvii. 11, ‘ The life of the flesh is in the blood: and 
I have givon it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls: for it 
is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life.’ See Torch of 
Guidance , pp. 8, 4. 

t 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

t Heb. x. 12. 

§ Ver. 14. 
j| Acts iv. 12. 

<j[ St. John iii. 16. 

** Acts xiii. 89. 

ft Rev. xxii. 17, A.V.; cp. St. John vii. 37. 

It At turuqu ila'llahi hi l adadi anfusi'Lkhala'ig, (Tradition of the Imams.) 

§§ Memoir of Rev. J. J. Weilbrecht, p. 388. 
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to learn His will? Does the patient refuse the medicine pre¬ 
scribed for him till he knows its nature ? Rather, assured of the 
physician’s skill and faithfulness, does he not without scruple 
follow his instructions ? Even so with us; we must come to the 
divine Physician and accept the remedy, take the blessed Son 
as our Saviour, and refrain from asking as to the how or the 
where fore.' * * * § 

(3) Some helpful aspects of the Atonement. — (a) He who has two 
natures alone can save us, and this is Christ. In this terse way 
the argument is briefly put by a colporteur of the B. and F. Bible 
Society working in Persia. At greater length it may be stated as 
follows: The Saviour of men must Himself be in the form of man, 
clothed in human flesh, | speaking words which we can under¬ 
stand, so that we may gather round Him and receive His message. 
‘ He must be above the world's race, above and beyond it altogether, 
else how could He ransom them by His death ? ' ‘No soul shall 
acquire an// merits or demerits but for itself; and no burdened soul 
shall bear the burden of another,’ says the Qur’an. J And further¬ 
more, ‘ the Redeemer must be altogether free from sin, perfect 
in holiness and purity, otherwise how could He be accepted 
by the Most High as ransom for the wicked? Where in the 
whole universe could a Saviour be found to satisfy . . . these 
conditions ?’§ The Old Testament, however, foreshadows just 
such a Saviour, and the New Testament holds Him up to the eye 
of faith as One who did no sin and asked no forgiveness for sin, 
and is therefore worthy to be the ransom for sinful men. 

(b) The Love of God is conspicuously seen in the Atonement 
of Christ. Muhammadans will sometimes strenuously deny the 
crucifixion of Christ, because it is repudiated in the Qur’an, and 
they think it derogatory to His dignity to have been put to a 
shameful death by the Jews. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things why they should not be gradually led to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the doctrine of the atonement made by Christ, 
and the love of God shown thereby. They are familiar with the 
sufferings of the prophets, and with the idea (especially among 
the ShTahs) that these were on behalf of the people to whom they 
were sent. In the same way Jesus was willing to be the ransom 
for His people. And God, who allowed the sufferings of Him 
Who was the Word and Spirit from Himself (as the Qur'an says), 
thereby shows His love for the sinful race of men for whom Christ 
suffered. Illustrations. —(1) A father will do anything to shield 

* Sweet Firstfrnits, pp. 45, 46; cp. p. 26. 

t Cp. St. John i. 14, * The Word became flesh *; Rom. viii. 3, * In the like¬ 
ness of sinful flesh ’; Phil. ii. 7, 8, ‘Being made in the likeness of men; and 
boing found in fashion as a man? 

t Sur. 6 164. Cp. Ps. xlix. 6-9, where the words literally denote the 

inability of any human being to save another from death. 

§ See Torch of Guidance , pp. 35-40. Cp. Mizanu'l-IIaqq, p. 38 (English 
trans.). 
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and save bis child from suffering. (2) An old man in India, whose 
son was about to be condemned for murder gave himself up, 
saying that he was the real murderer, in order to save his son who 
was young and had not yet tasted many of the pleasures of life. 

(c) m The justice and mercy of God both have free scope. God’s 
justice demands the punishment of all sin: otherwise there will 
be a blemish upon it. In exactly the same degree the divine 
attribute of mercy has its corresponding demands. One of God’s 
attributes cannot be exalted or diminished at the expense of 
another. His justice demands a propitiation, and His mercy 
requires that the door of Heaven should be opened for the 
repentant: and by the full and harmonious working of both the 
divine wisdom will be manifested. All this is accomplished in 
Christ. He became man (bashar), in order that He might become 
the bearer of good tidings ( mubashshir) to men.* 

Muhammadans can easily bo made to understand that the 
mercy of God cannot be exercised at the expense of His justice. 
For they themselves admit that for God simply to pass over and 
forgive sin would be oppression ( zulm ) and contrary to His justice 

(lflint). The following argument suggested by a Persian friend 
may perhaps be useful. God cannot simply pass over sin: it 
would be zulm on His part. Mediators and intercessors are there¬ 
fore needed. Pre-eminent among these are the six authoritative 
expounders of new laws—the possessors of command or purpose 
(ulu l-amr or ‘azm), who came with books, and who, the Muham¬ 
madan believes, will be the intercessors for their people at the last 
day.f Of these Jesus is superior to all others. Moses, for instance, 
talked with God; but Jesus was the Word and Spirit from Him. 
Which of them was nearest to God (muqurrab-tar) ? Jesus, of 
course. We have, then, arrived at this point, that Jesus is ulu 
btnnr , and muqarrab-tar than the others. If you say that Muham¬ 
mad is a better mediator, and that I ought to believe in him, you 
must prove it. 

(ft) The relation of the Atonement to God’s Justice. If the 
penalty for sin God has ordained be not strictly exacted, the follow¬ 
ing evils would ensue: (i.) the Law would become contemptible; 
(ii.) God would be made a liar; and (iii.) sinners would be encou¬ 
raged. The honourable atonement, however, made by Christ’s 
sacrifice averts these three possible evils, (i.) Christ by yielding 
up His life in accordance with the sentence of the Law, and 
appearing in the sight of the angelic hosts ‘ with the wounds of the 
Law in His hands and feet,’ has conferred such majesty upon 
the Law as it could have acquired in no other way. 1 It pleased 
the Lord, for His righteousness’ sake, to magnify the law, and 

* Wasllatu'n-Najat , chap. xiii. p. 197 ; and chap, xiv., from p. 218. It is 
fcho mhre necessary to emphasize this point, because the Muhammadan entirely 
overlooks the justice of God. Cp. Capt. W. B. Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Ktituub , 
chap. iv. p. 47. 

f Soli, Faith of Islam , p. 209. 
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make it honourable.’ * * * § (ii.) God’s Word, which threatens to punish 
sin, is fulfilled in the punishment borne by Christ for our sakes. 
(iii.) Nothing could have more clearly shown to sinners, the awful 
nature of sin as a transgression of God’s Law, than the necessity 
of Christ’s death to make atonement, j # 

(e) Christ and the house of ‘All: a contrast, (i.) The atoning 
sufferings of Christ were the subject of prophecy in the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; they were foretold by Christ Himself, they are recorded in 
the New Testament, and are set forth therein as the one and 
all-sufficient propitiation for sin, satisfying the claims of God’s 
justice, and opening the door of His boundless mercy. All this 
is related in the Word of God, the truth of which we both acknow¬ 
ledge. The atonement alleged to have been made by ‘All and his 
sons is only asserted by the Imams or in the Traditions. Hence, 
the proof of Christ’s Atonement is thoroughly satisfactory : not 
so that of the House of ‘ All. (ii.) Their calamities took place 
amid strife and contention, and the struggle for power and empire. 
Not so the sacrifice of Christ. If Husain had intended to be a 
sacrifice for his people, why did ho go towards Ivufah with a great 
deal of pomp so that his kitchen contained a golden mortar, except 
that he expected to be made Governor, and even sent his nephew 
Muslim before him as Deputy-Governor? When Muslim was 
killed, he did not proceed but fought with his enemies. He also 
asked leave to go with his wife to Zanzibar: but was told he must 
fight, or submit to Yazul. (iii.) Christ’s Atonement is of more 
avail, because He Himself is of such pre-eminent greatnoss.—It 
is obvious that it would not be wise to institute such a comparison 
as the above, unless we were sure of the liberal sentiments of our 
hearers. 

Anecdote. —The truth apprehended. At a conference with 
Muhammadans in Mauritius a remarkable incident occurred. ‘ One 
of the more educated Miajis ’ surprised all present by siding with 
the Christians against his co-religionists. He ‘ concluded by saying 
that according to the divine teaching, revealed both in the Qur’an 
and the Injll, it was evident that the Messiah was the only 
Saviour.’ He then asked them the purport of ‘ the Messiah Jesus, 
son of Mary, illustrious in this world and the next,’ I and adduced 
the interpretation of the great commentator A1 Baizawi that this 
denoted that he was a ‘ Prophet in this world, and an Intercessor 
in Heaven.’ When, the Muhammadans asked the Miaji how long 
it was since he had embraced these opinions, ‘he"told them to 
search the Qur’an and they would see for themselves that Muham¬ 
mad could not save them, and that the only One that could do 
so was Christ.’ § 

* Isa. xlii. 21. 

f From Sulasut Tul Kutuub. See chap. iv. pp. 45-59. 

% Sur. 3 Al * Imran, 46. Cp. Torch of Guidance , p. 49. 

§ C.M.S. Report , 1899-1900, p. 357. 
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(4) Objections.—(a) Why is an atonement necessary at all? 
This is the most common objection. Why should not God in His 
mercy simply forgive sins ? His sovereignty is absolute: what 
is there to hinder His exercise of the prerogative of forgiveness ? 
Why does not God forgive sin without requiring an Atonement ? 
Is He more hard and unforgiving than a master who forgives his 
erring servant? Said a Muslim to Dr. E. Johnson of Kerak, 
‘ God hath made me, He also can save mo; any means other than 
the observance of the ordinances commanded by the Prophet are 
superfluous.’ 

Such arguing rests upon a confusion of ideas and a false 
analogy. The confusion of ideas is between the moral and the 
physical possibility of God forgiving sin. Leupolt gives what he 
calls a 1 sinful story ’ from the Traditions as follows. * There was 
once a holy man who did nothing but works of righteousness, and 
a certain sinner who did nothing but sin. The two were friends. 
The holy man continually admonished the sinner to repent ere it 
was too late; but the sinner would not. One day he committed 
an enormous sin. The holy man said to him, “ God will surely 
not pardon thee if thou actest thus.” The sinner replied, “ Leave 
this to God and me.” At this moment they both -died, and wore 
placed beforo the throne of judgment. God asked tho holy man, 
“ Gan 1 save this man ? ” He replied, “ Thou art Almighty, and 
canst do what Thou pleasest.” To this God replied, “ Well; ” and 
turning to the sinner, ITe said, “ Go thou into heaven ”; and to 
the righteous, “ Go thou into hell.” ’ * To this story tho Editor of 
tlie Missionary appends the following footnote:— 

This is certainly an extraordinary case; hut does it not truly repre¬ 
sent the Muhammadan theory of the forgiveness of sins? ‘No atone¬ 
ment is needed, because ’—such is the spirit of their argument—‘ God is 
omnipotent , and therefore He can forgive, if He please, and u3 He 
pleases.* It is a confusion of the ideas of moral and physical possibility. 
Divine justice is supplanted by arbitrary will. Tho Muhammadan has 
not in his scheme such expressions as 4 God that cannot lie.* ‘ He cannot 
deny Himself.’ 

The false analogy involved is well brought out by Dr. Hooper:— 

If, they say, a good man takes delight in simply forgiving and for¬ 
getting offences committed against himself, how much rather should God, 
the perfectly good, readily and easily condone all that weak human beings 
have done agpinst Him ? The comparison with a good man’s forgiveness 
of his neighbours exhibits a total misconception as to the relation in 
which we stand to God and His law. We ought to forgive each other, 
because we are not one another’s judges, but merely fellow-servants; and 
where the relation between man and man is that of judge and judged, 
there forgiveness is impossible, f . 


* The Missionary , Nov., 1853: ‘ Fragmentary Hints on Missions,’ VIII.; 
Leupolt’s Recollections of an Indian Missionary. (Also quoted on p. 236.) 
t Seven Lectures on Great Truths , p. 34. 
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God, Who has delivered judgment against sin, cannot reverse 
it any more than a qdzi can, who declares the sentence of the law 
against a thief or a murderer. A king can forgive a personal 
injury against himself if he so wills, but not a breach of the law, 
for this would be zulm (oppression) in reference to his subjects, 
because would-be law-breakers would thereby bo encouraged. A 
teacher who threatens and does not punish is weak and injudicious, 
and soon loses control over his pupils. 

The following arguments may be used, (i.) Generally speaking, 
God accomplishes all His works by means (< asbab , wasihh), though 
He is not obliged to use this method of operation. The plant, for 
example, comes from the seed. Were God to act otherwise, the 
system of the world would be irregular ( bi-qanm ). Similarly, God 
could forgive sin, but it would be contrary to His justice which lias 
decreed the punishment of sin. If God wishes to act not merely 
according to the dictates of His justice, but according to His grace, 
He must ordain a mediator ( miyanji , wasiteh ), one who can satisfy 
the claims of His justice, and be the means of man’s obtaining 
forgiveness of sins. 

(ii.) In the ransom of Isaac, with a ram provided by God 
Himself, we find a foreshadowing of the necessity of an atonement 
for the sins of men, and that an atonement divinely appointed. 
‘ On this it may perhaps be asked, Could not God have remitted the 
sacrifice without the substitution of a ram ? You may reply, that 
would be as the Lord desired. Very good; but would God desire 
a thing without a reason tending to His glory. Never! Does 
man do so in the common affairs of life ? How much more must 
the All-wise Jehovah have had an object in view consistent with 
His exalted will! ’ * 

(iii.) If an atonement is not necessary, and God only asks from 
us that which it is in our power to render Him, why is it that your 
Muhammadan books are so full of the intercession ( sha/nUit ) of 
Muhammad ? 

(#) The doctrine of the Atonement is repugnant to God’s 
justice or love. ‘ Against the salvation which is by the sacrifice 
and atonement of the Son of God, Muhammadans incessantly 
object as follows, viz.: “If God should lay the sins of the world 
upon His innocent Son, and visit upon Him the divine vengeance, 
it-would be altogether repugnant to justice.” ’ f The Muslim asks, 
‘ Why should God the Father require the death of what you 
Christians call His Son in order that sinners may be saved ? If 
God is love, He must be a cruel Father.’ J 

These and such-like objections overlook the perfect harmony 
of purpose and working between the Father and the Son, and the 
voluntariness of Christ’s sufferings. ‘ I and the Father are one,’ 

* Torch of Guidance , pp. 4, 5. 

t Capt. W. R. Aikman’s Sulasut Tul Kutuub , chap. iv. 

X A. V. Liley, North Africa Mission, Tunis, in the Missionary Review of the 
World, Oct., 1904. 
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said Christ.* ‘ I delight to do thy will, 0 my God * f was the supremo 
principle that moved the Lord. It was His * meat * to do the will 
of Him that sent Him, and to accomplish His Work; J so that at 
the close of His earthly course He could say, ‘ I glorified Thee on 
the earth, having accomplished the work which Thou hast given 
Me tb do/ § His work and His sufferings alike were perfectly 
voluntary. He would not refuse to drink ‘ the cup ’ which the 
Father had given Him,|| nor would He summon to His aid the 
‘ more than twelve legions of angels.’ IT He ‘ came ... to give His 
life a ransom for many.’ ** ‘I lay down My life,’ He says, 4 that L 
may take it again. No one taketh it from Me, but I lay it down 
of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment received I from My Father.’ ft 
If it seems desirable to bring forward analogies from the natural 
world to support or explain the doctrine of vicarious suffering, and 
those usually given appear unsuitable to ordinary uneducated 
minds, the following, suggested by a Persian friend, may be used. 
A single o range seed contains the germ of a thousand trees, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of fruit, and millions of leaves. A micro¬ 
scopic examination of the seed will reveal this potentiality. But 
to realize it the seed must be sown, and appear to die and become 
corrupt, in order that all that wealth of fruit and foliage may 
gladden the eyes of men. The gardener, however, is willing for 
this hope to part with his precious seed, though it seems hard to 
bury it in the ground with the immediate fate of corruption and 
death before it. But he looks beyond the present to the prospect 
of a beautiful succession of fruitful trees. Even so the sufferings 
and death of Christ were necessary to propagato all the blessings 
of His atoning and redemptive work; and God was willing that 
this should be the immediate fate of the precious seed, in order 
that the vast blessing might bo made available for all mankind. 

(r) How was it possible for the soul of one man to be an 
equivalent for the souls of all men ? This question in reference to 
the efficacy of Christ’s atonement was put to Dr. TI. Martyn Clark 
at a public preaching in India by one of his hearers, and answered 
by an analogy. How many cowries make a paisa? And how 
many paisas go to a rupee ? And how many rupees might the 
ring on your finger be worth? The equivalent of it in cowries 
would be a large heap. Thus it is evident that one small precious 
thing may be worth a vast number of others of less value.Jf 

(d) If Christ died for all, then all must be saved. Ansiver.-- 
(i.) The reception of the blessing depends upon faith in the hear . 
There are many so-called Christians who will not be saved, because 
they do not possess a true faith. The Lord Himself tells us that 


* St. John x. 30. t Ps. xl. 8 . m 

% St. John iv. 34. § £t. John xvn. 4. 

jl Chap, xviii. 11. 1 St. Matt, xxvi. 53. 

** St. Matt. xx. 28. ff St. John x. lJ. iS. 

XX I am indebted for the above to the Rev. A. E. Day, Karachi. 
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at the last great day even many notable Christians will be con¬ 
demned to hell.* 

(ii.) Obedience is necessary, not merely the possession of the 
name of Christian, or a confession with the lips which any one can 
make. Illustration .—A doctor says to a patient, I can cure you in 
twenty days. True. But it depends upon the patient’s cafrying 
out the treatment prescribed, and not merely upon the doctor’s 
assurance. 

(iii.) Divine justice requires a different treatment of the good 
and bad. It would be unfair to treat in the same way genuine 
believers and those who had only the name and nothing more. 
Even among the former there will be different degrees of reward. 
Illustration .—A master would not give the same reward to two 
pupils, one of whom was lazy and backward, while the other was 
industrious and promising. 

( e ) The Atonement is alleged to be a human invention. At one 
time the Rev. C. B. Leupolt had a good deal of controversy with a 
number of learned Muhammadans about the chief points of religion, 
and a day was at length fixed for a final decisive discussion. Mr. 
Leupolt repaired to the appointed place in company with his 
catechist. The Muhammadan spokesman’s argument was that 
since Christ has paid the debts of all men as asserted by Christians, 
if God still confines in the prison-house of sin any whose debts have 
been thus paid, He is unjust; but if it be alleged that the benefits 
of the atonement are only for the elect, it is evident that God does 
not mean to save all men, and is therefore unjust when He punishes 
some for not being saved. * Hence the doctrine of redemption, 
from whatever side we may contemplate it, makes God unjust. 
But whatever doctrine militates against one of His attributes can¬ 
not be of God, but must be of man; therefore, the doctrine of the 
Atonement is a human invention.’ Upon the conclusion of this 
argument the Muhammadans gave three cheers, calling out, * Great 
is God, and Muhammad His prophet! ’ and abused Mr. Leupolt 
and his catechist as lying and deceitful teachers. They remained 
silent. When liis turn came to speak, Mr. Leupolt gives the 
following account of his answer to the Muhammadan objections - 

‘ I grant your argument, and believe with all my heart the passages 
which you have quoted: that Christ died not for our sins only, but “ for 
the sins of the whole world ”; that God did not merely say that He wished 
all men to be saved, but that He made provision of salv ation for all men; 
that Christ was “ the Lamb of God,” taking away the sins of the whole 
world; that He tasted death for every man. Moreover, that Clirist 
opened the prison door, entered Himself into the prison, and told the 
prisoners that they could not get out of themselves, as they had neither 
power nor will to do so; but that He offered them both a willing mind to 
leave the prison and strength to do so. He was willing to gather them 
“as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.” After He had 


* St. Matt. vii. 21-23. 
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ascended to Heaven He sent His Apostles, and after them a succession of 
ministers, all with the same message: “Be ye reconciled unto God.” 
Those who believed this message, not only with the mouth, but with the 
heart, and who therefore followed Him, left the prison of sin, and were 
conducted by the king’s son to liberty and glory/ I then continued, 

* Anl now He has sent me also; and in the name of God, as an ambas¬ 
sador of Christ, I intreat you to be reconciled to God, to believe, and to 
be saved; and, as you have no strength of will to believe, pray for grace, 
and the Lord will grant it to you. But,' I proceeded, * many say, We 
will not have this man to reign over us.’ And 1 then mentioned, as the 
language of the prisoners, the chief objections of the Muhammadans. 

* At last the king,’ I said, ‘ arises to ascertain whether there are still 
prisoners in the prison, and then he finds the prison half full. After 
having done so much for the prisoners, the question now is, Has He a 
right to punish them or not? ' When I commenced speaking, a learned 
Maulawl arrived on the spot. He was a fine, tall man, with a venerable 
countenance and long snow-white beard extending to his chest. Ho stood 
with his arms folded, the left foot somewhat advanced. He had not lieai’d 
the Muhammadan side of the argument. He now pressed through the 
crowd, and, with clenched fists and great indignation, said. * Can there be 
any question whether he has a right to punish the rebels ? Yes, he has! 
These fellows deserve a double punishment: in the first place, because 
they are the king’s debtors and rebels; but, above all, because they 
despised the kindness and compassion of the king's son/ I looked around 
on my audience, and said, fc I have nothing to add to this: you yourselves 
have pronounced judgment. Are you satisfied on this point ? ’ They 
replied, ‘ Yes/ 

5. Christ’s Intercession. —This idea is not foreign to the 
Muslim mind. There is a remarkable passage in the Qur’an, in 
which the angels, when announcing the birth of Jesus to Ilis 
mother, speak of Him as One Who should be ‘ honourable in this 
world and in the world to come,’* which the commentators explain 
as referring respectively to His dignity as a Prophet and as an 
Intercessor. But the exercise of His office in. this latter capacity 
will be confined to the Christians who lived between Hi i coming 
and that of Muhammad; | nor will it be exercised before the end 
of the world; nor without the permission of God, for, as the 
Qur’an says, * On thac day, the intercession of none- shall be of 
advantage vnto (mother , except the intercession of him to whom 
the Merciful shall grant permission, and who shall bo acceptable 
unto Him in what he saith/ t Here, again, as has been noticed 
so often, all that appears in Islam of Christian doctrine is but a 
semblance and a shadow of the fulness of Bible truth. There is, 
of course, no allusion to the fact that the Christian’s great 
Intercessor is even now at the right hand of God, making inter¬ 
cession ; § or that * He is able to savo to the uttermost them 
that draw near unto God through Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.’ || 

* Siir. 3 Al 'Imran, 46. f See Wherry, on the passage just quoted. 

J Siir. 20 Ta Ha, 108. § Rom. viii. 34. || Heb. vii. 25. 
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The instinct of the human heart may be truer than its creed, 
and one thing that it craves for when it contemplates the thought 
of its appearance before the Almighty is a strong helper on Whom 
to rely; consequently, the Muslim, without any warrant from the 
Qur’an, places his trust in the intercession of Muhammad. Jt is 
the Christian missionary’s privilege to show him how his heart’s 
need can be fully met and satisfied only by Him Who is ‘ the 
living Prophet ’ and the accepted Intercessor in the courts of the 
Most High. 

fi. Christ’s Judgment of the World. —This idea is quite 
foreign to Muslim theology. So far from judging others, Jesus 
Himself, like the rest of the prophets, will be interrogated by the 
Almighty at the Last Day as to the execution of His mission. 
1 On a certain day God shall assemble the apostles, and shall say 
unto them, What answer was returned you when ye preached 
unto the people to whom ye were sent ? ’ * ‘ And when God shall 

say unto Jesus at the last, day , O Jesus, son of Mary, hast Thou 
said unto men, Take Mo and My mother for two gods beside 
God ? he shall say, Praise be unto Thee! it is not for Me to say 
that which I ought not.’f Here again the Christian evangelist 
has a grand opportunity of reaching the heart of the Muham¬ 
madan, and removing his anxious fears of the great hereafter, 
by telling him that the divinely appointed Judge of all men is 
also their Saviour, Who has given the supreme proof of His 
love for sinners by dying for them. Their Advocate is seated 
on the Throne. The Judge has paid the Law’s penalty in the 
sinner’s stead, and has promised to reject no one who takes refuge 
in Him. I 


f Vcr. 116. Cp. Sfir. 33 Ahziib, 7, 8. 
X St. John vi. 37. 


* Siir. 5 Md'idah, 108. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HOLY GHOST. 

J UDGED by the Christian standard, which is, of courso, the 
only relevant one for us, Muhammadan ideas on this sul}jecfc 
exhibit the greatest confusion. This is sufficiently obvious from 
the bare fact that Islamic theology contains both a ‘ Holy Ghost ’ 
and a * Spirit of God/ with different significations. By the Holy 
Ghost (Jtuhu'l-quddux) the angel Gabriel is denoted, and the 
Spirit of God (Rulin'link) is the distinguishing title of Jesus. 

The starting-point of these confused ideas is probably to bo 
found in the Annunciation. ‘ It is clear/ writes the late Sir 
William Muir, ‘ that at a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Muhammad confounded Gabriel with the Holy Ghost. The idea 
may have arisen from some such misapprehension as the following: 
Mary conceived Jesus by the power of f he Holy Ghost, which 
overshadowed her. But it was Gabriel who visited Mary to 
announce the conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost was 
therefore another name for Gabriel.’ * As to the precise way in 
which the mistake arose, may it not be that Muhammad was 
aware of the address of Gabriel to Mary, 1 the Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee ’ (St. Luke i. 35), and understood the name * the 
Holy Ghost ’ to have been used by the speaker in reference to 
himself ? A Persian friend thus illustrates the possible origin of the 
misconception. A man comes late at night to a friend’s house and 
knocks at the door. The friend within, being afraid, asks, ‘ Who is 
there ? ’ and the person outside answers, describing himself in the 
third person, 1 It is your friend who has come to see you,’ without 
giving his name. 

This Holy Spirit, or Gabriel, then, was the mnmiyer sent to 
inform Mary of the coming birth of Jesus, as the Qur’an says, 

‘ We sent our spirit Gabriel unto her, and he appeared unto her in 
the shape of a perfect man.’ f And in like manner, Gabriel was 
the messenger who * sanctified Jesus and constantly attended on 
Him/ according to the Qur’an, which .twice over says, ‘We . . . 
strengthened him with the Holy Spirit.’ t 

* Life of Mahomet. See Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. 1 Gabriel ’; and 
Wherry, on Sur. 2 Baqarah, 253. 
f Sur. 19 Maryam , 17. 

X Sur. 2 Baqarahy 86, 253 ; and Sale, quoting Jalfiiu’d-Din, on ver. 86. 
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Gabriel was, however, more than a mere messenger of tidings. 
He brought the spirit from God, which, according to the Muham¬ 
madan view, when breathed into Mary caused the conception of 
Jesus. Thus we read in the Qur’an of * her who preserved her 
virginity, and into whom we breathed of our spirit’; * and again, 
‘ Mary, the daughter of Imran, who preserved her chastity, 4 and 
into whose womb we breathed of our spirit.’ f The transaction is 
further explained by the commentators, Baizawi, Yahya, etc., from 
whom Sale derives the following : 4 Gabriel blew into the bosom of 
her shift, which he opened with his fingers, and his breath reaching 
her womb, caused the conception.’ t Hence the appropriateness 
of the terms in which Gabriel made his announcement to Mary, 
‘ Verily I am the messenger of thy Lord, and am sent to give thee 
a holy son.’ $ (Contrast the last six words with St. Luke i. 35.) 

There seems to be no difference in the Qur’an between this 
spirit (the Ruhu'llak) which was breathed into Mary, and the spirit 
breathed into Adam. No distinction is drawn between the breath 
of life which made Adam 4 a living soul ’ (Gen. ii. 7) and the 
Holy Ghost which came upon Mary (St. Luke i. 35). deferring 
to the creation of Adam, the Qur’an says, 4 It is He Who . . . 
formed him into pro/ter shape , and breathed of His spirit (min rfilii-hl) 
into him,’ || and again, 4 When, therefore, I shall have completely 
formed him, and shall have breathed of My spirit ( min ruh-i) into 
him, do ye fall down and worship him.’ T And in like manner, as 
the spirit was breathed into Adam, so was a holy or pure breath 
(dam, nafkheh-i-paHzeh) brought by Gabriel and breathed into 
Mary. Muhammad was willing to allow the miraculous element 
in the creation of both, but nothing more : 4 Verily,’ he says, 4 the 
likeness of Jesus in the sight of God is as the likeness of Adam ; 
he created him out of the dust, and then said unto him, Be; and 
he was.’ ** 

While the accurate analysis of error, as far as it is possible, is 
important, it is not suggested that the right course to pursue here 
when this subject is mentioned is to attempt to disentangle truth 
from error, or show exactly how error has entered in, or balance 
the proportions of the one with the other. But their correct 
appreciation will insensibly suggest a more telling and appropri¬ 
ate way of presenting Christian truth, even though there is no 
direct allusion to the error we seek to expel. We may well be 
content to let the truth work, and this it assuredly will do, in 
proportion as it is lovingly and faithfully presented. Besides, the 

* Sur. 21 Anblya’, 91. 

f Sur. 66 Tahrim , 12; cp. 4 Nisa *, 169, ‘ Verily Christ Jesus, the son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God, and His Word, which He conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from Him.’ 

X Sale, on Sur. 19 Maryam , 22. 

§ Ver. 19. 

Ii Sur. 32 Sajdah , 6-8. 

f Sur. 15 JJijr , 29 ; and, similarly, 38 Sad , 72. 

** Siir. 3 Al 'Imran, 58. 
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particular points of difference here would probably be outside the 
intelligence of ordinary hearers, and only suitable for the educated 
and thoughtful. Proceeding, then, on broad and general lines, we 
may show the Muhammadans that the Holy Spirit is needed to 
guide, dispose and direct our hearts and wills, that they may 
accept and obey the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. To this 
end He enters into and influences the heart. Uhistratioiu—\k is 
no use going to a doctor and getting modieine from him, if we 
place it on a shelf and do not take it.—In speaking of the Holy 
Ghost, too, the Christian worker has a grand opportunity of show¬ 
ing how He satisfies the longing of the human heart for a spiritual 
guide, present, authoritative, infallible. 

Objection, -based upon the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Jesus; * How could the noly Ghost become a body (jasarf) ? 

Anstrer .—We have no need to answer this question. How did 
Gabriel, as Muhammadans say, assume the form of a certain 
beautiful youth f when he brought the Qur’an to Muhammad ? 
Or how did the angels appear to men, as we know they did ? 

* ‘As a dove,’ St. Matt. iii. 16; St. John i. 32; ‘In a bodily form, an a 
dove,’ St. Luke iii. 22. 

f Named Hihyoh-i-Kalbl, whose grave is to bo scon near Dtirabjird, 
in Ears. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

(A) Conciliatory Attitude of Muslims towards 
Christianity. 

M UHAMMADANS assume various attitudes towards Chris¬ 
tianity according as they are friendly or unfriendly, bigoted 
or the reverse, and in proportion to the different degrees in which 
they are so disposed. 

(1) We may begin by considering the attitude of conciliation, 
the attitude, that is, of liberal-minded persons who, though 
generally strong Muhammadans and believing Islam to be the 
later and better way, desire to be on friendly terms with Christians. 
They are unwilling to offend them and have no wisli to provoke 
a breach by the exhibition of religious differences. They perceive, 
moreover, that, whatever their Mullas may say and toacli against 
the Christian religion, Christians, or at all events the best among 
them, are possessed of good breeding, culture, education and refined 
feelings, and in these respects, making due allowance for different 
forms of civilization, are at least not inferior to themselves ; while 
in some others, and especially in truthfulness and honesty, in 
loving-kindness, sympathy and generosity, they are their superiors. 
Afterwards we may gradually advance to the consideration of 
other and more hostile attitudes assumed by the Muslim towards 
the rival creed. 

This readiness to reconcile the two systems, and regard them 
as adjustable the one with the other, shows itself in many ways. 
A Persian schoolboy will toll you he reads both the Qur’an and 
the Bible. The bias in favour of Islam appears more plainly in 
the following instance. Young medical students at Cairo will 
avail themselves of opportunities of religious conversation, and 
though they are attacking Christian doctrine, we .are told it is 
without any bitterness or bigotry, because * they are modern 
Muhammadans—that is, they are attempting a synthesis between 
Islam and Christianity/ A very intelligent woman, a sayid, whose 
daughter was an inmate of the Julfa hospital for several months, 
and who, before she left, declared herself convinced of the truth of 
the Gospel, ‘ tried at first to prove that Islam and Christianity were 
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identical.’ In the Srinagar medical mission, * the attitude usually 
exhibited by the Muhammadan patients is not one of fanatical 
opposition to the Gospel, but rather one of accommodation. Fre¬ 
quently the words are heard, “ Your religion, Sahib, is the same as 
ours. You have the Law and the Gospel, which we also acknow¬ 
ledge^ and we read the creed of the holy Jesus.” If prevalent 
superstitions of popular Muhammadanism are pointed out, one 
will say: “ That is quite true ; our people are very ignorant, 
Christians are more just and kind.” . . . Even when doctrine is 
referred to many will acknowledge that Christ is both sinless and 
divine.’ A Mujtahid of Shiraz, whom Bishop French visited in 
1883, accompanied by colporteurs with Arabic and Persian Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘read out the first Psalm and the second, delighted with the 
similarity of it to the Qur’an.’ Of India, we are told— 

The reforming party among the Muhammadans endeavours to see in 
the Qur’an what they have learnt to appreciate through their contact with 
Christians. The Muhammadan College at Aligarh has done more pro¬ 
bably than any other institution to promote these opinions among the fol¬ 
lowers of Islam. The present Principal of that College, Mr. Theodore 
Mori son, wrote in the Spectator of December 29, 1900, that these reformers 
* believe that in their faith are enshrined the great truths of religion and 
morality, but that in the past they have misread the Word of God, and that 
narrow-minded Mullas have expounded it amiss.' It is asserted, for 
example, that ‘ in the Qur'an are the clearest directions to marry but one 
wife and to free the slave, and that God, through His prophet, most 
•emphatically forbade coercion in religion.' * 

Such ideas may at first sight seem strange and difficult to 
account for, to those who have been accustomed to associate the 
•extremes of bigotry and fanaticism with the name of Islam. There 
is, however , that in Islam itself , which (jives Hie reason and the explana¬ 
tion. The true religion from the time of Adam down to Muham¬ 
mad, propagated by ail the great succession of 124,000 prophets, 
is supposed to have been one and the same in essentials; in every 
age it contains the same great foundation truths and moral pre¬ 
cepts; it is only the non-essentials, the outward and ceremonial 
observances, that have been changed from time to time to suit the 
exigencies of different ages and peoples. According to this view 
'Islam and Christianity in its original and incorrupt form are both 
true; they are, indeed, identical in the fundamental principles of 
the knowledge of God, and of right and wrong. 

Views like these leave much to be desired, they only contain 
an element of truth. It may possibly be felt that the proportion 
of revealed truth overlooked and neglected is so large, as to out¬ 
weigh the value of that acknowledged as common ground. And 
yet there is much to be thankful for in this tolerant attitude. 
We trust it bespeaks a mind open to receive further enlightenment. 
KYVe hope from it still better tilings, and welcome it with joy; 

* C.M.S. Report, 1900-1901, p. 202. 
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while we wait and watch and pray for the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness in his strength, making every lesser luminary wax 
faint and pale and at last vanish away. 

(2) Some of the forms in which this conciliatory spirit shows 
itself may now be noticed with answers appropriate to them. 

* Your religion is right for you, and ours is right for us/ the 
Muhammadan will sometimes say. ‘ Your way is good for you, 
and ours for us.’ 

Answer (i.).—What we all desire is the nearest and shortest 
road. Our way we believe to be better than yours, because it is 
nearer and shorter. If you claim superiority for your road, you 
must bring forward arguments to prove it. 

The following considerations show the superior excellence of 
our road:— (a) It is a nearer road than yours. It leads the 
believer at once to the assurance of pardon, acceptance and 
salvation. (5) It is a more excellent way, because the spirituality 
of our religion is more than that of yours, (c) The pre-eminence 
of Christianity follows from the greater dignity of Jesus Himself. 
We have received our holy religion from ‘Isa Rulin'lldh (Jesus the 
Spirit of God), Whose essential nature is far superior to that of 
Muhammad whom you regard as the RasTtl (Apostle) of God. 
The former is of sublimer rank than the latter, inasmuch as the 
Spirit is closely allied to the divine essence; whereas the Apostle 
is a messenger, who comes from God to man and must traverse 
the road appointed for him. As the Founders are, so are their 
respective religions. That one excels, whose Founder is more 
honourable in rank and dignity. 

Answer • (ii.).—The answer may be given in quite another way. 
It will be seen which is the better road to follow, Christianity or 
Islam, from a comparison of the Gospel and the Qur’an. We have 
here only three courses open to choose from : (a) both are false; 
(/>) both are true; (r) one of them is true. 

(a) is inadmissible for us; for he who holds this opinion is. 
outside the pale both of Christianity and of Islam; he is without 
religion. (#) 1 Only the single can proceed from unity ’ (Al 
wahidu la yasduru ‘an-hu ill'al tvahid), as the philosophers say. 
God is one and His commands are one. The commands of the 
Qur’an differ from those of the Gospel. Both indeed teach us the 
unity of God. But there is a difference in their specific com¬ 
mands. Therefore both cannot be true, (r) The third alternative 
remains, viz.: that only one of them is true; and we must there¬ 
fore believe in the one or the other. Now, we want to know 
which of the two we are to follow. In deciding this point, we 
shall naturally follow that which has obtained the larger accept¬ 
ance. And if we are in doubt about the two, the testimony to 
the Gospel is greater, and its acceptance wider than that of the 
Qur’an. For, whereas only Muhammadans accept the Qur'an,, 
both Muhammadans and Christians affirm the truth of the Gospel. 

Illustration .—Standing opposite Fort William, a missionary 
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hoard the Musulmans and Chinamen saying, * There are very 
many gates into Fort William—there is an hospital gate, a water 
gate, and others. Now, Sahib, it is just the same in regard to 
heaven. Chinamen get in at one gate, Musulmans in at another, 
and IJindiis in at another! * 4 Yes,’ the missionary said, ‘ that is 

true; hut there is a sentinel at every gate, and every sentinel has 
the same watchword, and you cannot get into it without that 
watchword. 44 There is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved ” but Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified/ * This is quite in agreement with Muhammadan 
thoughts and ideas. And the point may be followed up in this 
way. You allow that a mediator ( wasiteh) is necessary between 
God and man. The question is this, Who is the true one, Jesus 
or Muhammad? Before Muhammad’s time, you admit that Jesus 
was an accepted mediator for His people, so that Christians in the 
ages before Islam are saved. But after Muhammad’s coming the 
case stands thus. Muhammadans and Christians both acknow¬ 
ledge Jesus ; but among those who are not followers of Muhammad, 
doubt exists as to his (Muhammad’s) claims. Thus there is a 
greater consensu^ of opinion regarding Jesus than Muhammad; 
we may therefore have greater certainty about Him, and regard 
Him as the more reliable mediator. 

(3) Another way in which the same conciliatory spirit is 
manifested is by means of propositions like the following : Many 
roads lead to one place: many are the roads that lead to the city. 

A it steer (i.).—We do not admit this. Because— 

(it) Jews, Christians, Muhammadans, etc., say and believe many 
things directly contrary to one another. The Jews, e.t/. } do not 
accept Jesus as the Messiah, whereas Christians acknowledge 
Him to be a Prophet, and Messiali and the Son of God. Muham¬ 
madans again honour Muhammad as the last and greatest of the 
prophets; while Jews and Christians do not admit his claims. 
How then is it possible to regard these as different ways of God’s 
appointing, divers roads to the same place, while they are so 
opposed and contradictorv to one another ? 

(/>) And because in the second place it is denied in the Holy 
Scriptures; from which we learn that God is one, and His 
revealed truth is one, and the divinely appointed way of salvation 
is one. See St. John xiv. 6, 4 1 am the way—truth—life . . . but 
by Me *; Acts iv. 12, 4 none other name ’; 1 Tim. ii. 5, 4 One God, 
one mediator *; and Eph. iv. 5, 6, ‘ One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all.’ Cp. The Thirty-nine Articles, 
Art. XYIII., * Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the Name of 
Christ.’ 

Answer (ii.).—We grant what you say, for the sake of argument; 
but only to find ourselves confronted with the following serious 
difficulties:— (a) The object of religion is to be a road to lead to 
God. The fruit of religion is to arrive at the presence ot God. 

, * Nye, Anecdotes on Bible Texts : Acts iv. 12. 
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Now, we do not find that all these different roads lead to God, and 
bring a man to the object of his desire, by making him sure of 
acceptance with God and certain of having obtained salvation. 
(Cp. Hindfiism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism.) Unless they give 
him an assured hope of salvation, and make him (in Christian 
phraseology) the son of God, we can have no confidence or joyful 
anticipation, as to whither these roads tend. The Muhammadan, 
for instance, cannot positively affirm that he has secured God’s 
favour and been accepted by Him, after all his religious observ¬ 
ances. He performs all these things, merely because they are 
enjoined; like the commands of a king or ruler, which he is bound 
to obey, without knowing whether he will win the ruler’s favour 
or no; or like the prescription of a physician which the patient 
must take, not knowing what the effect of it will be. But he does 
not know whether all these observances have obtained for him the 
object he has in view, viz. God’s favour and salvation. 

(/;) We do not know that these other religions, these various 
roads, will really make us pure and holy in God’s sight; and this 
is an essential condition of acceptance with Him. Take a few 
illustrations from the traditions of Islam. If a man omits his 
prayers, he is a kafir ; but who can go through life without omit¬ 
ting his prayers at some time or other ? If there be any ceremonial 
impurity on a man’s clothes when saying his prayers, even to the 
extent of a needle’s point only, so long as that remains, his 
prayers and worship are not accepted of God; who then can be 
confident that his prayers are acceptable ? If a man tells a false¬ 
hood, God and 70,000 angels curse him; after that how can he 
ever obtain forgiveness? Passing over wilful falsehood, who is 
there who has not at some time inadvertently said something that 
was not strictly true ? Again, if a man neglects prayer, and any 
one gives him a piece of bread or a drink of water, the sin 
of the giver is as great as if he had killed all the prophets from 
Adam to the Khdtamu'l-anbiya\ —Muhammad, the Seal of the 
Prophets. These things being so, a man can never know whether 
he is holy in God’s sight, and not rather a great sinner. (Cp. more 
fully in Chap. VIII ., 1 Islam.’) 

(r) If all the roads lead to one place, how is it that you 
Muhammadans apply such opprobrious terms to followers of other 
religions as mushrilc (polytheist), kafir (unbeliever), najis (unclean)? 

Illustration .—If there be ten fever patients, all taking different 
medicines for fever, will one say to another, 1 You are a fool for 
taking that medicine ? ’ Of course not. 

(d) Even if the other roads do lead to God, they do so with 
difficulty. Compared with them, the Christian road is straighter 
and more direct. Illustration .—Suppose there are two roads lead¬ 
ing to a place, the one comparatively short and easy, say a ten 
days* journey, and the other long and difficult, there is no doubt 
which of the two a sensible man will choose. 

All the chief religions of the world teach honesty, morality, 
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truthfulness, etc.; yet no single one of them, letting alone the 
fact that in other respects they differ so greatly one from another, 
points out so quick and certain a road as does Christianity, to 
pardon of sin through an all-sufficient atonement; victory over 
remaining sin in the strength imparted by our victorious, risen 
Lord} the acquisition of holiness aud purity of heart and life by 
the indwelling of a divine Spirit; self-sacrifice and brotherly love 
as being members of one spiritual body; a sure and certain hope 
of everlasting life based on God’s own express word; and the 
final destruction of all corruption and sin (1 John hi. 2, 1 we shall 
be like Him ’), a process which begins even here (ver. 3, < parifieth 
himself ’; 2 Pet. i. 4, * partakers of the divine nature ’). And if 
we ask, Why is this so? Whence comes this superiority of 
Christianity ? the answer is, because, like a good physician, it 
goes to the root of the matter, and discovers to the man who will 
give oar the real and ultimate cause of all the untoward accidents 
of this human life of ours,—all the sin and misery and suffering 
which abound in the world. This cause is the universal corruption 
of human nature by the prevalent and deadly disease of sin, which 
brings down the just condemnation and punishment of God. All 
other systems of religion or morals, on the contrary, like a bad 
physician, treat the symptoms only, and fail to produce a radical 
cure (cp. Gen. vi. 5, * evil continually ’; Jer. xvii. 9, ‘ deceitful 
above all things ’; Rom. iii. 9, ‘all under sin’; ver. 10, ‘none 
righteous, no, not one ’; ver. 12, 4 no, not so much as one ’). 

(4) An attitude of mind kindred to the one we have just been 
considering is that which makes perplexity an excuse for indecision, 
and argues that, since so much can apparently be urged on both 
sides, it is difficult or impossible to arrive at the truth. As an 
instance of this, we may take the following from Mackay’s journal, 
1883,"' and surely no better answer could have been given than 
the stirring appeal which was then and there made to conscience 
and the Gospel:— 

Mtesa then began with his usual excuses. ‘There are these two 
religions,’ he said. ‘ When Masudi reads his book,the Quran, you call it 
lies; when you read your book, Masudi calls it lies. Which is true ? ’ I 
left my seat, and going forward to the mat, I knelt on it, and, in the most 
solemn manner, I said, ‘ Oh, Mtesa, my friend, do not always repeat that 
excuse! When you and I stand before God at the great day of judg¬ 
ment, will you reply to Almighty God that you did not know what to 
believe because Masudi told you one thing and Mackay told you another ? 
No; you have the New Testament. Read there for yourself. God will 
judge you by that. There never was any one yet who looked for the 
truth there and did not find it.’ 

This instance is that of a heathen African king halting between 
the rival claims of Christianity and Muhammadanism. But some¬ 
what similar casos are met with among Muhammadans themselves. 

* C.M.S. History , III. 411. 
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An Afghan, who was apparently convinced of the truth, resisted 
all persuasion to make an outward profession of his faith, by 
bringing forward doctrinal difficulties. Again, a man will some¬ 
times tell you that he has been an inquirer for years! What a 
sad ring there is about such a confession! Happy indeed will 
it be for such as these, if, like the heathen king, they at last 'arrive 
at true repentance and conversion before the sands of life have 
quite run out, and become at length * grounded and steadfast ’ in 
the faith,*—firmly established on the immoveable rock foundation 
which is Christ Himself.t Ziegenbalg’s words, though apparently 
uttered in a different connexion, are appropriate here— 

It is of prime importance for the missionary to distinguish the errors 
of the will and those of the understanding. If the obstinacy and rebellion 
of the will were but in some degree removed, the intellectual part would 
soon be redressed, and influenced by a divine light, t 


(B) Unfavourable Criticism of Christianity in 

COMPARISON WITH ISLAM. 

1. As being of a temporary character. —(1) ‘Six of 
them,’ writes Sale, in the Preliminary Discoar.se to his Koran, p. 
125, i.e. six of the 313 Apostles whom Islam believes to have been 
sent to mankind, 1 brought new laws or dispensations, which 
successively abrogated the preceding; these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad.’ Hence, according to the 
Muhammadan view, Christianity is of a temporary nature. This 
characteristic is not regarded as affecting the essential truths of 
the religion, but concerns only the commands and ordinances 
enjoined by it.§ 

(2) The Muhammadan theory that the dispensations before 
Islam, including the Christian, were successively appointed only 
for a time and that the commands of God are changed from age to 
age, is supported by the following arguments:— 

(i.) Different ages, it is said, have different requirements: no two 
epochs are exactly alike; the divine commands suitable for one are 
not so for another. This view is substantiated by the analogy of 
the world and of man. The physical world, for example, is con¬ 
stantly changing. An infant, again, as it grows up to childhood, 
youth and manhood, requires change of diet appropriate to its 
growth and years. In the same way the commands of God have 
been changed to suit the requirements of different ages ; in place 
of the commands of Jesus have now been substituted those of 
Muhammad. 

Answer .—We allow that before the time of Christ, the prophets 

* Col. i. 28. f St. Matt. vii. 24, 25. 

% The Missionary, vol. IV. pt. 2, p. 165. 

§ Cp. Sale’s Prcl\m. Disc., pp. 106, 116,117. 
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n general did not bring perfect commands. Their commands could 
only be so considered in reference to this or that particular age. 

When we further contemplate the nature of the divine com¬ 
mands, we find they are of two kinds: (a) ceremonial and outward, 
and {It) inward and spiritual . We may concede that those of (a), 
as, fol instance, circumcision, sacrifice, etc., to which class belong 
most of the commands of the prophets previous to Christ, may be, 
and have been, changed, just as it is quite conceivable, if we may 
use an illustration from common life, that a hundred years hence 
a better remedy for fever than quinine may he discovered and the 
use of the latter abandoned. But it is not so with regard to the 
commands of the second class ( b ), and it is to this category that 
the commands of Jesus belong. They are spiritual, and contain 
all that was of this exalted nature in the commands of the pre¬ 
ceding prophets, and in truth go far beyond them in scope and 
spirituality; just as we may say that 50 Rupees contain 20 Rs. and 
more. 

Jesus came to perfect the spirits of men, and in like manner His 
commands are perfect, in order that men may perfectly know God’s 
will, and be made fit to stand before Him. We cannot, for these 
reasons, admit that the commands of Jesus have been changed. 

(ii.) Another argument used to support the alleged theory is 
that after lapse of time the commands which God has given become 
established and customary, and so God changes them in order to test 
men , and see who obey them from the fear of God, and who do so 
merely out of conformity to prevailing custom. 

Answer. —This is quite a fanciful idea, not to mention its 
being somewhat derogatory to God. The testing which the 
prophets made of the peoples to whom they were sent vras not 
effected by a change of the divine commands, but by the testimony 
they bore to the coming of Christ. The belief or disbelief of the 
age in God’s revealed will was thereby sufficiently proved. But it 
was nob a perfect test, any more than the examination of a little 
boy in his English Primer can be regarded as a 4 final examination.’ 
But when Christ came, He Himself was the great test, whether 
men would believe Him or not, and thus show their submission to 
the will of God or the reverse. As for His commands, their object 
was not to test the obedience of men in the above sense, but to 
make them perfect. 

(3) General answers to the whole question. —Having now dealt 
with the two chief arguments by means of which Muhammadans 
support their theory of the temporary character of the Christian 
Dispensation, we may next consider the best ways of directly 
meeting the charge itself. 

(i.) Let it be assumed, for the satce of argument, that the commands 
of Uhrist have been changed, and others substituted for them. 
These new commandments, then, must either be inferior to the old, 
or equally good, or else better. The first is inconceivable. In the 
second case, what advantage wouli} be gained ? And if there were 
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no advantage to be gained, it would be a futile and unprofitable 
proceeding. The third alternative therefore remains as the only- 
one possible. And as this, too, is contrary to truth, as will be 
immediately shown, it follows that our assumption was wrong, and 
Christ's commands have not been changed. 

The superiority of the commands of Christ to those ot the 
Muhammadan and all other religions is manifest:— 

(a) From a comparison between their teaching and that of Christ. 
We find that no other religion inculcates better and loftier precepts 
than those of Christ, and that none are even conceivable as better 
adapted than His to perfect the souls of men and renovate and 
restore their evil condition.* 

(b) When the test of results is applied to the teaching of Christ 
and * other masters.' Illustration. —We test a medicine and judge 
of its value by its effect upon the sick and not by looking at it only. 

(ii.) For those who accept and acknowledge Christ it is impos¬ 
sible to hold the above view in the face of His own words , St. Mark 
xiii. 31, * My words shall not pass away.’ Cp. 1 Pet. i. 25, 4 But 
the word of the Lord abideth for ever. And this is the word of 
good tidings which was preached unto you.' 

The following verse of the Qur'fm lias been quoted to show 
that the Christian revelation is final and that there is no place 
for any other religion in succession to it: Siir. 3 At 4 Imran, 54, 

4 I will place those who follow thee [Jesus] above the unbelivers, 
until the day of resurrection.' But rightly understood, this verse 
will not bear this interpretation. The meaning intended is some¬ 
thing quite different. 

(iii.) The burden of proof mat/ be thrown on the Muhammadan, 
and he may be told that he cannot possibly expect his allegation 
to be entertained unless he brings forward strong arguments in its 
support. 

‘S. S.,* the writer of the article mentioned below, gives it as his 
opinion that in discussing with a Muhammadan the subject of 4 the 
relation in which the Qur'an stands to the Gospel,' we shall have 
to rely chiefly on the general argument, viz. of the position occupied 
by the Gospel in the course of divine revelation, the finality of the 
Christian system and dispensation, and the relationship between 
the Law and the Gospel, of which there are no traces of a similar 
kind between the Gospel and the Qur’an : and that 4 to show in 
detail that there is no such connexion between the Gospel and the 
Qur’an as between the Gospel and the Law, is as difficult as to 
prove a negative .' The Qur'an reproduces, he adds, nothing 
essentially Christian. Hence the difficulty of the task is increased. 

* ‘ The most striking contrast between Christianity and Muhammadanism 
is seen in the comparative difficulty of attainment of their respective ideals. 
The Christian ideal of life is far above that which the average man thinks 
it possible to attain. . . . This lowering of the Christian standard of duty and 
morality is what Muhammad unconsciously did.’—Canon Robinson, Moham¬ 
medanism : Has it any future t pp. 12,18. 
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This is all very true and clearly put. And it is certainly 
desirable to have lucid views as to the relation of the Gospel to 
that which preceded and followed it, which we are ready to set 
forth at the proper time. Still, in the case before us, as so often, 
the defensive position belongs to the Muhammadan , not to us, and we 
may*rightly take the strong line of inviting him to prove his 
assertions as to the relation of Islam and the Qur’an to the 
Christian dispensation and the Gospel. 

The following would be a gentle way of leading up to the 
point. ‘May I ask one or two questions?’ The permission 
being granted, * You believe in the Taurftt ? * * Of course.’ ‘ Very 
good. So do we.’ ‘ And in the Gospel ? ’ ‘ Certainly.’ ‘ And you 
believe the Gospel has abrogated the Taurat?' ‘Yes, that is my 
opinion.’ ‘Well, we Christians do not exactly say that, but we 
believe that in certain respects the Gospel has superseded the 
Taurat. But be that as it may, let us go a step further, and lot mo 
ask you whether you accept the Qur’an ? ’ ‘I am a Muhammadan ; 
of course I do.' ‘And you believe it has abrogated the Gospel? ’ 
‘ Yes.’ ‘ Will you tell me on what grounds you hold that view ? ’ 

If there has been, as the Muhammadan supposes, a superses¬ 
sion of the one by the other in God’s all-wise providence, there must 
be adequate reasons for it, which it rests with him to show, if ho 
wishes to bring us round to his opinion. Wo aro ready on our 
part to show him, if necessary, the nature of the succession of the 
Gospel to the Law. We feel no objection, but rather perceive a 
natural fitness according to the nature of things, when wo see the 
outward and ceremonial giving place to the inward and spiritual. 
We cannot, however, so contemplate the reverse process, or con¬ 
ceive it possiblo that God’s moral laws should bo changed and 
altered. When the Muhammadan asserts that Christianity was 
only a temporary phase and that the Qur’an has superseded the 
Gospel, it is incumbent on him to explain how this has taken place. 
Is it in the same way as the Gospel has superseded the Law ? If 
so, the evidence must be produced. And if not in this way, then 
in what other way ? The burden of proof must be placed and kept 
on the right shoulders, and the weakness of Muhammadanism, 
when placed on the defensive, once more demonstrated. 

(4) The finality of the Christian dispensation. —The claims put 
forward by Christ's religion are directly opposed to the view 
under consideration, which would limit it by bounds of time and 
place. The Gospel of Christ knows no such limitations. On the 
contrary, so far from uttering a single word to indicate that its 
design was local and temporary, Christ Himself and the authorita¬ 
tive exponents of evangelical truth in the Gospel explicitly declare 
that Christ’s religion is for all men without limitation, that His 
truth is the final and complete revelation of God's will to men, and 
that the present dispensation will last until the end of the world. 
These are truths which can only be learnt in their fulness from the 
pages of the New Testament. Our task therefore is not finished 
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when we have rebutted the erroneous Muhammadan notion of the 
temporary character of Christianity by means of arguments such 
as those of (3). The true nature of the Gospel can only be rightly 
appreciated in this, as in other respects, by an accurate and com¬ 
prehensive grasp of its teaching. We must, therefore, be prepared 
to help and direct our Muhammadan friends to the attainment of 
this great end. And so, with reference to the special question now 
engaging our attention, it is well to have some definite lines of 
thought and teaching laid down ready for use as occasion serves. 

In the following paragraphs free use has been made of an 
article by 4 S. S.* in the Missionary , vol. IV. pt. 4, pp. 311 sqq. 9 
entitled ‘ Account of a Public Discussion at Agra, between the 
Rev. C. G. Pfander and Moulvee Ralimut Ullah. Agra, 1854.’ 
The writer considers the question of The Finality of the Christian 
Dispensation under the following heads: I. 1 The Jewish dis¬ 
pensation suyyests its own non-finality by the very nature of its 
laws and institutions; and there are many plain declarations in 
the O. T. that it was not intended to be a final dispensation.’ 
II. ‘ The Christian dispensation is the substance of which the 
Jewish was the shadow ; this substance is of such a nature that it 
cannot be abrogated ; and the N. T. is full of intimations and declara¬ 
tions that it is to last for ever.’ III. 1 Granting that Christianity 
were to be abrogated, Islam cannot be its supersessor, if the 
analogy of the supersession of the O. T. by the N. T. is to be our 
guide (and what other guide can we have?) in deciding such a 
matter.’ 

(i.) The Note Testament is the complement of the GUI ;—is as 
perfectly adapted as the key to its own proper lock to the opening 
and disclosing of its hidden things; and is the light which explains 
dark mysteries, and itself derives from their illumination fresh 
enhancements of its own essential glory. The New Testament 
contains the fulfilment of many things which had been foretold in 
the Old Testament. It gives no hint or foreshadowing of any 
other dispensation before the end of the world. If, on the one 
hand, many prophecies of the books of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament still remain unfulfilled, on the other hand 
Muhammadanism is in no conceivable sense the fulfilment of a 
legacy of unfulfilled hopes and predictions of the Gospel. 

Type and Prophecy .—The New Testament shows how these 
have been fulfilled in the Advent of the Messiah and the establish¬ 
ment of His everlasting Kingdom. 

The Law and the Gospel. —Christianity abolished that which 
was not permanent in the preceding dispensation, not by 
abrogating it, but 4 by expanding it into its full significancy.’ The 
connexion between the Law and the Gospel can be clearly traced; 
the preparation for the latter by the former ; the fulfilment of the 
former in the latter; the shadow giving way to the substance 
(Col. ii. 17 ;Heb. x. 1). 

There is no such connexion between Christianity and Islam. 
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In the latter there is a manifest retrogression. The 4 letter ’ over¬ 
rides the 4 spirit.’ 4 The most carnal of commandments is made 
to override the power of an endless life.’ The Muhammadan 
assertion, therefore, that the Quran supersedes the Christian 
religion, as that superseded Judaism, is to one who has grasped 
the Christian point of view, simply inconceivable. ° 

There were many indications under the Jewish dispensation, 
which would point thoughtful minds to the truth to be hereafter 
revealed, and indicated in 1 Sam. xv. 22 ( 4 to obey is better than 
sacrifice ’), and again and again subsequently (Ps. li. 16, 17 ; Prov. 
xxi. 3 ; Isa. i. 11, 13; Mic. vi. 6-8 ; Hos. vi. 6; Jer. vii. 22, 23), that 
the outward ordinance is nothing compared with inward devotion, 
and the costliest sacrifice is unacceptable without the offering of a 
humble, obedient heart. 

And not only so, but under the Christian dispensation a point 
has been reached when further adherence to temporary, external 
ordinances after the arrival of the fulness of Truth becomes 
4 absolutely sinful,’ as henceforth they only serve to obscure the 
fuller light that has been revealed: e.g. 4 The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life ’ (2 Cor. iii. 6) ; 4 The law made nothing per¬ 
fect ... a bringing in thereupon of a better hope ’ (Heb. vii. 19) ; 
* The law worketh wrath’ (Rom. iv. 15); 4 If ye roceive circum¬ 
cision, Christ will profit you nothing ’ (Gal. v. 2) ; 4 Ye are severed 
from Christ, ye who would be justified by the law; ye are fallen 
away from grace ’ (Gal. v. 4). Henceforth, the knowledge of 
God’s will is not to be obtained through the ordinances of Judaism, 
which is annulled for its 4 weakness and unprofitableness ’ (Hob. 
vii. 18) in favour of Him, in Whom 4 dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily * (Col. ii. 9); Who 4 ever liveth to make 
intercession ’ (Heb. vii. 25); Whose priestly office is 4 not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an end¬ 
less life ’ (Heb. vii 16).— 4 The blossom is thrust off by the fruit.’ 
The dispensation of the letter gives way to that of the spirit. 
The 4 living water ’ and the 4 bread of life ’ (St. John iv. 10, 13, 
14; vi. 35, 58) introduce ‘ a region of spiritual blessings of a 
totally different character from those carnal ordinances,’ 4 all 
which things are to perish with the using ’ (Col. ii. 22). 

(ii.) The New Covenant of the Gospel contains a unique and all- 
embracing plan of salvation .—It tells us of the one all-sufficient 
sacrifice of Christ in the end of the worlds which has obtained eternal 
redemption for us, and of His perpetual and prevailing intercession . 

4 But now once at the end of the ages ... * (Heb. ix. 26); 4 One 

sacrifice for sins for ever * (Heb. x. 12); 4 By one ’offering he hath 

perfected for ever . . . * (Heb. x. 14); 4 Having obtained eternal 
redemption ’ (Heb. ix. 12); 4 He ever liveth to make interces¬ 

sion ’ (Heb. vii. 25). 

But it not only shows how man may receive the forgiveness of 
his sins, it also points the way to holiness, likeness to God and 
nearness to Him, and power for service and sacrifice. All the 
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promises of the Gospel develop and expand these inspiring ideals. 
And in the glorious hopes set before the Christian there is nothing 
left to be desired. 

Even here and now he becomes by grace * an heir through 
God' (Gal. iv. 7), and the son of God by * adoption* (ver. 5; Eph. 
i. 5). Believers in Christ are made 4 a kingdom. . . priests ’ ^Rev. 
i. 6; cp. the 4 royal priesthood * of 1 Pet. ii. 9), 4 to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices * (ver. 5), and 4 partakers of the divine nature ’ (2 Pet. i. 
4). Though 4 perfect * (Col. i. 28 and Lightfoot in /or.) as those who 
have been admitted to the full sight of 4 the mystery of God, even 
Christ * (Col. ii. 2; cp. i. 27), they look for continual growth in grace 
and knowledge (2 Pet. iii. 18) and gradual transformation into the 
image of the Lord 4 from glory to glory* (2 Cor. iii. 18) as long as 
they are in the flesh; and hereafter for the consummation of their 
bliss in unbroken communion and fellowship with their Lord and 
Master (1 Thoss. iv. 17), and in likeness to Him (1 John iii. 2). 
‘This inheritance (Gal. iv. 7), than which nothing can be con¬ 
sidered more blessed, is represented as a consequence and a con- 
tin nance of the state into which in this life true Christians are 
admitted by their Lord.’ 4 The entire promises of Christianity, 
. . . are grounded upon the permanence and growth of that divine 
grace which is of the essence of the Gospel, and the whole scheme 
of salvation by Christ would be nullified, (not fulfilled as the 
Jewish dispensation was by the Christian, hut) absolutely and entirely 
nullified by the bringing in of any other Law to supersede the 
eternal Law of love. “ Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life." * 

(iii.) In the Gospel we have the final revelation in time of the will 
and purpose of God towards man .—This does not imply that a 
clearer and fuller understanding of the truth that has been once 
for all revealed is not to be looked for under the ever-present 
guidance and enlightenment of the Blessed Spirit, or that ever fresh 
applications of the truth are not to be made to the ever-changing 
needs and eternal problems of life. 

The truth of the Gospel is final in the sense that it neither 
knows of, nor leads us to expect any addition to 4 the deposit ’ of 
revealed truth (1 Tim. vi. 20, marg.) or any further revelation 
beyond that of Him Who is 4 the way, and the truth, and the life ’ 
(St. John xiv. 6), and Who is revealed to His own by the Holy 
Spirit (St. John xvi. 14, 4 He shall take of Mine, and shall declare 
it unto you *; and verse 15). Cp. 1 iCor. iii. 11, 4 Other founda¬ 
tion/ etc,; 2 Cor. xi. 3, ‘The simplicity and the purity that is 
toward Christ*; ver. 4, ‘Another Jesus ... a different spirit 
... a different Gospel *; Gal. i. 8, 4 Though we or an angel 
from heaven . . . any gospel other than that/ etc.; Jude 3, 4 The 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints.’ * 

* The Church Historical Society, Pamphlet No. X., 4 The Teaching Power 
of the Church,* by the Rev. W. E. Collins, M.A., Prof, of Eccles. Hist, at 
King’s Coll., London. S.P.C.K. 1893. 
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A fresh revelation is neither needed nor desired by those who 
possess not only the Sacred Volume containing God’s final 
revelation, hut a living, divine Commentator and Expounder there¬ 
of, even the Holy Spirit, Who is Himself the Author of it; and also 
an ever present divine Companion and Friend, even the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to guide and help them in every difiicult path of life. 

Even supposing a new revelation were wished for, those who 
have received the truth from the Son of God would scarcely he 
disposed to return to the method in vogue in the previous ages 
(Heb. i. 1, 4 God, having of old time spoken. . . in the prophets’), 

4 to which the Qur’an reverts for its type and model.’ 4 Tho plan 
of the Qur’an as regards the manner of communication is utterly 
opposed to that of Christianity. The mere human prophets and 
teachers resume, under the Quranic system, that position of 
authority which Christianity antiquated, and for which it has 
substituted the divine authority of the Son of God Himself. At 
the very outset, therefore, of our inquiry into the grounds on which 
the Qur’an claims to be the complement of Christianity, we find a 
Haw in its pretensions which is absolutely fatal. 44 In these last 
days God hath spoken unto us by His Son ; ” the 44 lion of the tribe 
of Judah ” has unsealed the records of Redemption; are we now 
to go back to a human prophet ? When we are offered the 
teaching of Him Who speaketh from heaven, 44 shall wo refuse ” 
that instruction, and betake ourselves to one who 44 spake only on 
earth ” ? ’ 

(iv.) The Christian scheme renders impossible the supposition of 
another dispensation before the end of the world - -The Bible contains 
a compendious history of the world from the Creation and the Fall, 
to the end of time. 4 The Gospel precludes the introduction of 
any other scheme of religion by bridging over tho entire space 
between the new birth of the Christian Church and the final 
consummation of all things.’ This last age of the world, as 
the Gospel tells us, which extends from Christ’s first Advent to 
His Second Coming to judge the world, is now in progress. It is 
the era of the Church Militant—of the great eondict between the 
Church and the World. All the elements in the struggle are now 
present. The opposing forces have entered the arena. The 
general course and varying fortunes of this vast spiritual contest 
are sketched in the Word of God, right down to the time of the 
end. This age, like the Jewish Dispensation, is preparatory. As 
that looked forward and prepared the way for the coming of 
Messiah, so this points onward to nothing less than His glorious 
return, the consummation of the ages, the end of the world and 
the dnal judgment. 

The Kingdom of Christ has been set up, and His spiritual reign 
has begun on earth (Dan. ii. 44, 4 A kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed ... it shall stand for ever,’ and vii. 14, 4 And there was 
given Him dominion, and glory 7 , and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve Him: His dominion 
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is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed ’). His mediatorial 
kingdom must last until ‘ all His enemies * are * put under His 
feet * (1 Cor. xv. 25-28). Usurpers there may be to defraud or rob 
Him of His rights. But in this universal kingdom of Chrises no 
joint king or rival authority has any rightful place, and that which 
they now hold on sufferance is only for a time (Ph. ii. 9-11, ‘ that 
every knee should bow . . . and that every tongue should confess ’; 
Rev. xvii. 14, 4 Lord of lords, and King of kings *; xix. 16, * King 
of kings and Lord of lords ’). 

(v.) For the sake of completeness it may bo added, that this 
belief in the final character of the Christian revelation is tha t which has 
always governed the mind and councils of the Catholic Church . 
Adherence to Apostolic teaching (cp. Acts ii. 42, ‘ continued stead¬ 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching ’), as recorded in the New Testament, 
has always in the Church been the proof of the truth; while 
novelty has been the mark of error and heresy. (Collins, Teaching 
Power of the Church , pp. 60 sqq . S.P.C.K.) ‘The Church,’ he 
says, ‘. . . . cannot reveal new truth ; and, on the other hand, she 
has an unfailing touchstone by which to test the truth of any 
doctrine which may become current. That which is novel, or 
local, or partial, cannot be true.’ The development of Christian 
doctrine in subsequent ages was not a new growth, but the clearer 
realization of the Apostolic ‘ deposit.’ 

* Ancient councils,’ writes Browne,* ‘ settled many points of faith, and 
drew up creeds and confessions ; but they professed them to be accordant 
with, and capable of proof from, Scripture/ 

The contrast between Christian revelation and human science 
is well put by Littledale f— 

The Christian religion, as a divine revelation, came perfect from God’s 
hands, and ... is not like human science, such as medicine or mechanics, 
which can be improved on and altered by man's skill. 

Hence, also, the respective guarantees of the truth of science or 
revelation are directly opposed to one another. In the one case it 
is the modernness of the discoveries, in the other the antiquity of 
the truth, which challenges our assent. In human science, says 
Bishop Kaye, * the most recent opinions are those which are most 
likely to be correct ’: but in the case of the communication of a 
divine revelation, 1 the greater the distance from the fountain-head, 
the greater the chance that the stream will be polluted/ J 

2. As deficient and imperfect in contrast with its alleged 
successor. —It is one of the boasts of the Muhammadan that he 
possesses in his Qur’an and the authoritative traditions of Islam a 
perfect law, which not only prescribes what should be believed, but 

* Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles , Art. VI., Section I. p. 129. 

t Plain Reasons, pp. 13,14. 

X Quoted by Browne, Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles , Art. VI., 
Section III, p. 179. « 
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also lays down explicit rules and regulations for the right perform¬ 
ance of all the duties of life both towards God and towards man. 
There is no such minute and elaborate law in the Gospel, it is true,' 
and this fact is made the ground of the superficially' damaging 
criticism, ‘ You Christians have no law,’ * You have no com¬ 
mands,’ from which the imperfection and manifest inferiority of 
the Christian system as compared with Islam is supposed to follow. 

The idem underlying these criticisms are :— (a) That in the Gospel 
there is not found an elaborate civil and criminal code like that of 
Islam : * You have no latr.' (b) Or else, that Christianity compared 
with Islam is deficient in religious ordinances and precepts: ‘ You 
have no commands .’ These may now be considered separately. 

(a) The conspicuous absence of a civil and criminal code of latr in the 
Gospel .— The force of this allegation lies in two directions. On the 
one hand, men derive satisfaction from being able to exalt and 
glorify the laws under which they live. They think that they both 
confer and receive honour, if they can attribute a divine origin to 
them and regard them as inspired. It is naturally thought a great 
privilege to live under such a rStjime , which has come direct from 
heaven and leaves nothing to be determined by man’s weak and 
fallible judgment. It is a proud boast, to adhere to a religion 
which possesses this conspicuous mark of the Divine favour and 
regard. And on the other hand, the absence in any scheme of 
religion of such heavenly guidance in the complicated business and 
adjustments of human life is considered a sure sign of its in¬ 
feriority and imperfection. Christianity, therefore, is thought to he 
poor and bare in this particular, not only in contrast with the 
voluminous and detailed law of Islam, but also when compared 
with the law of Moses which preceded it. 

Answer. —(i) The functions of the prophet and the ruler om/ht to he 
kept distinct from one another. The former has nothing to do w ith 
civil and criminal law, which it is the Government’s duty to ad¬ 
minister. There are things which only concern the dignity of a 
prophet, e.y. the unity of God and the spiritual teaching founded 
thereon, and which it is highly objectionable for a king or ruler 
to interfere with. In like manner it is equally undesirable for a 
prophet to meddle with the matters and decisions which properly 
appertain to the Government, such as the administration of the 
civil and criminal code. The usurpation by the religious powder of 
authority in these cases is the cause of the irregularity which 
prevails in Muhammadan countries. How different it is in 
India! 

To take a particular instance, the distribution of alms ought to 
be a function of the civil power. At present it is the subject of 
great abuse where Islam holds sway. If the Mull a to w horn alms 
are given does not keep them himself, he gives them to friends, 
relations, supporters, acquaintances, neighbours, pupils, etc. But 
what does he know of the poor and needy in this or that quarter of 
the city ? The matter should be in the Governor’s hands. Ho is 
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in a position to be acquainted with the wants and claims of all, and 
take a comprehensive view. Contrast England. There exist 
there several channels for the bestowal of charity, and the surest 
guarantees for the proper expenditure of charitable funds. The 
chief agencies are (1) the Government Poor Laws ; (2) the dis¬ 
tribution and disbursement of monies entrusted to ministers of 
religion and to a host of charitable and philanthropic institutions, 
all of which submit their accounts for scrutiny ; (3) private charity 
in individual cases. Hence, we see, the part played by the clergy 
is not excessively large. 

Another illustration may be giVen from theft: the law of the 
Qur’an is (Bur. 5 Maidah , 52) that a thief must suffer the amputa¬ 
tion of his hand. But there are many degrees of criminality in 
theft, which cannot all be covered by any single law that ever 
existed, divine or human ; and it is accordingly here that the part 
of the ruler comes in, who must decide every case upon its merits. 
There can be no absolute rule to meet all possible instances. So, 
too, with the law of inheritance, etc. 

Another evil result of the ‘ politico-religious ’ constitution of 
Islam, and its making no distinction between civil and religious 
offences, rigorously punishing both alike, is that it often leads to 
hypocrisy. E.y., a Muslim does not wish to fast during Ramazan, 
but, afraid of punishment, such as perhaps being sent about the 
town on a donkey, with its tail in his hand, he feels compelled to 
observe the fast, which thus becomes to him no longer a religious 
observance, but a hypocritical yielding to the fear of man. Similarly, 
a Muslim may wish to change his religion, but out of fear of the 
death penalty with which he will bo threatened if he does so, he 
remains outwardly a Muhammadan, though in his heart he adheres 
to another religion. This again is hypocrisy. * 

(ii.) Further, a re relation from God is not needed for the regulation 
of matters sock as these. They are not in the region of abstract things, 
but within the domain of perception. In early times, such as the 
age of Moses, when mankind were rude and uncivilized, some 
divine guidance was needed to mark out the lines on which the 
performance of rights and duties should proceed, and their violation 
be punished. Thus in the Pentateuch laws are to be found, 
relating to inheritance, theft, murder, adultery, retaliation, etc. 
There is no longer any need for a special revelation of God’s will in 
these matters. Rulers have their ministers and counsellors to 
assist them, if necessary, in their decisions, European nations are 
all under constitutional laws, and order and justice prevail there. 

(h) The sopposed, deficiency of Christianity in religious ordinames 
and precepts.—Ansirer (i.). For the sake of argument we grant 
for the moment that this is so, and that Christianity does not 
contain such commands. This much having been conceded, we 
must next proceed to inquire, What is the object of religion ? In 
religion there are two kinds of commands, those which are external 
* Food for Reflection, by ‘Abd Tsn, pp. 74, 75. 
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and particular (jnz'i) such as many of those in the Taurat, and 
those which are fundamental ( usul-i-ahkam) and spiritual. The 
main object and purpose of religion is to secure obedience to the 
latter, in order that good conduct and character may be the result; 
and the only use of the former is as aids to the attainment of 
spiritual worship and obedience. 

Judged by this rule and standard, the Christian religion is 
more perfect than any other, because it contains the fundamental, 
spiritual commands of God in greater fulness than any other 
religion; <?.</., it enjoins holiness, purity, the fear and love of God, 
love to man, trutli-speaking, obedience to the ‘ will of God.* 
These tilings, and only these, are the aim and object of outward 
ordinances. Thus, e.g.> ceremonial prayer (namaz) is of no value, 
unless leading up to, and accompanied by, a righteous life, which 
is the object of prayer. 

In Christianity the absence of a multiplicity of rules for life 
and conduct is far more than counter-balanced by the spiritual 
and comprehensive nature of the commands we have. Thus we 
are commanded to 1 do the will of God from the heart * (Eph. vi. 
6), following the spirit and example of our Master, Who said, 

‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me 1 (St. John iv. 34). 
The ‘ whole duty of man' is summed up by the Lord Jesus Christ 
under the two great precepts of the Mosaic Law—love to God and 
love to our neighbour (St. Matt. xxii. 37-40; cp. the ‘ Golden 
Rule * of St. Matt. vii. 12). 

Illustration, from father and son. A young man may literally 
obey all the positive commands of his father, and yet bo a very 
bad son, constantly causing him anxiety and vexation. A really 
good son, however, not only obeys his father’s express commands, 
but also makes his unexpressed wishes the rule of all his conduct 
and behaviour; who in every case of doubt asks himself, * What 
would my father wish me to do in these circumstances ? * and 
acts accordingly. Thus a man may perform all the outward 
duties and ordinances of religion, and yet be at heart a very 
bad man. 

This entirely accords with the teaching of the Qur’an, which 
says, ‘ Verily the most honourable of you, in the sight of God, is 
the most pious of you ’ (Sur. 49 Hvjurat , 13). 

(ii.) Or we may deny our opponent’s assertion, that the 
Christian religion is imperfect, as containing no commands. On 
the contrary, we have many commands of both classes, external 
and spiritual; and to deny this is to show a culpable ignorance, 
both of the Taurat and the Gospel. We Christians accept the 
Taurat, and therein we find many external laws and ordinances. 
Why they are not now binding on Christians is a different 
question. But the fact remains that we have them. As for the 
other class of commands, the moral and spiritual, you will find 
them in the Taurat, as Ex. xx. 1-17, and still more abundantly in 
the New Testament, as St. Matt, v.,21-48; vi. 1-21, 31 ad Jin.; 

z 
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Rom. xii.; xiii. 1-8; 1 Cor. xiii. 1-10; Eph. v. 1-21; Col. iii. 
passim ; iv. 1. (Pfander’s Mizanu'1-Haqq , Eng. tr., p. 34.) 

(iii.) It does not seem to be a right thing to accuse the gifts 
and grace of God of imperfection. Whatever God {fives is perfect. 

(iv.) It remains to consider the supposed deficiency of Christi¬ 
anity in the matter of commands, with reference to tlie c eight 
obligatory duties (; wajibat ) of Islam, the non-observance of which 
constitutes sin. Some of the latter the present writer has not 
heard actually brought forward to support the Muhammadan 
contention. But they are briefly noticed below, to make the 
treatment of the subject more complete. 

(1) Ceremonial prayer {namaz). This is the point most com¬ 
monly alleged by Muhammadans to show the poverty of Christi¬ 
anity. It cannot be denied that only too often there are ostensible 
grounds for making this objection, and constituting it a serious 
reproach against Christians. 

Answer. —(i.) The difference is one of form and name. As yoi ^ 
Muhammadans have your private and ceremonial prayers, so th€ 
duty of prayer, both in public and private, is emphatically enjoined 
by the Christian religion. In both cases the object is to draw 
near to God. This is in no sense peculiar to Islam. All the 
great religions of the world recognize the duty of prayer, and 
prescribe methods for its performance. 

(ii.) Prayer from the heart is the only land deserving of the name . 
To think it necessary to pray in one particular direction and not 
in another, as though God were present in one place and not in 
another, is to treat Him as though he were a creature, which is 
blasphemy ( lcvfr ). Prayer should concern the heart, not the 

limbs. We may compare what the Sufis say: l lman Hharat asf 
az iqrar-i-bih lisan, tea iasdiq-i-bih janan , ira < amal-i-bih arkan 
i.e. By faith is denoted confession with the tongue, the belief of 
the heart and outward (lit. with the limbs) action. 

(2) Fasting. — Answer. The object of fasting is not simply 
hunger. The beasts of the field suffer much from hunger; but 
we cannot say they fast. The real object of fasting is the purifica¬ 
tion of the body and all its members from sin. To this end, 
fasting was enjoined upon Muhammadans to be both an outward 
sign of repentance and a helpful discipline towards amendment of 
life. Our Christian fasting is of this spiritual kind. 

(3) Pilgrimage. — Answer, (i.) This is easily answered. Yon 
take a long journey for the sake of circumainbulation round a 
building made of mud. We Christians believe that those who go 
to the House of God, wherever it may be, and worship truly, 
receive the Holy Spirit to dwell in their hearts, 

(ii.) In those old days travelling was not easy. The object of 
the command to go on pilgrimage was to induce people to take 
trouble and travel, instead of remaining at ease at home, in order 
that they might become experienced and well-informed. 

(4) and (5) Alms. These are of two kinds, alms in general, and 
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the legal alms. This latter embraces the Jchums , or fifth given to 
Sayids, and the zakat, of one-tenth given for the poor. 

Answer. —Here, too, as in the case of prayer, the difference 
between the two religions is one of name. Christianity, just as 
much* as Islam, recognizes the duty of succouring the poor and 
needy. 

(6) Religious war (jihad) and slaughter of infidels. 

Answer. —(i.) This is obviously not so deserving of praise as 
the other duties above mentioned, since it involves shedding the 
blood of our fellows-creatures. 

(ii.) We Christians have a better * jihad * viz. the warfare with 
ourselves—with our fallen and corrupt natures. 

(iii.) The followers of Christ are bidden to love all men, even 
their enemies; it is partly on this account that His religion 
has spread abroad so widely in the world. 

(7) and (8) Commands mid prohibitions —commands to do what 
is good (amr-i-hi/< mn*riif) and prohibitions against doing what is 
had ( nahy-i-az muulcar ). 

Answer. —Both of these are found in the Christian religion. 4 


(C) Christianity and Islam in Conflict as Rival Systems. 

‘ Christian Peoples: 

‘ The hour is come to listen to us. The hatred of Islam against Europe 
is irreconcilable. After ages of efforts for a mutual understanding, we arrive 
at this decisive result: that we hold you in horror more than at any other 
epoch of our history. 

* Understand, then, able men of Europe, a Christian, whatever otherwise 
may be his position, by the sole fact that he is a Christian, appears to us a 
blind man who has completely lost the dignity of man.’— he Missionnaire , 
quoted in Missionary Review of the World , Mar., 1904, p. 284. 

* We have not forgotten the Crusades. They continue to-day under forms 
a hundred times more accursed. You have combated and humiliated us by 
all the means at your disposal. You have at all the points of the globe 
caused the frontiers of Islam to recede, and by your diplomats as well as by 
your missionaries you seek constantly to break asunder that which remains of 
us.’—16., p. 235.* 

4 With apparent friendliness,’ wrote the Rev. Ruttonji Nowroji, ‘a Muham¬ 
madan said to me, 44 Oh, Padri Sahib, you will be burnt with hell-fire, and I 
shall look on with great delight.” 44 Will you ? ” said I. “ Then, friend, let me 
tell you that I would be sorry if there was the slightest injury that you were 
to suffer from. See the vast difference between Christianity and Muham¬ 
madanism 1 You are ready to rejoice at calamity, whereas a Christian will 
mourn over it. Which of the two religions is capable of softening the heart, 
and proceeds from God, Who is full of tender mercy and compassion ? ”* 
— C.M.S. Report , 1895-90, p. 243.f 

* This and the previous extract are from the introduction to a proclama¬ 
tion by a Sheikh of Baghdad, a member of a ‘Holy League of Muham¬ 
madanism.’ The first shows in its true colours the religious, and the second 
the political hostility of genuine Islam. 

f Christians have not been guiltless of indulging similar anticipations. 

‘ The strains of this Psalm [cix., 4 the last of the Psalms of Imprecation ’] 
are strains which have lingered even in the Christian Church, not softened by 
the meekness and gentleness of Chris*t.” Let any one read the closing 
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4 1 am more and more appalled,’ wrote Mr. (afterwards Bishop) French, 
‘at the hostility and decided antipathy of Islam, falsely so called, to the 
Gospel, and the strong position they take up on a foundation so utterly weak 
and hollow.*— Life, I. p. 145. 

The attitude of Islam towards Christianity to be considered in 
this and the following section is different from those already 
discussed. Islam has been seen ready to extend a sympathetic 
hand to Christianity, as not being essentially different from itself, 
or, if adopting a critical attitude, not going beyond the bounds of 
what may be called justifiable criticism, albeit it springs from 
ignorance and prejudice. In the present section we shall see 
indications of a spirit of hostility aroused by what is felt to be a 
conflict with a formidable rival. We shall find certain charges 
made against Christianity, some of which are decidedly curious, 
and we shall occasionally hear the boastful assertion of a proud 
confidence in Islam. Then in the following section the grave 
condemnation of Christianity as unfaithful and unblest will have 
to be confronted and confuted. After which, as forming an appro¬ 
priate conclusion to the present branch of the subject, we must 
consider Christianity as a system placed upon its defence, and 
what answers suited to Muhammadan minds may be given, when 
the Christian is asked 4 a reason concerning the hope ’ that is in 
him (1 Pet. iii. 15). 

(jr) Christian missionaries to Muhammadans are accused of per re rt- 
intj people ,—A serious charge, indeed, if there is any ground for it! 

Answer, —(i.) The same might be said of any teacher who tries 
to set before another the doctrines of his own religion. 

(ii.) No personal advantage is derived by the missionary. 
(This is a very strong and suitable argument.) 

If a man who invites people to embrace another religion 
derives some personal benefit from his proselytism, we are justified 
in saying he is a deceiver. Thus, if a prophet derives some 
worldly advantage from his prophetic office and mission, we shall 
naturally entertain and utter such opinions about him. But if, on 
the other hand, the prophet or preacher makes no gain and 


passage of Tertullian’s treatise, De Spectaculis , in which he does not hesitate 
to speak of tho joy and exultation with which, at the day of judgment, he 
shall look upon the agonies of the damned, of the delight with which he shall 
see the kings of the earth, and the rulers who persecuted the Name of the 
Lord, melting in flames fiercer than those which they lighted for the 
Christians, philosophers burning with their disciples, tragic actors shrieking 
with real pain, the oharioteer red upon his fiery wheel, and the wrestler 
tossing in the flames, till the fierce invective ends in a perfect shout of 
triumph as he thinks of the grandeur of the spectacle. Let any one, I say, 
read passages such as this, let him remember how long it was held a sacred 
duty by Christian Fathers and Bishops to persecute, and then let him pause 
before he passes a too sweeping judgment on 44 the fierce vindictiveness ” of 
the Jew.’—Perowne, The Book of Psalms , Introd. to Ps. cix. 

The difference is, that whereas the Muhammadan utterance breathes the 
genuine spirit of Islam, the words of the Christian are utterly opposed to the 
mind and teaching of Christ. 
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secures no advantages for himself, we shall believe that his action 
proceeds from pure goodwill towards men and the desire to benefit 
them. 

Apply this principle to the missionary. For what reason, or 
in hope of what advantage to himself, does he seek to persuade 
men? (a) If it were for a temporal or pecuniary gain , such as 
receiving money from the converts, it would be a fair accusation 
to call him a perverter. But if he obviously does it for God’s sake, 
because he believes he is in possession of the true religion and is 
bound to proclaim it to others, in order to save his fellow-creatures 
from destruction, that is a very different matter. ( b) And, again, 
what difference trill it make to the missionary himself in God’s sight, 
whether all the world become, let us say, Christian priests, or all 
become Muhammadans ? whether men choose the way of truth 
or of error ? * No burdened soul shall bear the burden of another,’ 
says the Qur’an (Sur. 6 An i am i 164). The degree of favour and 
acceptance with God which he himself enjoys remains unaffected. 

(iii.) Proofs are required for this assertion. Those who make it 
should he prepared to support it by proper auguments. All men, 
of course, arc naturally pleased with their own religion in accord¬ 
ance with the verse of the Qur’an (Sur. 23 Mn'mnnn , 55), * But 
men have rent the affair of their religion into various sects: every 
part rejoiceth in that which they follow.’ The teaching which the 
missionary brings is not his own, but that of Christ and His holy 
Apostles. He honestly believes it to be the truth of God’s Word. 
If you consider the missionary—me or any other—not to be in 
possession of the truth but walking in paths of error, you ought 
to show us our dangerous position and prove to us our mistake. 

(iv.) Duty to one’s fellow-men requires from him who possesses 
the knowledge of what he believes to be the truth, that he should 
impart it to others. Sin is unhappily prevalent in the world, and 
as all men are sinners they are in danger of eternal punishment. 
The reason why missionaries take the trouble to come and speak 
to you is this, that in God’s Word they find a remedy for this 
terrible disease of sin, which they believe to be most excellent—a 
remedy tried and proved and never known to fail if properly used, 
which they consider it their bounden duty to bring to your know¬ 
ledge. You are free to accept it or not, as you please. No force 
is used to compel you. The missionary regards it only as his 
duty and privilege to lovingly tell you the good news of this 
precious remedy, and persuade you that you stand in need of it, 
and will be wise to accept it. 

Illustrations .— (a) A benevolent Government does not wish to 
see its subjects decimated by plague. Hence it distributes 
medicine to the sick, and uses every possible means to stamp it out, 
although ignorant people may not appreciate the kind intentions 
of the Government, but may object and resist, and even kill some 
of its officers. In spite of this the duty of the Government 
remains the same. 
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(b) A European doctor thinks himself bound in honour to 
give to the world for the benefit of all any discovery he may make 
for relieving suffering or promoting the recovery of the sick, and 
not to keep it to himself for his own pecuniary advantage. 

(c) The following is a still more elaborate illustration suggested 
by a Persian. A traveller going along a lonely road through a 
barren and uninhabited country, sees a ravenous wild beast 
crouching behind a rock, and ready to spring out upon him. He 
at once turns back and saves his life. As he is returning, he meets 
a man, an entire stranger to him, whom he has never so much as 
seen or spoken to before. The human nature within him is 
stirred to a fervour of compassion at the thought of the peril into 
which this unknown stranger is unwittingly running, and he 
entreats him to turn back. He is under a necessity to act in this 
way, and cannot do otherwise ; and that, not for the sake of any 
advantage accruing to himself, but simply at the dictates of human 
fellow-feeling. He has saved his own life. What difference will 
it make to him whether the other goes on and perishes, or returns 
and escapes the danger? And yet he feels that if he does not 
earnestly warn him, blood-guiltiness will rest upon him. To this 
effect is the verse of the philosophers, which says, 1 If I see that 
there is a blind man and a well—if I sit silent, it is a sin.’ * 

The fellow-feeling and fellowship which binds the human 
race together will not allow a man worthy of the name to remain 
unmoved and inactive in the presence of the danger or peril of 
his fellow-men ; | constitution and natural instinct urge him to 
give warning of the risk that is being incurred, although the 
matter does not concern him in any shape or way. Man should 
not be inferior in this respect to the ant. Those wonderful little 
creatures tell each other of matters of common advantage or 
danger, and by their movements or their pauses, instead of words, 
convey the necessary information. Thus an ant which finds a 
lump of sugar will go and find another ant and bring him to it, 
and in like manner one ant will warn another of water or other 
dangers. 

(v.) The teaching given is good. We can exercise our own 
judgment and common sense here, and see for ourselves what is 

* Gar blnam kih nabina-o chfih ast, 

Agar khamush bi-nishinam, gunfili ast.— Gnlistiin , Bk. i. 

I owe this and the following reference to the Gulistdn to the Rev. H. G. 
Grey, late Principal of WyclifEe Hall, Oxford. 

f As the poet Sa‘di says: 

Mankind are members one of another, 

Sprung by creation from one common origin: 

When the course of the world afflicts one member, 

The other members remain not at rest. 

Ban! adam a'za-ye ek-digar and, 

Kih dar afrinish az ek jauhar and : 

Chu *uzw-i bih dard awarad ruzigar, 

Dlgar ‘uzwha-ra n t a-manad qarfir.— Gulistan, Bk. i. 
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the nature of the teaching given. The missionary, on his part, 
too, is not one who cannot distinguish between right and wrong. 
He does not invite or exhort people to what is obviously bad, as 
lying, etc., but to that which is good. That the teaching given is 
good cannot be denied; and therefore it is impossible to say that 
the teachers are deceivers and lead people astray. 

(vi.) The life of the teachers. A man is known by his deeds, 
as a tree is known by its fruit. If you see good deeds proceeding 
from them, you are right to regard their teaching, which produces 
such fruit in their own lives, as itself also of excellent character 
and not calculated to deceive men. 

(vii.) The lives of the converts. The life and actions of those 
who accept the missionary’s teaching are better than they were 
before. Now, if the teaching imparted were false, leading men 
into paths of error, the effect on those who embraced it would be 
of a correspondingly corrupt character; there would be seen in 
them a manifest deterioration and they would become worse men 
than before. 

(viii.) The spread of the Christian faith. We draw the same 
conclusions from the success of the efforts of the missionaries to 
propagate the Christian religion. If they had been false deceivers, 
their craft and error would long ago have been detected, and 
people would soon have left them. But, on the contrary, the 
opposite of this is the fact. 

(b) Muhammadans sometimes say, that many Christiana realhy 
believe the truth of Islam , but through obstinate bigotry deng it. A 
friend tells me he has actually heard a Muhammadan say, that 
Christians have adopted all the commands of the Qur’an, and yet 
through prejudice they will not become Muslims. 

Answer* —This is simply incredible. If I, or any other 
Christian, really believe in Islam, my eternal happiness is at 
stake if I do not openly profess it; how then is it conceivable 
that I should deny it ? Will a man be so foolish as to refuse the 
medicine on which his health and life depend ? 

(c) Christianity is alleged to have defrauded Islam of its good things , 
and appropriated them to itself. The foundation of this strange 
notion may perhaps be conjectured to be the allegation made 
against Christians (see (B), 2), that they have 4 no commands.’ 

Thus, for instance, a Persian Prince remarked in conversation 
that we Christians had deprived them of many of their good 
things and taken them to Europe. When asked for an instance, 
he gave speaking the truth. 

At first sight one might be excused for supposing that so 
curious a charge was not made seriously. But this did not seem 
to be the case; and the writer has since been told, on first-rate 
native authority, that the accusation is a well-known one, and 
that Muhammadans assert that they themselves have forsaken 
these good things, such as truth-speaking, and that we Christians 
have stolen them from them. , 
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Answer. —(i.) This imputation implies one of two things : [a) 
either that Christians had not these things in their own religion, 
and, therefore, wrongfully took them from Islam, which is the 
proper meaning of theft. But this is not the case, as we have 
this and other commands in Christianity. ( b) Or else it implies 
that Islam has such commands and does not practise them, while 
Christians both possess them and obey them. 

(ii.) There is truth everywhere , in a greater or less degree. But 
it is more manifest and more abundant where there is a suitable 
place and abode for it. Thus the sun shines everywhere, but move 
brightly on a white ground, or a polished surface. Again, remark¬ 
able growth and fertility argue natural adaptation. Truth-speaking 
and other virtues flourish so well in the congenial soil of Christi¬ 
anity that we must suppose them to be a native growth and not 
a foreign importation. 

People everywhere know that truthfulness, justice, mercy, and 
the worship of God are good. But there is a great deal of differ¬ 
ence among people, of whom some practise these things more 
than others, because of diversities of capacity and inclination. 

(iii.) All the great religions of the world have such commands. 
The point of difference is in the amount of power they respectively 
give to obey them. Christ by His life in us and His indwelling 
Spirit gives to those who truly believe in Him the power to obey 
His commands, which is the distinguishing mark of Christianity 
as compared with other religions. 

(iv.) Granting the assertion for the moment that Christians 
have derived these virtues from Islam, does that make Islam 
any poorer? Does lighting one candle from another put the 
first out ? 

(ft) A Muhammadan wit! sometimes positively declare his firm 
belief in Islam or in the miracles by which it is supposed to be attested . 
Answer. —(i.) Your firm belief and positive assurance (yaqln) is 
no proof of the truth of these things. Yaqln is of two kinds, 
according to the facts (mutabiq-i-ba wdqtfah), or the reverse. 
The first constitutes knowledge (‘dm), the second ignorance (Jahl), 
as if a man should say at noon, ‘ I am quite sure it is night.’ He 
may fully believe what he says, but the only thing proved by his 
assertion is his ignorance—the offspring in this case of insanity or 
blindness. 

(ii.) If certainty of belief is enough for you, it is in like manner 
sufficient for all others to whatever religion they may belong, who 
are no doubt equally with yourself convinced and positive of the 
truth of their respective religions. 

(iii.) No doubt you believe this. I am equally convinced of 
the opposite. Both these ‘ yaqlns ’ are equally good or equally 
valueless. Till proof is brought forward, one ‘ yaqln' is as good 
as another. 
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(D) Christianity condemned. 

1. As unfaithful in practice to revealed truth. -(1) Islam 
and Judaism made by Muhammadans the test of Christianity .—Apart 
from* the charges of corruption brought against the Christian 
Scriptures on the score of their contents ( vid . Chap. I., C and D), 
other points of a more practical character are sometimes alleged 
by the Muhammadan to support his contention, that Christianity 
can no longer be regarded as faithful to Christ’s teaching. He 
observes certain differences in practice between the Christian on 
the one hand, and the Jew or himself, or both, on the other. 
Circumcision, for instance, binding on Jews and Muhammadans 
alike, is comparatively seldom practised among Christians, and 
when performed is devoid of any religious significance. Alcoholic 
liquor is indulged in by Christians, contrary to the teaching of 
Islam, and, as Muhammadans believe, of all the previous prophets. 
The command to observe the Sabbath was to be for all time (Ex. 
xxxi. 16) they say, yet Christians do not keep it (nor, for that 
matter, do Muhammadans either). And again, it is alleged that 
Christians pay no heed to the prohibition against eating the flesh 
of strangled animals (Acts xv. 29). 

Such objections would not be made unless Muhammadans 
were labouring under a gross want of acquaintance with the true 
nature of Christianity and its relationship to Judaism and Islam. 
Unhappily, this state of ignorance is one which they have 
deliberately and advisedly chosen. They believe that Muhammad, 
the last divinely commissioned prophet, now rightly claims the 
allegiance of all men, and the only exhibition of true religion on 
the face of the earth to-day is among the adherents of Islam. 
Jesus, they say, came for the Jews, and so Muhammadans have 
no particular concern with Him and no obligation to study His 
teaching, because they have a later revelation through Muhammad, 
the Seal of all the Prophets, who has told them all they need to 
know and observe. Hence the Muhammadan, in spite of his 
vaunted acceptance of Jesus, does not usually readTlie Scriptures 
or know anything of the distinctive truths of His religion. His 
oft asserted belief in 124,000 prophets has not led him to study 
such of their supposed writings as exist, nor accept the chain of 
Biblical testimony leading up to, and culminating in Christ. 

If the Christian religion, therefore, differs in any respect, 
either in doctrine or precept, from the Muhammadan, the latter 
being regarded as the final revelation of divine truth, the Muslim 
is only too ready to consider every such divergence as a clear 
evidence of* unfaithfulness or corruption; and every additional 
instance only serves to confirm the charge. If the Christian 
ventures to point to his New Testament, to show that he is loyal 
to what he finds written there, lie lays himself open to the retort 
that the very fountain of truth, as * he esteems it, has been 
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poisoned—that the Scriptures themselves have been corrupted, 
and are only a perverted version of the true Gospel which Jesus 
took up with Him into heaven. 

In this way the question at issue is prejudged, and instead of 
saying, Let us hear what you have to say in support of your views 
and judge of their truth or falsity therefrom, the Muhammadan 
virtually says, Your religion cannot be true because, contrary to 
its predecessor or successor, it contains or omits such and such 
things. His attitude towards everything that differs from his own 
belief and practice, if we oxcept some few of the external ordin¬ 
ances of Islam, is that it must necessarily be wrong. In a word 
he begs the question. 

(2) GeneraI answers bo suck attacks. Before examining the 
particular chargos brought forward by Muhammadans, we may 
first explain in general some of the ways in which these attacks 
may be met:— 

(i.) The question may be referred to the Holy Books, in some 
such way as this— 

(a) The question really turns upon the genuineness of our Christian 
Scriptures. These objections of yours are only allowable, if you 
can show that the practical corruptions you allege against the 
Christians are contrary to the teaching of the Injll, or of the Injll 
and the Taurfit. Now we confidently assert that these sacred 
Scriptures cannot be corrupted, because they have come from God. 
If you, however, aver the contrary and assert that they have been 
corrupted, we challenge you to prove it. And if you cannot do so, 
and if it is shown that we are obedient to their teaching, your 
case falls to the ground. 

(/>) Your charges really rest upon supposed differences between the 
Infil and the Qur'an. Here, again, we have the stronger case. 
For we both acknowledge the Injll, while only Muhammadans 
accept the Qur’an; and your Qur’an is a subject of debate and 
discussion between us and you. Our case, consequently, has the 
support of a sacred book to which we both subscribe, while your 
contentions rest upon the testimony of one which, as Christians, 
we do not accept. Any discrepancy, therefore, between the two 
throws more doubt on the Qur’an than on the Gospel. 

(ii.) If we have broken and are breaking the commandments of 
the true religion, on whom do you lay the blame, on Jesus or on 
us? Have we broken them, or did Jesus do so? There can be 
no third alternative. 

(a) If it had been we who set at naught these ordinances, you 
might rightly make this a ground of objection. Take the observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath as an instance. When you turn to the Gospel 
narrative, you find that it was not the followers of Jelhs but Jesus 
Himself who was accused by the Jews of breaking the Sabbath 
day (e.g. St. John v. 10, 11, 18). Further, with reference to the 
other points on which you lay so much stress, if these had been 
necessary, definite commands jvould have been given us with 
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reference to them, and if we had not obeyed them after receiving 
them, we should have been guilty of disobedience to God’s Law. 
But that they are not of supreme importance, and therefore have 
not been given, is shown by the fact that when Jesus was asked 
on one occasion how eternal life might be obtained (St. Matt. xix. 
16) He did not lay down commandments about such things as 
these, but inculcated the precepts of the moral law (vers. 18, 19) 
and practical charity (ver. 21), which we, therefore, see are of the 
essence of the Gospel. 

(b) But if it was not ice, but Jesus Who broke these commands , it 
is evident that no objection can be raised against Him, Who was 
so great a prophet, as we both allow—the Word of God and a 
Spirit from Him. In these, as in all other matters, we must 
follow His teaching without question or dispute, and obey His 
commandments. Thus, and thus only shall we be His true 
disciples, and through the knowledge of the truth escape the 
bondage of error (St. John viii. 31, 32, a very pertinent text for 
Muhammadans, who, like ‘those Jews which had believed Him,’ 
profess to accept Jesus, though only as a prophet). 

(iii.) These points to which you take exception are only of 
secondary, not of primary importance. These commands belong 
to the particular ordinances ( juzwlgat ), not to the fundamental 
precepts (i usul-i-ahlcam ) of religion. (This is a commonly received 
opinion, which the Muhammadan will not venture to question, 
though he may sometimes find it convenient to ignore it, when 
making such attacks on Christianity as we are now considering.) 

The prophet’s work has to do with the essential principles of 
religion, e.g . the true knowledge of God, and obedience to Him, 
and not primarily with particular ordinances, such as those 
respecting circumcision, divorce, etc. (Cp. St. Luke xii. 14, ‘ Who 
made me a judge or a divider over you ? ’) Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, as the needs of the time required, they laid down suitable 
regulations for such matters as these also (/*.//. St. Matt. xix. 8, 

‘ Moses . . . suffered you . . . but from the beginning it hath 
not been so ’). 

When Jesus said, 1 one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law, till all things be accomplished ' (St. Matt. v. 18), 
He was referring to the great unalterable moral law, enshrined in 
the Ten Commandments of Moses, which are an essential part of 
the true religion. These cannot, and never will be altered in the 
least degree. We cannot conceive of a true Heaven-sent prophet 
coming and bidding men to commit murder or adultery, or to 
covet the property of others. But the secondary and particular 
commands of religion may be altered. * And we may, or may not 
be able to understand the reason for the change. 

* Thus it is said in the Traditions that the Apostles went through 
Palestine preaching, ‘and, according to the new revelation, permitting the 
eating of many things which had been prohibited to the sons of Israel.’—Weil, 
Legends, p. 229. 
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Illustrations. —(1) A doctor says, 4 Do not take poison.* But 
afterwards we see that he prescribes small doses of it in treating 
certain diseased conditions. Has he then acted contrary to his 
own dictum? No! because when he laid down the law that 
poison was not to be taken, he was giving a general direction 
(< bulcm-i-kulli ), and every general rule admits of exception in 
particular cases. If, on the contrary, he were to say, * Take 
poison,’ lie would stultify himself, through reversing his original 
rule by the introduction of another in direct opposition to it. 
(2) The remedies of doctors may be different, and yet directed to 
the same end and suitable to the case. 

(iv.) Objections such as these might be raised, not only with 
reference to these few points, but with regard to the non-observance 
by Christians of the whole of the ceremonial Law of Moses. And 
here we have the advantage of being able to refer direct to the 
teaching of Jesus Himself on this very point. He tells us 
expressly that He 4 came not to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (St. Matt, 
v. 17). He came not to break and abolish these commands, but 
to perfect them by filling in the picture of which they are but 
the rough sketch, by unveiling the substance of which they are 
only the slmdow, and by revealing, through His own teaching and 
that of the inspired writers of the New Testament, the truths 
themselves of which those were but outlines and fore-shadowings. 
The discovery of a better road naturally and inevitably results in 
the abandonment of the worse. The man who gives me a golden 
coin for my silver one has not cheated, but enriched me. 

Illustrations .—In former times people used to boil quinine 
bark, or that of the willow, and give the decoction to patients 
suffering from fever. Now they commonly use the various 
pharmaceutical preparations of quinine, because of their acknow¬ 
ledged superiority. A similar illustration may be drawn from the 
use of tallow and composite candles, and naphtha. Both the latter 
are superior to the former, and being consequently preferred to it 
have very largely taken its place. 

Bishop Wordsworth thus explains the 4 fulfilling ’ of St. Matt, 
v. 17— 


Christ fulfilled the Law and the Prophets, by obedience, by accomplish¬ 
ment of types, ceremonies, rites, and prophecies, and by explaining, 
spiritualizing, elevating, enlarging, and perfecting the moral law, by 
writing it on the hearty and by giving grace to obey it, as well as an 
example of obedience; by taking away its curse ; and by the doctrine of 
free .justification by faith in Himself, which the Law prefigured and 
anticipated, but could not give. ... He fulfilled the Law, as a painter 
fills up a cartoon. (Theophyl.) 

(3) We must now proceed to the consideration of particular 
points. 

§ 1. The Sabbath .—The text commonly adduced by Muham¬ 
madans to prove that Christian^ are in error in not observing the 
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Sabbath is Ex. xxxi. 16, ‘for a perpetual covenant.’ We may 
meet the attack in the following ways :— 

(i.) The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath (St. Mark ii. 28; 
St. Luke vi. 5), as He Himself says. He has therefore the right 
in reference to it to order or to forbid. Cannot the owner of a 
thing do what he likes with his own ? Who shall forbid the owner 
of this room breaking the windows, if he is so minded ? (This is 
a strong and forcible answer.) In another form it may be put as 
follows, provided that the ground has been so prepared, that the 
use of the title, Son of God, will not raise immediate objection. 
Thus: ‘ Not only does Christ Himself declare that He is Lord of 
the Sabbath; but in virtue of His being Son of God: (Ibnu'If ah), 
He is not only Lord of that, but of everything else, and therefore 
has absolute right to command or refrain from commanding.’ 
This line of argument is equally applicable to the cases of circum¬ 
cision and eating the flesh of strangled animals. 

(ii.} This is one of the external ceremonial commandments; and 
there is no objection to the abolition of one of these, if another 
lie substituted in its place. There is no reasonable ground for 
exception to be taken, because the ordinance of keeping holy one 
day in seven has been transferred from the seventh to the first 
day of the week—the observance of Sunday substituted for that 
of the Sabbath. 4 We celebrate with joy the eighth day—that is 
the first day of the week—on which Jesus rose from the dead ’ 
( tip. of Barnabas)* 

1 The Christian day is to be subrogated into the place of the 
Jews’ day: the Resurrection of Christ and the redemption of man 
was a greater blessing than to create him ’ (Jeremy Taylor). 

(iii.) Is the command in Ex. xxxi. 1(5 of (a) special or of (b) 
universal application I 

(a) If the former, then it applies to the Jews, and to none but 
them. 

(b) If the latter, why do Muhammadans not observe it ? And 
why did Muhammad change a ‘ perpetual ’ commandment of God ? 
(But see Sur. 16, Naht, 125, ‘ The Sabbath was only appointed 
unto those who differed with their prophet concerning it,’ and 
Sale’s note, where the verse is explained to mean, that the strict 
observance of the Sabbath was enjoined upon the Jews, because 
they refused to keep Friday as commanded by Moses—of all of 
which, it need scarcely be pointed out, there is not a trace in the 
Pentateuch.) 

§ 2. Circumcision. —The opinions of Muhammadans as to the 
origin of circumcision will enable us the better to understand the 
importance they attach to it, even for Christians. The rite is 
commonly supposed to date from the time of Abraham. According 
to some Muhammadan doctors, Adam, Moses, Solomon, Jesus and 
Muhammad were among the seventeen prophets who were bom 

* Quoted by Dean Spence in his Sermon on ‘ The Sabbath ’ in Voices and 
Silences. M 
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circumcised.* In the Gospel of Barnabas f a different account of 
the origin of circumcision is put into the mouth of Jesus. He 
there speaks in the strongest terms of its necessity, and attributes 
the practice to Adam, who was instructed by Gabriel to fulfil in 
this manner the oath he had sworn that he would cut his flpsh in 
atonement for his fall. In the same way, therefore, that all man¬ 
kind inherit Adam’s sinful nature, they are one and all supposed 
to be involved by reason of his oath in the obligation to receive the 
rite of circumcision. 

The following is an example of the manner in which the 
question may be raised. A colporteur, itinerating in Persia, was 
hospitably received and housed in a certain village by the owner 
of the'place, who happened to be there at the time. 4 In the even¬ 
ing,’ writes the colporteur, ‘ a large crowd gathered, and we had 
long public discussions and arguments about religion. For 
instance, they said that Christians ought to be circumcised, as 
Christ Himself was.’ t 

Here it may be sufficient to answer, as in the preceding case, 
that circumcision is one of the external ordinances, and that if 
another be substituted for it, there is no ground for objection to 
its abolition. In the present case, circumcision was the initiatory 
rite for admission into the Jewish Church, just as baptism is for 
the Christian. On the authority of Christ, and by His command, 
the latter has rightly taken the place of the former. 

Jf it appears desirable to give a fuller answer, it may be pointed 
out (i.) That Christ has nowhere commanded us to practise the rite 
of circumcision; 

(ii.) That the Apostles and Elders of the Christian Church 
decided that it was not necessary for Gentile converts to the Christian 
faith (Acts xv. 1, 19, 20); 

(iii.) That it was the siyn and seal of the Old Covenant: Gen. 
xvii. 10 (cp. Acts vii. 8; Rom. iv. 11); Lev. xii. 3 (cp. St. John 
vii. 22). 

In its place baptism is now the appointed sign of the New 
Covenant, which God has made with mankind through Christ: 
St. Matt, xxviii. 19; St. Mark xvi. 16; cp. Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16. 
The former sign is worthless for those who have by baptism 
accepted the later covenant with God through Christ: Gal. v. 2, 
6; vi. 16. 

§ 3. JF«w*.§ The use of wine, like the other points discussed, 
may be treated as one of the non-essentials of true religion, or as 
depending on the genuineness and freedom from corruption of 

* Hughes, Diet . of Islam , s.v. ‘ Circumcision.* 

t The following account is taken from the Oxford edition, of which by 
the courtesy of Canon Bagg and the authorities of the Clarendon Press I 
have been permitted to read some of the proofs. 

X B. & F. Bible Society’s Deport, 1902, p. 198. 

§ Cp. Ch. I., E, 3, the use of wine hy the prophets, which is some¬ 
times pointed to by the Muhammadan as a proof of the corruption of the 
Scriptures. « 
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the Scriptures. See (2) (i.) [a). Or the following lines of 
argument may be used:— 

(i.) That wine has not always been unlawful and forbidden, as 
Muhammadans suppose, is clear from— 

(a) The Old and New Testaments, where its use is often 
mentioned. 

(b) Muhammadan tradition. 4 Several stories have been told 
as the occasion of Muhammad’s prohibiting the drinking of wine,’ 
says Sale in his Preliminary Discourse . He quotes one of these 
in his note on Sur. 4 Nisa , 42, which tells how a 4 shameful 
blunder ’ was made by a Muslim when reciting a passage from the 
Qur’an, while under the influence of drink. Another instance is 
quoted in Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam , s.v. * Wine.* Muhammad, it 
is said, on one occasion blessed wine after observing its cheering, 
convivial effects upon the company at a marriage feast. But on 
visiting the house next day, ‘ he beheld another face of things, as 
gore-blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, foot, and other 
limbs dismembered,’ which were the* results of the maddening 
effect of the liquor. Accordingly, 4 he turned his former blessing 
into a curse, and forbade wine ever after to all his disciples.’ 
Yet another explanation is given in the following verse of ‘Umar 
Khayyam:— 

A certain Arab hamstrung Sfilih’s she-camel: 

Our prophet made wine unlawful for him.* 

(t*) The Qur’an. Sur. 2 Baqarah , 218, 4 They will ask thee 
concerning wine.’ The question would not have been raised if 
wine had always been unlawful. 

(ii.) If wine had originally been unlawful in the Jewish and 
Christian religions, and afterwards by a common consent made 
lawful, it is impossible but that some at least would have been 
found, who would still have declared it to be unlawful. 

(iii.) In this mailer aw Christians regard the teaching of the Qur'an 
as erroneous , because contrary to that of the previous Scriptures. 

If desired to press the attack further, it may be added:— 
Similarly erroneous, too, is the teaching of the Qur’an about 
pardon and repentance. See Sur. 2 Baqarah , 161; 4 Nisd\ 15 ; 
25 Furqan , 71. It is quite contrary to the teaching of the Gospel 
to imagine that merely saying 4 1 repent,’ or the shedding of a 
few tears will procure pardon. Such an easy way of obtaining 
forgiveness for sin lessens the fear of God and hell and the sense 
of the guilt of sin, and thus actually becomes a cause and 
encouragement thereto. We Christians make a similar objection 
to the command that unbelievers should be killed. The case of 
Moses and the Israelites cannot be made to countenance or 
extenuate this: for the inhabitants of Palestine were slain for 
their iniquities (Gen. xv. 10, 4 the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet 

* Shakhsi zi ‘Arab naqah-i-Salih pai kard : 

Paighambar-i-ma haraqp mai bar wai kard. 
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full'; Deut. ix. 5, (>, * Not for thy righteousness . . . but for the 
wickedness of these nations ...’). But the proper way of 
dealing with unbelievers is by producing conviction in order to 
bring them to a better mind. The results of such erroneous 
teaching are manifest in what you Muhammadans yourselves see 
and deplore in your midst—bad deeds, lying, hypocrisy, wdfnt of 
progress, cruelty, robbery and oppression. 

(iv.) There is no proof to he derived from the Qur'an , that the 
absence in the Injil of any prohibition against drinking wine 
constitutes a defect therein. 

(v.) The New Testament condemns the drunkard even more strong/// 
than the Qur'an does . The Gospel teaching condemns all excess 
of whatever kind, and in the most emphatic terms excludes 
drunkards from heaven (1 Cor. vi. 10). See there, in what 
miserable company of reprobates and sinners they find themselves 
inoluded. With this contrast the places in the Qur’an where wine 
is mentioned, and the sentence of the Law of Islam upon 
drunkards : 

(a) 1 O true believers, come not to prayers when ye are drunk, 
until ye understand what ye say ’ (Sur. 4 Nisa, 42). 

( h ) Wine is condemned as very sinful in Sur. 2 Baqarah , 218, 

‘ In both (wine and lots) there is great sin, and also some 
things of use unto men ; but their sinfulness is greater than their 
use.’ 

(c) The condemnation of wine is still stronger in Sur. 5 
Ma idahy 92, 93, *0 true believers, surely wine, and lots and 
images, and divining arrows are an abomination of the work of 
Satan ; therefore avoid them that ye may prosper. Satan seeketh 
to sow dissension and hatred among you by means of wine and 
lots, and to divert you from remembering God and from prayer: 
will ye not therefore abstain from them ? * 

Abu Hanlfali says that the prohibition against drinking wine 
is founded on the following precept of Muhammad: ‘ Whoever 
drinks wine, let him suffer correction by scourging as often as he 
drinks thereof.’ * According to the Law of Islam the extreme 
punishment for wine-drinking or drunkenness, between which no 
distinction is made, is only eighty lashes for a free man and forty 
for a slave.t—The Gospel came to perfect the Jews’ religion and 
all other religions, and contains commands superior to those of 
every other religion. 

(vi.) We admit that there are many Europeans, especially 
among the poorer classes in large cities, who in defiance of the 
precepts of the Christian religion drink to excess. But there are 
also many who never touch intoxicating liquors at all, and band 
themselves together in societies, the members of which both 
abstain themselves and do all they can to encourage others to do 
the same. In Muhammad’s time some even of the most respectable 

* Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. ‘ Wine/ 
t Id., ib. t s.v. i Drunkenness.’ 
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of the pagan Arabs abstained totally from wine because of its 
injurious effects, 4 or, more especially, from the fear of being led 
by it into the commission of foolish and degrading actions/* 
Most Europeans who use wine do so in moderation. Unhappily, 
Muhammadans, if they indulge in it, as a rule only drink in 
order to bring about a state of intoxication, and appreciate wine or 
spirits just in proportion to their inebriating effects. For such as 
these, absolute prohibition is the only remedy, which nevertheless 
many transgress. 

§ 4. Strangled Animals. —A pupil of the writer’s in Shiraz told 
him that it is commonly supposed that Christians eat the flesh of 
strangled animals, though forbidden to do so. This prohibition 
(Acts xv. 20), it may be explained, was given to the Gentile 
converts as a concession to Jewish feelings. The eating of the 
flesh of strangled animals, however, is not prohibited in so many 
words in the Pentateuch. But the Jews were strictly forbidden 
both from the time of Noah (Gen. ix. 4) and in the Law of Moses 
(e.g. Lev. xvii. 10) to eat blood. In the latter place (vers. 14 and 
11) the reason is given, viz. that the blood is the life, and the 
blood is devoted to God to make atonement on the altar. What 
then is the connexion between blood and the flesh of an animal 
that has been strangled? In the case of a strangled animal 
4 the blood is not allowed to issue from it when killed,’t and is 
therefore consumed when the flesh is eaten. The same com¬ 
mentator appositely quotes from Hooker ( Ser . iii. p. 619) the 
distinction he draws between positive and natural laws. The 
former, such as the 4 Church Constitutions concerning strangled 
and blood,' are of limited force and temporary application. But 
as regards the latter, 4 there is no person whom, nor time wherein, 
a law natural doth not bind.’ 

If this explanation does not satisfy, the following considerations 
may be urged:— 

(i.) As Christians, we have to do with Jesus , and obey Him in 
all that He commands us to observe. Our chief concern is with 
the Prophet Himself, ant. not in the first instance with His 
commands. The greater prophets came with books and changed 
the externals of religion. And if we accept the prophet, it follows 
as a matter of course that we are under an obligation to receive 
his teaching. Either you accept Jesus, or you do not. If you do 
not, you are unbelievers ; and if you do, of course you accept His 
teaching and commands. 

(ii.) In this particular matter, the slaughter of animals for food, 
we have no special commands from Jesus , and therefore regard it as 
our duty to kill animals for food in the most humane way. They, 
too, are God’s creatures, and it is a sin to treat them cruelly. 
When required for food they should be killed in such a way as to 

* Lane's Arabian Nights , vol. i. pp. 217, 218, quoted by Hughes, Diet, of 
Islam , s.v. ‘ Wine.* 

t Bp. Wordsworth on Acts xv. 20. ** 
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secure for them as easy and painless a death as possible. Apart 
from this, your Muhammadan regulations for the slaughter of 
animals have no virtue in God’s sight. 

2. As, through its unfaithfulness, lacking the promised 
signs of the divine favour and blessing.— The grounds owhich 
the accusation rests . This contention is usually supported by a 
reference to (a) St. Mark xvi. 17, 18, or to (h) St. Johnxiv. 12, and 
the Christian is asked to point to the miraculous ‘ signs’, or the 
‘ greater works ’ promised, if his religion he true and faithful to the 
divine original. A verse of Hafiz is sometimes quoted to give 
point to the criticism : 

Ruhu’l quddus ar biiz madad farmfiyad, 

Diganin bam bikunand ancheh Masiha mlkard. 

(If the Holy Spirit again grant His aid, others, too, may do 
what Christ did.) This verse primarily has no special reference to 
Christians. It is a favourite one with Sufis, who hold that a man 
may rise to any degree of spiritual distinction and insight by 
means of mortification and austerities. But though not specially 
applicable to Christians, it is, however, used against them in 
Persia at all events and especially by the Babls. 

The best way of meeting this controversial use of the texts 
above mentioned wo have now to consider, and shall deal with 
them separately, and then (c) with the demand sometimes made 
for a miracle to be wrought. 

(✓/) St. Mark xvi. 17,18.—(i.) Undoubtedly the best answer to 
the charge made on the strength of these verses is the natural 
explanation of the passage according to its literal and obvious 
meaning. The words have a special, not a universal application. 
The promise received a definite fulfilment. The signs foretold 
really and truly did ‘ follow ’ them that believed (ver. 17). It is 
not asserted or implied that the same would always hold true of 
all Christians everywhere. We find evidence of this literal fulfil¬ 
ment of Christ’s promise given in the last verse of this chapter 
of St. Mark, ‘ the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word by the signs that followed,’ in the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles, in the Epistles, and in the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

The following references taken from Maclear’s Commentary,. 
in loc.* may here be given for the sake of convenience. Casting out 
devils: Acts viii. 7; xvi. 18; xix. 15, 16; Speaking with new 
tongues: Pentecost; Acts x. 46; xix. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Taking up 
serpents: Acts xxviii, 5 (cp. St. Luke x. 17-20, the miraculous 
powers conferred on the Seventy); Drinking deadly things: 1 As 
is related of St. John that he drank the cup of hemlock which was 
intended to cause his death, and suffered no harm from it. . . . 
(Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. t III. 39) ’; Healing the sick : Acts iii. 7; 
xxviii. 8. ‘“Gifts of healing” are mentioned both by this last 
* Cambridge Bible for Sohools and Colleges* 
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Apostle [Paul] (1 Cor. xii. 9) and by St. James (v. 14, 15) as 
remaining in the Church.’ 

For the patristic evidence the following may be quoted. 
‘ Among other stories ho [Papias in An Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord\ related, apparently on the authority of these daughters of 
Philip [the Apostle], how a certain dead man had been restored 
to life in his own day, and how Justus Barsabas, who is mentioned 
in the Acts, had drunk a deadly poison and miraculously escaped 
from any evil effects.’ * And in a note Bishop Lightfoot adds 
that ‘ It will be remembered that even Irenaeus mentions similar 
miracles as occurring in his own age ( Harr ., ii. 32. 4).’ Words¬ 
worth, on St. Mark xvi. 17, writes, ‘ On the continuation of these 
miraculous gifts to the Christians of the second century, see 
TertuUian , de Spectaculis, 26, and ad Scapulam, c. 2, “ daemonas 
de hominibus expellimus, sicut plurimis notum est,” and Irenaew -s, 
v. 6.’ 

(ii.) These miraculous powers were only granted for a certain 
time and for a special purpose, and only continued until the 
Christian religion was firmly established. If the Lord Jesus 
Christ had thought good, He could easily have ordained that these 
miraculous powers should remain permanently in force until His 
second coming. But this was not necessary and He did not do 
so. The permanence of these miraculous gifts is nowhere asserted. 
But in contrast with love the temporary nature and character 
of the gifts of prophecy and tongues is declared in 1 Cor. xiii. 8: 
‘ shall be done away . . . shall cease.’ The object for which the 
display of these supernatural powers was needed, was the establish¬ 
ment of the Christian Church. As soon as the edifice rested on a 
secure foundation, there was no further necessity for them. And 
so they have ceased for .many centuries, and we do not need them 
to-day, neither do we possess them. 

‘ Haec necessaria in exordio Ecclesiae fuerunt. Ut enim fides cresceret. 
iniraculis fuerat nutrienda: quia et nos cum arbusta plantamus, tamdiu 
eis aquam infundimus, quousquu ea in terra jam convaluisse videamus ; 
et si semel radicem fixerint, in rigando cessamus. Hinc est enim quod 
Paulus dicit: Linguae in signum sunt , non fidelibus , sed infidelihva 
(I Cor. xiv. 22).’ f 

A similar criticism might be made by the Christian as regards 
the supposed miracles of the successors of Muhammad. But to 
this the Muhammadan would probably .reply that outward and 
visible miracles have not ceased in Islam, as they are admitted to 
have done among Christians, and he might point to the miracles 
believed to be wrought at sacred shrines as well as by living 
saints. 

To this again the following answer may be given. The only 
proof of these reported miracles is the assertion of Muhammadans. 

* Lightfoot’s Colossianftj Introduction, p. 47. 

t Wordsworth on Mark xvi. 17, quoting Greg. M. in Ev. hom. xxix. 
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No confidence can be placed in them. If the deceased saint 
really works such wonderful miracles as are attributed to him, 
why does he not punish those who go to his shrine and drink 
wine there, or the guardians who steal the offerings made ? (For 
further discussion of this point, see Chap. X., 2, * Miracles of 
Saints.’) 

(iii.) The passage is capable of a different explanation. The 
promised signs may be interpreted in a metaphorical manner, and 
understood in a spiritual sense. The scope of the promise will 
then be unlimited and universal, instead of special and circum¬ 
scribed as in the literal explanation given above. 

This interpretation was suggested by a Persian convert. 
According to his view, the casting out of devils denotes the 
ejection of an evil spirit of mind, love of the world, etc., from 
those who believe; speaking with new tongues will be the result 
of the new spiritual instruction imparted; to take up serpents 
means preventing wicked persons from injuring others, by making 
them believers in Christ; to drink any deadly thing refers to the 
poison of sin, which will not hurt those who trust in their Saviour; 
to lay hands on the sick, etc., must be explained as referring to 
the fatal malady of sin, which will be remedied by faith in Jesus. 

That this is no novel interpretation will appear from the 
extract from Or eg, J/. in Ev. horn, xxix., given by Wordsworth, 
in lor. It is wortli quoting here for its intrinsic value, and for 
comparison with the similar explanation just given. 

Sancta quippe Ecclesia quotidio spiritaliter facit quod tunc per 
Apostolos corporaliter faciebat. Nam sacerdotes ejus cum per exorcismi 
gratiam manum eredentibus imponunt, et habitare malignos spiritus in 
eorum mente contradicunt, quid aliud faciunt, nisi due mania ejiciunt / 
Et fideles quique qui jam vitae veteris secularia verba dereliquunt, sancta 
autem mysteria insonant, Conditoris sui laudes et potentiam, quantum 
prae valent, nurrant, quid aliud faciunt, nisi novis ling via loqnuntur t 
Qui jam bonis suis exhortationibus malitiam de alienis cordibus auferunt, 
serpente» tollunt. Et dum pestiferas suasiones audiunt, sed tamen ad 
operationem pravam minime retrahuntur, mortiferum quidem eat quod 
Inbuilt , sed non eis nocebit. Qui quoties proximos suos in bono opere 
infirmari conspieiunt, dum ois tota virtute concurrunt, et exemplo suae 
operationis illorum vitam roborant qui in propria actione titubant, quid 
aliud faciunt, nisi super uegros manus imponunt , ut bene habeant. Quae 
nimirum miracula tanto majora sunt quanto spiritalia; tantb majors 
sunt, quanto per haec non corpora, sed animat suscitantur ; haec itaque 
signa. fratres carissimi, auctore Deo, si vultis, vos facitis. Ex illis enim 
exterioribus signis obtineri vita ab haec operantibus non valet. Nam 
corporalia ilia miracula ostendunt aliquando sanctitatem, non autem 
faciunt; haec vero spiritalia, quae aguntur in mente, virtutein vitae non 
ostendunt, sed faciunt. 

(b) St . John .riv. 12.—When this text is brought forward, and 
the Christian is asked to point to the ‘ greater works ’ which 
Christ promised His followers should perform, it must be pointed 
out that this interpretation, which would make the ‘ greater works ’ 
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mentioned mean greater miracles than those of Christ, is incorrect, 
and we cannot allow it, nor admit the Muhammadan’s right to 
interpret our Scriptures as he will. For him to act in this way 
would be like a man claiming to know what I have in my pocket 
better than I do myself. In a word, as the criticism here made 
springs from a misunderstanding, so the answer will depend upon 
correct interpretation. Two reasons may be given for the com¬ 
paratively greater character of the works which Christ’s disciples 
were told that they should perform :— 

(i.) Wider spiritual effects. The disciples’ works are called 
greater in comparison with those of their Master * as including the 
wider spiritual effects of their preaching which followed after 
Pentecost.’ Augustine, commenting on the passage, says, * Evan- 
gelizantibus discipulis . . . gentes etiam crediderunt; haec sunt 
sine dubitatione majora.’ * 

Here it is also desirable to point out the reason and the source 
of this increased power, 1 because I go unto the Father.’ * The 
elevation of Christ in His humanity,’ says the same commentator, 

* to the right hand of God carries with it the pledge of the greater 
works promised . . . His going increases their power (xvi. 7; comp. 
Hph. iv. 8 if.; Phil. iv. 13).’ 

(ii.) The obscure of external aids . The disciples’ works, secondly, 
are called * greater,* as destined to be performed after the with¬ 
drawal of their Master’s visible presence, and in the absence of 
miracles after the first age of the Church. The text has no 
reference to the performance of miracles ; for could there be any 
others greater than those of Jesus ? What it does refer to is the 
work of Jesus in bringing people into the way of truth. This was 
difficult enough in the time of Jesus, although He possessed the 
power of working miracles (St. John xiv. 11, ‘or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake ’). But in later times to bring believers 
into the fold without the help of Christ’s visible presence or 
miraculous signs is a greater work. 

Or the argument may be put rather differently, thus. In 
Jesus’ time, before His religion had taken firm root, miracles were 
presented to the eye; later ages beheld the fruits of Christ’s 
teaching, indeed, in the spectacle of an established religion, but 
without the aid to faith afforded by wonderful manifestations of 
supernatural power. The evidential force of miracles actually 
witnessed is greater and more striking than the mere fact of the 
existence of a religious system. Hence belief in that which, is 
attested by actual visible miracles is easier than the belief which 
comes through contemplating the result of miracles in the exist¬ 
ence of a settled religion. Of this latter nature is the faith of 
those who without the assistance of miracles have in later ages 
believed the words of Christ’s disciples; and it is a greater work 
than the conversion of those before whose eyes the miracles of 
Christ were performed. In a word, faith without sight, belief 
* WestcotJ, in loc. 
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without beholding actual miracles is a greater thing than belief 
through that which is actually seen and present. A special 
blessing is pronounced on those who, unlike Thomas, ‘ have not 
seen, and yet have believed * (St. John xx. 29). 

(c) Miracles demanded. —Sometimes the Christian is challenged 
to perform a miracle, (i.) The reply may be of the following 
nature. You Muhammadans, like ourselves, believe that the 
prophets, and among them Jesus, worked miracles. But it is not 
necessary that all their followers should do so. Some of the 
Muhammadan saints and holy men, and the Imams of the ShPahs, 
are credited with the performance of occasional miracles {hardmat). 
Whether they are true or not, it is difficult for us who have never 
seen them to say. And similarly some Christians have performed 
miracles, as is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

(ii.) Leupolt’s way of dealing witli the demand. The demand for 
a miracle was at ono time frequently made from Leupolt. His 
opponent does not seem to have been a Muhammadan but a 
Hindu. But as the case is one of a class which might arise any¬ 
where, the story may be given at some length. Both Leupolt’s 
treatment of the challenger, and his subsequent reflections upon 
the best way of meeting the challenge are worthy of consideration. 
The full account is given in his Recollections , pp. 97-100. 

One man's favourite argument was to call upon us, before a crowd of 
people, to perform a miracle. One day I was much annoyed by him. 
He constantly called upon me to perform a miracle. 4 Show a miracle! 
Show a miracle!' and having so said, he pushed a blind man forward, 
and bawled out, ‘ Here, here is an object for you to operate upon!' I 
remained quiet. He seized my book, pulled my coat, and used the worst 
possible language towards me. After he had gone on for some time 
longer, I called out, ‘ I have just performed a j>rodigious miracle!' 

* What, what,’ he cried, k what can you do, fool ? ’ * The miracle,' I said, 

* which I have just performed is, that I have listened to your reviling, 
and borne your shameful conduct, without becoming angry.’ 

This little story happily does not stop at the most interesting 
point; but has a proper sequel: 

* True,’ the multitude cried out; and, turning to the man, they said, 

* Now, no more of such conduct.’ 

Leupolt subsequently worked up the arguments that seemed to 
him most suitable for such an encounter. It may perhaps be 
admitted, that they are too elaborate, that they take the captious 
critic too seriously, and that few listeners would have the patience, 
if the intelligence, to follow all of them. They may thus be 
summarized. It is not stated that all true Christians must 
perform miracles; the Word of God contains other similar general 
statements; as, ‘ Ye shall be hated of all men ’ (St. Matt. x. 22). 
If ‘ these signs following * are the only mark of a true Christian, 
•fromen and children will be excluded from heaven; for we never 
read of their performing miracles. Many of the Jirst Christians, 
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called saints, cannot enter into heaven, because they were unable 
to raise Tabitha from the dead, and had to send for St. Peter 
(Acts ix. 36-42). The Apostles themselves , judged by this test, 
were not true Christians, because they were not always able to 
perform miracles; 2 Tim. iv. 20, Trophimus left sick at Miletus; 
Ph. ii! 27, Epaphroditus sick unto death. [We may add St. Matt, 
xvii. 14-20, the cure of the epileptic boy.] Many will perform 
miracles, and yet be no true Christians , St. Matt. vii. 22, 23. 
Christ Himself has given us the sit/n of a true Christian , and that is 
love, St. John xiii. 35. Leupolt says further: 

T might have added, that it never was the will of God that all should 
perform miracles, for His Church is His body; but a body has many 
members, and not every member the same functions; but every one that 
which the Lord has appointed. Thus ‘ God hath set some in the Church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then g-ifts of healings,’ etc. Thus I am a teacher, and not a performer 
of miracles. 


(E) Christianity on its Defence. 

I. Perhaps the missionary seldom more strongly feels the 
responsibility of his position, and the need of answering wisely 
and faithfully, than when he is asked for a reason for his faith : 
"Why are you a Christian?' or ‘Why are you not a Muham¬ 
madan?' Such a question imperatively demands a satisfactory 
answer. And the answer should depend on what appears to be 
the frame of mind of the questioner, bigoted and hostile, or truth*- 
loving and sincere. 

(i.) Suppose our inquirer to be obviously unfriendly, it will be 
well to let him see that we are determined not to be placed in a 
wrong position through his question, by accepting the burden of 
proving the truth of Christianity. If we unwisely accept the 
question in this sense and begin to produce our proofs, it is more 
than likely that the other side will either refuse them or declare 
that these are the very arguments they themselves use to prove 
the mission of their own prophet. We shall thus appear in the 
awkward position of being unable to establish our point. 

With such an opponent, a better course would be as follows: 
1 Do you accept Jesus or not ? ' (The reply, of course, will be in 
the affirmative.) ‘ We Christians do so, too. We believe in the 
one prophet {i.e. Jesus), and you in two (i.e. Jesus and Muhammad). 
We cannot accept Muhammad until we are convinced by satis¬ 
factory proofs.’ This argument rests upon the idea that the 
religion of Jesus was true for that age and until it was superseded, 
as the Muhammadan supposes, by a later revelation. Those who 
believe in the latter must prove their case before they can expect 
the adherents of the Christian religion to forsake their own and 
embrace another. 

Or thus : You believe'in Jesus, and therefore in the religion of 
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Jesus. You believe in my religion as well as your own. You 
acknowledge the truth of the two religions, and I that of one only. 
If you say that mine is null and void, you must prove it. The 
burden of proof rests with you. * Islam is only strong when it is 
not put on the defensive/ * 

The Christian here holds a strong position, which he* must 
take care to maintain. He must not allow himself to be talked 
down, or give his opponent the opportunity to play a piece of 
argumentative trickery upon him, and inveigle him into attempting 
to prove what every Muhammadan admits, whereby he will find 
himself placed in a manifestly weak and disadvantageous position. 
This will afford perhaps an interesting spectacle to any sympa¬ 
thizers with the opposite side who may happen to be present; 
but will go far to discredit anything further the missionary may 
wish to say. 

(ii.) There are, however, proper occasions for judiciously 
bringing forward the reasons for our Christian faith (1 Peter 
iii. 15), and we must be ready and prepared to use them. To this 
end it is desirable to have clear and definite reasons for being a 
Christian, that have been carefully thought out beforehand and 
are available at any time and at a moment’s notice, and which are 
calculated to favourably commend the religion of Christ to our 
Muhammadan brother. Such a suitable occasion for setting forth 
the grounds of our Christian belief would arise, when we are asked 
‘ a reason concerning the hope ’ that is in us by one who appears 
to be dissatisfied with his own religion and seeking something 
better, and really desirous of knowing what, and why the Christian 
believes. Or, when the missionary has the tables turned against 
him, and is himself urged to accept Islam. For instance: ‘ Two 
days ago,’ wrote Bishop French from Muscat, ‘ a large party of 
Arabs (ladies and gentlemen, the former standing, the latter 
sitting) made almost a dead set at me to induce me to turn 
Muhammadan.’ + Or, in the face of taunts which Muhammadans 
make sometimes, that their opponents obstinately refuse to embrace 
Islam, though the truth of their own faith is challenged and its 
ungroundedness exposed. Or, once again, in circumstances such 
as the following, where a missionary was the guest, for the time 
being, of an Afghan chief, and, the question of religion being to 
the fore, a compact was made between him and the village Mulla, 
obviously not too seriously or to be pressed too far, that whichever 
was worsted in the discussion about to be held as to the truth of 
their respective religions, should embrace that of the other. 

2. Reasons for being a Christian . This may be stated either 
negatively—because there is no sure and certain means of obtain¬ 
ing salvation in Islam; or positively—because of what the 
Christian religion does for me, because it can help me in my 
need, and give me a sure ground and hope of present and future 

* Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Missy. Bev. of the World, p. 721, October, 1904. 

t Life, Yol. II. p. 373. 
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salvation. The negative side, the powerlessness of Islam to give 
peace to the awakened and anxious soul, will be found in Chap. 
VIII., ‘ Islam.’ It remains to give here the positive side. 

The following suggestive reasons for being a Christian are 
those which a convert from Muhammadanism or, more correctly, 
from* Babism, gave by request and after time allowed for con¬ 
sideration. 

(i.) The Gospel tells of a recompense made for sin. God’s 
ordinance requires the punishment of sin. If a man steals your 
book, or breaks your window, you do not forgive him until he 
restores the book, or repairs the window. Similarly, there must be 
satisfaction ottered and accepted for God’s violated law, and this 
has been accomplished by Christ, who became accursed for us, and 
our Sin-bearer. 

(li.) Those who believe in Christ become now ? of God by adoption, 
as is clear from the Christian Scriptures. Now there is no 
relation more tender and loving than that of father and child. 
Hence, just as between father and child there is no fear, so it is 
with us in relation to God. Though we are sinners, we have no 
fear but full and sure hope in His love and mercy. 

Illustration. -\i a man commits a fault against a friend, he has 
no fear or uneasy apprehension, because he knows his friend and 
is sure of obtaining forgiveness. But if his offence be against 
any one else, his fear will be in proportion to his want of know¬ 
ledge of and acquaintance with the man whom he has wronged or 
injured. (Cp. 1 St. John iv. 18, 4 There is no fear in love.’) 

(iii.) Honor to overcome sin is imparted by Christ, who gives it 
to those who fight under His banner. This is a distinguishing 
mark of the Christian religion, and we do not find it in any other. 
No other religion possesses such a mighty Captain and Leader as 
we do, able to give to His followers this prevailing and conquering 
power. 

(iv.) Inward purity and holiness is required from the Christian 
and may be obtained by him. The origin and fount of sin are in 
the thoughts of the heart. [St. Matt. xv. 19, 20.] When the 
heart is pure, the man will he pure and holy. Muhammadans 
practically take account only of outward actions. But Christ's 
teaching goes to the root of the matter,—to the heart, which is 
the source and spring of good and evil. In so far as Christians 
realize this, their lives are pure and holy. 

An illustration may be drawn from a bad surgeon, who merely 
looks at the surface, and, without probing and cleansing the 
wound, contents himself with cleaning up the skin and sewing up 
the wound or applying a plaister. The impurities which remain 
in it will cause it to swell and fester, and break out again worse 
than before, and more serious mischief may result. God's Word 
does not act in this way, like a careless surgeon, but searches the 
heart, and discovers to us the source of sin, and teaches us to 
cleanse the root and stock. When we have corrected these, the 
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whole man will become spiritually pure and healthy, and free 
from sin. 

(v.) The Gospel contains clear promises of pardon and salvation , 
which set the soul at rest. Such are not found in Islam. These 
promises are a sure ground of certainty, because they rest on the 
unchangeable Word of God. # 

(vi.) Christ's righteousness is imputed to us. We are accounted 
righteous for His sake. No other religion tells us of one able to 
confer such a boon as this upon us. But on the contrary the 
founders and loaders of all other religions were themselves sinners. 

Illustration. —If an offence is committed against the Governor, 
till the culprit knows that he has an intercessor who will be 
accepted, he is in danger and fear. Similarly, those who believe in 
Christ are delivered from their guilty fears, because they know 
that in Him they have an all-sufficient and all-prevailing Advocate, 
altogether worthy and acceptable before the Most High. 

(vii.) Good trorlcs hold their proper place in the Christian scheme. 
In other religions they are done for the sake of merit, from one of 
two motives, either to escape the terrors of hell, or to securo the 
certainty of the joys of heaven. Not so is it with the true believer 
in Christ. When he accepted Him as his Saviour, he became His 
purchased bond-servant; and faithful and devoted service to Him 
is nothing more than his bounden duty. 

Illustration . —When a servant only does his work from a desire 
to obtain something, a present for instance, or from fear; if he be 
disappointed of his expectation, or finds he is not punished as he 
anticipated for his faults and omissions, but can neglect his duties 
with impunity, he will soon cease to render praiseworthy service. 
But a good servant will recognize that faithful obedience is due on 
his part, and his master has a right to expect it from him, and in 
the discharge of it lie will be actuated by a spirit and motives very 
different from those of the other. In a similar way the Christian 
recognizes Christ as his rightful Lord and Master, and acknow¬ 
ledges the simple duty of serving Him apart from any hope of 
reward or fear of punishment. 

(viii.) Hopes and fears. The Christian religion does not encour¬ 
age undue hope of reward or excessive fear of punishment, either 
of which may be a cause of sin, the one through an unjustifiable 
assurance of salvation, the other through an unwarranted despon¬ 
dency. 

(«) The Shrah Muhammadans believe that if any one w T eeps at 
the recital of the sufferings of Husain, or causes any one else to 
do so, heaven becomes his due. If a man entertains such an 
unwarrantable hope, he will not take any further thought about 
securing salvation, when it is to be had on such easy terms; the 
sense of guilt is weakened, and encouragement to sin is increased. 

Illustration. —A servant who entertains an unreasonable confi¬ 
dence that his master will never actually punish him, is sure to be 
found guilty of faults. 
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{b) If, on the other hand, it is believed that God will rigorously 
punish any one who commits the smallest sin, gloom and dread 
take the place of a buoyant hope, and the man who despairs of 
obtaining pardon is only too likely to plunge recklessly into sin. 

Illustration .—A man who knows he has offended the Governor, 
and \Vill certainly be severely punished, is very likely to become 
reckless and more wicked. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MUHAMMAD. 

(A) Introductory. The Glorification of Muhammad in the 

Traditions. 

T HE alleged divine mission of Muhammad is a delicate subject 
to handle with Muslims, and will not be rashly taken up. 
Thus in Sweet Firstfruits , p. 136, ‘All at first tries to excuse 
himself from entering on a discussion of the prophetic claims of 
Muhammad, but at length yielding to pressure consents to debate 
the question with one who seemed to be a sincere inquirer after 
the truth. On proper occasions, however, the Christian view 
must be upheld with suitable arguments, and the error of the 
Muhammadan position demonstrated. 

That tact and discrimination will be needed in the treatment of 
such a subject will be manifest to any one acquainted with the 
exaggerated opinions held about Muhammad and his supposed 
prophetic mission, derived from the Traditions, where the freest 
scope has been given to the play of exuberant fancy. A few 
instances of this are subjoined. 

Before the creation, the name of Muhammad together with the 
Muslim creed was inscribed upon the great throne of the Almighty. 
At the creation of Adam, when his soul at last pervaded all his 
limbB and he rose to his feet, he was dazzled by a light shining on 
him from the throne of the Lord, and on asking, 4 O Allah ! what 
flames are those ? * was informed, 4 It is the light of a prophet who 
shall descend from thee and appear on earth in the latter times. 
By My glory, only for his sake have I created thee and the whole 
world.* On Adam’s asking Gabriel what marriage gift would be 
demanded from him for Eve, the angel brings him this message 
from God, that he is to pray twenty times for Muhammad, 4 His 
beloved, whose body shall one day be formed out of thy flesh and 
blood, but whose soul has dwelt in Allah’s presence many thousand 
years before the creation of the world.* When the pair, mounted 
on Maimun the winged horse and a fleet she-camel, were conducted 
by Gabriel to Paradise, all the angels and animals present saluted 
them with the words, 4 Hail! ye parents of Muhammad! * After 
Adam’s transgression, liis repentance was accepted by the Almighty 
on his repetition of the following prayer, which Gabriel taught 
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him at God’s command :• * There is no God besides thee. I have 
sinned; forgive me through Muhammad, Thy last and greatest 
prophet, whose name is engraved upon Thy holy throne.' The 
special privileges reserved for the people of Muhammad were 
revealed to Moses, who, when he offered the following fantastic 
prayer to his Lord, * Eeward tenfold the good deeds of my people, 
and visit sin but once; let also each good intention, though not 
carried into effect, obtain a recompense, but pass by each evil 
thought unpunished,’ was told by Allah, 4 These are privileges 
accorded to those only who believe in Muhammad, in whose name 
even Adam prayed to me.* 

Solomon gained dominion over the kingdom of spirits by means 
of a jewel brought to him by an angel, which bore as an inscription 
the Muslim creed, 4 There is no God but one, and Muhammad is 
his messenger.’ At the suggestion of Abraham, who appears to 
him in a dream by night, Solomon visits Jathrib (the ancient name 
of Medina) and Mecca, places afterwards to be associated with the 
life and work of Muhammad: at the former he performed his 
mid-day devotions, and at the latter he went through the cere¬ 
monies obligatory on pilgrims, and after that ‘ pronounced in the 
Ka'hah a long discourse, in which he predicted the future birth of 
Muhammad, and exhorted all his hearers to enforce faith in him 
upon their children and descendants.’ When Christ appeared 
from heaven to Mary to comfort her in her grief at His supposed 
shameful death, He informed her that He would return again at 
the approach of the last day, and ‘ subject the whole earth to the 
doctrines of Muhammad, who shall be sent in later tidies.' And 
after Christ departed again from her, it is related that 4 Mary 
lived yet six years in the faith of Allah, and of Christ her son, and 
of the prophet Muhammad, whom both Christ as well as Moses 
before him had proclaimed.’ Samuel, when describing Muhammad’s 
celebrated night-journey to the assembled Israelites, tells them 
that he will be 4 at last conducted through many oceans of light, 
into the vicinity of the holy throne itself,’ and will * gaze on the 
glory of Allah at the distance of a bow-shot.’ Muhammad will be 
the first to rise from the dead. He is the chief of Paradise, which 
he will enter first of all mankind, mounted upon the winged steed 
Buraq, and bearing on his head the crown, and in his hand the 
heavenly standard brought to him from Allah by Gabriel. Con¬ 
cerning him was the prediction given, 4 By the Lord! no sooner 
shall thy Lord see thee, than he will hasten in the heavens to 
meet thee.’ He is, moreover, the intercessor for his people: and 
so prevailing will his intercession be, that not one of his followers 
will remain for ever in hell-fire.* 

But most curious of all, perhaps, are the Traditions relating to 
Muhammad’s last sickness and death. Three days before his 
death the angel Gabriel came to him and thus addressed him, * O 

* Prom Weil’s Legends; the Torch of Guidance ; the Apology of A1 Kindi ; 
and St. Clair-Tisdall’s llcligion of the Qrescent, 
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Ahmad! the Lord hath deputed me thus as an honour and 
peculiar favour unto thee, that He may inquire concerning that 
which indeed He knoweth better than thou thyself: He asketh, 
How thou findest thyself this day ? * This inquiry was repeated on 
the two following days. On the third day Gabriel descended with 
the Angel of Death, accompanied by the angel Ism a’ll, the last 
mentioned in command of 70,000 angels, each of them in command 
of 70,000 more. The Angel of Death through Gabriel asks 
permission to enter the room where Muhammad is lying: 4 He 
hath asked permission of no man before, neither shall he ask it of 
any after thee ’: and when inside the chamber he declares that he 
will either take the soul of Muhammad or leave it, just according 
to the prophet’s bidding. On the interposition of Gabriel, who 
says to Muhammad, 4 O Ahmad! verily the Lord is desirous of thy 
company,’ the prophet commands the Angel of Death to do the 
wor£ for which he is come; and Gabriel bids him farewell in 
these words, 4 Peace be on thee, O Prophet of the Lord! This is 
the last time that I shall tread the earth ; with this world I have 
now concern no longer.’ * 

(B) Christian Arguments against the Alleged Divine 
Mission of Muhammad. 

Answers to Muhammadan interrogations. —It is well for the 
Christian teacher to have short answers ready when asked such 
questions as 1 Do you believe in Muhammad ? ’ as well as more 
detailed arguments for use in regular controversy, or when dealing 
with inquirers. Some of these are now given.| 

* Muir’s Life of Mahomet , pp. 479, 480, n. (Seo also Koelle’s Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism , bk. II., ch. II., ‘ Sundry sketches of Mohammed, under 
various aspects, drawn by Moslem hands,’ especially pp. 422-434, giving his 
sixty excellencies.) 

f It does not fall within the scope of those pages to discuss the question of 
Muhammad’s sincerity. But it does cause surprise that English writers 
should have spoken of him as ‘ a genuino prophet ’ (at least while he still 
remained at Mecca), 4 a very Prophet of God.* It is difficult to see on what 
grounds the title is given to Muhammad other than those on which it might 
equally well be applied to other religious reformers. That he introduced 
reforms of religion and morals among the Arabs may be allowed; but as 
regards Christianity, the supposed corruptions of which in doctrine he claimed 
to correct, his teaching was retrograde and gives him a better title to be 
regarded as a heretic. 

Those who, deliberately standing outside the pale of Islam , have the best 
opportunity of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the system, viz. 
Oriental Christians, never think of according this honour to its author. 

If it be here alleged that Christians in the East do from time to time go 
so far to show their belief in the genuineness of Muhammad’s mission as to 
embraoe Islam, it may be granted that on rare occasions Christians have 
become Muhammadans, but almost if not quite invariably, not on religious 
grounds, but with some worldly purpose to serve, usually connected with zqm ,, 
zar> zamin (women, money, land), or actuated by motives of spite or revenge. 
Oriental Christians have a very poor opinion of Islam and its founder, 
enhanced by a far-reaching remembrance of wrongs, and certainly not relieved 
by any excess of tolerant, sympathetic toharity. 
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A well-known colporteur of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Persia, when asked, 4 Do you believe in Muhammad ? ’ 
answers, * If I did, I should not be a Christian/ i.r. my being a 
Christian is quite incompatible with belief in Muhammad. The 
reply is a final one, and moreover causes no offence. 

Another colporteur in Persia thus relates one of his experi¬ 
ences : Then the mujtaliid looked at me and began to question me, 
saying, * What idea have the Christians about Muhammad ? We 
believe him to be a prophet sent from God.’ Then I said, ‘ The 
Christians do not believe Muhammad to bo a prophet sent from 
God/ and I read from St. Matthew xxiv. 23-28.* 

§ 1. A h space of Scriptural warrant. It is, of course, very much 
to the point to quote the passage just mentioned, or St. Mark xiii. 
21-23, in order to show that we Christians are strictly forbidden 
to follow any other prophet; and further to compare with it the 
prophecy in Dan. ix. 24, which is universally admitted to refer to 
the Messiah, and which tells 11 s that * vision and prophecy ’ would 
l)e ‘ sealed up ’ after His coming. (This is better than saying, 

‘ We are warned against false prophets' Even Moses in the Qur’an 
was bidden to speak ‘ mildly ’ unto Pharaoh, though * excessively 
impious/ Sur. 20 Ta Ha , 45, 46.) ‘ The Son Himself ’ (as we 

Christians believe) * having come and made known the Father, it 
is self-evident that higher revelation by a mere servant is for ever 
superseded.’ The Christian dispensation, moreover, is spoken of 
as 4 the ends of the ages/ ‘ the last hour,’ ‘ the end of these days/ 
‘the end of the times’ (1 Cor. x. 11; 1 St. John ii. 18; Heb. i. 
1, 2; 1 Peter i. 19, 20).+ 

$ 2. Or the answer to such questions may take this form. If 
you wish to persuade me to admit Muhammad’s claims, you must 
bring me adequate proof. These proofs must be derived from the 
books we both acknowledge, i.p. the Old and New Testaments: 
otherwise I decline to accept them. 

Or thus: You Muhammadans have practically superseded 
Christ by Muhammad. If you wish us to accept your position, 
you must show us satisfactory reasons for doing so. And if you 
invite us to embrace Islam, you must first convince us that your 
prophet’s perfections and claims upon our allegiance are superior 
to those of Christ, which we have, or can exhibit to you. ( Vide 
Chap. IV., (B), 1. But note the caution in Pt. II., Chap. VII., iv.) 

§ 3. The absence of any prediction of Muhammad in the 
previous Scriptures is a strong argument against his claims. A 
Muhammadan woman, who was a fellow-passenger on board ship 
between Aden and Mombasa with a missionary lady, after having 
heard most of St. Luke’s Gospel read and talked over, asked, 
‘ Then who is Muhammad, our prophet ? ’ X 

The conflicting use of the Bible by the Muhammadan shows 

* Br. and For. Bible Society's Report , 1904, p. 203. 

t ‘Abd ‘Isa, Food for Reflection , pp. 43, 44. 

% C.M.S. Report, 1895-96, p. 100. 
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^f s ®4acl,kness of his position. At one time he denies its genuino- 
P '% iu^nd authority. At another he is most anxious to find in it 
ywhbfs of his prophet’s mission. 

' H The Muhammadan holds the Christian principle (St. John v. 
45; St. Luke xxiv. 27, 44, 46, 47) that the records of one divine 
dispensation foretell and foreshadow the succeeding one. The 
later revelation finds one of its strongest supports in these pro¬ 
phetic intimations. The Old Testament Scriptures prepared the 
way for the coming of the Messiah and the establishment of His 
kingdom upon earth, and stand as one of the strongest proofs of 
His divine mission that can be adduced. But the Gospel not only 
does not sound a single note of preparation for the advent of 
another God-sent prophet, but finally closes the door of revelation 
through these human mediums. The Muhammadan is quite right 
according to the above view to try—and he often does try hard— 
to find a ‘ praeparatio' of Muhammad in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, but with conspicuous want of success. Moreover, in 
passing over Christ and transferring Old Testament prophecies 
of the Messiah to Muhammad, the Muslim violates the above- 
mentioned principle; and this constitutes one of the strongest 
arguments with which to demonstrate to him the error of all such 
applications of Scripture. ( Vide (C), § 2.) 

The weakness of Muhammad’s claims are thus seen from the 
solitary position of the Qur’an in reference to the previous reve¬ 
lation, as contrasted with the intimate mutual relation of the 
Old and New Testaments. The latter are related as lock to key. 
The New Testament shows the fulfilment of the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament derives light and illumination from the New 
Testament. The Qur’an, on the other hand, explains no pre¬ 
viously dark mysteries, fulfils no earlier prophecies, contains no 
intimation or anticipation of a later and fuller revelation, and lias 
been confirmed by none. 

§ 4. The fact that Muhammad showed no sign places him at 
a great disadvantage as compared with Moses (Sweet Firstfruitx , 
p. 137), and with Christ. The three signs which Moses was 
commissioned to show before tho children of Israel are related 
in Ex. iv. 1-9. Besides the special sign appointed by Christ 
Himself when one was demanded from Him, viz. His resurrection 
on tho third day, described in St. Matt. xii. 39, 40 as 4 the sign 
of Jonah the prophet,’ and in St. John ii 18-20 as the ‘raising 
up ’ of 4 this temple ’ (cp. tho attempt of the Jews to frustrate it, 
St. Matt, xxvii. 62 -fin.), other wonderfal signs attended His advent 
and ministry, viz. the annunciation through Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary (St. Luke i. 26-38); the appearance of angels to the 
shepherds at His birth (St. Luke ii. 8-14); the descent of the 
Holy Ghost and the voice from heaven at His baptism (St. Matt, 
iii. 16, 17; cp. John the Baptist’s testimony to the former, St. 
John i, 31-34); the ministry of angels at and after the Tempta¬ 
tion (St. Mark i. 13; St. Matt. iy. 11); the appearance of Moses 
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and Elias, and the heavenly voice at the Transfiguration (St. 
Matt. xvii. 1-8); ‘ the voice out of heaven ’ mentioned in St. John 
xii. 28-30; the manifestation of the ‘ strengthening * angel during 
the Agony in the garden of Gethsemane (St. Luke xxii. 43); and 
the ponders beheld at the Crucifixion of Christ and after His 
death and resurrection (St. Matt, xxvii. 45, 51-53). 

Neither did Muhammad work any miracles, as both Moses 
and Christ did. We can assign no weight whatever to the 
numerous traditions of Muhammad’s miracles in view of his own 
clear assertions in the Qur’an (?.//. Sur. 13 Ra'cl , 8). Nor can we 
regard the Qur’an itself as a miracle for the reasons given else¬ 
where ((C), § 1). 

The miracles and signs of Moses and Christ rest upon the 
testimony of the very Word of God, while those of Muhammad 
have only the flimsy basis of tradition, and are nowhere mentioned 
in the Qur’an. 

§ 5. Muhammad denies the essential truths of the previous 
Scriptures. It is quite true that lie attests the Scriptures. But 
this testimony is of no value, nay, it is hard to assign any in¬ 
telligible meaning to the words, if it turns out that he denies 
the most important truths found in those Scriptures, such as the 
incarnation, crucifixion and atoning death of Jesus. Not only 
are these truths found in our authentic Seripturos, but long before 
Islam they were distinctly acknowledged by the Christian Church, 
as in the case of the Council of Nicea, held under the first 
Christian monarch and attended by a multitude of bishops from 
Christian lands, which after prolonged discussion unanimously 
condemned the teaching of Arius, who denied the eternal genera¬ 
tion of the Son, and equality with the Father in essence and 
dignity. ‘ A glance at the Scriptures, as extant in every country 
and language of the world, old and new, shows that their great 
object is to represent the Messiah as divine, God and man, and 
His death as an atoning sacrifice. You might as well deny the 
sun’s light as this their acknowledged purpose. What, then, was 
the advantage of the prophet confirming the Scriptures revealed 
before, when he denied these their essential truths ? ’ This is all 
the more surprising, because there were ‘ thousands and thousands 
of copies of the Book extant at that time, all bearing testimony 
with clear voice to these precious truths.’ ‘Truly, . . . had 
Muhammad really accredited the Scriptures in the hands of Jews 
and Christians around him, he had without doubt been himself a 
Christian.’ * 

§ 6. The prophets who came after Moses called the children 
of Israel back to the true religion of Moses. Why, then, do you 
Muhammadans say that the Qur’an of your prophet has super¬ 
seded and abrogated all the other previous Scriptures, if he was 
a true prophet, and the last and greatest of the prophets ? 

§ 7. Muhammad never claimed to be a Saviour. The very 
* Sweet Firstfrnits, pp. 138,139. 

2 B 
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object of the Gospel, on the contrary, is to tell the good news of 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners, Who cleanses the penitent from all 
guilt, gives power to live righteously, and ever lives to make inter¬ 
cession for His people (Heb. vii. 25; see also Chap. VI., (E), 2). 
Why should I forsake the Good Physician Who heals my grievous 
wounds and cures my every ill, for one of whose ability and skill 
I have had no experience ? 

‘But/ a Muhammadan once argued, ‘at the intercession of 
Muhammad, the door of heaven will be opened to all who can 
repeat the Kalimah.’ To this the answer was returned, 4 Can a 
verse from the Qur’an be quoted to support your statement ? if 
so, please produce it.’ 4 The plea that the speaker was “ unlearned ” 
was all that could be adduced in reply.’ * 

§ 8. The blessing promised to all the nations of the world in 
the line of Abraham and his seed can point to none other than 
Christ. The chief passages bearing upon this point in the book of 
Genesis are the following: In xvii. 7 God establishes His cove¬ 
nant with Abraham and his seed after him ‘for an everlasting 
covenant.’ Erom this covenant Ishmael is specifically excluded, 
vers. 19-21, where God twice over declares that He will establish 
His covenant with Isaac, though Ishmael too shall be blessed and 
become ‘a great nation.’t And again, xxi. 12 (cp. Bom. ix. 7 ; 
Heb. xi. 18), 4 In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’ after the permis¬ 
sion had been given to Abraham to cast forth Ishmael and his 
mother out of his family. 

Now the essential part of this covenant, as far as it concerns 
us Gentiles and all who are not of the seed of Isaac, is that given 
in the promise to Abraham in xxii. 18, 4 in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.’ This promise was given him as a 
reward after he had shown his readiness to obey God’s command 
by the sacrifice of Isaac, and has therefore nothing to do with 
Ishmael. In xxvi. 4 the same promise is repeated to Isaac, and in 
xxviii. 14 to Jacob (cp. Heb. xi. 9, ‘ Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promise ’). From all this the conclusion 
follows, that 4 the promise of that seed in which all nations of the 
earth were to be blessed ran not in the line of the Arab nation, but in 
the line of Isaac and Jacob; the promise, namely, of Jesus, son of 
Mary, the Saviour of the world.’ J How this blessing is realized 
through Christ is explained in Galatians iii. See the whole 
chapter, and especially vers. 7-9, 13-16, 29. 

The Qur’an in like manner speaks of the children of Israel as 
the channel of spiritual blessing. 4 And we gave him Isaac and 
Jacob ; and we placed among his descendants the gift of prophecy 
and the Scriptures ’ (Sur. 29 4 Ankabut , 26). 

* Punjab Mission News , April 15, 1905. 

t The Shi‘ah Muhammadans are very fond of referring the 1 twelve princes * 
of Ishm&el’s seed (Gen. xvii. 20) to the twelve Imams, not aware of the fact 
that they are the twelve sons of Ishmael himself, a list of whom is given with 
their names in ch. xxv. 13-16 (see ch. X. 5, p. 492). 

X Sweet First fruits, p. 144. Cp. the whole passage, pp. 148-146. 
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Objection .—And if any one should say, 1 The promise to 
Abraham’s progeny might have been in more than one line,’ the 
answer to this objection is found in Sur. 45 Jaslyah , 15, * We gave 
unto the children of Israel the book of the law, and wisdom, and 
prophecy; and we fed them with good things, and preferred them 
above all nations.’ * All nations blessed in them. Why, then, 
another revelation from one of another nation, one strange to the 
Israelites ? ’ *—A Persian gentleman suggests two other arguments 
to show why Isaac, not Ishmael, was chosen to be the channel of 
blessing to the race : 

(a) From his sacrifi.ro .—The privilege was given to Isaac in 
reward for his submission to his father’s command and the will of 
God. (For the fact that it was Isaac, not his brother as Muham¬ 
madans say, whom Abraham was to sacrifice, see the narrative in 
Genesis, and cp. the confirmation of it in Heb. xi. 17. See also 
Ch. I., (E), 4, p. 201.) 

Granted that Ishmael and Isaac were both children of Abraham, 
through which of the two is it to be expected that the promised 
blessing will be given ? Of course, through the one whose rank 
and dignity are the greater, />. Isaac, in virtue of his noble 
submission and splendid self-sacrifice. 

(b) From his birth. —Isaac, the son of the true and noble-born 
wife, is naturally preferred to the son of the bondwoman Hagai*; 
just as a king sometimes chooses as his successor not his eldest 
son, but the offspring, though younger, of her who is herself of 
royal birth. Thus Nasiru’d-din, Shah of Persia, passed over his 
eldest son, the Zillu’s-Sultan, in favour of his brother Muzaffaru’d- 
dln, and the latter has again for a similar reason appointed a 
younger son Heir Apparent of the Persian Crown. 

§ 9. Muhammad’s alleged revelation is incomplete according 
to his own dying words. We have, therefore, no assurance that 
Muhammadans have not been in the past, and are now in error.f 

Muhammadans are bound to accept Muhammad’s words as 
inspired, according to Sur. 53 Najm , 3-5, ‘ Neither doth he speak 
of his own will. It is nc other than a revelation, w T hich hath been 
revealed unto him.’ Whoever does not allow this is an unbeliever. 
Both Sunnis and ShPalis agree, that shortly before his death 
Muhammad asked for writing materials, in order to write some¬ 
thing for his followers, which should prevent their falling into error 
after his death. According to Bukhari and Muslim he said, 
4 Come here, that I may write for you a writing, that you may by 
no means go astray after me ’ (/.*. after my death). % According 
to a tradition of AmadI in the Sh.arh-/-maivaqif he said, 4 Bring me 
paper that I may write a writing for you, that after me ye may not 

* Sweet First fruits, loc. cit. 

f This and the following arguments (9, 10) are derived from a paper drawn 
up in Persian by an Indian convert and given by him to a missionary who was 
about to proceed to Persia, that it might be shown to the Mullas of that 
.country. 

X Halummu aktubu la-kum kitfiban lfcn tazillu ba‘d-I. 
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go astray.’ * * * § On those words the following remarks may be 
made:— 

(i.) If these words have any meaning at all—and there is 
nothing in them necessarily to bear out ‘Umar’s suggestion that 
Muhammad was wandering in mind—they must refer to $ome of 
the first principles of religion, the imparting of which would be a 
sure safeguard, and their non-delivery leave the followers of 
Muhammad exposed to error. 

(ii.) The Sunni Muhammadans explain these words as referring 
to commands and prohibitions (amr-o-naltt/), which Muhammad 
desired to give. But, not to mention the fact that this is an 
altogether inadequate explanation of words of such tremendous 
import, many commands and prohibitions had already been given 
by Muhammad to his people. 

(iii.j Shrahs refer the words to the succession of ‘All, which 
they say Muhammad wished to re-aflirm. But this had already 
been amply provided for, according to the tradition of Ghadlr-i- 
Klium, which is well attested, and accepted by both Shrahs and 
Sunnis, being agreeable to their commentaries and histories. 

The tradition alluded to is as follows: + When Muhammad 
was returning to Medina from the farewell pilgrimage, as he was 
in the way, on the 18th of the month Zl-IIijjah, verse 71 of 
Siir. 5 Ma'idah descended to him, ‘ O apostle, publish the whole of 
that which hath been sent down unto thee from thy Lord ; for if 
thou do not, thou dost not in effect publish any part thereof.’ 
Thereupon he alighted at the place called Ghadlr-i-Khum and made 
a halt there in the middle of the noonday heat, and commanded 
that the camels’ pack-saddles should be piled up to forjn a sort of 
pulpit. This he mounted so that all the people could see him, and 
made an oration, bidding the people hold fast to the Qur’an and to 
the family of Muhammad. After that he said, ‘ Am I not better 
for you than your souls ? Am I not better for the believers than 
their souls?’ t To which all the people answered, ‘Yes! it is even 
so.* Muhammad then took the hand of ‘All and said, ‘ He whose 
lord I am, ‘All is his lord. O God! befriend whoever befriends 
him, and be an enemy to whoever is an enemy to him, and help 
whoever helps him, and forsake whoever forsakes him! ’ § There¬ 
upon this verse of the Qur’an came to Muhammad, ‘ This day have 
I perfected your religion for you, and have completed my mercy 
upon you ; and I have choson for you Islam to be your religion * 
(Sur. 5 Ma idah 4). Of all those who were present, first came 

* Itu-ni bi-qartiisin aktubu la-kum kitaban la tazillu ba‘d-I. 

t The same tradition with differences of detail is given in Hughes’ Diet . of 
Islam , p. 578, s.v. ‘ ShJ‘ah,’ from the Hayatu'l-Qulub. The version in the text 
was given by the Indian convert already alluded to. 

X A-lastu aula bi-kum min anfusi-kum ? A-lastu aula biT-mu’minlni min 
anfusi-him ? 

§ Fa-man kuntu maula-liu fa-‘Aliyun maula-hu. Allahumma wfili man 
waln-hu wa ‘adi man ‘adahu, wa’nsur man nasara-hu, wa’ khzul man 
kbazala-hu. < 
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‘Umar and congratulated ‘All in these words, ‘ Good luck ! good 
luck to thee, O son of Abu Talib, thou art my lord and the lord of 
every believing man and woman.’ * After that all those present 
came and pledged their loyalty to ‘All. There are besides many 
other traditions about this transaction, a detailed account of which 
would fre both unnecessary and tedious. 

In conclusion, according to the saying, ‘ But the questioner 
repulse not! ’ t you must give me a satisfactory explanation of 
Muhammad’s words, or face the inevitable conclusion. 

(The above argument, so a Persian gentlemen tells me, will be 
very suitable on proper occasions for those who are not bigoted. 
Shl‘ah Muhammadans, however, as above mentioned, will say that 
Muhammad wished to confirm the succession of ‘All. And 
hence they will infer that the followers of ‘All are not in the state 
of error against which warning is given. We might say, he added, 
that perhaps Muhammad wished to abjure Islam and free his 
people from its yoke ! not, of course, as a serious argument; or to 
bid them read and obey the Old and New Testaments.) 

§ 10. We have no assurance that the Qur’an is free from 
suggestions of Satan. 

First of all, from the following considerations we might 
believe that Satan would not be able to tamper with the Qur’an. 

(i.) In Sur. 16 Nahl, 100, Muhammad is bidden, ‘When thou 
readest the Qur’an, have recourse unto God, that he may preserve 
thee from Satan driven away with stones.’ Now, this is an 
absolute command of God to Muhammad, which it is incredible 
that he would not obey, because disobedience to it would be a 
following of Satan, while obedience to it would give security against 
his power. 

(ii.) From the next two verses (101, 102) of the same Surah it 
appears, first, that Satan ‘ hath no power over those who believe, 
and who put confidence in their Lord ’; and if this be true of 
believers in general, much more does it hold good of Muhammad 
himself; and secondly, that Satan’s ‘ power is over those only who 
take him for their patron, and who give companions unto God,’— 
of neither of which was Muhammad guilty. 

(iii.) In Sur. 72 Jinn , 27, 28, we are informed that when 
Gabriel brought a revelation from God to Muhammad, a company 
of angels remained in front of and behind the prophet, in order 
to guard the delivery of the revelation so that Satan might not 
tamper with it. if, even after this precaution, Satan succeeded in 
introducing any ‘ diabolical suggestions,’ the angels’ presence was 
clearly of very little avail. 

(iv.) And besides this, the angel who from time to time 
imparted the Qur’an to Muhammad and remained with him the 
while was Gabriel, ‘one mighty in power’ ( shadidu'l-quird; Sur. 

Bakh, bakh li-ka, yii ibna Abi Talib, asbahtu ant a maula-I wa mauhVa 
kulli mu’mini wa mu’minati. 

f Wa amma's-siVila fa-la tanhar. * 
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53 Najm, 6, 7); so that Satan at such a time could have had no 
opportunity of obtaining influence over Muhammad. 

To sum up, with all these precautions how is it credible that 
Satan could have introduced blasphemous words into the mouth 
of Muhammad when reciting his Qur’an V 

And yet, in spite of all this, there is good authority for asserting 
that this is what actually took place. The author of the Ma'hlmnC-t 
tfiiizil , who is in agreement with Ibn ‘Abbas and Muhammad Ibn 
K‘ab al Qaratl and other commentators, tells us that on the day 
when Sur. 53 Najm descended, at the very time when Muhammad 
was reciting it, Satan introduced certain blasphemous words, 
namely, praise of the idol goddesses, into his mouth, so that after 
the words, ‘What think ye of Al Lat, and Al ‘Uzza, and Manat, 
that other third goddess ? ’ (vers. 19, 20), he said, ‘ These are the 
most high and beauteous damsels whose intercession is to be 
hoped for.’ * The error was subsequently made known to 
Muhammad by Gabriel, and the words cancelled, and the true 
reading as it is now in the Qur’an revealed. 

This story of the commentators is quite at variance with the 
passages from the Qur’an previously cited, from which it would 
appear that Muhammad was so effectually protected against 
Satan, that not merely the devil’s tampering with the revelations 
given to the prophet, but his presence at all at such a time 
would be incredible. 

But from Sur. 22 ffajj , 53, ‘We have sent no apostle or 
prophet before thee, but, when he read, Satan suggested some 
error in his reading. But God shall make void that which Satan 
hath suggested; then shall God confirm His signs; for God is 
knowing and wise ’ (see also the next verse, 54), it is manifest that 
the devil really did tamper with the revelation, so that the com¬ 
mentators are right after all. And it is not surprising that the 
idolators made such a charge as that mentioned in Sur. 16 Nalil, 
103, ‘ When we substitute in the Qur’an an abrogating verse in 
lieu of a verso abrogated (and God best knoweth the fitness of that 
which He revealeth), the infidels say, Thou art only a forger of 
these verses.’ There is nothing of the kind said in the Holy 
Scriptures about any one of the prophets, that unlawful words 
were put into his mouth by Satanic agency. (Compare Balaam’s 
inability to curse Israel, Num. xxiii., xxiv.) 

Again, in the matter of the Qiblah, we see a similar suggestion 
of the devil, in that Muhammad approved as his Qiblah and place 
of worship for his followers the idol temple at Mecca with its 360 
idols. Cp. Sur. 2 Baqamh, 115, ‘ Whithersoever ye turn yourselves 
to pray, there is the face of God,’ with verse 145 of the same 
Surah, which is said to abrogate it, ‘We will cause thee to turn 

* Tilka’l-gharnnIq u '1-*ulya wa inna shafiVatu-hunna la-turjn. Cp. Sale's 
note on Sur 22 Hajj, 53; Muir’s Life of Mahomet, pp. 79, 80; and Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam, s.v. ‘ Lat,’ who quotes the same tradition on the authority of 
al-Waqidl and at-Tabari. # 
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thyself towards a Qiblah that will please thee. Turn, therefore, 
thy face towards the holy temple of Mecca.’ 

In conclusion, we ask, Was Muhammad really guarded from 
the power of Satan according to the verses of the Qur’an quoted 
above ? Or rather, did he not thus speak in order to secure the 
credence and confidence of those present ? And further, which 
verses of the Qur’an are free from the suggestion of Satan ? 

(C) Muhammadan Arguments in Support of Muhammad’s 
Mission. 

Introductory .—When this question comes up fpr considera¬ 
tion, we must not allow ourselves to be led away from the 
point by side issues or bare assertions on the authority of the 
Traditions as, e.y. of Muhammad’s supposed pre-existence, etc., 
but keep the main question to the front; Was he a genuine 
prophet or not, and on what grounds ? 

The burden of proof rests with the Muhammadan. The chief 
arguments relied upon are the ten following (1-10),* of which the 
first four apply to other prophets as well as Muhammad, and the 
last six are peculiar to him. 

1. Miracles.—The first and most important argument for 
Muhammad’s divine mission is his alleged miracles, of which ( A) 
something must be said generally, before we come to deal with ( B ) 
some of. them in detail, and (C) with the supposed miracle of the 
Qur’an. 

(A) Muhammad's mimclcs considered yeneratly . As to the 
nature of miracles a few words may be said, first of all.f A 
miracle is something strange and unusual; but all such things 
are not miracles. Things strange and unusual may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Arts and crafts ( san'at ), as e.y. watch¬ 
making, printing, photography; (2) conjuring tricks and jugglery 
( timmiyat ), by which the performer discovers what is hidden, 
makes that which is seen to disappear, puts hen’s eggs under his 
robe and forthwith hatches a brood of chickens, etc.; (3) things 
contrary to custom ( tiharq-i-'adat ), a term which we do not apply 
to either of the previous. This, again, may be subdivided into 
three classes :— 

(a) Magic (sihr) f which is wrought by foolish and degraded 
men with Satanic help. It is a sort of craft, and is learnt from a 
master. Its exercise is confined to particular times and places, 
and may always be rendered null and void by the intervention of 
a true miracle-working prophet, as, for instance, Moses’ serpent 
devouring those of the Egyptian magicians, in order to prevent 
people from being deceived. Magic employs potions, aliments, 
liniments, etc., to produce its wonderful results, e.y. a certain oil 

• Cp. Sayid ‘Abdu’I-Husain’s Kitab-i-mubin dar usnl-i-din (printed in 
Bombay). 

t From Wdsilatu'n-Najdt, cli. 5, p. 74 sqq. 
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rubbed over a man’s body will, it is said, keep him from drowning; 
even if he should fall into the sea, the waves will cast him up 
upon the shore. It also uses talismans, charms, and such like 
things, to obtain power over persons or secure possession of their 
goods. 

( b ) Wonderful works ( karhmat ). These are special mirttcles 
wrought by saints and devout persons ( z<ihitT)> who, however, do 
not possess the power of working miracles at all times. 

(r) Miracles ( mufizah ). This is the special power of acting 
contrary to experience which belongs to prophets and then- 
successors. It is not learnt from a master, nor is its exercise 
confined to particular times and places. It cannot be rendered 
null and void; but by its means the false claims of others can be 
demonstrated; and it can at all times be exercised to confirm the 
truth and remove doubt. 

To return to Muhammad,—extravagant opinions are held by. 
most Muhammadans about the miracles of their prophet. 4 Some 
‘Ulama’ affirm that that prince had performed 1000 miracles; 
others, 3000 ’ (Koelle, lor. rif. infra). An Indian gentleman asserted 
in controversy ‘that the miracles of Muhammad far exceed in 
number all the miracles performed by all the other prophets, one 
writer alone giving a list of upwards of 2000.’ * Some of the chief 
are given in Sireef Firsffrnits , pp. 137,138 : 4 the moon split in two 
parts, one part over Mount Qubais, the other over the hill 
Qainuqa*,—raising his parents for a season to life, so that they 
professed their faith in Islam, and then returned to the dead,— 
bringing forth water at Majaz,—raising to life the son of a woman 
of Medina,—multiplying viands out of a little, and such like.’ 
Longer lists are given by Hughes, Dirtionanj of Islam, s.r. 
‘ Miracles,’ and Koelle, Mohammed and Mohammedanism , pp. 
434-446. 

If it be urged, as sometimes is the case, that the miracles of 
Muhammad are far more numerous and wonderful than those 
of Christ, a summary and sufficient answer is, that those of 
Muhammad are related in tradition only, while those of Christ 
rest upon the far more reliable foundation of the Word of God, 
the Gospel. (See further, below, 4, p. 380.) 

There are four reasons why wo cannot accept Muhammad’s 
alleged miracles as a proof of his mission. 

1. From Muhammad’s words in the Qur’an it is absolutely 
clear by his own admission that he was not sent with miracles.t 

* The infidels say, Unless a sign be sent down unto him from 

* Twenty-third Report of Calcutta Diocesan Committee of S.P.G. for 1854, 
pp. 36 sqq., giving a long quotation from the Report of the Rev. W. O’B. 
Smith, Calcutta, containing an account of a controversy carried on by him, 
apparently by correspondence, with a person who is styled ‘the Amir.’ Use 
has been made of this in several places below. 

f The ‘signs' (dydtf which Muhammad sometimes refers to (e.g. Bur. 

*1 Batrak, mi flaw ia aUafle io ite wses ol 

teveaXei. Vo torn, itom Vie&veu. (Sea SftVft, Wv\oC^ 
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liis Lord, we will not believe. Thou art commissioned to be a 
preacher only/ Sur. 13 Ba% 8. 

‘ No apostle had the power to come with a sign, unless by the 
permission of God.’ Ib. 38. 

‘ The unbelievers will say, Thou art not sent of God. Answer, 
God is a sufficient witness between me and you, and he who 
understandeth the Scriptures.’ Tb. 43. 

4 They say, unless a sign be sent down unto him from his 
Lord, we will not believe. Answer, Signs are in the power of 
God alone ; and I am no more than a public preacher.’ Sur. 29 
'Ankabut , 49. 

‘ Nothing hindered us from sending thee with miracles, except 
that the former nations have charged them with imposture.’ Sur. 
17 Ban l Isra'il, 61 (cp. 95). 

The meaning of these passages is sufficiently clear, and is 
confirmed by the remarks of Baizawl, commenting on the last- 
quoted verse, who says, ‘ That is to say, “ We have only abstained 
from sending thee with miracles,” as the Quraish demand, 
“ because the former peoples ”—those of like temper w r ith them, 
as the tribes of ‘Ad and Samud—“ gave them the lie,” and so 
likewise would these men of Mecca; “ and they would otherwise 
have been destroyed, according to our wont ” (i.e. if they had 
rejected the miracles); so “ we determined not to destroy them,” 
seeing that there are amongst them those that believe, or will have 
believing seed.’ * 

Objection (1). Muhammadans allege that the verses quoted 
above refer to miracles of a special nature, which the unbelievers 
asked Muhammad to perform. 

Answer. —-The words are quite general in their scope. The 
word at/at (= signs, miracles) in the last verse quoted (Sur. 17 
Banl Jsra'if, 61) is also absolutely general, and not limited in any 
way. 

Objection (2).f—Jesus was like Muhammad in this respect, that 
lie had not the power of working miracles at all times. In support 
of this ‘ the Amir ’ adduced St. John vi. 30, 31, where, he asserts, 
Jesus, instead of showing the miracle asked for, put the Jews oft* 
with an argument. 

Answer. —I admit that unbelief sometimes hindered the Lord 
Jesus from working miracles (St. Matt. xiii. 58; St. Mark vi. 5), 
but I deny that Muhammad possessed this power at all, until you 
can bring satisfactory proofs to the contrary. 

(Mr. Smith’s chief arguments in answer to the objection are, 
that Jesus* not granting the request does not prove that He did not 
possess the power to do so; that it is unreasonable to expect a 
prophet to be obliged to work a miracle for every one who chooses 
to demand one; that the request proceeded from unbelief and was 
sinful, a sufficient number of miracles having already been shown 

* Sweet Firstfruits, pp. 140,141. 
f From Mr. Smith’s controversy with ‘ the Amir.* 
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by Jesus to amply testify His mission ; and that Jesus was unable 
to work miracles for those who rejected His mission, their unbelief 
being a bar to the exercise of His power, as it proved that they 
were not fit subjects (na-qabil) to have a miracle vouchsafed to 
them.—All of these arguments appear open to the objection that 
the Muhammadan might easily retort, These are the very Masons 
which we give in explanation of our * prophet * not working 
miracles at all times to satisfy the unbelievers.) 

Objection (3).*—The first demand for miracles is always refused 
by the prophet. ‘ When any people demand a miracle for their 
satisfaction/ averred the Qazl, ‘ and yet, notwithstanding the 
appearance of the miracle, will not believe, the wrath of God falls 
upon them. Therefore every prophet, at the first demand of a 
miracle, has always refused. When he afterwards consents and 
performs a miracle, they who disbelieve it do so at their peril. 
Inasmuch as God was pleased to show mercy on the Arabs, He 
informed them of the unbelief of which former people had been 
guilty, and of the punishment which had ensued, and then, at 
their repeated request, gave them the miracle of the Qur’an.’ 

Ansirer. —To say that miracles have always been refused on 
the first demand, because the wrath of God would fall on those 
who disbelieved them, is an error. And further, the Hindu ‘ denies 
that the wrath of God has ever come upon any people for their 
refusing to believe miracles performed before their eyes. The con¬ 
trary is implied in St. Matt. xi. 20-24 ’ (the judgment of Bethsaida, 
etc.). 

Objection (4).*—To particular passages.— (a) The Hindu had 
brought forward this verse, ‘ The unbelievers say, Why has no sign 
descended on him from his Lord ? Answer, Thou art to cause them 
to fear, and to be a guide to all people.’ (Cp. Sur. 13 AV</, 8,27.) Of 
this the Qazl gave the following explanation. The occasion of this 
verse was as follows : the unbelieving Quraish demanded miracles 
like those of Moses and Christ; but God tells the prophet, Thou 
art only to cause them to fear, and to be a guide for every people 
by means of the Qur’an. The miracles of Moses and Jesus are 
not suitable for you. Overcome the Arabs in their special forte of 
eloquence. 

Answer. —The verse quoted does not say this. It merely says, 
thou art to be a guide; and asserts nothing about the Qur’an being 
a miracle. 

(ft) Another passage brought forward by the Hindu * was Sur. 
17 Bant Israil , 61 (quoted above). 

The Qazl explained it in the following way. This does not 
mean, that Muhammad was altogether forbidden to work miracles. 
The occasion was when the Quraish had asked Muhammad to turn 
Mount Safa into pure gold, and to remove the mountain of Mecca 

* From an account of a controversy between a Hindu and the Qazi of 
Delhi, given in the Missionary , Apr., May, 1853. The Hindi! is supposed to 
have been a teacher in the Government College, Amritsar. 
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in order that the land in the neighbourhood of the city might be 
open and fit for cultivation. Muhammad's answer to them was a 
warning that former peoples had drawn down God's wrath on 
themselves by asking for miracles and not believing them. God 
knew many believers would spring from the Quraish, and so was 
not Willing to destroy them. 4 But let no one,’ he cautiously adds, 
‘ object to the miracle of the moon-splitting, that it would 
necessitate the destruction of the Quraishites, for tho party who 
demanded that miracle was Abu Jahl and his companions, and 
they were destroyed.’ 

A/isivcr. —Granted for the moment that this verse means that 
the power of working miracles was sometimes withdrawn from 
your prophet, what passage in the Qur’an can you bring forward 
to show that the power and permission to work miracles was ever 
given to him ? 

2. Miracles are never brought forward by Muhammad in support 
of his mission, though they would have constituted his strongest 
proof. As a matter of evidence, there can be nothing stronger 
than the words of the prophet himself. We naturally ask in 
reference to his claims, What proofs did lie himself bring forward ? 
What did he say himself? On what did he rely to attest his 
mission ? 

Now, we never find that Muhammad based his prophetic 
claims upon the evidence of miracles. Even granted that he 
really performed them, he never adduced them for this purpose. 
And so, even though we were able, as we might think, to prove his 
miracles, this would not help our purpose, and we should not be 
able to bring them forward to substantiate his claims, because the 
prophet himself never made use of them for this purpose. 

IIhfstration. —If a man tells me he is a pahlawan —a strong, 
athletic man—and, in answer to my request for evidence of the 
fact, says he can lift up a little table with one hand, I am con¬ 
vinced that this is the best proof lie has to offer, and my belief in 
his w r onderful strength is but small. Similarly with Muhammad, 
his assertion of the mir.icle of the Qur’an was the best evidence 
for his claims that he could produce, and so he relied upon that 
alone. If he had wrought other miracles he would surely have 
alleged them. It is simply in accordance with reason that a man 
w T ho seeks to establish any claim or contention should bring 
forward the strongest proof iie can. 

Objection .—Miracles were not alleged by Muhammad to prove 
the divine nature of his mission, because former prophets had 
been sent with them, and people did not believe them. 

Ansiver .—(1) If Muhammad never asserted them as proof of 
his mission—and his w r ord might have been believed—how can 
they be asserted and believed in now on the mere testimony of 
tradition ? (2) And if Muhammad’s miracles were not per¬ 

formed in evidence of his mission, of what use or value were they 
to him ? 
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3. The people of Muhammad’s own time did not believe his 
miracles. Tlius Abu Jahl is reported in the Traditions to have 
declared that the famous splitting of the moon (shaqqu'l-qamar) 
was only a piece of magic (.s*/7//*). This and similar accusations 
were made against Muhammad; compare Sur. 34 Saba , 42 Jiu., 

* The unbelievers say of the truth when it is come unto tnem, 
This is 110 other than manifest sorcery.’ 

Now, here we have only two alternatives. The alleged split¬ 
ting of the moon either (a) was not a miracle, or ( b ) it was 
a miracle. If the first he true, of course the people of that 
time did not believe it, and our argument is proved; hut if 
the latter alternative be the true one, and the splitting of the 
moon was really a miracle, then again two alternatives present 
themselves. 

(a) Either Abu .laid believed it, or (/;) he did not believe it. 
In the former case, if ho believed it, he could not conceivably have 
been so wicked and perverse as knowingly to choose the path 
of error by denying it. But if he did not believe it, it is clear 
that lie was not convinced by the supposed miracle, and it failed 
of its purpose. And our contention accordingly is established. 
(See (/>), 1, p. 383 > qq., for a fuller discussion of this alleged 
miracle.) 

Objection (1).— 1 The disbelief of people in a prophet’s miracles 
is no argument against them. The disbelief of the Jews in the 
miracles of Jesus is similar to the case of Muhammad and the 
unbelieving Arabs. 

—The two cases are not parallel. The miracles of 
»J osus were never attributed by the Jews to magic, but to the help 
of the chief of the devils. (Contrast Simon the sorcerer , Acts viii. 
9-11, 18, 19.) The suggestion of Satanic aid is moreover an 
inconceivable one, because we nowhere find that God has given 
such power to the devil. If God had done so, He Himself (which 
God forbid!) might be regarded as the deceiver of men. 

Objection (2).—It may he alleged that many did believe in 
Muhammad’s miracles. 

The fact that somo persons attested and acknow¬ 
ledged them (tasdiq) is not an adequate and sufficient proof. 
They doubtless had their own reasons or their own purposes to 
serve. Jt is absurd to allege that Abu Bakr, for example, became 
a Muhammadan simply through witnessing Muhammad’s miracles ; 
rather, he had an eye to the Caliphate, as others among the chief 
Arabs had. And as for the common people, they blindly followed 
their leaders. 

4. The miracles of Muhammad rest only upon the authority of 
tradition. Muhammad’s miracles are not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
but only in the Hadis (the Traditions), which are in this respect 
diametrically opposed to the testimony of the Qur’an, and are 
therefore not worthy of credit. Both Sunnis and Shrahs are 
agreed that any traditions contrary to the Quran are not to be 
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considered trustworthy. Muhammad has himself by his own 
words cut away the ground from those who repeat such tales; 
‘ There hath been no prophet,' he said, ‘ but his people have told 
lies about him, and I am no exception that my people should not 
tell lies about me. Wherefore, whensoever ye shall hear aught 
about me, then turn to the Book which 1 have left with you ; and 
if it conform thereto, and there be mention of the same in it, then 
it is true that I said or did what is related of mo ; but if there be 
no mention of it in the book, then T am free therefrom, and that 
which is related of me is a lie, and I neither said nor did it.’ * 

Objection (1).—The number of Muhammad’s miracles which 
were wrought by supernatural power overcoming natural and 
physical impossibilities, as recorded in the Hadis, and the multi¬ 
tudes of eye-witnesses preclude the denial of them. If any 
particular miracle is not capable of absolute proof, we cannot 
believe that thousands of miracles, attested by so many persons, 
are all untrue. 

Answer .—(i.) The assertion of Muhammad's miracles is con¬ 
trary to the Qur’an, and is therefore not deserving of credit. (This 
is conclusive.) 

(ii.) We do not believe various natural impossibilities recorded 
in the Hadis, such as the splitting of the moon, although attested 
by several people. Similarly, it is impossible to credit those 
other miracles, though related in the Hadis. 

(iii.) There was a great tendency in the first ages of Islam to 
relate and pass on without investigation anything calculated to 
glorify the prophet and so please the hearers. 

Objection (2).—Muhammad wrought miracles of very various 
kinds, which shows him to have been a true prophet and no 
sorcerer. (This argument rests upon the distinction drawn between 
miracles and works of magic, that the former are not limited in 
range, whereas the latter are.f) 

Answer. —When Muhammad, as related in the Qur’an, was 
asked to perform certain wonderful works, he declined, and denied 
that he had the power, thus showing that he was not able to work 
miracles. (See Sur. 17 Bdni Isra'ih 92-95.) 

This argument cannot be affected, even though a hundred 
traditional miracles of Muhammad be brought forward on appa¬ 
rently good authority. 

Note.— Discussion of evidence and tradition in the Hindu’s 
controversy with the Qazl.—The QazI, in his controversy with the 
Hindu alluded to above, had a great deal to say about the nature 
of evidence in general and the comparative value of that available for 
Muhammad's miracles.% The present writer thinks such discussions 

* The Apology of Al Kindy, p. 61. 

t As, for example, in Sayid ‘Abdu’l-Husain’s Kitdb-i-mubln dar usul-i-din , 
printed in Bombay. I am indebted to a native friend for this reference. 

% Cp. the canons elaborated by Muhammadan doctors for the reception or 
rejection of traditions (Hughes, Diet, (rf Islam , s.v. ‘Tradition’). 
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should be studiously avoided as inexpedient and injudicious. They 
withdraw the mind from the main issue, and give the Muham¬ 
madan an opportunity of making a great parade and show of 
authority for his traditions which it is difficult to rebut or refute. 
Moreover, if the Christian agrees to enter upon a discussion of 
evidence, it is most difficult to show conclusively, from the mere 
comparative weight of testimony, that the truths believed by the 
Christian about Christ rest on superior authority to the traditions 
which the Muhammadan holds to be true in reference to his 
prophet. For example, in answer to the argument from the 
sufferings of the Christian confessors for the truth, the Slil'ah 
Muhammadan will at once draw a parallel with the sufferings of 
‘All and his family. And truly the persecutions of martyrs of any 
religion are no proof of its truth, but only of the constancy and 
heroism of the sufferers. 

Among other things, the QazI lays down certain conditions as 
requisite for information to command assent. Again, he asserts 
that there is the same degree of evidence for Muhammad’s miracles 
as for those of Christ. He affirms the testimony of a succession 
of persons, all worthy of credit, to be more trustworthy than the 
testimony contained in books. To which the Hindu aptly replied 
that the whole point is this, Are all the narrators trustworthy? 
Why have the Traditions been committed to writing if the oral 
method of transmitting information is the best ? And why is the 
Qur’an itself contained in a book ? The existence of books makes 
comparison and correction easy. And, once more, the QazI lays 
down the conditions necessary for the attainment of knowledge, 
viz. senses in proper order, intelligence, and information. This 
last may be conveyed either by the universal assertion of a whole 
people whose agreement in a falsehood is not to be supposed 
possible, or through a prophet and attested by miracles. The 
Hindu pertinently replies that the consent of a whole people is 
unproven; and further, by this rule the miracles alleged to have 
been performed by the various avatars of the Hindus must be 
accepted, as they are attested by the current report of a people 
much more numerous than the Arabs. 

With respect to the untrustworthiness of tradition, the Hindu 
had some very forcible remarks to make. It is unworthy of credit, 
because it contains so many variations, not to say contradictions, 
both as compared with itself and also with the Qur’an, e.y . in 
asserting the sinlessness of Muhammad. Before the traditionary 
information respecting Muhammad was written down, he says, ‘ it 
had already passed through three or four generations, who inquired 
eagerly after every scrap of knowledge [about their prophet] 
which their fathers could supply them with, and the consequence 
was that, in a century or two, these traditions had increased 
immensely. The first notice we have of their being collected in a 
book is at about the beginning of the second century of the Hijrah, 
when a number were committe4 to writing by Tahri, who died 
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A.H. 124.* But his work is not extant. The earliest collection of 
traditions is that made by Malik ibn Anas, who died A.H. 179. 
We may therefore conclude that these traditions had been floating 
in the current talk of the Arabs for at least a century and a half 
after Muhammad's death. The sort of material that these tradition- 
collectors had to work upon may be judged of from the fact that 
Bukhari, the second traditionist whose collection is extant, is said 
to have discovered as many as 600,000 traditions in various 
countries, out of which he was obliged to reject 596,000 as utterly 
unworthy of credit.'f t 

(/>) Some of the wonderful miracles attributed to Muhammad 
( fit)fit-i-iqti) ah lyah). —1. The splitting of the moon ( shaqqu'l-qamar ).— 
Several versions of the story are given from the Traditions by 
Koelle.8 A much more wonderful account than any of these 
was related by a Persian Say id, of which the substance is as 
follows. One day Muhammad ascended a mountain in the day¬ 
time, and at his command the sun set, and the full moon came 
into the middle of the heavens. At the prophet's word it 
descended from the sky, and circumambulated round the Ka‘bah. 
Tt then became divided, and entered the neck of Muhammad’s 
shirt. One half came down one of his sleeves, and the other 
half down the other: thereupon they joined again, and the 
restored moon departed to heaven and set, and the sun rose 
again. 

This, the most striking of Muhammad’s miracles, is the one 
for which the evidence is most deficient. The QazI, in his contro¬ 
versy with the Hindu, || had asserted that there was contemporary 
evidence for the miracle on the strength of the statement in the 
Ran zatu's-Safa , that ‘All ibn ‘All ‘Abbas and Ibn Mas‘ud, who were 
contemporaries of Muhammad, testified to its truth. The Hindu 
rejoined that there is no contemporary evidence for the miracle. 
The neaiest written testimony is that of a book written by one 
Ibn ‘Isa, about 100 years after Muhammad’s death, in which are 
mentioned tire names of three contemporaries of Muhammad who 
testified to the fact. The ^azl had also asserted that it was stated 
in several books that a certain Bajah had seen the phenomenon 
with his own eyes. To this the Hindu replies that he has made 

* ‘ About a hundred years after Muhammad, the Caliph ‘Umar II. issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of all extant traditions ’ (Muir). The 
task was committed to Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad, who died A.H. 120, aged 84. 
‘Abdu’l-Malik ibn Juraij of Mecca, who died A.H. 150, is by some mentioned 
as the first collector and compiler of traditions, while others say it was Imiim 
Malik, who died A.H. 179, and whose collection is still extant. Hughos, Diet, 
of Islam, s.v. ‘Tradition.’ 

t The Missionary , May, 1858, pp. 148, 144. 

X ‘ Abu Daud, out of 500,000 traditions which he is said to have amassed, 
threw aside 495,200, and retained as trustworthy only 4,800.’—Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet , p. xxxvii. 

§ Mohammed and Mohammedanism , p. 487. _ 

|| See the Article on a recent publication, * Bahs Mufid ul ‘Am fi Tahqiq 
ul Islam,' in the Missionary for April, 1853. 
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diligent search and can find no such statement, and asks where it 
is to be found. 

The following arguments may be used against accepting as true 
the story of the moon-splitting:— 

(i.) It is an impossibility (muhftl), and God cannot do impossi¬ 
bilities. For example, God cannot put this garden into a match-box. 
It is an impossible thing. 

God can of course do everything. Both reason and religion 
forbid us to set hound or limit to His almighty power. But He 
. works through means ( asbab ). Tins, which is the common belief 
of Muhammadans and the opinion of philosophers, is contained in 
the well-known tradition, Aba Hahn an yqjriya'l-tmura ida bi-as- 
bobirha , ‘ God willetli not to bring things to pass except through 
their (appropriate) means.’ 

To return to the illustration just given; for bringing about the 
accomplishment of such a thing means are required, either the 
enlargement of the match-box, or the reduction of the size of 
the garden. But then the case will have been changed. It will 
not then be this garden or this match-box, with which we have to 
do.—Similarly with Muhammad and the moon. Either his sleeves 
must have been wonderfully expanded, or the moon marvellously 
diminished in size. But in either case this is something different 
from the miracle alleged. 

(ii.) It is incredible that all the world should not have seen it, 
everywhere at least where it was day at the time, v>. half the world; 
whereas it is alleged that only the seven companions of Muhammad, 
who wore with him on the mountain at the time, witnessed it. 

(iii.) If the moon-splitting really occurred, why did Muhammad 
make no mention of it when asked for a miracle ? 

(iv.) It is not mentioned in the Qur’an, which certainly would 
have been the case had it been a real miracle. 

(v.) Abu Jahl, one of the seven companions of Muhammad on 
the occasion, declared that it was magic. 

(vi.) The assertion of this miracle is moreover contrary to the 
Qur’an, for Muhammad there says to the unbelievers that he is 
only a man like them, which he would not have been, if he had 
been able to perform such a wonderful miracle. 

(vii.) Muhammadans themselves are not agreed as to whether 
it is to be regarded as a miracle or not. Baizawl, commenting on 
Sur. 54 Qamar , 1, states that some are of opinion that it was not a 
miracle performed by Muhammad, but a sign of the last day, the 
past tense being used prophetically of future time: ‘ and Wfiqidl 
in his traditions does not even allude to the Shaqqu’l-qamar as 
among the miracles of Muhammad.* How then can it be appealed 
to as an undoubted miracle, since Muhammadans themselves are 
divided in opinion on the point, ‘ many writers, with the text of the 
Qur’an in their favour, holding it to be only a sign of the last day ’ ? * 

* Rev. W. O’B. Smith’s controversy with ‘the Amir,* 23rd Report of 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G-. for 1854. 
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Objection (1), against (iv.), supra. It may he asserted, on the 
strength of Sfir. 54 Qamar , 1, that the miracle of the moon-splitting 
is mentioned in the Qur’an. 

Answer .—(i.) The two verbs iqtarabat and inshaqqa in the verse 
alluded to, are both in the past tense, and are joined together by 
the conjunctive particle wa. They must both therefore refer to 
the same time. * The meaning of the Arabic word Sa‘atu,’ says the 
Rev. O’B. Smith, already quoted, ‘is Qlyamat or resurrection, and 
... it is so rendered in the Tafslr Husainl. If, then, the moon 
has been already split, then has the resurrection also taken place, 
for the one event is coupled with the other.* But since the first, 
the resurrection, is still in the future, so also is the latter, the 
splitting of the moon, which is only one of the signs of the last 
<biy. 

(ii.) Muhammad in the Qur’an, /or, ci/ ., does not attribute the 
miracle, if it be one, to himself. 

(iii.) There is nothing in Sur. 54 Qamar to lend support to the 
notion of a miracle. The words do not admit of this interpretation. 
The verse which is supposed to allude to it (ver. 1) is brief and 
•compendious ( majmal ), and gives no authority to the elaborate 
tradition mentioned above. 

(iv.) The same phrase ( mshaqqa'l-qamar ) occurs in a poem of 
the Arab poet Imra’u’l-Qais, which was written before Sur. 54 of 
the Qur’an. 

All the Arabs admitted that there was no one before Imra’u’l- 
Qais so eloquent as he was. The ode alluded to was one of the 
seven poems suspended in the Ka‘bah ( sab l u mu'allaqat), which 
the Arabs themselves preferred as superior in eloquence to the 
(Qur’an. 

Since there are many resemblances in Muhammad’s Surah to 
the ode of Imra’u’l-Qais,* the story is told that, after the appear- 
.ance of that chapter of the Qur’an, Imra’u’l-Qais declared that 
Muhammad had stolen his words. It is also said that the follow¬ 
ing story is to this day current among the Arabs. Ffitimah, the 
.daughter of Muhammad, vas one day going along and repeating 

* References to the poet Imra’u’l-Qais are also made in (C), p. 891, and 
'Oh. IX., (A), 2, p.464. Freethinking Persians bring forward his authority to 
prove the chargo of plagiarism against Muhammad, or of inelegancy iu the 
composition of the Qur’an. And on the other side the same authority is 
■sometimes alleged to rebut the latter charge. As the poet died a.d. 540, 
thirty years before the birth of Muhammad (Wherry’s note to Sale’s Prelim. 
Disc., p. 103, quoting Muir’s Life of Mahotnet), the question arises, Can his 
name bo used in this connexion iu controversy with Muhammadans ? 

TJie Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall, D.D., writes, * The existence of the latter 
(the stories foisted upon Imra’u’l-Qais) is important as showing that Arabic 
scholars among Muslims have perceived certain defects ( i.e. in the Qur’an). 
They have ascribed their own objections to Imra’u’l-Qais, because of his fame. 

. . . The anachronism does not injure the argument that inelogancies do occur 
.in the Qur’an, though it lessens its authority.’ He thinks it may be brought 
forward in discussions with Muslims, with the mention of Imra’u’l-Qais’ name, 
.but with some such prefix as, ‘ Learned m^n among yourselves have said,' etc. 

, 2 c 
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the first verse of Sur. 54, when she happened to meet the daughter 
of Imra’u’l-Qais, who exclaimed, i 0 that’s what your father has 
taken from one of my father’s poems, and calls it something that 
has come down to him out of heaven.’ * 

The verse of the poem from which the plagiarism is alleged to 
have been made is as follows :— 

Danati’s-sii‘atu wa’nshaqqa’l-qamar, 

‘An ghazalin sada qalb-I wa nafar. 

4 The resurrection is near, and the moon is split by means of 
the gazelle, who took captive my heart and fled.’ The mention of 
the moon-splitting and the resurrection is here made in a figurative 
sense, to denote the excitement which agitated the poet’s heart on 
the appearance of his beloved. He was not a Musulman. There 
is no suggestion of a miracle in his words, nor in the similar verse 
of the Qur’an. Muhammad’s words may possibly have just the 
same meaning as the poet’s and be expressive of wonder and per¬ 
turbation, or merely allude to the resurrection. 

Objection ( 2) against (v.). An important difference between magic 
and miracles is this, that the former can only affect earthly things, 
while the latter are not so limited. In accordance with this dis¬ 
tinction Muhammad’s splitting of the moon, since it did not affect 
earthly things, is a true miracle.f 

Answer. -We grant that the magician has no real power over 
things in the heavens. But he is able to deceive the eye, and may, 
therefore, seem to bo able to exercise his power even over these. 
He can do many wonderful things by the use of the means proper 
to his craft. The things which he appears to do, in reality do 
not take place at all, but are simply due to ocular deception, e.(j . 
causing a single fountain to send forth streams of different coloured 
water, or making us imagine that we are now sitting in a garden, 
then in a desert, and again on a field of battle. Though the 
splitting of the moon were attested by many witnesses, which it is 
not, it would not thereby be proved to be a genuine miracle, and 
not magic. 

2. The nightjourney (mi 1 raj). —The evidence of the Qur’an for 
Muhammad’s night-journey is to be found in Sur. 17 Banl Isra'il , 
1, 95. The latter verse (‘ neither will we believe thy ascending ’) r 
as Wherry in his edition of Sale’s Qur’an remarks in loc ., * proves 
beyond reasonable dispute that the night-journey was represented 
to the Quraish as a real journey and not as a vision.’ Hughes, in 
his Dietionai'y of Islam , s.v. 1 Mi'raj,’ gives a full description of it, as 
it is related in the Mishkhtu'l-masabili. And in Weil’s Legends will 
be found the long account of it as destined to take place in a later 
age, which Samuel is supposed to give to the assembled Israelites 
(pp. 146 sqq.). 

♦ Dr. St. Clair-Tisdall’s Sources of Islam , tr. by Sir W. Muir, p. 9; cp. the 
same author’s Original Sources of the Qur'an, pp. 47-50. 

f Sayid ‘Abdu’l-Husain, Kitab-i-mubin dar usfiLi-Dhu 
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The night-journey of Muhammad from Mecca to the temple at 
Jerusalem and thence to Heaven, was one of the miracles of the 
prophet alleged by the Amir in his controversy with the Rev. 
W. O’B. Smith, to which reference has several times been made. 
The following is Mr. Smith’s reply :— * 

There are so many contradictions and inconsistencies in the narrative 
of this journey, so many additions in later traditions which are not to he 
found in earlier ones, and such confusion of dates, that some writers to 
remove the difficulties have been under the necessity of supposing* two 
night-journeys, while others again reckon four; but many hold that 
Muhammad performed but one journey. 

In my answer, after slightly touching on the improbability of the 
Mi'raj, I jiointed out to the Amir:— 

1st.— That it could not properly be said to be a miracle performed by 
Muhammad. There was no supernatural effect wrought evident to the 
senses. 

2nd.—There was no evidence for it beyond Muhammad’s own assertion. 
A miracle, to be credible, should bo performed publicly, and in the pre¬ 
sence of competent witnesses; but what sort of a miracle was this which 
was performed in the dead of night, and without a single witness ? If 
such miracles are deserving of credit, then any impostor may claim to 
have performed a thousand miraclos in secret. 

3rd.—Every miracle must have an important end. What important 
end was served by this miracle ?—and how comes it that Muhammad never 
appealed to it in answer to the infidel Quraish, but answered their 
challenge by declaring, 4 Yerily miracles are with God alone’? (Sur. 6 
An'Ttm, 109). 

4th.—It is a disputed point, even among Muhammadans, whether the 
Mi'raj was a real occurrence, or only a dream, or a vision, and they who 
hold the latter opinion allege an express tradition of Mu‘awlyah (the fifth 
Caliph), who maintained that Muhammad had told him it was a vision.f 

5th.—It is stated in some traditions that Muhammad passed the night 
on which it is supposed he performed the night-journey under the roof of 
Aurun Harri (? Omm Hani), and she declared that he had never once 
quitted the house during the whole night. She looked upon the Mi‘raj 
as a dream, and, though a firm believer in Islam, she yet strongly dis¬ 
suaded Muhammad from relating his dream, and drawing down ridicule 
on himself. % 

6 th.—Many of Muhammad’s followers were so scandalized at the 
Mi‘raj that they forsook him. So that the night-journey was not even 
credited by many at the time.§ How then could he [the AmlrJ appeal to 
it as one of the indisputable miracles of Muhammad ? 

♦ Twenty-third Report of Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G. for 
1854, pp. 40 sq. 

t For a discussion of the point, see Sale and Wherry on Sur. 17 Banl 
Isrd’il, * According to * Abdu’l-Haqq, there are some divines who have 
regarded this miraculous event as a mere vision, but, he adds, the majority 
hold it to be a literal journey ’ (Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. ‘ Mi'raj ’). 

X 1 He was going forth to make the vision known, when she seized him by 
the mantle, and conjured him not thus to expose himself to the derision of the 
unbelievers’ (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , p. 117). 

| * Though his Arabs were given to the marvellous, yet this staggered even 
their credulity, and would have proved his utter ruin but for the resolute 
interposition of Abu Bakr' (English translator’s note to Weil’s Legends, 
p. 146). 
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( 0 ) The miracle of the Qur'an (ayfit-i-lcitib). 

From my own intimate acquaintance with the book, for I am an Arab, 
I know that it contains corruptions, that it is destitute of order, style, 
elegance, or accuracy of composition or diction. It contains contradic¬ 
tions from first to last; one sentence abrogates another, and the w c holc is 
puerile and weak; yet it is said that men and genii together could not 
produce its equal. The writings of A1 Qais, and other poets and learned 
men, who lived at, or before the time of Muhammad, are clearer, more 
eloquent, more elegant, and more subtle. Their discourses are deeper and 
plainer, and with them Muhammad contested, when they questioned his 
rights and rejected his claims. I have read a so-called Qur'an, written 
by Musailamah al Hanaff, without any of the aid and assistance which 
your friend (Muhammad) received in his book. Had the former appeared 
before his, it would have been accepted and received as the orthodox 
revelation, supposing even it were brought forward on the plea of the 
ljeauty of language, elegancy and order alone.—Al Kindi, <] noted in 
Arnold's Islam and Christianity , p. 325.* 

On what grounds do Muhammadans consider the Qur’an to be 
miraculous? (1) First and foremost, because of its supposed 
inimitable eloquence; and further, because of (2) the absence of 
contradictions in it; (3) its acceptance; (4) its style; and (5) its 
prophetic utterances. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of these in detail, we 
may pause for a moment to consider the inconclusive nature of 
the alleged miracle of the Qur’an, as compared witli the Gospel 
regarded as an evidence for the mission of Jesus. We should not 
think of resting the claims of Jesus upon the miraculous style and 
character of the Gospel viewed as a composition, and that jonly ; 
but upon the many miracles recorded in the sacred volume. Tt 
cannot be said of Jesus, as of Muhammad, that He relied upon 
the solitary miracle of His book. Suppose it were asserted of 
Jesus, as we Christians on the authority of the Qur’an say of 
Muhammad, that Ho had no other miracle beside His book, the 
obvious rejoinder would be that He had, because the miracles of 
Jesus are mentioned both in the Gospel and the Qur’an. But if 
you Muhammadans say that Muhammad had other miracles beside 
the Qur’an, we deny it, because they are not mentioned in that book. 

(1) The eloquence ( fasdhat ) of the Qur'an .—Tiie inimitable 
eloquence of the Qur’an is the chief argument put forward by 
Muhammadans in maintaining its miraculous character. The 
Qur’an itself distinctly asserts the same : ‘ Verily if men and genii 
were purposely assembled, that they might produce a hook like 
this Qur’an, they could not produce one like unto it, although the 
one of them assisted the other ’ (Sur. 17 Bani Brail, 90). See 
also 2 Baqarak, 23; 6 An‘dm, 94; 10 Yunus , 39; 11 Hud , 14. 

The chief counter arguments that may be brought forward are 
the following:— 

(i.) A literary composition, however wonderful, is not a miracle. 

* A note states that the above extract * is copied from a manuscript 
version, which the Rev. A. Tien, made*from the Arabic original of Al KindL’ 
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4 A miracle is that which is outside the course of nature and its 
laws, such as raising of the dead. The composition of a hook, 
however beautiful and grand, is not a miracle, but a wonderful 
work of man’s genius, like those of the old Arab poets, as ImraVl- 
Qais, Mutanabbi, Hariri, GLaus, and Luqman, who produced 
poems and tales of exquisite pathos and eloquence; and as these 
are not miracles, no more is the Qur’an. Moreover, the greatest 
part of the stories, and the finest, are taken from the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; and certain of them, as the narrative of the creation, the 
flood, Abraham offering Isaac, the histories of Lot, Joseph, Moses, 
and Pharaoh, etc., are repeated over and over, some even as many 
as ten times, in different parts of the Qur’an. If all these were 
taken away, what of the miracle would remain ? ’ * 

(ii.) This is a defective proof ( dalil-i-naqis ). It is one which 
appeals only to the learned, and can only be appreciated by Arabic 
scholars, who are competent judges of eloquence and rhetoric. It 
can have little or no weight with the uneducated or those only 
moderately acquainted with Arabic. Such as these require 
miracles of a different order, which are within the scope of their 
comprehension. In short, the Qur’an is no miracle at all to the 
vast majority. A miracle should bo striking, unmistakable, self- 
evident, and capable of being tested.t 

(iff.) There is practically no limit to the possibilities of 
eloquence, and, therefore, any previous effort may be surpassed in 
the future. A writer may arise in this age more eloquent than 
any before him; and the same thing may happen ten years 
hence, and again twenty years afterwards. Therefore, as there is 
no limit to possible attainment, we cannot call any exhibition of 
literary excellence a miracle, however wonderful it may be and 
surpassing all previous efforts, because it may in its turn have fco 
yield the first place. 

(iv.) The recognized eloquence of a book can only have 
reference to the particular language in which it is written. 
Granted the unsurpassed eloquence and perfection in style of the 
Qur’an, what after all does it prove? This admission of excel¬ 
lence can only refer to the Arabic, not to other languages, in 
which it is possible that more elegant and eloquent compositions 
have been, or may yet be written. All that is intended to be 
conveyed is that it is regarded as superior to all other Arabic 
works. The highest productions of genius in any language can 
only be properly compared with other works in the same tongue, 
and, however unique, cannot be considered miraculous or divine. 

In every country some man at one time or another arises with 
incomparable gifts of eloquence. That he should surpass and 
outstrip all his contemporaries, and even those of preceding and 
subsequent ages, is no miracle, nor is he looked upon as a prophet. 
But, if he were able to produce compositions of unmatched 

* Sweet First fruits, pp. 141, 142. 

t Cp. Rev. W. O’B. Smith’s controversy with * the Amir.’ 
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eloquence in every human language, as the 12,000 volumes of the 
Zendavesta are said to have been revealed in every human tongue,* 
that would be a miracle indeed. 

(v.) If unsurpassed eloquence were the sign and proof of a 
prophet, we should not only have to allow the claim of Muhammad 
and his Qur’an, but be obliged to concede the same to the r most 
eloquent writer in every language. In every art and science some 
men rise superior to others. Superiority of skill is not regarded as 
a proof of its being of divine origin. If literary beauty and 
elegance of composition constitute a miracle, then there are such 
in every language, #?.//. Sa'di’s works in Persian, Kalidasa in 
Sanskrit, Milton and Shakspeare in English, Homer in Greek, 
Virgil in Latin, etc.f 

(vi.) Eloquence lias to do with words; and we cannot admit 
that this alone, without reference to the meaning, is a proof of 
prophetic claims. Eor a true prophet might come and utter his 
prophecies in rude speech and inelegant language (cp. St. Paul, 
2 Cor. x. 10); and on the other hand a false prophet might arise, 
speaking in language of inimitable force and beauty; and yet for 
all that be an impostor. 

(vii.) Eloquence is an acquired accomplishment, and cannot, 
therefore, be reckoned a miracle. It is the result of learning, 
study, and converse with those renowned in this branch of art. 

Illustration .—If a man claims to be a prophet, and when 
asked for proof alleges his power to heal the sick, which he 
proceeds to do by the administration of medicine, there is no 
miracle here, and consequently no proof, because the same know¬ 
ledge and skill is in the power of any one else to acquire and use. 

(viii.) Those who first accepted this proof were either not 
Arabs, as Salman the Persian, or not educated Arabs as Miqdfid, 
‘Ammar, Yasir, or Maisam. How was it that this proof did not, 
generally speaking, commend itself to those who were renowned 
for eloquence, but chiefly to sucli persons as those just mentioned ? 

(ix.) At first only a small portion of the Qur’an was delivered 
to Muhammad’s followers, and the whole was not collected into 
a book until after his death. How then could its eloquence be 
satisfactorily proved from only a small portion of it ? 

(x.) The eloquence of the Qur’an is not unsurpassable. Those 
who were eloquent affirmed that they could, if they wished, bring 
passages like the Qur’an ; as in Sur. 8 Anfat , 31. ‘ And when our 

signs are repeated unto them, they say, We have heard; if we 
pleased we could certainly pronounce a composition like unto this.’ 
They said further, that these words have been already uttered; 
they are stories and fables, and are foolish (cp. Sur. 21 Ambry a\ 5 ; 
8 AnfiU31,fin). 

In this matter the masters of rhetoric and eloquence are the 
authorities to be listened to. (If a Persian is supposed to know 
* Apology of A1 Kindi, p. 99. 

t Cp. Rev. W. O’B. Smith’s controversy with ‘the Amir.’ 
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English, who will be the best guarantee for him,—another Persian 
or an Englishman ?) In a case of this kind we cannot properly 
judge for ourselves, but must defer to the opinion of experts, e.g. 
Xmra’u’l-Qais,* who is said to have asserted that his verses were 
superior to the Qur’an. 

Wd grant that the beauty of the Qur’an was acknowledged by 
Labid ibn Rabrah, a poet, and 1 one of the greatest wits in Arabia 
in Muhammad’s time.’t But others, whose judgment carries at 
least equal weight, have declared that it is possible to equal or 
surpass the Qur’an. This was the opinion of the unbelievers in 
Muhammad’s own time (Sur. 8, Anfdl , 31). The same view was 
shared by IsmiVil ibn ‘All, by the author of &'liarah al Muledf\ al 
Nudliam, the sect of the Mu‘tazilahs, al Muzdar, the eminent 
Arabic scholar Sharestani, and Al Kindi. The last mentioned 
argued in his Apology, ‘that there were poets, such as Imra’u’l- 
Qais, and men of eloquence and oratory, without number before 
Muhammad, whose productions surpassed his, both in conception 
and language.’ t This verdict is endorsed by European scholars, 
such as the late Dr. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, who held that the Qur’an had been surpassed by the 
Maqdmdf of Hamadanl and the Maqdmdt of Hariri. 

(xi.) Objections raised by masters of rhetoric to some of the 
verses of the Qur’an, on the score of their not being eloquent, (a) 
to (d), or as containing mistakes ( e) to (//). 

(a) TaMizi 1 Fnia (Bur. 9 Taubah , 66) is inelegant, because 
difficult to pronounce ( tnq'id fiarad). This is according to the rules 
of the *i'lm-i-ma‘ani bagdn , or the science of adapting language to 
clear and accurate expression of thought. 

( b ) Kubbaran (Bur. 71 Nuh , 21). This word is here used to 
express a very high degree of the quality (mubalaqhah dar si/al), 
and not merely the comparative degree of it, which would be alcbar. 
The word only occurs in this passage of the Qur’an. In other 
places kablr is used, which is the eloquent word to express the 
same meaning. 

(/:) ‘ Ujdbiin (Sur. 38 Sdd, 4). The word occurs in the Qur’an 
in this place only. It ought to be f ajib for a similar reason to that 
given under (b). 

(d) Am abramu amranfa-innd mubrimuna ( Sur. 43 ZuMruf, 79). 
According to the rules of the science above mentioned, this 
sentence is inelegant (tanafur-i-Jcalimat durad), owing to the 
repetition of the letters m, b, and r. 

J e) In hazdnl Ja-sahirdni (Sur. 20 Td Hd, 66), where the original 
mg was mna, afterwards altered to in. Inna requires the 
subject which follows it to be in the accusative case, which here 

* See note on p. 385. 
t Sale’s Prelim. Disc ., p. 108. 

% Cp. Arnold’8 Natural History of Islumism, p. 425; Sale’s Prelim. Disc., 
pp. 108,118, and on Sur. 2 Baqarah, 23; the Hindu’s reply to the Qazi (see 
The Missionary , for April and May, 1853); and Al Kindi’s Apology, p. 80. 
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would be hazaini. But as the text has hnzdni, the nominative, 
which is wrong according to the rules of grammar, inna was 
altered to in. 

(/) In Sur. 2 Bag a rally 177, sdbinna should he sdhirnna, because 
it is joined by waw-i-'atf, tlie copulative conjunction ira t to 
miifuna. 

(g) In Sur. 12 Yiisvf, 29, hhdtPina should be khdti'btin, because 
it obviously refers to females. 

(xii.) The use of foreign words in the Qur’an. The following 
examples are given in the Apolofjy of A1 Kindi (pp. 79, 80 and the 
note), namdriq (Pers.) carpets or cushions; mish/edt (Abyssinian), 
a lamp; surntus (Pers.), silk; is tab rag, satin, brocade; abdrlq , 
plural of ibrlq (for the Persian db-riz), goblets. With reference to 
the force of this argument, Muir says, ‘ to the Arabs, who piqued 
themselves on the fulness and purity of their language, it would 
have a force of its own/ * 

1 Here is a defect,’ says A1 Kindi, ‘ either in the messenger or 
the message. If there be in the Arabic language no words to 
express the ideas, then the medium of communication, and there¬ 
fore the message itself, is imperfect; if otherwise, the messenger/ 

Objection to (1) (xii.).—In reply to the objection that might 
here be urged ‘that the Arabic language was embodied in its 
poetry; that its vocabulary, drawn from that source, was limited 
thereby, and that the word (esj.) for carpets (namdriq) was un¬ 
known/ A1 Kindi answers, that this arose from the simplicity of 
the Arabs, who were innocent of such luxuries, but that in time the 
language became depraved by the introduction of foreign words, 
which surreptitiously, as it were, made their way into the literature 
of the country.! 

Objection (2).—A learned man (so a Persian Sayid avers) once 
attempted to answer the argument drawn from the use of the 
words mentioned in xi. (a) to (c) above, by quoting the following 
story. Several persons having come to Muhammad and objected 
to these words as not being eloquent, the Prophet asked them 
whom they regarded as the most eloquent man among the Arabs. 
They answered, Imra’uT-Qais. t So Muhammad sent for him and 
made him sit down. But as soon as he had taken his seat, he 
told him to get up and sit in another place; and this he did several 
times, upon which Imra’u’l-Qais said, A-tastnhzPfoil t/d rasulo' 
lldhi , ira and min Icubbdri'l-Quraislti ? inn a hdzd ta-shai-im ‘vjdbnn 
(= ‘ Dost thou mock me, 0 prophet of God, whereas I belong to 
the great men of the Quraish ? verily this is indeed a wonderful 
thing *), in which sentence occur the very three words adversely 
criticized above. 

Answer .—(i.) We do not know that the story is true. It must 
lirst be proved to be so. 

* Muir’s edition of The Apology of A1 Kindi, p. 80, note, 
t Apology , p. 88. 
t See note to p. 385. 
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(ii.) If an eloquent mail uses language contrary to the rules of 
eloquence, this does not make his words correct. Illustration 
Educated people often do this, especially when speaking to the 
ignorant and uneducated, in order to make their meaning better 
understood. But this does not prevent their words being a 
transgression of the rules of correct and elegant language. 

(iii.) Even if the words occurred in a written composition, tiro 
same would hold true. 

Object ion (3).—The unbelievers were challenged to bring a hook 
or chapter like the Qur’an ; and since they could not do so they 
became the enemies of Muhammad and fought with him. Had 
they been able, of course they would have done so, and not fought 
with the Prophet. From which we conclude that the Qur’an is 
inimitable and miraculous.* 

Answer. —The unbelieving Arabs did not recognize the force 
of the argument. Muhammad was charged by them with receiving 
help from foreigners (see Siir. 16 Nahl, 105). His enemies 
declared that they could bring other words like the Qur’an (Stir. 8 
Anfat, 31). The question at issue, moreover, was the most 
important one of religion—not a matter to be settled offhand and 
carelessly. Hence they naturally preferred to fight, sooner than 
change their religion on the ground of proofs, which they did not 
believe or accept. 

Objection (4). — Muhammad w r as uneducated and illiterate 
(ummi), and his bringing such a wonderful book as the Qur’an is 
therefore a miracle. 

Answer. —Granted that Muhammad was no scholar, in the 
ordinary sense of the w r ord, and that there were few opportunities 
for a man to become one in that age and country; still his 
eloquence was no miracle, because it was in his own mother 
tongue. Had it been in a foreign language, the case would have 
been quite different, and there would have been some ground for 
looking upon his performance as a miracle. Eloquence can be 
acquired from the conversation and society of the learned and 
eloquent; and that Muhammad had peculiar opportunities for 
this is clear from the fact that the Quraish were famous among 
the Arabs for the purity and excellence of their speech. 

* Everything conceded, it is still within the limits of human 
intellect. The Taurat and Gospel are not miracles , but a revelation ; 
and miracles are given to prove the revelation. And then we all 
know in what way the various Surahs and verses of the Qur’an 
were collected, and how difficult it would be, were we to demand 
legal proof, to make certain what portion of them really came from 
the Prophet himself.’f 

Objection (5).—If the Qur’an cannot as a mere composition be 
considered a miracle, it may still be argued that 1 its elevated 

* This and tho following objection are from Sayid ‘Abdu’l-HusainV 
Kitab’i-mubln dor usul-i-din. 
t Sweet First fruits, p. 142. 
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teaching and sentiment altogether surpassed the range and ability 
of the men of the time.’ * 

In answer to this ‘All, one of the Christian respondents in Sweet 
Firstfruits , first of all admits that ‘the intellectual power and 
spiritual elevation of Muhammad are marvellous,* and then he 
gives a new turn to the discussion and asks, ‘ Wherefore \$as it 
that the Prophet fell back on the testimony of the Taurat and the 
Gospel ? ’ From this he goes on to show that Muhammad omitted 
tlie most important truths contained in those Scriptures, and that 
the blessing promised to the world through Abraham’s seed runs 
in the line of Isaac, not of Ishmael and the Arab nation.t 

Objection (6).—‘ Each prophet had a peculiar gift bestowed on 
him of working only a certain class of miracles, adapted to the 
requirements of the time, and the particular science in which the 
people to whom he was sent excelled *—sorcery and magic in 
Moses’ time; healing diseases in that of Jesus; rhetoric, eloquence 
and composition in Muhammad’s.! 

Answer. —The answer proceeds on false assumptions. 

(i.) It is not true that the miracles of Moses and Jesus were 
limited to some one class or other, as the Pentateuch and the 
Gospel abundantly prove: e.g. in the latter are recorded the turning 
of water into wine, the feeding of multitudes, the walking on the 
sea and the stilling of the storm, over and above the healing of the 
sick and the raising of the dead. 

(ii.) It does not appear either that the Egyptians ‘ devoted 
themselves exclusively to magic, or that it formed their highest 
accomplishment,’ or ‘that in the time of our Lord the science of 
medicine formed the chief subject of study, or that the Jewish 
physicians were more skilful then than at any other period.’ 

(2) The absence of contradiction ( ihh/ilaf ) in the Qur'an. —This is 
asserted in the book itself: ‘ Do they not attentively consider the 
Qur’an? If it had been from any besides God, they would 
certainly have found therein many contradictions ’ (Sur. 4 Nisa , 
81). It is one of the proofs alleged by Sayid ‘Abdu’l-Husain, in 
his Kifab-i-mubin dar vsfd-i-din , to show that the Qur’an is the 
word of God. 

Answer, —(i.) On the contrary, there are a great number of 
contradictions in the Qur’an, so that any one can prove anything 
he wants from it, e.g . Shl'ahs, Sunnis, Sufis, which is rather a 
proof of its not being from God. 

(ii.) The existence of abrogated and abrogating passages shows 
that it is not the word of God. 

(iii.) But even granting the absence of contradiction, which is 
not the case, this will be no proof of its miraculous character. 

(3) The acceptance of the Qur'an. —The effect produced by the 

* Sweet Firstfruits , p. 142. 

t lb., pp. 142 sqq. 

X This objection and the answer are from the Rev. W. O’B. Smith’s 
controversy with * the Amir.* # 
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Qur’an upon people (ta'sir-ash dar nufus) was so great, it is said, 
that they accepted it and its commands, and regarded it as the 
word of God.* 

Answer .—(i.) It is true that at the first some people accepted it 
(tastily), but many more rejected it as false ( fakzlb ). And so how 
are we to know that the opinion of the former is more worthy of 
acceptance than that of the latter ? especially since those, generally 
speaking, who rejected it were themselves expert critics (ahl-i- 
khibrah), and much more numerous than those who accepted it. 

(ii.) Most of those who accepted it, moreover, had some 
personal aim or object to serve, or some ambition, selfish or 
political, to further. 

Objection to (i.).—In the usul-i-fiqh, or first principles of law 
and theology, the principle is laid down that assertion is more 
worthy of credit than denial ( qaul-i-musbit bar nufi muqaddam ast) 
in a case where there is no contradiction involved between the 
two. Thus, for instance, a man says, I went into a garden and 
saw a donkey; and another man says, I went into the same 
garden and saw no donkey. Both may be right, because they 
may have gone different ways and the one seen the donkey 
whereas the other did not. There is, therefore, no hopeless con¬ 
tradiction here. Similarly, in the case before us, the opinion of 
those who accepted the Qur’an is to bo preferred to that of those 
who rejected it. 

Answer .—This rule isi not applicable to the question under 
discussion, because the two views, viz. the acceptance or rejection 
of the Qur’an because of its divine character or the reverse, are 
diametrically opposed. Each side seeks to establish its own 
opinion and overthrow the opposite one by argument. 

(4) The style (uslub) of the Qur'an. —It is asserted that the style 
of the Qur’an is different from ordinary Arab diction, and from the 
usual nature of human speech. 

Ansiver. —(i.) Its rhythmical style.—In Arabic and Persian 
there are three kinds of style: (1) simple prose, (2) rhyming 
poetry, and (3) a kind of jingling rhyme without metre, as, e.g. 

‘ atlm , Imran, etc., which frequently appear at the end of sentences 
in the Qur’iin.f This last is very common in Persian, but less so 
in Arabic. 

The argument above is probably founded upon this feature in 
the style of the Qur’an. (Compare also the charge that the Qur’an 
was ‘ ajaml , foreign, a word applied by the Arabs more particularly 
to Persian, and Muhammad’s supposed indebtedness to Salman 
the Persian; Sur. 16 Nahl, 105 and note.) This particular feature, 
which is found in other Arabic works besides the Qur’iin, as, e.g. 
the Maqamdt of Hariri, the Maqamdt of Hamldl, and the Maqdmdt 
of BadPu’z-zaman, is not a novelty, and is in no sense miraculous. 

(ii.) In most, if not all, writers and speakers there is something 

* From Kitdb-i-mubin dar usfd-i-din. 
t Gp. Sale, Prelim i Disc., p. i04. 
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special and peculiar to be observed in their diction and phraseology. 
This is not miraculous in their case; nor can it be so regarded in 
the case of the Qur’an. 

(iii.) Granted, however, that it is miraculous; then in all other 
languages every author who develops a special style, and every 
matchless writer, must be looked upon as inspired and his* book 
divine. 

(iv.) This proof is defective ( naqi *). As Muhammad claimed 
to be sent to all people, the proof offered for his mission should be 
one which appeals to all, and all can understand. Whereas, on 
the contrary, the above argument is one which only Arabs are 
capable of justly weighing and appreciating; and not all Arabs 
either, but only the learned among them. For this reason the 
proof is an unsatisfactory one. 

(v.) The style of the Qur’an was not at the time regarded as 
unique. The experts among the Arabs, who were far better 
qualified than we are to judge of this point, said they could bring 
words like those (Sur. 8 Anfdt , 31); they were Uijaml (cp. Stir. 
16 Naif 105). They were probably referring to this special 
characteristic in the style of the Qur’an, though they may also 
have referred to its general style or substance. (This is a strong 
argument.) 

(vi.) Style (uslUb) refers to words only, not to the substance 
and meaning, and therefore cannot amount to a proof of miraculous 
origin without taking the latter into account also. It is possible 
(to take an extreme case) that a blasphemous book might be 
written which yet, as far as its literary form and style was 
concerned, might be a perfect composition. 

(5) Prophecies offuture events (itch bard t - /- ghttib l pa h ).—Four chief 
passages are brought forward from the Qur’an to support this:— 

(a) Sur. 30 Rum, 1, 2, which is supposed to allude to the 
1 remarkable victory ’ gained by Heraclius over the Persians in 
a.d. 625, and his subsequent successes against Khusrau Parvlz, 
which followed a previously uninterrupted course of victory main¬ 
tained by the Persian king against the Greek empire for a period 
of twenty-two years (Sale, in lor.). 

(b) Sur. 54 Qamar , 45, and note—‘ The multitude shall surely 
be put to flight, and .shall turn* their back,’ which prophecy, it is 
alleged, was ‘ fulfilled by the overthrow of the Quraisli at Badr.’ 

(r) Sur. 48 Fafh , 27, and note. The ‘ vision ’ refers to the 
entry of the Muslims into Mecca in security, and the ‘ speedy 
victory’ to ‘the taking of Khaibar’ (Sale), or rather (Wherry 
suggests) to * the conquest of Mecca and the establishment of 
Islam instead of the national religion.’ 

(d) Sur. 3 Al ‘ Imran, 54, and note—■* I will place those who 
follow thee [Jesus] above the unbelievers until the day of resur¬ 
rection.* In this verse * the allusion is ... to the final and 
constant victory of Islam, and the followers of Jesus are here 
regarded as true Muslims.’ a 
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Answer, —(i.) Many such sayings have been uttered by generals 
similar to (/;) and (<•), in order to encourage their soldiers in face 
of superior forces. But they are not prophecies or miraculous. 

(ii.) Clever, sagacious persons can sometimes accurately pre¬ 
dict the course of future events where less discerning persons are 
at faiilt; as, for instance, in estimating the relative strength of 
two opposing nations, and the victory of one of them. (Wherry, 
on Sur. 30 Ram, 1, also adduces-the frequent forecasts of political 
events made by our daily newspapers.) 

(iii.) In one of the above passages (Sur. 48 Fath, 27) Muham¬ 
mad uses the expression ‘if God please ’ (in ska'a 7 lah ), which is 
quite contrary to the idea of its being a prophecy. It often 
happens that this pious phrase is used in reference to future 
events which turn out not to be in accordance with the will of 
God and do not take place. 

(iv.) The assertion that the Qur’an contains prophecies is 
rendered nugatory by the express words of the book itself, as, for 
example, ‘ Say, None either in heaven or earth knowetli that 
which is hidden, besides God’ (Sur. 27 Naml> 66). In both Sur. 
6 AnTiWy 49, and 7 A*raf, 188, Muhammad disclaims the know¬ 
ledge of 4 the secrets ’ of God, clearly denying his possession of 
prophetic insight. In the first of these two passages, the words 
* that which is revealed unto me ’ cannot be pressed to include 
prophetic intimations of the future, which would be contrary to 
the former part of the verse. ‘ That which is revealed ’ here 
denotes nothing more than the commandments and directions of 
God, as shown by the words ‘ I follow.’ 

Muhammad’s assertion that no prophet would come after him 
has also been alleged as a prophetic utterance. This is based 
upon Sur. 33 Ahzab, 40, where the title khatamiCn-nalriyma, ‘ seal 
of the prophets,’ i.e. last of the prophets, is given to Muhammad; 
and upon passages in the Traditions, as, e.g those which assert 
that the ordinances of Muhammad touching things lawful and 
forbidden (ha ram , luilal) will remain in force until the Resurrection. 

Answer .—(i.) Then, if any other prophet should come the 
followers of Muhammad will of course reject and refuse him ! 

(ii.) Till when does Muhammad’s assertion hold good? What 
is the time limit up to which it is declared that no other prophet will 
•come ? The Day of Judgment. Therefore, until then no one can 
know whether the prophecy has been fulfilled or not. Why should 
it be considered inconceivable that another prophet should arise 
after Muhammad ? In literature or the arts it is always possible 
that some one may arise superior to all who have preceded him. 

(iii.) The argument in (iv.), immediately above, is equally 
applicable here, as well as to all the alleged prophecies of 
Muhammad. 

§ 2. Predictions of Muhammad in the former Scriptures 
(nass-i-ambiya’-ye-digar).— (1) The origin of the idea .—The part 
played by the Jews of Arabia at the time of the rise of Islam, 
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whether we regard them as witnesses for truth or sufferers of cruel 
injury and wrong, is a most unfortunate one. 

How different the course of a considerable portion of the world's 
history might have been, had some earnest Christian, or even Jew, 
done for Muhammad what Priscilla and Aquila did for the in¬ 
sufficiently developed religious views of the learned and enthusiastic 
Apollos, and taken him unto them, and * expounded unto him the 
way of God more carefully * (Acts xviii. 24-26)! 

After some hesitancy as to whether a truo prophet might not 
arise from a branch of Abraham’s seed other than the line of Isaac, 
the Jews generally dismissed Muhammad’s prophetic claims as not 
worthy of serious attention. Some of them, while outwardly pro¬ 
fessing a respectful acquiescence, secretly reviled and ridiculed 
them. No one then foresaw the vast political and national forces 
which the master mind and influence of the Prophet of Arabia 
were to rally round him for the support and extension of his system. 
The magnitude of the danger was not, and perhaps could not at 
that time have been foreseen. 

On account of the influential position of the Jews and those of 
the Arab tribes and chieftains who had embraced the religion of 
Moses ,* it seemed to Muhammad well worth while to spare no 
pains to win them over to his side. And His efforts were rewarded 
with a certain measure of success. There were some among the 
Jews who accepted him (Sur. 7 A'raf 160) and his alleged reve¬ 
lation (Sur. 26 Shu'ara\ 197 ; 46 Ahqdf ', 9); and who further ‘ either 
believed or pretended to believe in Muhammad as the promised 
Messiah ’ (Sur. 17 Banl Israil, 108,109, and Wherry’s note on the 
former verse). Hence Muhammad says that the Jews of Mecca 
know him, ‘ even as they know their own children ’ (Sur. 6 An'am, 
20), and that 4 the wise men among the children of Israel ’ knew 
that his revelations were genuine (Sur. 26 Shu*am , 197). On the 
Jews , therefore , rests the grave responsibility of putting the idea into 
Muhammad's mind, that the previous prophets foretold his coming, of 
thus furnishing him with a valuable suggestion as to how he might 
buttress up his claims; and of placing this argument in the hands 
of Muslim controversialists for future ages. 

But if a few Jews accepted Muhammad, the greater number 
rejected him (Sur. 98 Baiyinah, 3), to his chagrin and bitter dis¬ 
appointment, while indications of an insolent and contumacious 
spirit (cp. Sur. 2 Baqarah, 14; 4 Nisa’, 44) still further embittered 
his mind against them (Sur. 58 Mujddalah , 21). Hence they are 
accused of obstinately refusing to believe (Sur. 2 Baqarah, 147 fin.; 

6 An*am, 20 Jin.),_ and of rejecting Muhammad out of envy 
(2 Baqarah, 89; 3 At *Imran , 19). And over and above this, the 
serious charges are preferred against them of concealing the truth 
(Sur. 2 Baqarah, 41), perverting the words of Scripture (tahrif; 
Sur. 2 Baqarah, 74; 4 Nisa, 44), magnified in later times into the 
accusation of actual falsification of the Scriptures; reading out 
* Sale’s Prelim % Disc,, p. 64. 
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passages which they pretended were in their Scriptures (Sur. 3 Al 
* Imran , 77); or bringing forward legends and traditions and assign¬ 
ing to them a divine authority (Sur. 2 Baqarah, 78).* 

(2) The Quran and Traditions perpetuate it .—The idea having 
once taken root in Muhammad’s mind, that the Scriptures of the 
JewS and Christians could be made to attest his claims, proved far 
too valuable to be abandoned. We therefore find tho notion care¬ 
fully instilled into tho minds of his followers both in the Qur’an 
and the Traditions, that Muhammad’s advent is foretold both in 
the Law and the Gospel, and that he is even mentioned by name;— 

‘ the apostle, the illiterate prophet, whom they [the people of 
Moses] shall find written down with them in tho law and the 
gospel’ (Sur. 7 A l raf, 158); and again, ‘Jesus the son of Mary 
said, O children of Israel, verily I am the apostle of God sent unto 
you, confirming the law which iras delivered before me, and bring¬ 
ing good tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, and whose 
name shall be Ahmad ’ (Sur. 61 Saff , 6). 

Tradition,not content witli those comparatively meagre allusions, 
enlarges upon tho topic and attributes a number of different names 
to Muhammad, which it alleges are to be found in the Scriptures 
of the Jews and Christians. * According to a tradition of Ibn 
‘Abbas, the Propet said: “ My name in the Qur’an is Muhammad, 
and in the Injll Ahmad, and in tho Taurat Ahyad (from the root 
had, to shun), and I am called Ahyad because I shun hell-fire 
more than any of my people ” ’ ( An-Nawawi , Wiistenfeld’s edition, 
p. 28).t 4 In the Biography of the Prophet, by Mian Ahmad Zaini, 
of Mecca, there aro given traditions from certain of the Companions 
of Muhammad, who tell us that in the Taurat there is a prediction 
of a great prophet to arise out of the seed of Ishmael, called Ahmad; 
and that in the Psalms a variety of names are given to this coming 
prophet (as Hamyiit, Tab-tab, etc.); and in the Gospels, Baraklete, 
meaning Ahmad, or “ the Praised ” ; and further, it is said that 
Muhammad himself told ‘Umar that he had been foretold by these 
names.’ X 

The author of the Sln‘ah work, the Hat/atii l-Qulub , (Merrick’s 
translation, p. 86), says, ‘ It is well known that his (the Prophet’s) 
name in the Taurat is Muadmuad, in the Gospels (Injll) Tab tab, and 
in the Psalms (Zabur) Farakleet .' And again (p. 308), ‘ God said 
to Jesus, O Son of My handmaid . . . verily I will send the chosen 
of prophets, Ahmad, whom I have selected of all my creatures, 
even Farakleet , my friend and servant.’ § 

These traditions have not even the small merit of being in 
harmony with one another. In the passages above quoted ‘ Ahmad ’ 
is said to occur both in the Pentateuch and Gospel, ‘ Tfibtfib ’ in the 
Psalms and Gospel, and ‘ Paraclete ’ also in the Psalms and Gospel. 

* Cp. Wherry on Sur. 4 Nisd ’, 44, quoting Muir’s Life of Mahomet. 
t Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. ‘ Muhammad,' ad fin. 
t Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 149, 150. 

§ Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. ‘Faraqllt.’ 
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With regard to the curious title Muaimaad , a Jew of some 
education in Shiraz, when asked if it occurred in the Pentateuch, 
at once referred to Gen. xvii. 20, ‘ And as for Ishmael, I . . . will 
multiply him exceedingly,’ where the word translated ‘ exceedingly ’ 
is in the original Hebrew hi mood mood. # 

A Persian gentleman in Shiraz asked the writer whether Mu¬ 
hammad had not been foretold in our Scriptures under the names 
Qarta Wit/d and Uqiqilitja, which he said he laid seen in one of his 
books. He promised to produce the passage, but never did so, 
and not very long afterwards died of cholera. Several other Persian 
friends were consulted, but none could give any information on the 
subject. 

Do not the above throw some light on the sort of imaginary 
allusions in Scripture to Muhammad with which he was favoured 
by his Jewish friends, and suggest that on one or both sides 
ignorance or disingenuousness played a considerable part ? * 

(3) Muhammadan arguments in justification of their position .— 
Muhammadans justify their assertion that their prophet ’ is fore¬ 
told in the previous Scriptures by two arguments. 

(a) If these prophecies, they say, had not been in the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, the Jews and Christians would have 
accused Muhammad of falsehood ( takzib ), when he referred to 
them. But since they did not do so, it is clear that these pro¬ 
phecies were to be found in the Bible. 

Ansiver .—(i.) It was not necessary that the Jews and Christians 
should come before Muhammad and. point this out. Their non- 
acceptance of him was sufficient proof of their disbelief in his 
claims. People would act in the same way now-a-days if any one 
came falsely claiming, on the ground of the Qur’an, to have been 
entrusted with a divine mission. There is no necessity / for those 
who reject the claimant to come forward and show the groundless¬ 
ness of the proofs on which he relies. The very fact of their 
refusal to accept him shows that they do not admit the validity of 
his title. 

(ii.) The Qur’an was not collected into a single volume in 
Muhammad’s lifetime. The Jews, therefore, were largely unaware 
of its contents, and on this account unlikely to come forward and 
accuse Muhammad of falsehood. 

* The tondency among the Jews to discover names of an expected prophet 
or deliverer in the Hebrow Scriptures is not peculiar to the case of Muhammad. 
I am indobted to the Very Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Ely, for the 
following illustration of the way in which a word is turned into a sort of 
mystical name.* He writes, ‘ In Ps. lxxii. 17 occur the words . . . (Yinnon 
shmd) “ His name shall endure ” or more literally “ have issue.” In Sanhedrin 
the Messiah’s name’—with reference to Ps. lxxii. 17 and a play on their 
98 b (a Talmudic treatise) ‘ we read The disciples of R. Yannai said “ Yinnon is 
master’s name.” In Midrash Tillim (a kind of commentary on the Psalms) we 
read, “ Why is the Messiah called Yinnon ? Because he will make those who 
slumber in the earth spring up.” See Lovy-Fleischer, Neuheto'. Wlirterbucli , 
ii. 24G.’ 
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(iii.) The force of this argument depends upon the proof of a 
negative ( idlin''a-ye-nafy-i-(tmr ), which is very difficult to establish. 
The Jews and Christians may have raised objections to the tracing 
of allusions to Muhammad in their Scriptures, without our having 
any knowledge of the fact, and the contrary assertion is impossible 
to prove. 

( b) It is said, again, that if these allusions had not been in the 
Scriptures, Muhammad would not have made the assertion that 
they were, and so given the lie to himself ( mulcazzib ). 

Answer. —(i.) Muhammad did not know Hebrew or Greek, so 
as to be in a position to examine the original authorities. His 
information rested on hearsay. lie may have been told when 
travelling in Syria, or at a later time, that there were such and 
such expressions in the Bible. Or he may have been informed of 
it by friends, whose words he would naturally accept as true, and 
all the more readily because he hoped by this means to gain over 
the Jews and Christians ; or perhaps by enemies, or flatterers, 
who pointed out to Muhammad the existence of these supposed 
predictions of himself. 

‘ The fact seems to be/ says the author of Street Firstfruifs , 
(p. 155), 1 that the Jews, knowing the Prophet to be unlearned, 
and wishing to curry favour, told him such-like stories, or rather, 
perhaps, told them to his Companions, and made them take it all 
in ; and they, to aggrandize Islam, gave currency to the fictions ; 
as if, forsooth, they were of the nature of evidence.’ (The subse¬ 
quent pointing out by the Jews of the mistake, or their denial of 
the existence of the supposed predictions, would be a most natural 
explanation of the charge of tahrifJ) 

(ii.) The great majority of ‘ the faithful ’ were not well 
acquainted with the Qur’an; so that Muhammad could safely 
make such assertions, without fear of their being challenged. And 
besides that, those who had a thorough knowledge of the Qur’an 
were of course staunch believers in Muhammad, and never doubted 
or questioned what he sir’d. 

(4) General answer to the whole question. —(i.) Prove our 
Scriptures to be false, or else accept their contents as they stand. 

(ii.) In a matter of this kind it is right and reasonable to 
consult the guardians of the books in question as to their contents.* 
If, then, you ask us about these predictions of Muhammad supposed 
to be found in our Scriptures, we answer, It is certain they are not 
in any of the present copies or of the most ancient ones that we 
possess. Take these Scriptures of ours in any language you 
please (Hebrew, Greek, Persian, Hindustani, Arabic, etc.) and you 
will not find Muhammad’s name in any of them. 

* Cp. the words put into the mouth of the Mufti ( Sweet Firstfruits, p. 154), 
‘Thinking that possibly they [predictions of Muhammad by name in the 
Bible] might have been expunged by the Christians, I once referred to a Jewish 
rabbi of known probity, who assured me, on the most solemn of Jewish oaths, 
that there was no mention of such things in their Scripture.* 

2 D 
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(This straightforward definite pronouncement is better than to 
attempt to put the Muhammadan in a corner by pressing him to 
point out the particular passage or passages containing Muham¬ 
mad’s name. We know it cannot be done. And our friend, even 
if able to read, will most probably not have read the wholes Bible. 
His only resource, then, will be to shirk the challenge, and the 
question will be shelved, and no satisfactory conclusion arrived at.) 

Objection (1).—Why, then, is it said in the Qur’an that these 
predictions are in the Law and the Gospel ? 

Answer .—Naturally Muhammad felt that if he came in Jesus’ 
name and with His authority, lie would have greater influence; 
just as an earthly messenger’s prestige is increased if he can 
produce the authority and commission of a provincial governor or, 
still more so, of his Sovereign. No doubt Muhammad had heard, 
or been told by designing people, that his name was in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and he gladly seized the opportunity of enlisting such 
strong evidence on his side as that of Jesus. 

Objection (2).—The present Bible is corrupt. 

Answer .—When did this corruption take place, while our 
earliest copies have no trace of it ? We have the testimony of the 
Qur’an that those existing in Muhammad’s day were genuine. 
If you know that these we now possess are corrupt, produce the 
genuine Book that we may compare the two side by side. 

(iii.) If God designed to give this testimony to Muhammad, it 
is extraordinary that He should have allowed the Book containing 
it to become corrupted, and the testimony lost. 

(iv.) If God is just, how can He hereafter execute vengeance 
upon Christians for not believing in Muhammad, when there is no 
evidence for the truth of his claims, in spite of the assertions of 
the Qur’an, to be found in their Gospel ? This being so, how 
could God justly punish them ? 

(v.) These allegations about Muhammad’s having been fore¬ 
told in the Bible and even alluded to by name, lose all force when 
we consider to what length of extravagance tradition has gone. 
In the passage preceding that quoted from the Biography of the 
Prophet (p. 399, supra), ‘the Prophet is represented as telling 
‘Umar that it was he who gave the Taurat to Moses, the Psalms to 
David, and the Gospel to Jesus; foolish things, opposed both to 
Scripture and reason, which unscrupulous people have foisted 
upon Muhammad, to magnify him in the eyes of the simple and 
credulous. Can any faith be put in such effusions? What 
thinkest thou, my friend ? * * 

Conclusion .—The general inference which may be drawn from 
the above considerations is this. If the predictions, distinctly 
asserted by Muhammad to be found in the Scriptures, are not 
really there, what are we to think of his prophetic claim? If 
deceived by the Jews of Mecca, how can he be any longer regarded 
as a true prophet? And, ‘if liable to be deceived in other 
* Sweet First fruits, p. 151. 
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matters, why not in the Qur’an itself, which contradicts both the 
Old Testament and the New, especially as regards the nature and 
the death of the Messiah ? ’ * (It will be obvious that such telling 
inferences are only to be set forth with prudence and judgment.) 

(5), Consideration of particular passages. — (a) Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 
This passage and the references to the Paraclete (b) are the most 
famous texts which are pressed into the service of Islam to justify 
the allusions in the Qur’an to supposed predictions of Muhammad 
in the Law and the Gospel. For this reason they claim our first 
attention. 

Muhummadan tradition says that ‘ Moses, who now anticipated 
his approaching end, pronounced a long discourse before the 
Israelites, in which he enforced on them the most important laws. 
At the close he warned them against falsifying the law, which had 
been revealed to them, and in which the future appearance of 
Muhammad, in whom they were all to believe, was quite clearly 
announced/—obviously alluding to the passage in Deuteronomy.f 
The crucial point is the interpretation of the words * of fit// 
brethren ’ (ver. 15; cp. ‘ from among their brethren/ ver. 18), 
which Muhammadans explain to mean Ishmael and his descend¬ 
ants. The Muhammadan case is well put by the QazI, in Sweet 
Firstfruits (pp. i47, 148), thus: * The prophet was to be “ of thy 
brethren,” Le. not of the BanI Isra’il. Moses is addressed in 
person ; and so also the race of Moses, the BanI Isra’il, signifies 
a single race ; and the prophet was to be of their brethren, not 
one of themselves. Again, he was to be a prophet like unto 
Moses, a lawgiver, leader and commander, to execute judgment on 
the heathen; not like Jesus, the meek and lowly. Who could 
this be but Muhammad, the Quraishite, who answers every way to 
the description ? ’ 

Answer .—(i.) ‘ Of thy brethren ’ (ver. 15). In ch. xvii. 15 the 
same expression is used about the king whom the children of 
Israel should appoint over them, * one from among thy brethren 
shalt thou set king over tliee/ Le. the king was not to be a stranger 
but one of themselves; and the same applies to the coming 
prophet. J Cp. too, ch. xv. 7 and xxiv. 14. 

(ii.) 1 From the midst of thee ’ (ver. 15). These words can only 
mean the children of Israel. As though the expression just 
mentioned might not be sufficiently precise, this phrase is added 
still further to define and emphasize the limitation conveyed by 
the words 1 of thy brethren .’ The reference is therefore made in 
the strictest manner to the BanI Isra’il. Was Muhammad a Jew ? 
No. But Jesus, son of Mary, was, according to the flesh. 

(iii.) * Like unto me ’ (ver. 15; cp. * like unto thee,” ver. 18). 
This refers to the race ( khdnah-wadah) of Moses. It cannot refer 
to the Law of Moses: if so, the law of Muhammad would have 
had to be in all respects similar to that of Moses; whereas they 

* Sweet Firstfruits , p. 165. t Weil, Legends, p. 189. 

x 76., 1). 148. 
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are different. This being so, the words must refer to Christ, who 
like Moses sprang according to the flesh from the children of 
Israel. 

(iv.) Christ alludes to this prophecy of Moses and refers it to 
Himself (^St. John v. 46). After this, no one can dare to .give a 
different interpretation. It was similarly referred to Christ by the 
Apostles Philip (St. John i. 45) and Peter (Acts iii. 22), and by 
their companion Stephen (Acts vii. 37). 

(v.) We have in the Scriptures various other predictions, which 
tell us expressly that the Messiah was to come of Isaac’s seed. 
If any one objects that Deut. xviii. 15, 18 is brief ( mujmal) and 
vague, and has no particular detailed reference (bayan) to Christ, 
this is the answer we give. 

(vi.) Granting that the verses are mujmal, this alone is not 
enough to show that they refer to Muhammad, for this very reason 
that they are mujmal. Muhammadans also acknowledge the 
prophetic office of Jesus, and that he was the successor of Moses 
and foretold by him. They cannot, therefore, consistently with 
their own approved opinions, deprive these verses of their reference 
to Christ and apply them to Muhammad. Illustration .—Suppose 
I ask a friend to give me one of two books lying on the table near 
him, but do not specify which of them I want; and he knows that 
one of them is a book I am devoted to and in the habit of 
constantly reading : which of the two will ho give me ? The 
latter, of course. 

(vii.) In accordance with the received opinion of Muham¬ 
madans, that a prophet foretells the one who is to succeed him, 
Moses foretold Christ, and had no need to foretell Muhammad. 
Had he predicted Muhammad’s coming, and passed over Christ, 
there would have been a break (famlah) in the prophetic chain. 
If Muhammad was to be foretold at all, it was for Christ, not 
Moses, to foretell him. 

(The arguments given above are quite sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. A detailed working out of the points of resemblance 
between the two great prophets of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations is only useful for persons of good education or 
exceptional intelligence.) 

The most striking resemblances are the following: (1) Moses 
spoke with God'* (hence his title of Kafmullah) and was the 
mouthpiece of God to the Israelites; Jesus is the 1 Word of God/1 
and giver of the Gospel; (2) Moses was mediator of the old 
covenant between God and the Israelites; Jesus, the mediator 
of the new—that is, of grace and mercy, between God and 
man; (3) Moses was the leader of his people to the promised 
land; Jesus, to the rest above; (4) Moses delivered his people 
out of the bondage of Pharaoh; Jesus delivers from Satan; (5) 

♦ Ex. xxxiii. 9,11; cp. Deut. xxxiv. 10. 

f Cp. Sur. 8 M l Imran, 39, 4 the Word (which cometh) from God ’; 4 Nisd\ 
169, ‘ the apostle of God, and His Word, which He conveyed into Mary.’ 
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Moses fought against the enemies of the Lord; Jesus will shortly 
destroy His enemies, and put all things under His feet.* * * § 

Object ion .— 4 These similarities are ail, excepting the first two, 
spiritual, whereas what we are led to expect is an outward and 
material likeness.’ 

Anhver .— 4 Surely the spiritual similarity is what is meant. But 
now, as regards Muhammad, there are these points of essential 
difference: Moses showed wonderful miracles, Muhammad none; 
Moses fed his people forty years in the wilderness with bread 
from heaven. Wherein is there any resemblance here ? ’ t 

( b ) St. John xiv. 16, etc.—The promise of the Paraclete, 
Arabicized into faraqllt (see the quotations from Muhammadan 
writers, p. 399, supra) is referred by Muslims to their prophet. 

Much ignorance, however, prevails among them about 
the meaning and history of the word, the author of the ffayatu '/- 
Qulub, for instance, asserting that it is to be found in the 
Psalms. The most commonly received opinion is that it denotes 
Ahmad , 4 the most praiseworthy,’ a derivative from the same root 
from which Muhammad, 4 highly praised ’ comes. Muhammadans 
do not as a rule affirm that the word Ahmad itself (Sur. 61 Saff , 6) 
occurs in the Injll, but Faraqllt with the meaning Ahmad. Hughes 
tells us that * in the Majmaf uB-Bihar, a work written three hundred 
years ago, the word faraqllt is said to mean a distinguisher between 
truth and error.’ J This derivation evidently connects the word 
with/ary = splitting, separating, from which come fdriqat , 4 angels 
who distinguish the lie from the truth,’ and furqdn = any sacred 
book as distinguishing truth from error, a name specially applied 
in the Qur’an to the Pentateuch (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 62; 21 Ambit/a\ 
49) § and to the Qur’an itself (Sur. 2 Baqarah, 185; 3 Al 4 Imran , 
3; 25 Furqiin , 1). The meaning of the word Paraclete, as will 
be seen later, is a crucial point here, just as the signification of 4 of 
thy brethren ’ (Deut. xviii. 15) was in the previous case. 

The origin of this curious perversion of Scripture is obscure. 
Hughes || thinks it 4 not improbable ’ that the word Paraclete in 
St. John xvi. 7 was erroneously written periclyte (ircfnKXvTik) = 

1 famous,’ 4 renowned,’ in some imperfect copies, and that this latter 
was translated Ahmad in some early Arabic version of the Gospel. 
It was then eagerly caught hold of by Muhammad and his 
followers as a prediction of his coming. And so all the Muham¬ 
madan doctors say that Ahmad, i.e. Muhammad, is the promised 
Paraclete. 

Muir says that Ahmad was employed as a translation of 

* Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 148, 149. 

t 16., p. 149. 

t Diet, of Islam , s.v. * Faraqllt.’ 

§ The same expression is uniformly applied to the Pentateuch in the 
Commentary of Ephraim the Syrian on the Old and New Testaments (Wherry 
on Sur. 2 Baqarah, 52). 

j| Diet . of Islam, s.v. 4 Faraqllt. ’ 
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Paraclete in some Arabic version of the Gospel.* But, says 
4 Abd Tsa, it is 4 a supposition which has never been proved/ and 
had it occurred, 4 this would have been a wrong translation, arising 
either from want of knowledge or good faith/ f 

Wherry t gives quite a different explanation. He thinks that 
‘ Muhammad probably got the notion that he was the Paraclete 
from Christian perverts to Islam, who had previously been 
adherents to some form of the old Manichean heresy, such heretics 
having sought refuge from persecution by flight to Arabia/ 

Sale § apparently traces the insertion of perictyte for Paraclete , 
not, as Hughes, to imperfect copies of the Gospel, but to an 
Italian or Spanish version of ‘ a gospel in Arabic, attributed to St. 
Barnabas/ Of this the Moriscoes in Africa have a Spanish version, 
and an Italian translation also exists. The Spanish copy seen by 
Sale was said on the title page to be translated from the Italian. 
He considers it to be 1 a most barefaced forgery ’ in the interest of 
Muhammadanism, put together by a renegade Christian only 
imperfectly acquainted with his new religion, as he gives the title 
Messiah in several places to Muhammad, whereas it is in the 
Qur’an a title of Jesus, and is never applied by Muhammadans to 
their own Prophet.|| 

As to the date and original language of the Gospel of Barnabas , 
Canon L. Bagg thinks that the original was written in Tuscany in 
the Italian language during the thirteenth or early part of the 
fourteenth century, and that the compilation in that case probably 
must be the work of a Christian renegade, perhaps an apostate 
Templar. II The Arabic Gospel of Barnabas alluded to by Sale (v. 
supra), and Hughes ** who says that, * The Muhammadans assert 
that a gospel of Barnabas existed in Arabic/ will be a translation 
into that language of this Italian original, or a version of it. 

Further, as to the application of 4 Paraclete *• to Muhammad, 
Canon Bagg says, 4 Whatever Toland may have found in the 
complete Spanish version, we have not found in the Italian text 
the title Paraclete ascribed to Muhammad, who is most often entitled 
il splendore and if nonfto / In a note to this passage he adds, 
4 Toland’s remark seems to be based upon the Arabic (/loss on p. 46b, 
which runs thus : in the Arabic tongue Ahmad, in the Amran tongue 
Anointed, in the Latin tongue Consolator, in Greek Paracletus.’ tt 
The mistaken reference of the Paraclete to Muhammad may be 
met in the following way :— 

(i.) If you say that Muhammad’s name is in the New Testa¬ 
ment, you must show me chapter and verse to prove it. 

* Life of Mahomet , p. 5. 
f Food for Reflection , p. 41, 

X On Sur. 61 Saff, 6 (Sale’s Qur’an). 

§ Prelim. Disc., pp. 128, 124. 
j| Preface to Sale’s Qur’an, pp. 10, 11. 

1[ Journal of Theological Studies , April, 1905, pp. 481-483. 

** Diet . of Islam, s.v. ‘Barnabas, Gospel of.’ 
tt Journal of Theological Studies , April, 1905, p. 425. 
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And if you refer me to the texts where the Paraclete is spoken, 
of, it rests with you to prove that Paraclete = Ahmad. It is a 
pure and simple mistake to say so. We know that Paraclete 
means Comforter. Those who said that it = Ahmad, did not 
know Greek. Those who do, translate it Comforter (or Advocate, 
or Helper, B.V. maty.). Illustration. —If you are studying an 
English reading-book, and your teacher tells you that horse = asp, 
and you deny this and say, No, it means * her = lion, you must 
bring forward proper arguments to prove it, viz. the use of the 
word by English speakers and writers. Similarly, if you wish to 
prove that Paraclete = Ahmad, you must do so from authentic 
books, not written by Muhammadans; for in this matter I cannot 
accept what your Muhammadan books say. 

(ii.) If you say that Muhammad is the Paraclete, read the 
passages which tell you about this Paraclete, His coming and 
subsequent work, in the Gospels (St.John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; 
xvi. 7, cp. St. Luke xxiv. 19), and Acts of the Apostles (i. 4, 5; 
ii. 33), and in the Epistles; and you will then be able to judge 
for yourself whether Muhammad can possibly be meant by the 
promised Paraclete or not. The following are the chief points in 
the Gospel and Acts :— 

4 That He mag be with you for ever ’ (St. John xiv. 16). Muham¬ 
mad did not remain with his followers for ever. 

1 It (the world) belioldeth Him not' (ver. 17). Hence He had 
no visible outward form. How then can these words be applied 
to Muhammad ? 

‘ He abideth ivith gou ’ (ib.). But the Apostles did not even see 
Muhammad. 

‘ And shall be in you * (ib.). This is manifestly an impossibility. 

‘ He shall teach you all things , and bring to your remembrance all 
that I said unto you ’ (ver. 26). Christ told His Apostles that the 
Paraclete would do this for them. How is it possible to apply the 
words to Muhammad, who came so many years afterwards, when 
the Apostles had been dead hundreds of years ? 

‘ He charged them not to depart from Jerusalem , but to wait for the 
promise of the Father * (Acts i. 4). The Apostles then ought not to 
have left Jerusalem, but stayed there till their death. And further, 
the command of Christ, on the supposition that He was speaking 
of Muhammad, was a futile one. To accomplish its fulfilment 
Muhammad should have come in those days. 

All the above particulars, which were not fulfilled if the words 
be applied to Muhammad, received an actual and literal fulfilment 
in the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, and the subsequent 
work of the spirit-filled Apostles. 

Objection .—The following objection was made by an educated 
and thoughtful Persian. Christ's promise of the Paraclete cannot 
refer to the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, as the Holy 
Spirit (as was admitted) was already in the world, and was 
possessed by Apostles, etc. Hence it must refer to some one who 
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was to follow, i.e. Muhammad. It is a simple question, so it was 
urged, of being or not being. If the Holy Ghost was already in the 
world , the promise could not have been given that He should come* 

Answer. —(i.) The Holy Spirit’s being manifested or not mani¬ 
fested has nothing to do with His already being or not being in 
believers’ hearts. He was , of course, in the world before; by,t He 
was manifested at the time promised. In a similar way, God 
always is in the world, and has manifested Himself from time to 
time. We cannot say that He was not in the world, because He 
afterwards manifested Himself. Illustration. —There are apples 
every year. They grow on the trees and ripen. We cannot 
argue that there were no apples previously, because this year’s 
crop grows and ripens. They always are in the nature of the 
trees, and appear at the yearly season. 

(ii.) All the commentaries I have ever seen take this view. If 
you put forward something different, you must adduce proof for 
it from our recognized Christian writers. 

(c) Psalm xlv. 3.—This cannot be applied to Muhammad for 
the following reasons :— 

(i.) The words are quite general. It is not clear whether they 
refer to past or future time. 

(ii.) The speaker is God, and on the Muhammadan’s supposi¬ 
tion, such an expression is only used here of Muhammad. And 
being the sole passage, and so vague and doubtful as to its refer¬ 
ence to him, we cannot safely draw any such conclusion. 

But, on the contrary, there are various other places ( e.g. Ps. ii.) 
where Christ is thus spoken of without any ambiguity or doubt as 
to the reference. 

(iii.) Muhammadans take the words ‘ thy sword’ literally, but 
are wrong in so doing. All the expressions, 4 mighty,’ ‘ sword,* 
* glory,’ 4 majesty,’ have a metaphorical, not a literal meaning. The 
‘ glory ’ for instance is of a spiritual kind, not of this world, but 
that which Jesus essentially had. Muhammad’s might was of 
this world; not so that of Christ (cp. St. John xvii. 5, ‘ the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was ’; xviii. 36, ‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world. . . ’). 

(iv.) In Heb. i. 8, 9, verses 6 and 7 of this Psalm are quoted 
and applied to Christ. 

(i d) Isaiah xlii. 1-4.—(i.) The not breaking of the ‘bruised 
reed,* and the not quenching of the ‘ smoking flax ’ (‘ dimly burn¬ 
ing wick,’ R.Y. marg.) refer to the patience and gentleness of 
Christ, and apply naturally to His mild and compassionate 
character, but not to Muhammad. 

(ii.) In St. Matt. xii. i8-21 these verses are applied to Christ 
by the Apostle St. Matthew; and we cannot therefore give them 
a different interpretation. 

(e) St. Matt. iii. 11, ‘ He that eometh after Me *; xi. 3; * He that 
romethl —(i.) Muhammad did not possess the signs which John the 
Baptist predicted should characterize the coming One, viz. the 
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descent and abiding upon him of the Holy Spirit (St. John i. 33), 
and baptizing with the Holy Ghost and with fire (St. Matt. iii. 11; 
cp. St. John i. 33). 

(ii.) If you say that John in these words is referring to Muham¬ 
mad, you pass over Jesus. ‘ The coming one ’ means the next to 
come*and, if applied to Muhammad, excludes Jesus. And thus 
His right to claim the prophet’s office and give commands to men 
is done away with, contrary to the Qur’an and the common belief 
of Muhammadans. 

(iii.) St. John expressly points to Jesus as the One Whose 
coining after him he had foretold (St. John i. 29-34). 

(/) St. John i. 21, 4 Art thou the prophet ? ’—This passage refers 
to the prediction of the Messiah in Deut. xviii. The Jews were 
clearly expecting some one. Now, every prophet, as you believe, 
gives intimation of the next one following him in order (hih tartlb). 
If this and similar prophecies refer to Christ, there is no difficulty 
in their interpretation. But if you say that they refer to Muham¬ 
mad, whereas all Muhammadans know that Christ came after 
Moses, then what becomes of Josus ? You rob Him of His dignity 
and office, and, by thus passing Him by, reduce Him to the level 
of a mere man. 

(tq) St. John xiv. 30, ‘ The prince of the world! —A similar 
expression, 1 the prince of this world,’ occurs in ch. xii. 31; xvi. 
11, and evidently refers to Satan in both these places. And, there¬ 
fore, in the former also it must have the same signification. 

A few general remarks may be made on the application of such 
passages of Scripture as those given above to Muhammad. 

(i.) They cannot be interpreted of Muhammad, because of the 
particular references they contain to Christ. 

(ii.) A good general argument against their application to 
Muhammad is that they are brief ( mujmal ) and vague; and contain 
nothing of such a special nature as to fix with certainty their 
reference to him. 

(iii.) If the Muhammadan urges the same argument, viz. that 
the passages are mujmal against interpreting them of Christ, it 
may be answered that such vague solitary references cannot, at 
least with any confidence, be regarded as pointing to Muhammad ; 
while their reference to Christ is borne out by many other 
passages. 

(iv.) Lastly, the attempt to find predictions of Muhammad in 
the Scriptures is, to say the least, based on ignorance of their true 
scope and purpose. Such discussions, therefore, should bo avoided 
or cut short. What above all is to be guarded against is unsatis¬ 
factory and inconclusive discussion of particular details as to 
whether they can or cannot be referred to Muhammad rather than 
to Christ. 

(h) A few other passages (gathered from different sources) 
brought forward by Muhammadans with the same object may be 
briefly mentioned in conclusion:— 
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Gen. xvii. 20, * In which God gives a promise of blessing to 
Ishmael, is made to apply to Muhammad.’ * Deut. xxxiii. 2, * In 
this passage Sinai means Moses, while Seir means Galilee, in a 
village of which the Messiah dwelt. Mount Paran means the 
Revelation of Muhammad, because “Paran ” is a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of 44 Mecca ” ! ’ f The 4 fiery law ’ is the biw of 
Islam. Deut. xxxiv. 10, ‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses.’ % Ps. 1. 2, ‘ Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined forth.’ 4 44 Zion ” means 44 Mecca ” and 
44 perfection of beauty ” should be translated 44 a desirable crown ” 
(Iklaila Mahmudari), meaning 44 Muhammad.” ’ § Isaiah ix. 6,|| 
4 The government shall be upon His shoulder ’ was explained of 
the muhr-i-mibuirah , Mdtimu n-nubu/rah , or seal of prophecy, said 
to have been upon Muhammad’s shoulder, described by Tirmidzi 
as a fleshy tumour the size of a pigeon’s egg, the surface extremely 
rough, and covered with hair, and the edges surrounded with moles. 

4 Everlasting Father ’ was said to mean that Muhammad was the 
father of the Qur’an which was eternal. 4 Prince of Peace ’ : after 
all the admissions previously made by 4 the Amir ’ about Mu¬ 
hammad’s warring and killing, this expression caused him some 
difficulty, but was considered to mean that ‘the authority of 
Muhammad’s religion should be permanent.’ Isaiah xxi. 7-9, 4 A 
troop of camels ’ was declared to point clearly to Muhammad, while 
it was admitted that there was some reference to Jesus in the 
passage on account of the expression, 4 a troop of asses.’ H 4 All 
the graven images of her gods are broken unto the ground,’ is 
referred to Muhammad as a destroyer of idols. 4 He shall hearken 
diligently with much heed ’ is also applied to Muhammad and said 
to mean, 4 lie was instructed as a true prophet.’ ** Muhammadans 
have also brought forward the LXX version of ch. xxi. 7, 4 a 
rider on an ass and a rider on a camel,’ and said that 4 we are to 
understand the rider on the ass to refer to Jesus, who so entered 
Jerusalem, while the rider on a camel refers to Muhammad.’ tt 
Isaiah xlii., lxi. : In the Traditions of the Secretary of Waqidl, 
accommodations of passages from these two chapters are strung 
together and referred to Muhammad; while 4 in one set of traditions 
from ‘Ayishah, she speaks of them as prophecies from the Gospel, 
in ignorance that they are quoted there (St. Matt. xii. 18) as apply¬ 
ing to Jesus.’ It Thus we see how fruitful at an early date was 

* Wherry’s The Muhammadan Controversy , p. 4. 

t Id., ib . 

x Wherry’s note to Sale’s Prelim. Disc. } p. 126. 

§ Wherry’s The Muhammadan Controversy , p. 4. 

|| Rev. W.‘ O’B. Smith’s controversy with 4 the Amir,* 28rd Report of the 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G. for 1854. 

H But compare the tradition of the Secretary of Waqidl; 4 Muhammad’s 
humility was shown by his riding upon asses ’ (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , p. 509). 

** Rov. W. O’B. Smith’s controversy with 4 the Amir.’ 

tt Wherry’s note to Sale’s Prelim . Disc., p. 126. 

II Muir’s Life of Mahomet f p. 508. 
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Muhammad’s idea of pressing Scripture into his service. Isaiah 
liii.: Indian Musulmans of late seem rather fond of trying to see 
allusions to their Prophet here. The Bev. H. D. Goldsmith relates 
that this chapter was on two different occasions and hy two different 
Maulawls applied to Muhammad; ‘ the “ dry ground ” being 
Arabia; the death being metaphorical; “ dividing the spoil ” 
referring to the warlike character of Muhammad’s mission; “ seeing 
his seed ” being fulfilled in the numerous natural descendants of 
the False Prophet; and “made his grave with the wicked” 
alluding to his burial at Medina! ’ * ‘ With the Muhammadans 

of the other sect, too,’ writes the Bev. A. D. Henwood, Junnar, W. 
India, f ‘ I have had many discussions which centered round Isaiah 
liii., which they do not allow to refer to Jesus Christ, and concern¬ 
ing the true interpretation of which lengthy extracts from a Mu¬ 
hammadan commentary wore read.’ Isaiah lxiii. 1-6, ‘Who is 
this that cometh from Edom ? ’ etc. Habakkuk iii. 3, ‘ God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran,* * § which the 
Muslims declare to be Mecca. { The Bev. S. G. Wilson speaks of 
the kalantar or ‘ chief alderman ’ of a Persian town, who ‘ found in 
the prophecy of Habakkuk of the Holy One from Mount Paran, 
who drove asunder the nations, a prediction of Muhammad.’§ 
The same verso is also said to refer to Muhammad by name, in 
the words ‘ the earth was full of his praise,’ for this reason, that 
‘ the Hebrew word translated “ Praise ” is the same as Ahmad 
(meaning Praise),' or rather, ‘more or most praiseworthy.’|| 
Haggai ii. 7, here the word for ‘ desirable things ’ (Heb. desire , B.Y. 
marg.) is which is translated ‘ beloved ’ in Cant. ii. 3; the 
radicals of the word are the same as those of Muhammad and 
Ahmad. H Revelation vi. 4, the rider on the red horse. 

§ 3. Muhammad’s supposed sinlessness (‘ismat).-One 
of Lull’s arguments, given in his controversial books, consists in 
presenting to the Saracens the Ten Commandments as the perfect 
law of God, and then showing from their own books that Mu¬ 
hammad violated every one of these divine precepts.’ ** We have, 
however, no need to re . ert to this crude method of showing that 
Muhammad was a great sinner, and therefore no prophet. And it 
is, moreover, an unsuitable argument, because it is open to the 
obvious retort, ‘ You Christians attribute sin to Balaam, David, 
etc., and yet you regard them as prophets! ’ The obvious answer 
is that there is all the difference in the world between the moral 
attitude towards sin of the prophet of Islam and that, for instance, 
of the inspired King of Israel. The former uses his alleged 

* C.M.S. Report, 1901-2, p. 286. 

f Annual Letter, 1903. 

j Wherry's note to Sale’s Prelim . Disc., p. 126. 

§ Persian Life and Customs , p. 249. 

|| Wherry’s The Muhammadan Controversy , p. 4. 

Wherry’s note to Sale’s Prelim. Disc., p. 126. 

** Zwemer’s Raymund Lull , p. 108. 
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inspiration to justify and cover up his sins: the latter openly 
acknowledges them with the deepest contrition of heart.* But 
this is a distinction which it would be difficult to bring home to 
the conviction of an ordinary Muhammadan. 

( 1 ) Speaking generally, it is impossible to prove that a prophet 

is sinless (mu'sum), because— r 

(i.) A man may sin in secret, though he does not do so.before 
men; and 

(ii.) He may be deceived into an erroneous belief in his own 
sinlessness, while all the time he allows himself in things which 
are really sinful, though unknown by him to be of that nature. 

(2) Both Sunnis and Shrahs admit that up to the age of forty 
years Muhammad was ignorant of the Qur’an and the Faith. 
‘Thou didst not understand before this what the book of the 
Qur'an was, nor what the faith was,* God is represented in the 
Qur’an (Bur. 42 Shura , 52) as saying to Muhammad. And again, 
‘ Did he not find thee wandering in error, and hath he not guided 
thee into the truthS' (Stir. 93 Zulu/, 7). Without doubt, up to 
the age mentioned he followed his fathers and forefathers, who 
were idolaters. 

(3) The Qur’an shows Muhammad as a sinner and conscious 

of his sinfulness, (a) ‘ Ask pardon for thy sin ( li-zambi-ka ), and 
for the true believers, both men and women ’ (Sur. 47 Muhammad, 
21). (The use of the verse in this connexion may, however, be 
met by the rejoinder that the pronoun ‘ thy ’ (hi) embraces the 
believing men and women mentioned afterwards by supposition 
(faqdir). To this again may not the answer be given that the 
conjunction ‘ and,’ ‘ for thy sin and (wa) for,’ shows that the two 
clauses are not in apposition, but correlated ?) ‘ Verily we have 

granted thee a manifest victory, that God may forgive thee thy 
preceding and thy subsequent sin, and may complete his favour 
on thee,’ etc. (Sur. 48 Fatli, 1, 2). See also 4 Nisei , 104, 105; 
9 Taubah , 43; 40 Ma min , 57; 110 Nasr, 3. (b) Sur. 33 Ahzab , 
37, shows Muhammad to have yielded to the fear of man, ‘ Thou 
. . . didst fear men ; whereas it was more just that thou shouldest 
fear God,* referring to the incident of Zainab. In Sur. 29 ‘ Auhibut , 
45, is the command, ‘ Dispute not against those who have received 
the Scriptures, unless in the mildest manner ’; and yet entirely 
contrary to the spirit of this verse Muhammad attacked and 
slaughtered the Jews of Khaibar. In Sur. 9 Taubah , 74 and Sur. 
66 Tahrlm , 9, Muhammad is bidden to wage war against the hypo¬ 
crites, which he never did, and therefore in this matter he acted 
contrary to the Qur’an and the command of God. (c) Moreover, 
Muhammad expressly declares that he is only a man, ‘ Say, Verily 
I am only a man (basharun) as ye are ’ (Sur. 18 Kahf \ 110, and 
41 Sajdah , 5). Cp. 6 , (ii.), (/), infra, p. 416. 

* See Hughes 1 answer to the objection as to * the manner in which Christian 
divines have attacked the private character of Muhammad * (Notes on Mu- 
luimmadanism, pp. 8, 4). 
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(4) There are many traditions to the same effect." On the 
authority of Imam Ja‘far it is related that Muhammad one night 
in the house of Ummu Salamah while engaged in prayer was 
weeping and saying, * 0 Lord, turn me not back in any wise to 
evil,.although Thou hast given me deliverance from it.’ At this 
Ummu Salamah said to him, ‘ Since God lias forgiven thee thy 
past and thy future sin, why dost thou speak thus and weepest V * * § j 

It is related that on one occasion Muhammad delivered the 
Friday oration to his followers, and after praising and blessing 
Almighty God he delivered an exhortation to men, and at the end 
of it he made confession of his own sins, crying repeatedly, ‘ () 
Lord, forgive me and my people,’ and said, ‘ I seek forgiveness 
from God for myself and for you.’ f 

The following tradition is related by Fatimali, the daughter of 
Husain, on the authority of her grandmother Fatimatu’z-zuhra 
(the beautiful Fatimah) the daughter of Muhammad. When the 
prophet entered the mosque, he said, 4 My Lord, forgive me my 
sins and open to me the doors of Thy mercy (Rabbi' ghfir ll zanub-1 
mi 9 ffah ll abiroba rahnati-ka ) 9 ; and when he left the mosque 
he said, 4 My Lord, forgive me my sins and open to me the doors 
of Thy grace (Rabbi qhfir ll zunub-i tra flab ll abtrdba fazli-ka).' 

Abu Hurairah tells us that Muhammad, when prostrating 
himself in prayer, said, 4 O God, forgive me my sins all of them, 
the small and the great, the first and the last, the open and the 
secret.’ § 

We are indebted to Bukhari for the following tradition of Abu 
Hurairah, that Muhammad said, 4 1 indeed verily ask forgiveness 
of God and return penitently to Him more than seventy times a 
dsiy.’ll 

Muslim relates a similar tradition, that Muhammad said, 4 l 
indeed verily ask forgiveness of God one hundred times a day.’ f 

Muhammad is also said to have used the following words in 
his prayer: 4 And forgive me that which I did formerly, and that 
which I did latterly, and that which I did secretly, and that which 
I did_openly, and that which Thou knowest better than 1.’ ** 

‘Ayishah tells us the Prophet used to pray, 4 O God, wasli 

* Some of the following may be seen in Pfander’s Tarlqn'l-Hayat, pp. 120- 
122 . 

t Hayatn'l-Qulubf vol. ii., leaf 75, 2nd p. 

% lb. } leaf 301. 

§ (Allahumma’ ghfir ll zunub-I kulla-hu, zaqqa-hu wa julla-hu, wa awwala- 
hu wa akhira-hu. wa 4 alanlya-hu wa sirra-hu.) Quoted from Mishkatu'l - 
masdbifyt bk. IV., 4 On Prayer,’ chap. XV., pt. 1, 4 On the nature of prostration 
and its excellence,’ p. 184 (Eng. trans.). 

II Inn! la-astaghfiru’ llaha wa atubu ilaihi fl’l-yaumi aksara min sab 4 ina 
marratan. 16., bk. X., chap. III., 4 On asking pardon and repentance,’ p. 554 
(Eng. trans.). 

U Inn! la-astaghfiru’ llaha fi yaumin mi’ata marratan. 76., p. 554 (Eng. 
trans.). 

** Fa’ghfir ll ma qaddamtu wa ma a khkh artu, wa mil asrartu wa ma 
a'lantu, wa ma anta a 4 lamu bi-hi minnl.— HismCl-hashi, Chapter on Prayer. 
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my sins with snow-water and hail-water, and cleanse my heart 
like a white garment is cleansed from impurity, and put a space 
between me and between my sins as Thou hast set a space 
between the East and the West/ * (Cp. Job ix. 30, 31; Ps. ciii. 
12 , and contrast the greater spirituality and confidence in Qod’s 
forgiving mercy of the inspired Hebrew writers.) 

The following are also on the authority of ‘Ayishah. The 
Prophet used to say, ‘ O Lord! I seek protection with Thee, from 
the badness of the actions I have done, and from those I 
may do/ f 

One night she found him prostrating himself and heard him 
say, ‘ O God! verily, I seek protection in Thy good pleasure 
against Thy indignation; and in Thy beneficence against Thy 
vengeance/t 

Tradition further tells us that some of his last words were, 
4 Lord, grant mo pardon/ ‘ Pardon ! * § 

(5) What has already been said may be summed up as follows : 
The arguments adduced above are sufficient to every unprejudiced 
mind that Muhammad was not without sin. But if the contrary 
opinion be still held, the following difficulties arise :— 

(i.) If you consider Muhammad sinless, the Qur’an (see (3), 
supra) is wrong; and if that goes, Muhammad’s prophetic office 
goes along with it. 

(ii.) To represent Muhammad as sinless is to make him a bai¬ 
rn face of the traditions (v. (4), supra ) in which he acknowledges his 
sinfulness, and of his admission of humanity, as in Sur. 18 Kahf, 
110 , * Yerily I am only a man as ye are,’ which carries with it the 
liability to sin. For both reason and tradition (‘ aql , naql) teach us 
that all men are sinners. 

Or the case may be put thus. The Qur’an is either the word 
of God, or it is not. If it is not, the evidence for Muhammad’s 
mission disappears at once. But if it is the word of God, then 
it is impossible to deny that Muhammad, like all other men, was 
subject to human infirmity and sin. 

( 6 ) It remains to notice the several ways in which Muham¬ 
madans are wont to explain away Muhammad’s confessions of 
sin, or minimize his sinfulness. 

(i.) Muhammad, it is alleged, made confession of sin out of 

* Alliiliumma’ghsil khatiiya-i bi-ma’i’s-salji wa’l-bardi wa naqqi qalb-I 
ka-ma yunaqqa’s-saubu’l-abyazu mina’d-danasi wa ba‘id bain-t wa baina 
khataya-I ka-ma ba'adta baina’l-mashriqi wa’l-maghribi.— Mishkatu'timasablh, 
bk. X., chap. VII., ‘ On asking asylum,’ p. 588 (Eng. trans.). / 

t lb., p. 589. In the same chapter tradition represents MuhJmmad as 
seeking protection ‘from the punishment of the fire, and from that thing 
which is a cause of it * (‘Ayishah), ‘ from the punishment of the grave 9 (‘Umar 
ibn al Khattab), ‘from my oppressing or being oppressed’ (Abu Hurairah), 
“from infidelity* (Abu Sa‘id), etc.; all of which shows him to have been 
conscious of sin and infirmity. 

% Ib. t bk. IV., ‘On Prayer;* chap. XV., ‘On Prostration,* p. 184 (Eng. 
trans.). 

§ Muir’s Life of Mahomet , p. 480. # 
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humility, or in order to give to his people an example of penitence 
and turning to God. 

Answer. —This cannot apply to Sur, 48 Fath, 2, where it is 
distinctly said, ‘ that God may forgive thee thy preceding and thy 
subsequent sin.’ In the original of these words the pronoun of 
the second person singular is twice repeated, and can only refer to 
the person addressed. Nor can this explanation be given of Sur. 
47 Muhammad, 21: ‘ Ask pardon for thy sin, and for the true 
believers, both men and women.' Here again the same pronoun 
is used, and the three classes for whom Muhammad is to ask for 
pardon (viz. himself, believing men, and believing women) are 
joined together by the simple connective particle tv a, 

(ii.) Muhammad in his penitent utterances recorded by tradi¬ 
tion was attributing the sins of his people to himself. 

Answer. —( a ) If with unreasonable and unfounded prejudice 
you exalt Muhammad’s excellencies ( e.g . that he was specially 
chosen by God above all creation, and therefore sinless, for he was 
the cause of the creation of all existing things; and the seed from 
which he sprang was from water made by God to flow under His 
throne into a green pearl, as related in the Mam ibu’l-m'asumin), 
and explain away by ta'wil (‘ expounding,’ * turning language from 
its obvious meaning ’) his confessions of sin, and say that he was 
transferring the sins of his people to himself (or if the Shl'ahs act 
similarly with regard to ‘All and the Imams) you contradict the 
Qur’an itself, which says, 1 If God should punish men according to 
what they deserve, He would not leave on the back of the earth 
so much as a beast’ (Sur. 35 Mala'ikah , 44). If you deny the 
existence of this verse, you attribute falsification and alteration 
(faJirif, tabdil) to the Qur’an, and deprive it of all further weight or 
authority. But if the Qur’an is uncorrupt, Muhammad and all 
other men are sinners in God’s sight.* 

S If in the passages where Muhammad is told to ask for 
j, the meaning is said to be not that which they bear on 
their face, namely, that the Prophet was asking forgiveness for 
himself, but that he was interceding for his people, whose sins he 
was attributing to himself; this interpretation is contrary to the 
opinions of some of the Muslim commentators themselves, who 
hold that certain passages of the Qur’an refer to sinful actions or 
conduct of Muhammad himself. (Vide Sale’s notes on Sur. 4 Nisa\ 
105; 40 Mu min, 57; 48 Fath, 2.) 

(c) It is, moreover, incredible that God should have left so 
important a point doubtful or obscure. Illustration .—If I am 
hungry, and want food for myself, I should not say, Give this, 
that, or another one food, and then expect to receive it myself. 
(Contrast the words of Christ on the Cross, St. Luke xxiii. 34, 
‘ Father, forgive them.’ And compare the remark of Webster, the 
great American statesman, quoted by Guthrie in Speaking to the 
Heart , p. 78 /?., ‘ I cannot persuade myself that a book intended 
* From W&silatu'n-Najat, 
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for the instruction and conversion of the whole world should 
cover its true meaning in such mystery and doubt that none but 
critics and philosophers can discover it.’) 

(^) In the traditional supplications of Muhammad himself it 
is incredible that by me he meant my people, when it would, have 
been so easy for him to substitute ‘my people* ( ummat-i) for 
‘ me * (-*), and by this simple change remove all doubt about a 
question of so great importance. 

(e) Muhammadan commentators are put to such straits to 
explain Siir. 48 Fath, 2, satisfactorily to themselves, that some 
even say that perhaps Taqaddama refers to the sin of Adam and 
Eve. Further, the author of the commentary on the Qur’an 
entitled Majmctul-Bayan explains this passage in seven or eight 
different ways. From which it is evident how much stress they 
laid upon showing that the word zamb (sin) here has no reference 
to Muhammad, and how difficult they found the task to be. 

(/) Surely the Muhammadan has seen passages in the Qur’an 
like Sur. 18, Kahf, 110, ‘Verily I am only a man as ye are.* 
Being a man means that he was connected with the world of 
desire and appetite (‘ Alam-i-shakirat , l Alam-i-ald wa shurb). The 
difference between him and other men, if difference there was, lay 
in this, that inspiration ( irahy) came to him from the side of the 
invisible world (Bar jambah '-i-malakutl ). 

(iii.) Muhammad, so it is asserted in order to avoid contradicting 
the verse of the Qur’an just cited, was only so far sinful (like the 
rest of the prophets) as to be guilty of tark-i-aula. ( = ‘ neglecting 
the worthier part ’). (On this see Cli. X., 1, (4), (v.), p. 480.) 

(iv.) Recourse should be had to reason, and especially to 
the teaching of the Imams,* in explaining such passages as the 
traditions quoted above, which are seemingly difficult and at 
variance with other truths. 

Answer. —(a) We have to do with the Word of God, not with 
the Imams. 

( b ) We cannot believe that God would have left so important a 
point as this obscure. 

§ 4. His inspiration (wahy). —If inspiration be only given 
in isolated instances or comparatively unimportant matters (dar 
jnz'i), it is not regarded as a characteristic and sign of the pro¬ 
phetic office; and the recipient of this endowment, though properly 
speaking a prophet in virtue of the gift, is not considered to be 
such on this sole account. The distinctive inspiration of a prophet 
is that whereby he gives religious guidance ( biddyat) to men, and 
expounds God’s Law ( tashrih-i-sharVat )—either that which has 
previously been given or a new revelation of it. 

The proofs which Muhammadans are able to bring forward for 
the inspiration of their Prophet are only verses of the Qur’an and 
corroborative sayings from the Traditions. Thus, it is said in the 
former, 1 Neither doth he speak of his own will. It is no other 
* The objection, as given,«was made by a Shl'ah. 
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than a revelation, which hath been revealed unto him ’ (Sur. 53 
jYajm , 3-5); 4 It [the story of the behaviour of Iblis and the 
other angels at the creation of man] hath been revealed unto me 
only as a proof that I am a public preacher' (Sur. 38 Sad , 70). 
In other words, Muhammad was inspired because the Qur’an, the 
word t)f God, was imparted to him; and (according to the Shrahs) 
the testimony of the Imams, who were sinless (ma f 8um) t is a 
further proof of it. 

Should the objection be made on the Christian side that it is 
not clear from the above whether this alleged inspiration is of the 
sublime order and distinctive of a prophet or of the lower kind 
(ilar khusus-i-lndli or dar Ichusus-i-juzi), the Muhammadan may 
conclusively reply that, since the inspiration mentioned is not 
limited or defined, it may properly be taken to include both kinds. 

Consideration of the Muhammadan argument in detail.—A 
prophet’s inspiration, they think, may be proved by any one of 
the three following:— 

(i.) The word of God ( katam - i-khadd ), i.e. God’s declaration to 
any one that He has given inspiration to such and such a prophet. 

Answer. —This does not exist in Muhammad’s case outside the 
•Qur’an. And in order that this proof from the Qur’an may be 
-effective, it must first be proved that it is the inspired word of God 
(which has already been, or may be, shown not to be the case). 
Those who bring forward this argument assume or believe the 
Qur’an to be the word of God. But for us who are not Muham¬ 
madans this point must first be proved. The testimony of 
Traditions and the Imams is of much less value, in fact, of no 
value at all, unless the truth of the Qur’an and Muhammad’s 
prophetic office and that of the Imams (in the case of the Shl’ali 
sect) be first proved. 

(ii.) Visions ( nCyat ), in which other persons see the angel who 
is the medium of the inspiration, as Gabriel in the case of Muham- 
,mad, and hear his voice, and thus perceive that he has inspired 
the prophet. 

Answer .— No one has ever made this claim in the case of 
Muhammad. Suppose one or more persons had done so, the 
j-proof would only hold good for them. 

(iii.) The testimony of a sinless prophet to the fact. 

Answer. —We do not possess this testimony in the case of any 
previous prophet, or of Muhammad. For this argument to hold 
good, it would be necessary both to mention the prophet’s name, 

. and to prove that he was inspired. 

Muhammad’s preaching of the doctrine of the Unity of God in 
the midst of idolatrous Arabia is also brought forward to prove his 
inspiration. Since he was ‘ unlearned, unable even to read or 
write, a poor, needy, solitary orphan, alone in the faith/ he could 
i.not, it is alleged, have learnt this wonderful doctrine otherwise 
. than by direct instruction from on high. 

Answer .—' Muhammad’s proclaiming the Unity was proof, not 

• 2 E. 
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of his prophetic claim, but of his power and sagacity of intellect; 
for the conception was clearly within the scope of human know¬ 
ledge. Nor was the doctrine itself unknown in Arabia. It was 
held by the Jewish tribes, which occupied a prominent position in 
the land, as well as by the Christians, such as the inhabitants of 
Najran, the Ban! Kinda, and others. The Prophet himself also 
repeatedly passed from Hejaz into Syria, and there saw monasteries 
and churches, and must have met monks and clergy, from whom 
he may have learned much; for in the Qur’an many of the monks 
and clergy are spoken of as patterns of virtue and piety.* 

§ 5. The Law of Islam. —It is regarded as being of such 
exceeding excellence, that no human being amid have invented it. 
Moreover, Muhammad himself was without education ( unnni ). 

Amirer. —(i.) Were his commands and ordinances novel or had 
they been previously given? In the former case only can this 
argument have any weight. As a matter of fact, all were taken 
from existing religions, either of the Jews (cp. Sur. 3 At ‘ Imran, 
95, * Follow ye, therefore, the religion of Abraham, the orthodox ’; 
and Sur. 4 Nina , 124), or of the Christians, or the Hindus (as 
shaving the head and ablutions), or of the Arabs themselves (as. 
circumcision, retaliation (qisas), etc.).+ 

(ii.) The commands of Muhammad have nothing to do with 
his being educated or uneducated. Whatever he heard or found 
anywhere and approved as suitable for his purposes, that he 
adopted and incorporated into his system. 

§ 6. Muhammad’s character and virtues.— Answer.--- Any 
one who clainiB the prophetic office, or any kind of pre-eminence 
among men, such as that of leader or chieftain, must possess 
special characteristics and qualifications; otherwise the position 
he aspires to occupy will not be recognized or conceded. Granted 
that Muhammad possessed certain good qualities, he showed bad 
ones as well, as, c.g. he condemned captives to death, stopped 
caravans and robbed them, etc., so that the good and the bad both 
found place in his character. We cannot, therefore, allow the 
force of the argument. 

§ 7. His phenomenal success. — Muhammad succeeded 
against infinitely superior forces and influences arrayed against 
him. He had, it is asserted, but little wealth and few adherents at 
first. The Quraish, on the contrary, who were his bitter opponents, 
were numerous, rich and powerful. Yet he triumphed after all, 
either by the slaughter or conversion of his enemies. The whole 
world besides was sunk in godlessness and infidelity at that time, 
and therefore opposed to any preacher of righteousness. 

Ansiver. —(i.) This argument cannot be sustained, because it 
was * the sword of the Prince of the Faithful [‘All] and the riches 
of Khadijah * (shamshir-i-Amiru l-mu'minin wa mdl-i-Khadijah), as 
is well known and recorded in tradition, that first helped Muhammad 

* Sweet Firstfruits, pp. 185,186. 
t See St. Clair-Tisdall’s Sources of IsUlm f passim. 
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to make headway against opposing forces. His first followers 
belonged to the wealthy and influential tribe of the Quraish : and 
afterwards he was assisted by other members of the same tribe from 
regard to tribal loyalty, or relationship, or from ambitious aims. 
Such was Hamzah, Muhammad’s uncle, who did not at first believe 
in him, and yet sided with his nephew. Such too was ‘Abdu’l- 
Muttalib, whose support was of the greatest moment to his grand¬ 
son. 

‘ Nor can evidence be drawn from the rapid spread of Islam, 
for its success was due to the sword ; not like Christianity, which 
prevailed with the help neither of sword nor spear, but by the 
power of God, and in spite of persecution. Moreover, Islam has 
long been declining in its power, while Christianity ceases not to 
wax and grow marvellously in every land and clime.’ * 

(ii.) Further, it is not true to say that at the time of 
Muhammad’s appearance ungodliness and error were rife through¬ 
out the whole world. Outside Arabia there were very many Jews 
and Christians. And within the borders of Arabia itself, though it is 
true that the majority were idolaters, there were also both Jews 
and Christians and also Ilanlfs, a name given to those who previous 
to the rise of Islam and in its early stages were seekers 4 for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas and superstitions of the 
religions that existed in Arabia.’ t 

§ 8. Muhammad’s being the orJy Prophet for that 
dark age. —\Vhen the whole world wanders from the knowledge 
and worship of the true God, so it is said, He sends prophets to 
guide people and lead them back to the truth. No one else was 
sent for that age. Hence Muhammad was a true Apostle of God. 

Answer.— (i.) It is not the fact that the whole world was in the 
deplorable condition described (v. supra , § 7, (ii.)). 

(ii.) God did not leave the world without prophets from the 
time of Moses. According to your theory, God ought to send a 
prophet everywhere every day, because in all places the majority 
of people live in forgetfulness of Him. It is, we admit, necessary 
for God to impart guidrnce to men, otherwise He would be unjust 
in punishing them. God has, however, done so through Moses, 
Jesus, and the rest of the prophets. How] many idolaters are 
living to-day in India, China, or Africa? If your position is 
correct, God ought to send them prophets, or rather to have done 
so long ago. 

§ 9. The growth and permanence of Islam. —Muhammad 
claimed to be a prophet and brought a new law and religion, 
which, it is said, will grow and continue until the Resurrection. 
Had they not been true, God, it is affirmed, must have destroyed 
them. 

Answer. —(i.) As to its being a new Law, see above, § 5 (i.). 

(ii.) We cannot fathom the plans and designs of the Deity, and 

* Sweet Firstfruits, pp. 1S6, 137. 
f Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. ‘ Hanlf .* 
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decide what is fitting and necessary for Him to do. Subjects can¬ 
not instruct the King as to his duty. 

(iii.) We cannot speak of necessity in the case of God, and 
affirm that He must, or must not act in some particular way- If 
God had been obliged to destroy Islam, supposing it had been 
false, why does He not annihilate the Hindu religion, and'bring 
those idolaters to the light of truth ? 

(iv.) Even if Islam remains till the end of the world, that is no 
proof of its truth, and the divine origin of Muhammad’s mission 
For we see that religions which are admitted by both of us to b 
false continue to exist to this day. t 

§ 10. The agreement of all Muhammadan sects as £. 
this fundamental truth.—They are all agreed as to the genuir* 
hess of Muhammad’s mission and prophetic office; from which t d 
conclusion is drawn that it is impossible to suppose they should is 
have unanimously agreed to accept what was not true. >n 

Answer. —This is no proof whatever. For in the same way tb, 
adherents of other religions, as the Jewish, Christian and Hind’; 
of course accept the doctrines and beliefs of their several religionts 
but this of itself is no proof of their truth. is 

In conclusion , we may ask the question On what did Jesus rr 
as proof of His divine mission ? From St. John’s Gospel we lh 
that it was on the manifestation of Himself through His words 4id 
63, * the words that I have spoken unto you,* etc.); His woiie 
(x. 25, 37, * the works that I do in My Father’s name ’; 4 If I do ] 
the works of My Father,’ etc.); His predictions of His sufferihy 
and departure (xiii. 19, 4 that, when it is come to pass, ye rice 
believe that I am He ’; xiv. 29 ; cp. xvi. 4); and the testimonies 
Himself in the Scriptures of the Old Testament (v. 39, * these" on 
they which bear witness of Me ’; ver. 46, 4 Moses . . . wrotoed 
Me *; cp. St. Luke xxiv. 27, 44-47). With this contrad 
Muhammad’s claim to be an inspired prophet, based solely ujied 
the eloquence of the Qur’an and imaginary references to himrtth 
in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. .he 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ISLAM. 

Ono of their own [Arab] writers, in an argument to prove that Muhammad’s 
religion was never intended for them, says, 4 It enjoins ablution, but we 
have no water; alms, but we have no money; a fast, but we are always 
fasting; pilgrimage, but God is everywhere.’—Canon C. H. Robinson’s 
Mohammedanism: Has it any future ? p. 29, referring to Dozy, Jj Islam- 
isme , p. 527. 

The Arabs, instead of becoming a civilizod, prosperous people, under the 
influence of Islam, are still, after enjoying for twelve centuries all the 
benefits of their religion, the same semi-barbarous, ignorant, and maraud¬ 
ing Bedouin tribes they were before Muhammad was born.—*Al)d 4 Isa, 
Food for Reflection , p. 35. 

(A) Its Vaunted Superiority. 

4 /VNE day I had been speaking about the “ Water of Life/' and 
pointed to a fountain close by where people were drinking 
and filling their chatties, i.e . pots. A Muslim bystander said, 44 Your 
religion may be compared to a little stream of water, and Islam is 
like a great sea.” I replied, ‘ 4 Yes, but there is just this difference : 
men drink of salt-water and die of thirst, while they drink of the 
living water and live ! ” The crowd seemed quite satisfied with my 
answer, and my opponent was silenced.’ * 

4 But so goes the proverb, 44 Every youth swears by his father.” ’ + 

1 . Just as the objection is sometimes urged against the 
Christian religion, that it contains no law and no commands (Ch. 
VI., (B), 2, pp. 334, sqq.), in like manner one of the proud boasts of 
the Muhammadan is that Islam possesses an admirable civil and 
criminal code of laws, whereby God has given His true followers 
guidance suited to the times. 

Answer. —Even if it be granted, that the laws of Islam were 
advantageous for the pagan Arabs and fire-worshippers, the former 
of whom at all events were in a lamentable state of ignorance and 
degradation, the present age of the world is very different. And if 
it be allowed that Muhammadanism was suited to those early 
times, it by no means follows that it is specially ad&pted to the 
needs of to-day. If you hold the contrary opinion, it rests with 
you to establish it. 

2. The superiority of the law of Islam is sometimes made out 

* Rev. H. D. Goldsmith, Madras, C.M.S. Report, 1902-3, p. 274. 
f Sweet First fruits, p. 48. 
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in the following way. The commands of the Law of Moses, it is 
said, consist of outward ordinances and those of Christianity are 
spiritual: but Muhammadanism combines the two, and is in conse¬ 
quence superior to both those religions. 

This point of view is illustrated by what we are told pf the 
attitude adopted towards Christianity by the more educated classes 
in Kerak, Palestine, as ‘ depicted in a typical case of a man fairly 
well versed in the Christian religion, who admitted that it excelled 
all others, but added that in his view its precepts were unattainable 
whilst in the flesh, and that Muhammadanism was consequently 
more suitable for men in this present world.’ * 

Amtoer.— -(i.) The spiritual commands of God are not limited as 
to their binding force to any particular country, race or age, but 
are incumbent on all without exception. Illustration .—The fact that 
poison is deadly is of universal application. 

(ii.) This division and distribution of commands is not actually 
correct. The Jewish and Christian religions, as well as the 
Muhammadan, contain both classes of commands—the external 
and the spiritual. The Law of Moses, e.g. f enjoins the cultivation of 
the spiritual graces of mercy, and the Christian religion contains 
many definite commands and prohibitions, v.g. with regard to 
prayer, theft, murder, etc., besides its more spiritual injunctions. 
The real point of difference between the Jewish and Muhammadan 
religions on one side and the Christian on tho other is that the 
former as contrasted with the latter pay excessive attention to the 
external ordinance to the neglect of the moral and spiritual sphere. 
It was on this very account that the Jews incurred the severe con¬ 
demnation of Jesus, e.g. St. Matt, xxiii. 23-28; St. Mark ii. 23-iii. 6. 
The Muhammadans are equally misguided in believing, e.g. that in 
their ceremonial prayers if a single Arabic letter is mispronounced 
the prayers are rendered null and void, whereas what God requires 
is not the word (htfz) but the meaning (rna'ni). Both the Jew and 
the Muhammadan are in bondage to the letter of the law and the 
external ordinance, while the Christian acknowledges not only the 
binding obligation of the outward command, but also the absolute 
necessity that the heart and spirit be right before the all-seeing eye 
of the Eternal. All of which shows not the superiority but the 
inferiority of Islam to Christianity. 

(B) Muhammadan Inquiries as to the Christian’s 
Attitude towards Islam. 

Inquiries of this nature may be accounted for in two ways. 
They may arise from genuine curiosity as to the religious views of 
the person interrogated, and more particularly as to hid attitude 
towards their own religion. The meaning of such questions will 
then be, Do you acknowledge the divine mission of our prophet 
and allow that our religion is just as true for us as yours is for 
* C.M.S . Report, 1899-1900, p. 163. 
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you ? Or the query may be prompted by the not uncommon idea, 
among Persian Muhammadans at all events, that there are secret 
believers among professing Christians, who though Muslims at 
heart will not avow it. This opinion seems clearly to underlie the 
second of the two questions now to be considered— 

(1*) Do you accept Islam? Answer. No! When proved to 
me to he true, then T will accept it.* (However strongly the 
Christian may feel the utter impossibility of his ever being con¬ 
vinced of the truth of Islam and accepting it, the mild answer just 
given is better than any forcible or heated reply.) 

(ii.) No! because I have not found truth and reality ( haqiqat ) 
in that religion. (This is a very strong answer, and is also not 
disrespectful, nor one at which any offence can be taken. The 
word haft tp ft here is full of meaning, and denotes both that the 
words of Muhammadans are not right and also that the foundation 
of their religion is not firmly laid and its proofs are weak.) 

(iii.) The following argument may also be used with judgment, 
in order to press home the antiquated inferiority of Islam. A 
humble man fearlessly addressing his countrymen tells them, 

‘ Your religion is the same Heathenism your fathers practised. 
They worshipped golden idols, you a stone in your pockets (holy 
earth from a shrine). They prayed to an image, you to a dead 
prophet.’ t The first part of this argument has also been heard 
used in Persia with unanswerable effect. It should be explained 
that Persians who are accustomed to perform the ceremonial 
prayers of Islam usually carry in their pockets a little tablet of 
compressed earth from Karbala, which place they hold in great 
veneration ‘ as the scene of the martyrdom of . . . Husain . . . 
and the place of his sepulchre.’ J This tablet they place on the 
ground before them at the time of their devotions and touch with 
their foreheads when prostrating themselves. 

(2) The following question was once put to the writer: ‘ Would 
you become a Musnbma , if Islam was proved to you to be true and you 
could not refute the arguments adduced?' 

Answer. —(i.) Of course, if you can prove it. I am a seeker after 
truth and therefore gladly accept whatever I find to be true. (If 
I had wings, should I not fly? If it was night, should I not 
sleep?) Were it otherwise, I should render myself liable to the 
punishment of hell-fire. Every one, unless he is bigoted, accepts 
the truth when proved. Cp. the similar line of argument taken ny 
the crafty delegates from the Muhammadan side -sent to the 
Christian perverts {Sweet First fruits , pp. 81, 82): ‘ Indeed,’ say 

* Cp. Raymund Lull’s first entry into Tunis ‘ as a wandering scholar who 
was prepared to enter into philosophical discussions with the men of learning 
of the city. He professed himself anxious to discover the truth, and declared 
himself willing to be converted to Muhammadanism if he could only be con¬ 
vinced.’—Barber’s Raymond Lull , p. 54. 

t Quoted from ‘ Woman’s Work for Woman,’ in The Missionary Review of 
the World , Feb. 1904. 

% Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. ‘ Karbala, * 
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they, ‘ we should be ready even to go with you, if you could but 
show that the path ye have chosen is the right way; for the life to 
come is ever to be preferred to this present life.’ 

(ii.) I have read your holy book, and have not found anything 
in it to convince me or to make me wish to change my religion and 
become a Muhammadan. The verities of the Christian faitll give 
me such peace and happiness, that I would not for the world 
exchange them for anything else. They exactly meet my heart's 
needs as a lost and perishing sinner. 1 have not found in Islam 
any plan of salvation able to give me similar consolation and 
assurance I (This is not an answer to the question, of course. 
But it is quite legitimate to give the reasons why a true Christian 
would think it impossible that he should ever arrive at the position 
suggested; and such a question gives a natural and inviting 
opportunity for doing so.) 

(C) The Present Decay of Islam—Arguments Founded 
Thereon not Recommended. 

We have to show in this section that the present state of weak¬ 
ness affecting Islam and most Muhammadan states may suggest 
other inferences to a Muslim than those it does to a Christian, and 
that consequently arguments founded upon this condition of things 
are not generally satisfactory or advisible. 

A Muhammadan once thus addressed a colporteur at Alex¬ 
andria : ‘ Do you know aught of A1 Imam ‘All ?’ ‘ Yes, I know 

something ; but what do you wish to say of him ? ’ ‘ There is one 

thing in his book of which I would tell you. Al Imam ‘All long 
ago predicted that when the appointed time came, Al Qur’an would 
be done away and the Cross would bo lifted up. Metliinks the 
time draws near, for now I see that many Muslims are buying the 
Bible.’ * 

The decadence of Islam is clearly foretold in the Traditions. 
For example, in the Bih/mil-anwar of Majlis!, in the chapter 
describing the virtues and excellencies of Imam Malidl, there is a 
tradition of Abu Baslr, who relates that ‘All said, ‘ Verily Islam 
began as a stranger, and it will return to the condition of a 
stranger: blessed then are the strangers,’ i.e. those who accept 
Islam when in the state of decline which is to precede the coming 
of Imam Mahdl. In the same chapter there is a tradition of 
Muhammad himself, who said, 1 A time will come upon my 
people when nothing will remain of Islam except its name, and 
naught of the Qur’an except its writing.’ Canon Robinson, quoting 
Max Miiller, thus gives the continuation of what appears to be the 
same tradition, 1 and the mosques of Musulmans will be destitute 
of knowledge and worship, and the learned men will be the worst 
people under the heavens, and contentions and strife will issue 

* Br. and For. Bible Society’s Repoil, 1900, p. 144. 
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from them, and it will return upon them/ * Infidelity (kufr) will 
be rife at that time, and the fortunes of Islam at their lowest ebb. 
But this will not lead to its extinction, but to its glorious victory 
over all rivals. For Imam Mahdl will then appear to kill all 
opponents and re-establish Islam so widely and securely, that there 
will be no other religion in the whole world. According to the 
Muhammadan view, then, the temporary eclipse of Islam is only a 
passing phase in its existence, and a prelude, however humiliating 
and distressing at the time, to its ultimate and universal sway. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see how any profitable use can be made of 
it in controversy. To suggest a parallel case, it would not offer 
the slightest inducement to a true Christian to forsake his religion 
as false, if any one was able to point to the manifestation of any of 
the signs of the great apostasy from the faith which are to precede 
Christ’s second coming and final triumph. 

(D) Islam and Compulsion in Religion. 

Be ve . . . harmless as doves.— St. Matt. x. 16. 

The Lord’s servant must not strive, but bo gentle towards all, apt to teach, 
forbearing, in mceknoss correcting them that oppose themselves.—2 Tim. ii. 
24 , 25 . 

We may now pass on to the consideration from a controversial 
point of view of certain features and aspects of Islam, on account 
of which the Christian is obliged to reject its claim to be a divinely 
ordered system. In accordance with the design of this book, the 
object aimed at is only to give those arguments and considerations 
which have weight with Orientals. The first of these is the use of 
compulsion in religion, in which we recognize the true spirit of 
Islam. Its most conspicuous manifestation is that of the Jiliad or 
religious war, * which all commentators agree is a duty extending 
to all time! ’ ‘It is an incumbent religious duty, established in 
the Quran and in the Traditions as a divine institution, and 
enjoined specially for the purpose of advancing Islam and of 
repelling evil from Muslims.' f It may be true, and we may 
certainly share the hope, that * the standard of the ‘ Jihad’, or holy 
war, will probably never henceforward be raised on an extensive 
scale, except in a war of self-defence, and unless the lives and 
liberties of Muhammadans, as well as their religion, are at stake.’ J 

Although liberal-minded Muslims may profess to believe that 
the era of jihad* has passed away, the majority hold a different 
opinion. But one condition of the duty of religious war which has 
at least in one quarter been authoritatively laid down (and the 
same opinion is probably shared by most Muhammadans, even if 

* Mohammedanism: Has it any future 1 p. 6. Also cp. Sale’s Qur’an 
(Wherry's .Edition), Prelim. Disc., p. 134 ; No. 10 of the greater signs preced¬ 
ing the Resurrection. 

f Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. 1 Jihad/ 

% R. Bosworth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism , p. 284. 
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not openly expressed), is that jihad is only obligatory when there 
is a reasonable prospect of success. Happily, this condition is 
nowhere realized to-day to any large extent. But who would be 
so bold as to declare, that if the present position of Christian and 
Muhammadan nations in respect of power and might were 
reversed, the twentieth century would not witness the same horrors 
as those which disgraced the first ages of Islam ? 

If the danger of jihad on a large scale may be dismissed as an 
imaginary one, compulsion in religion still plays a large part 
wherever the question of forsaking Islam comes to the front. This 
is, of course, the case in countries under Muhammadan rule, such 
as Turkey (although there the law theoretically allows freedom 
in religious matters *) and Persia, where the would-be convert is 
in danger of persecution, imprisonment or death. And even in 
countries under British rule, as India and Egypt, the social and 
domestic pressure that can be brought to bear, short of infringing 
tlie law, is so great, as to justify the same general charge that 
Islam in its essential character, as well as by the express dictates 
of the SharPat, knows nothing of freedom in religious matters. 
4 According to Muslim law, a male apostate, or marfadd, is liable 
to be put to death if he continue obstinate in his error.’ f When 
Ibn ‘Abbas heard that the Calipli ‘All had burnt alive some 
apostates from Islam, he said that ‘All had not acted rightly, 
because of the saying of Muhammad, ‘ Punish not with God’s 
punishment (/>. fire), but whosoever changes his religion, kill him 
with the sword.’ J 

1. When the question of the use of force in religion arises, 
there are several ways in which it may be shown how grievously 
Islam has erred in this matter. First of all, on general grounds, 

* Sot* the Quzi’s exposition of ‘ tho law and code of the Empire,’ in Sweet 
Firstfrnits, pp. 75, 70. 

t Hughes, Diet, of Islam , s.v. ‘ Apostasy from Islam.* 

t Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. ‘Apostasy from Islam.’ The Traditions repro¬ 
duce the same intolerant spirit, e.g. that of Solomon and Bilqls, Queen of Saba, 
who was a worshipper of tho sun. The first arrogant letter of Solomon, con¬ 
veyed to the Queen by the Hoopoo, ran as follows : ‘ From Solomon, the son of 
David and servant of Allah, to Bilqis, Queen of Saba. In the name of Allah, 
the All-merciful and Gracious, blessed are they who follow tho guidance of 
fate 1 follow thou my invitation, and present thyself before me as a believer ’ 
{Weil, Legends, p. 197). And again, when Solomon had successfully passed 
all the tests imposed upon him by tho Queen, he dismissed her ambassadors 
with the peremptory message, ‘ lieturn to her, together with the presents 
destined for me, of which I do not stand in need, and tell her that if she do 
not accept my faith, and do homage unto me, I shall invade her country with 
an army which no human power shall be able to rosist, and drag her a 
wretched captive to my capital ’ (Id., Ib., p. 202), Similar to this was his 
treatment of Djarada, daughter of King Nubara, who governed one of the 
finost islands in the Indian Ocean. Solomon slew him with his own hand, 
and when about to leave the palace saw his daughter Djarada, a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. Thereupon, ‘ he commanded her to be led to his 
carpet, and, threatening her with death, forced her to accept his faith and his 
hand ’ (Id., Ib., p. 207). Can we wonder at the intolerant spirit of Muslims, 
thus justified by religious law and tradition ? 
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compulsion in religion is a bad thing, because of its evil effects. It 
prevents troubled souls from finding the solution of their doubts 
and difficulties. Where it is in vogue, a man is afraid to inquire 
and investigate matters of religion, though he may be tortured with 
doubts and be anxious to find the way of salvation. He is afraid 
for his wife, his house, his property, his life, lest they should be 
taken away from him. And so he conceals his thoughts and never 
arrives at a satisfactory conclusion as to the truth. Then again, 
force is powerless to alter or change conviction. ‘ The light which 
shines upon and around me/ said a Persian, ‘ is the proof of its 
own existence,* and I cannot deny it. If I deny it with my 
mouth, through fear or compulsion, my heart still owns and 
acknowledges it.* 

Street Firs (fruits supplies several instances of the adoption of 
this line of argument. ‘ They would be still more indebted/ says 
Sheikh ‘All, as spokesman for the little company of Christians, in 
reply to the Muhammadan deputation, 1 if, instead of bidding them 
leave the path they had entered on, they would point out wherein 
it erred and led astray. A plaintiff was not rejected till his com¬ 
plaint was proved groundless, nor a defendant condemned till his 
evidence had been heard. Equally unjust was it to threaten them 
with the law until they had heard their reasons. Suppose they 
recanted, it would be but a changing of the outward garb, their 
convictions still remaining. Where, then, would they be in that 
day when neither son nor father would be of any avail? ’ (p. 57). 
And again Mahmud speaks as follows in his address to the Muslim 
Wall or Governor, ‘ Faith and conviction are matters of the heart, 
and go not forth but by evidence and reason. ... It is not in our 
power to change conviction, nor in that of men to force it. . . . 
We cannot, even on your Excellency’s command, do violence to our 
conscience, nor obey otherwise than on clear evidence * (p. 74). 

It is of little use to argue from the different spirit shown in this 
matter by the Gospel and Islam, that the latter, by its approval of 
force and compulsion in the propagation of religion after the former 
had preached the tender doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, bears on its face the stamp of declension 
and falsehood. The Muhammadan may point to the persecutions 
carried on in the name of Christ by Christians themselves. Or, if 
not sufficiently acquainted with history to be able to do this, he 
will reply that God has different ways of summoning people to the 
true faith, and different epochs require different treatment, and the 
Islamic method was the divinely appointed one for that age. 

But it is to the purpose to show that it is contrary alike to 
reason and to humanity to suddenly command people to change 

* In allusion to the famous verse of the Masnawl — 

The sunshine has come the proof of the sunshine, 

If thou needest proof, turn not thy face from him. 

Aftab fimad dalfl-i-aftab: 

Gar dalil-at baya<j, az vai ru ma-tab. 
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their religion. What tyranny and oppression can be greater than 
this ? ‘ Nothing can be more tyrannical: nor in the end, more 

ineffectual and vain. That it is tyrannical is seen from the fact 
that in the Day of Judgment no man can possibly be responsible 
for his fellow, nor render God a ransom for his soul. And f since 
no man can be responsible for his brother in : the Day of Judg¬ 
ment (moreover, if he could, would not be willing), how monstrous 
the oppression which in lifetime would constrain him, in despite 
of evidence, conscience, and truth ! ’ * And it cannot but carry 
weight to quote to the Muhammadan the beautiful description of 
the loving, patient Heavenly Father, showering the gifts of nature 
on good and bad alike, and the command to imitate His tenderness 
and mercy (St. Matt. v. 44, 45; St. Luke vi. 31, 36); and to 
ask how it is conceivable that God, having so ennobled human 
nature as to send His own Son, or if more appropriate to the 
occasion we may say the R filin'Rah (the Spirit from Him), to take 
it upon Him, should afterwards give a command to destroy and 
enslave that same human nature, thus ennobled and allied with 
the Divine ? f 

2. Next, the use of force in religion is contrary to the teaching 
of the Qur an in many passages, the gist of which is that moral 
suasion is the only form of compulsion allowable in religion, that 
religious guidance is from God, and Muhammad is only a preacher. 
Thus, 1 Let there be no violence in religion ’ (Stir. 2 Baqtiraft , 256). 

‘ But if thy Loud had pleased, verily all who are in the earth 
would have believed in general. Wilt thou therefore forcibly 
compel men to be true believers ? No soul can believe but by the 
permission of God ’ (Stir. 10 Yunus , 99, 100). 4 Say unto them 

who have received the Scriptures, and to the ignorant, Do ye 
profess the religion of Islam? Now, if they embrace Islam, they 
are surely directed ; but if they turn their backs, verily unto thee 
helongeth preaching only; for God regardeth his servants ’ (Sur. 
3 Al 4 Imran, 20). Other pertinent passages are Sur. 2 Vulgar ah, 
253, 272; 10 Yunus, 108, 109; 11 Hud, 119; 16 Nald, 126; 21 
Amblya , 107: ‘We have not sent thee, O Muhammad, but as a 
mercy unto all creatures; cp. 28 Qarns , 46; 29 4 Ankabut , 45; 109 
Kafirun, 6. 

Objection. —To this the Muhammadan will of course reply, that 
these passages have been abrogated by others, such as Sur. 2 
Baqarah, 190-193; 9 Taubah, 5. (For the three kinds of abroga¬ 
tion, see Sale’s Qur’an, Prelim. Disc., pp. 110, 111.) 

Answer. —(i.) ‘ Which cancelleth, and which is cancelled, that 
thou canst not show. Thou hast confessedly neither proof nor 
certain knowledge in this matter; and it may be that thou mis- 
takest the one for the other. How are we to discriminate the true 
from the false, for the two sets of passages, both being in tliy Book, 

* Sulasut Tul Kutuub , p. iv. 

f Al Kindi, p. 101. See the whole passage on Religious War, pp. 95-103, to 
which this section is much indebted. 
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are directly opposed the one to the other ? and there is this risk, 
that the one which thou regardest as true, and on which thou art 
hound to act, may be the one that is false and therefore to be 
abandoned; so that really each doth counteract the other, and 
neither can be the command of the Lord.’ * 

(i>.) Abrogation cannot take place in the case of the funda¬ 
mental commands of religion (itsul-i-ahkdm), one of which is not to 
shed human blood. 

European writers trace the gradual development of intolerance 
in Muhammad, t and show that the tolerant spirit of the earlier 
years of his mission was only due to his want of power and 
resources, and the hope of conciliating his enemies. Such a 
change of view at the dictates of policy land convenience is no 
doubt in Western eyes a very strong argument against the truth of 
Muhammad’s claims. But it is otherwise with Muslims, familiar 
with the doctrine of abrogation just mentioned, and accustomed to 
argue that the commands given through the prophets may be 
changed from time to time, as need requires. 

3. No other prophet has been sent witli such a commision as this. 
No other was commanded to summon men to believe against their 
conscience, by sword and threats. No other prophet was told to 
kill people simply because they refused to accept his message. 

* Even the abhorred Magians claim that inspiration descended on 
Zerdasht, at the hill Sailan, and that Kashtasaf and his people 
believed on seeing the miracle of the dead horse brought to life 
again, and that the twelve thousand volumes of the Zendavesta 
were revealed in every human tongue (which yet if ye ask the 
meaning thereof no one can tell it).’{ 4 And so, my friend, thou 

wilt find in history mention of no teacher, true or false, who did 
not advance some kind of proof, to be weighed in the scales of 
right and wrong, excepting only thy Master; for he used no other 
argument, that I can see, but the sword. Nor wilt thou hear of 
any other but he, standing up and saying, Whoever doth not accept 
me as a Prophet and the Ajwstle of God, the same shall be slam , his 
poods seized, and his ivomen and children carried off captive; —and all 
this without a tittle of evidence! * § 

Objections .—(1) It is sometimes urged by Muhammadans that 
the slaughter of infidels and heathen by their Prophet is on a par 
with that of the Amalekites by Moses and the Canaanites by 
Joshua. On the supposition of Muhammad’s belief in his divine 
inspiration, even Christian writers regard the cases as parallel, and 
the later one as being capable of defence on the same grounds as 
the earlier. || But that the cases are not really analogous, and the 
* Al Kindi p. 99. 

t E.g. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse , p. 83; St. Clair-Tisdall’s Religion of 
the Crescent , pp. 186-189. 

% Al Kiiidi , p. 99. 

§ Id., Ib ., p. 100. 

|| R. Bosworth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 117; Sale’s 
Qur’an, note on Sur 2 Baqarah, 191. 
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example of Moses and Joshua affords no justification for the 
procedure of Muhammad, is clear from the following facts :— 

(i.) Muhammad performed no miracles in justification of the 
commission to fight, such as Moses and Joshua did.* In the case 
of Moses, witness the whole series of miracles attending the 
delivery of Israel from Egypt and their establishment in Cftnaan 
in fulfilment of the promise given to Abraham (Gen. xv. 13-fin.), 
and renewed to Moses (Ex. iii. 6-8, 16, 17), and more particularly 
the victory at Eephidim, 1 When Moses held up his hand ’ (xvii. 11); 
and in that of Joshua, the crossing of Jordan (Joshua iii.), the 
capture of Jericho (ch. vi.), and the battle of Beth-horon 
(ch. x. 11-13). 

(ii.) 4 They [Moses and Joshua] fought against idolaters; but 
here [t.«. in the case of Jews and Christians] the horrors of war, 
bloodshed, rapine and slavery are hurled against the innocent, 
nay, against the very people of God, those who observe His 
ordinances, devote soul and body to His service, believe in His 
Messiah, worship Him and are guided into the right way, those 
whose leaders are blessed and renowned both in this world and 
that which is to come/ t 

(iii.) The Canaanites were not invited to embrace the religion 
of the Israelites and accept Moses as a prophet, and they were not 
slain for their rejection of liis divine mission, but on account of 
their wickedness, as is twice asserted in Deut. ix. 4, 5 ; and hence 
no mercy was to be shown to them, and no respite allowed them.l 

But Muhammad’s treatment of those who opposed him and 
would not acknowledge his claims was very different from this, 
and not in harmony with any one definite rule. Sometimes he 
forgave prisoners of war, at the intercession of the Companions, 
t'.ij . Zuheir, an aged Jew, for whom Thabit interceded. § After his 
withdrawal to Medina he made a treaty in cordial terms with the 
neighbouring Jewish tribes by which they were confirmed in the 
practice of their own religion. || On another occasion a tax of half 
the produce of their lands was exacted by the conqueror from the 
Jews of Khaibar.f On yet another occasion, in the case of the 
Ban! Quraiza, war or Islam were the only alternatives.** Now, 
if the command to kill the unbelievers had been from God, it 

* Al Kindi , p. 97. 

t Id., Ib. 

X ‘ Joshua is here reported to have made three proclamations: (1) Whoso¬ 
ever wishes to escape death shall leave Palestine of his own free will. (2) Who¬ 
soever wishes to concludo peace with us shall be received amicably. (3) Who¬ 
soever wishes for war, he shall have war. Thereupon one part emigrated to 
Africa , another asked for peace, and thirty-one kings made war and were 
conquered * (The Talmud (Jerusal. Jesimoth), quoted in Stanley’s Jewish 
Church, I. p. 246, note). May this be the original of Muhammad’s famous 
three-fold offer—conversion, tribute, or war ? 

§ Muir’s Life of Mahomet, p. 808. 

II Id., Ib., pp. 177,178. 

1 Id., Ib., p. 867. 

** Id., Ib., pp. 804-309. 
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ought to have been obeyed in all circumstances; and how could 
Muhammad have acted as he did ? As A1 Kindi says, ‘ The aim 
of it all was the aggrandizement of himself and his fellows, and 
the establishment of his kingdom according to his own words. 
Until they pay tribute with their hand and are humbled. Seest thou 
not, rtiy clear-sighted Friend, that his desire was not to bring 
them from infidelity to faith, nor had it any regard for their well¬ 
being and happiness, but like other conquerors, the object was 
simply to extend his empire ? * (pp. 102, 103). 

Objection .—(2) If it be urged that religious war is a divine 
remedy, and, when ordered and ordained by God, is analogous to 
His sending death, famine and such-like calamities on mankind, 
the answer may be given that God does not send calamities upon 
mankind because He hates them and seeks to injure them; else 
why did He create them and declare His purpose of grace and 
mercy towards them ? but ‘ as a probation to prepare for the 
reward hereafter,’ in the same way as the measures of a skilful 
physician or surgeon are not prompted by the desire to hurt and 
injure, but to restore the blessings of health. And if it is here 
urged that * God might have made men happy without these trials 
we reply that this is true. ‘Bub in His sovereign wisdom He 
hath made the world, and this life a pilgrimage, and us as ‘ sons 
of the road,’ resting for the night as it were in a khan or hostelry, 
that He might, after proving us for a while with trial and hunger, 
translate us to our reward in the Home above of endless peace and 
happiness.’ * 

(E) Islam as a Moral Force, Negatively, is Deficient 
in Moral and Spiritual Power. 

Students of Muhammadanism . . . have not distinguished with sufficient 
care between Muhammadanism in theory and Muhammadanism in practice. 

Nothing is easier than to draw an attractive picture of the benefits 
Muhammadanism ought to confer upon its converts, and of the high morality 
which its teaching ought to produce . . . nothing is more impossible than to 
find any Muhammadan country of which such a picture would bo other than a 
caricature.—tlanon Robinson Mohammedanism: Has it any future? pp. 
80,32. 

§ 1. Islam , as a religious system , is deficient in moral power .— 
‘ Why does Muhammadanism nob produce good men ? ’ asked a 
European living in Persia. Another, who knew the Persians well, 
and had an exceptionally penetrating insight into the depths and 
by-ways of Oriental character, used often to remark half-humour- 
ously, that money was at the bottom of everything. Whether it 
be oppressive treatment of the Jews, or riots against an unpopular 
Governor, or the devious paths of the administration of justice, or 
the petty incidents and intrigues of everyday life, the determining 
factor is generally money,—either to be gained or held, without 
the least regard to right or justice. So high an authority as Lord 
* From Al Kindi , pp. 101,102. 
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Curzon, speaking of the ‘ huge bureaucracy * of Persia, says that 
* cupidity, open, shameless and universal seems to have been 
raised into the guiding principle of human conduct/ * 

And this is not the opinion of Europeans only. Persians have 
said to the writer, ‘ We tell a thousand lies for a halfpenny ’; ‘We 
have an excellent Law, but we do not keep it/ One of "'them 
testified of his co-religionists, that they say, Our religion is better 
than any other, but we are the worst people on the face of the 
earth. 

We may not care to endorse this verdict in all respects, but 
rather believe that Muhammadans often set an example, particu¬ 
larly in matters of sobriety, thrift and patient toil, worthy of 
imitation by many Christians. And further, the remarks above 
quoted only refer to Persia. And even there, there are no doubt 
honourable exceptions. Good men are to be found in every 
religion deserving of the name. And yet it is true that, as a 
system, Islam has not the same power as Christianity to raise its 
followers to a high spiritual level. The testimony of Muham¬ 
madans themselves to the failure of Islam as a spiritual force is 
good to bear in mind when we recall certain favourable judgments 
passed upon the system. 

§ 2. But the point which concerns us particularly now is this, 
that when Muslims make such admissions as those cited above as 
to the weakness of Islam to impart moral power, we should be 
ready to improve the occasion , and suggest clear and intelligible reasons 
for this sad state of things. It would not usually accord with the 
dictates either of duty, policy, or charity, to point to the faults 
and failings of the professors of another religion. But there are 
occasions when, actuated by feelings of pity and compassion, it 
is both right and profitable to indicate in a kindly spirit what seem 
to be the causes of the failure admitted. The following notes 
represent in the main the substance of conversations on this topic 
with two enlightened Orientals:— 

(i.) Islam was embraced in the first age of its existence in 
most cases from unworthy and inadequate motives, along with a 
great deal of ignorance of its nature and credentials, (a) by those 
who accepted it at the sword’s point; (b) by those who regarded 
it as calculated to weld together and strengthen the scattered, 
disunited Arab tribes, and thus serve their worldly and ambitious 
interests; and (c) by those who became its adherents merely 
because their chiefs and leaders had done so. In all cases it was 
accepted from interested motives, and not for the sake of the 
religion itself, which consequently did not become an ennobling, 
elevating force in their lives. Naturally, therefore, the professors 
of a religion adopted in this fashion made no great progress 
morally or spiritually. The great majority of their followers and 
descendants up to the present time are in this same state of 

* Quoted in C.M.S. Report, 1902-3, p. 144, from one of the articles on 
‘ The Middle Eastern Question * in The Times, October, 1902, to January, 1903. 
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ignorance. The most part cannot read so as to understand the 
Qur’an; their knowledge of Islam is derived chiefly from the 
preachings of their Mullas, which largely consist of stories and 
traditions of saints and prophets; and their observance of religion 
goes little further than the performance of a round of ceremonial 
observances and various superstitious practices. 

(ii.) Muslims*proudly place the utmost reliance on Muhammad 
and the Qur’an, regarding their religion as the best in the world 
and their holy book as the best of all the heavenly books, and 
thinking that their acceptance of these is enough for them. Most 
Muhammadans believe that the merit of the good deeds of infidels 
and idolaters will be imputed to them by God at the Day of 
Judgment, because tlmi/ are the true believers, and good deeds are 
proper to them. And in the same way they consider that evil 
deeds belong to infidels and heathen, and therefore God at the 
last day will take the evil deeds of the Muslims and assign them 
to the infidels, and punish them accordingly. Such notions are 
admirably calculated to foster and develop spiritual pride, and 
withdraw the thoughts of the Muslim as far as possible from the 
sense of inward depravity and constant need of that strength and 
guidance which is ready to be as constantly supplied from above 
to every earnest seeker for it, which is one of the essential 
conditions of the attainment of holiness. 

(iii.) Persians may be divided into three classes: (a) those who 
observe the requirements of the religious law (« harVat) but offend 
in other ways, as by oppression, taking bribes, etc.; ( b ) the law- 
abiding, who obey the law of the land (qanun) f but are practically 
without religion, as they do not practise the ordinances of the 
religious law, viz. prayers, almsgiving, fasting, etc., thus robbing 
God of His due; (r) those who observe neither the law of the 
state nor that of their religion, and are entirely ignorant and irre¬ 
ligious, such as are many among the villagers and tribespeople. 

The low state of the moral tone is in one word due to the want 
of training and education ( tarbiyat ). And to go a step further— 
and this brings us to the root of the matter—this arises from the 
fact that their religion, like a tottering and insecure building, rests 
upon no firm and proper foundation. The point may thus be 
illustrated. There are two sets of people. The one build good, 
strong houses, and are safe from robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
scorpions, etc. They have the leisure and security necessary for 
agricultural pursuits. They sow and plant, they cultivate the 
land well and have plenty to eat and drink. The other set live 
in an open plain and build houses of reeds and branches, and 
fence them round with thorns, and have no security against 
robbers, fire, wild beasts, and noxious insects and reptiles. They 
are a low-lived set, and do not cultivate the land well and are 
generally short of food and steal from one another. These evils 
are mainly the result of their not possessing strong, well-built 
habitations. So, too, is it with religion, which cannot flourish 

9 r. __ * 
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and powerfully affect the life, unless its foundations be well and 
truly laid. 

On one occasion Sir John Malcolm made an unanswerable 
retort to adverse strictures passed by a Persian upon the morality 
of Farangls in some such words as these: 1 Where are your good 
men in Teheran ? * The writer’s Persian friend, to whom this was 
mentioned, approved of the retort, and further suggested, that in 
European countries people show what they are, and do not sail 
under false colours, whereas in Persia a person’s real character is 
disguised and concealed, so that the bad often appears as good, 
thus adding hypocrisy to wickedness. 


(F) Islam as a Moral Force, Positively, is known by 
its Fruits. 

§ 1. ‘ A favourite argument of Lull’s with Muslims was to 
portray the seven cardinal virtues and the seven deadly sins, only to 
show subsequently how bare Islam was of the former, and how full 
of the latter.’ * In the Sermon on the Mount, which the Muslim 
listens to with such marked signs of approval, and finds it so 
easy to illustratrate from the religious life of his own people, the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself propounds the nature of their fruits 
as the test of false prophets, f and twice over enforces the lesson, t 
So that we have the highest authority of all for employing this 
touchstone. And while its use will be regulated by Christian love 
and tactful good sense, loyalty to the truth may from time to time 
require us not to shrink from the task of showing that Islam is 
not conspicuous for ‘ righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ § This course may sometimes be felt as in God’s sight— 
and without this conviction it had better be left alone—to be 
necessary and salutary, as a medicine for sick and erring souls, 
either to open the eyes of those who though still in error are 
willing to learn, or to confute the adversaries whose mouths must 
he stopped. An instance of the latter is the following narrative, || 
where the challenge made by the Muhammadans to Dr. H. Martyn 
Clark to substantiate his charge, threw him back upon the evidence 
to be gleaned from authoritative writers of Islam as to the fruits 
of that system, and afforded him an opportunity of proving his 
point up to the hilt from a recognized Muslim writer. 

The incident occurred in the Narowal District. * After the 
varying fortunes of an hour’s talk,’ writes Dr. Clark, 1 1 summed 
up the position as regarded their perversity [viz. that of two 
Muhammadans who had ‘ made themselves very obnoxious * in a 
certain village ‘ in consequence of the baptism of the chief 
Muhammadan resident ’] by saying, As was the root, so was 

♦ Zwemer’s Baymund Lull , p. 108. t St. Matt. vii. 15-20. 

X Vers. 16, 20. § Rom. xiv. 17. 

I! C.M.S. Report, 1898-9, pp. 225, 226. 
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the fruit. Islam was responsible for their state of mind—bad 
fruit of an evil stem. They were but worthy followers of the 
example which had been set them by the great men of Islam. 
Pressed to justify my words, I instanced a particularly brutal 
assault on Ffttimah, the daughter of Muhammad, after her father’s 
death, by his successor, Abu Bakr, during a squabble over the 
disposal of her father's property. This was furiously denied, and 
I was challenged to prove my assertion, and after much talk, in 
solemn form an agreement was drawn up, by which I bound 
myself to prove this thing from reliable books of Islam.’ After a 
great deal of trouble and search to no purpose, the timely arrival 
of a native friend led to the discovery of the long sought for 
passage, to the Doctor’s great relief. This was printed and 
distributed, and the results are thus summed up in the C.M.S . 
Report: 1 Inquiry was stimulated by this controversy, and although 
no conversions or baptisms directly resulted from it, yet the 
Muhammadans were at least shown that Islam would not really 
bear close investigation.’ 

§ 2. The strength and weakness of arguments of this nature 
were discussed by the writer with a native friend in the light of 
the above incident, and the following notes are chiefly derived 
from it. 

The argument from the ‘ fruits ’ of a religion is a very good 
one for a fair-minded man who honestly desires to know the 
truth; otherwise it will not command assent or carry conviction. 
And the reason of this lack of convincing force is that any state¬ 
ments of this nature are not universal truths (kulliyat na-darad)> 
and cannot be asserted absolutely without any exception. For 
there are good and* bad men in every religion; and the existence 
of some such proves nothing either way. Jllusirafim,ft. —( a ) As a 
pupil may be incorrigibly lazy or stupid and remain a blockhead 
without fault on his teacher’s part, so a man may be wicked in 
spite of the excellent teaching of his religion. ( b ) Patients may 
derive no benefit from the best of physicians, because they consult 
him too late, or do not foUow his instructions. And in like manner 
the best religious teaching will be wasted on those persons, who 
do not follow it because they are so immersed in the affairs of 
the world and their own lusts as to be incapable of receiving any 
benefit from it. 

A person of open and unprejudiced mind will attach due 
weight to this argument. And why? Because he looks to the 
majority, and thence forms his opinion. A religion is commonly 
and rightly judged by the results seen in the lives of itrf professors. 
Illustrations .—(«) If a teacher’s pupils all make the same mistake 
in their English, the blame is naturally and properly laid at the 
teacher’s door. But if the mistake is only made by one or two 
of the scholars, it is clear that it arises from their own indolence 
or incapacity. ( b ) Or, suppose it were observed that all a doctor’s 
patients became worse after his treatment, it would not be surprising 
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if it were inferred that he was responsible.* Similarly, in the case 
of Islam, we do not merely witness isolated instances of wickedness 
among Muhammadans, proceeding from an individuars own de¬ 
pravity, but we see evil deeds enjoined or done in the name of 
religion itself, or proceeding from it as its natural fruit, and the 
wholesale corruption of moral nature resulting in consequence. 

§ 3. This statement requires illustration tfnd justification. 
(a) The taking the lives and seizing the property of infidels t 
and heathen, the enslavement of prisoners takon in religious war, 
and the buying and selling of slaves, destroy respect for human 
nature and the inalienable rights of others, and promote want of 
kindness, cruelty and, in part, the corruption of justice. Of this 
Iasi it may be said that the usual course of justice (?) in civil 
cases concerning property and money is something of the following 
kind, and resembles a contest for the booty more than anything 
else. The plaintiff greatly exaggerates his claims, and is pressed 
to abate them, while the judge and culprit each strain every nerve 
to secure or retain as large a share of the spoils as possible; so 
that the person who probably comes off worst is the unhappy 
plaintiff. The Arab wandering tribes, who are constantly making 
raids on one another, give the appointed legal alms from the 
plunder to their sheikh, and he devotes it to the maintenance of 
guests in the guest-house. And this is regarded as justified by 
the example of their prophet. (/>) From the treatment, both in 
war and peace, ordained as right and proper for all non-Muslims, 
bigotry and fanaticism naturally follow, and so it comes to pass 
that all who refuse to acknowledge the mission of Muhammad are 
looked upon as enemies, hated, despised and considered unclean 
and fit recipients of abuse; the indiscriminate giving of which 
becomes an established habit with them. In both these cases we 
see that the evil treatment of non-Muslims prescribed by Islam or 
inspired by its spirit reacts upon the authors, who come to form a 
habit of such actions in their treatment both of Muslims and non- 
Muslims. And further, this proud exclusiveness leads to the 

* The point may be further illustrated by the following lines from the 
Masnawl: 

Llk chvn agjjjiab bad and 0 ndpasand , 

Bar hameh inai-ru muharram kardch and. 

Hukm ghftlib-ru 1 st: chun aghlab bad and , 

Tigh-m az dast-i-rahzan bi-stadand. 

But since most (men) are evil and un-pleasing, 

Wine has been made unlawful for all. 

The^commandment is for the majority: since most arc evil, 

The sword is taken from the highway robber’s hand. 

f Cp. the august example of Solomon, as related in tradition. * Which of 
you/ he is represented as saying to his hosts, on the near approach to his 
encampment of Bilqis, Queen of Saba, with her army, * will bring me tho 
throne of Queen Bilqis before she come to me as a believer, that I may right¬ 
fully appropriate this curious piece of art while yet in the possession of an. 
infidel?» (Weil, Legends , p. 208). t 
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bigoted Muhammadan not caring to mix with others, from which 
he might learn something of his own deficiencies and the progress 
of knowledge; and so he remains backward in science and 
education, (c) The same might be illustrated from the frequency 
of adultery and the low conception of womanhood in general, 
which* is mainly due to polygamy, the ease and frequency of 
divorce and, among Shl'ahs, the permission of temporary marriages. 
(d) It may be added that many things in the Traditions are of a 
most corrupting nature. And leaving the worst of these on one 
side, an instance may be given from lying. Abraham, when 
summoned by Pharaoh and asked who Sarah was, 1 from fear 
of being put to death if he avowed the truth, replied, “ She is 
my sister! ” At the same time he told no falsehood, for in his 
mind he meant, “ She is my sister in the faith.’* ’ * With such an 
illustrious example before them, we cannot wonder at Sa'di’s 
maxim that ‘ the politic falsehood is better than the mischief - 
making truth,’ or at the prevalence of the vice. 

If the possible retort is made, Look at your fellow-Christians, 
—they are far from perfect, it may be replied that the sins enume¬ 
rated are not so common among them as among Muslims, and 
receive no countenance or justification from their religion. This 
last is the main point of difference. All depends upon whether 
the evil practices condemned are commanded by the religion or 
at least are the natural fruit of it, or no. Illustration. —A boy is 
taught by his master not to utter impolite language. If on some 
occasion he forgets himself and abuses another, the fault is not 
his teacher’s, but that of his own bad temper. 

Most of the evil deet/s and practices of Muhammadans, il may be 
said in conclusion , ultimately 'proceed from , and are'directly traceable 
to their reliyim. Illustration. —We cannot discover whether a man 
is learned or not by merely looking at him, but by holding conversa¬ 
tion with him. Then it becomes plain. Similarly, we know the 
thoughts and state of a man’s heart by his actions, and not till we 
see his actions; as Christ says, 1 each tree is known by its own 
fruit * (see Luke vi. 43-45). When we see evil deeds commonly 
proceeding from a man, we conclude that his heart is evil and 
depraved; and conversely, when he acts in a right and good way, 
we infer that his conduct is the fruit of a good and true heart. 

Anecdote.— A teacher once had a pupil, whom he was instructing 
in the Alphabet, but his own pronunciation was not correct, and 
for at if he could only say enef. The pupil therefore copied him, 
and said enef too. ‘ No,’ remonstrates the teacher, ‘ Don't Bay 

* 'WeH'n'Legends, pp. 58, 59. Op. St. Clair-Tisdall’s Religion of the Crescent , 
pp. 212,218, note, where, after describing the stratagem by which Idris obtained 
entrance into Paradise, and then refused to leave it, he adds, ‘ Thus the learned 
and pious Idris managed to circumvent the Angel of Death, and by his fraud 
he succeeded in remaining in the enjoyment of eternal bliss. This is a fair 
specimen of the ideas which the generality of Muslims entertain about the 
prophets. 1 
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emf, but enef' The scholar still says enef, repeating correctly 
enough what he hears. At last the teacher tells him, ‘ Don't say 
enef as I say it, but as other people say it! ’ 

The inference is plain; the Muhammadan follows that which 
he has heard, learnt and seen. 


(G) Islam, as a Means of Salvation, offers no Satisfactory 
Grounds of Assurance. 

4 There is one verBe in the Gospel which would alone be enough to make me 
wish to he a Christian/ said a Muhammadan. 4 It is tho words in St. Matthew, 
44 Come unto Me, I will give you rest.” 44 You shall find rest to your soul.” I 
know the books of Islam, ana there is no promise of rest there. I want that 
rest.*—The Rev. T. Bomford. 

The testimony of the late Rev. Maulawl ‘Imiidu’d-din, D.D., a distinguished 
Christian convert, is as follows :— 4 1 found nothing in Muhammadanism from 
which an unprejudiced man might in his heart derive true hope and real com¬ 
fort, though 1 searched for it earnestly. Rites, ceremonies, and theories I found 
in abundance ; but not the slightest spiritual benefit does a man get by acting 
on them. He remains fast held in tho grip of darkness and death.’ 

1. The Qur’an and Traditions support this view.— One of 
the fruits of true religion should be an assurance of salvation. 
Islam does not give this. Neither do the books of Islam warrant 
it, nor do the traditional accounts of some of its greatest men 
encourage the hope of it. 

(a) The Qur'an .—This confidence of having obtained salvation 
cannot be derived from a perusal of the Qur’an, e.ff .— 

Sur. 39 Zurnar , 5, 4 Surely God will not direct him who is a liar 
nr ungrateful.’ 

Sur. 42 Shura , 45 fin., ‘ Whom God shall cause to err, he shall 
find no way to the truth.' (Gp. ver. 42, and Sur. 7 A l raf\ 179, 
180.) 

Sur. 48 Fall, 14, * God . . . forgiveth whom He pleaseth, and 
He punishetli whom Ho pleaseth.’ 

Objection .—If the many promises to believers written in the 
Qur’an be alleged to prove the contrary, we may answer that they 
did not satisfy even the chief Companions of the Prophet (see 
infra). 

(U) The Traditions .—The same uncertainty results from the 
persual of the Traditions by an attentive reader. The instances 
given below are from Shrah traditions. 4 Woe is me ! again, Woe 
is me ! if the infernal tree * be my meat. Woe is me ! again, Woe 
is me I if boiling water be my drink ’ f (Majlisf s Zaili'l-ma'ad. 
The words occur in the well-known prayer which goes by the 
name of ‘ttoa prayer_of Abu Hamzah-i-Samall,’ which was given 
to him by Zainu’l- 4 Abidin, the fourth Shl‘ah Imam). ‘ Fear the 

* Called Zaqquzn. It is described in Sur. 37 Sdfdt, 60-64; and the follow¬ 
ing verse mentions the boiling water, the drink of the inhabitants of hell. 

t Al-wailu 11 thummaT-wailu II in kana zaqqumuta'ami al-wailu ll 
thummaT-wailu 11 in kuna-’l-hamimu sharab-I. 
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day when all the prophets and apostles are afraid of the divine 
displeasure and wrath'* (Tradition of ‘All in the Sharh-i - 
Nahji'l - Ba laghah ). 

Another instance may be added. After Muhammad's resur¬ 
rection and entry into Paradise, so runs the tradition, ‘ the rest of 
manMnd shall be called to life. They shall all be brought to 
Palestine, where the great tribunal shall be held, and where no 
other intercession than that of Muhammad is accepted. That will 
be a fearful day, when every one shall think only of himself. Adam 
will cry, “ O Lord, save my soul only! I care not for Eve, nor for 
Abel." Noah will exclaim, “ 0 Lord, preserve me from hell, and 
do with Ham and Shem as thou pleasest! " Abraham shall say, 
“ I pray neither for Ishmael nor Isaac, but for my own safety 
only." Even Moses shall forget his brother Aaron, and Christ His 
mother, so greatly shall they be concerned for themselves' (Weil, 
Legends , pp. 213, 214). 

(c) The chief Comf>aniom .—Had they enjoyed a sure hope of 
salvation, they would hardly have uttered such words as the 
following, which are attributed to them by tradition.! Abu Baler 
was called Siddlq, or the faithful witness to the truth, because he 
attested the truth of Muhammad’s alleged night-journey to heaven. 
He also received the title ‘Atiq, or Free, because the Prophet once 
said to him, ‘ Thou art Free (saved) from the Fire (of hell).’ He 
was the chiefest among the Companions. ‘ And yet he was so 
fearful of the future that he used to say: “ O that I were but a tree 
of which you might gather the fruit and eat thereof ! ” and again, 
“ Would I had been as the green grass of which the cattle eat! ” 
and once more, “ Blessing on thee, O little bird, who sittest on the 
tree, eatest its fruit, and enjoyest innocently its shade,—O that 
Abu Bakr had been like thee 1" He so laboured under fear and 
distress that his breath was often as of a roasted liver. On the 
day of his death he said to ‘Ayishah: “ O my Daughter; this is 
the day of my release and obtaining of my desert; if gladness it 
will be lasting ; if sorrow, it will never cease ’’' (Torch of Guidance , 

p. 11). 

Concerning ‘Alt there is a tradition of Anas in the Mishlcatu’f- 
cmwar , that ‘ ‘All the son of Abu Talib fainted seventy times a 
night from fear of God.’ f Now ‘Aii was the first cousin and son- 
in-law of Muhammad, and the first after Khadljah to attest his 
prophetic call, and believe in him. Yet one who knew him well 

* Bi-tarsid az ruzi-kih tamam-i-amblya’ wa mursalm az sakhat wa 
gha?ab-i-ilahi kha’if and. 

(I am indebted for the quotations from the Traditions in this chapter, 
except those from The Torch of Guidance and Weil’s Legend $, to a Persian 
friend.) 

f These quotations with one exception are taken from the Torch of Guid¬ 
ance to the Mystery of Redemption , translated from the Arabic by Sir W. Muir. 
In the original the references are given to the authorities quoted. 

t ‘Aliyi’bni-Abi Talib shab-I haftad martabah az khauf-i-Khuda ghash 
mikard. 
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gives this sorrowful account of him : *1 have seen ‘All in some of 
his distressing states. As he lay restless in his chamber, the 
curtain let down to gaze upon the stars, he would seize his beard, 
toss about in anxiety and fear, weeping sadly. Lying thus, I once 
heard him cry, “ O world ! art thou turned from me, or still believed 
in by me ? Alas, alas! Woe's me 1 Thrice have I cast thee off; 
there can be no return again of thee to me. Thy days are short, 
thy joys contemptible, and thy dangers great. Alas, alas! pro¬ 
vision for the journey is small and its risks so dangerous ! " ' ( Torch 
of Guidance , pp. 13, 14). 

Of Mu'awlyah , son of Abu Sufyan, the following account is 
given: 4 When near his end, he called his son Yazld, and said to 
him : “ My son, I am in groat fear before the Lord as to dealing 
with thee now. For, my son, being out with the Prophet on a 
certain occasion, while washing his hands, he observed my shirt to 
be torn about the neck, and said, O Muhiwlyah! shall I clothe thee 
with another shirt ? And I consenting, he put upon me a shirt 
which he had worn but once, and it is now with me. So one day 
I took a small piece from off it, with a little of the Prophet's hair, 
and some parings of his nails, and put them in a little flask. Now 
my son, when I die, after thou hast bathed my body, take some of 
the hair and nails, and place them upon my eyes and in my throat 
and mouth; then spread the Prophet’s shirt along the coffin, so 
that lying upon it, if anything could bring a blessing to me, this 
would." Then follow two touching verses, longing that he had 
never fallen under the temptations and pleasures of the world, but 
lived as a bird upon the fruit around him, till placed in the narrow 
grave' (//>., pp. 15, 16). 

With reference to Sufyan , ‘ A1 Fazl ibn ‘Ayaz tells us that no 
one of the Companions was more troubled as death approached 
than he was. “We asked him what was the cause of his distress. 
Is it the cold water that is poured upon thee ? " “ Nay," he replied, 
“ it is because I am going on a way I know not of, and to appear 
before the Lord Whom 1 have never seen ” * {lb., p. 18). 

About ‘ Umar , concerning whom Muhammad once said, *0 
‘Umar, if I had not been sent a Prophet from on high, surely thou 
wouldest,* and again, * When I visited Paradise, I saw a Palace 
and a Castle; and was told it was for ‘Umar; so I was about to 
enter when they said, It is for another than thee l' (/£>., p. 23). 
We learn as follows from Ibn ‘Abbas, who visited ‘Umar in his 
sickness : ‘ Verily,’ said ‘Umar, 4 1 am longing for the salvation of 
myself, and of you also,' addressing the Companions of the Prophet 
by whom he was surrounded. “* I am none other'than as a drown¬ 
ing man, who seeth possibility of escape with life, and hopeth for 
it, but feareth he may die and lose it, and so plungeth about with 
hands and feet. More desperate than the drowning man is he 
who at the sight of heaven and hell is buried in the vision. . . " 
So saying he wept, and those around wept with him. 44 O Amir of 
the Faithful," said I (Ibn ‘Abbas), “ thou shouldest rejoice; for the 
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Prophet of the Lord was pleased with thee; and Abu Bakr died 
pleased with thee; and the whole body of the Muslims are pleased 
with thee.” “ Whom are ye trying to deceive ? ” cried the unhappy 
Amir. “ Had I the whole East and the West, gladly would I give 
up all to be delivered from this awful terror that is hanging over 
me (/&., pp. 21, 22). Bukhari has it thus : 4 If the whole East 
were mine, by the Lord I would surrender it all to be delivered 
from the wrath*of the Most High, before that I should see Him* 
(note on p. 22). The following is from Qutada: ‘When ‘TJmar 
fell grievously sick, he bade his son ‘Abdu’llah place him with his 
cheek upon the ground. The son shrinking from it, ‘Umar did so 
himself, and with his cheek resting on the earth, cried thus aloud : 
“ A las for ‘ Umar, and alas for the. mother of t Umar ) if it should not 
please the Lord to pardon him ! ” ’ (//>., p. 22). 

And all this, in spite of the great services to Islam rendered by 
these men,* their good deeds and piety, and in spite too of their 
knowledge of all the joys of Paradise promised to believers. From 
this we learn that (i.) there can be no refuge for an awakened soul, 
even a pious believer and a chief Companion, from the fear of 
God’s wrath, except in the knowledge of a perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice; and (ii.) that there is need of pardon from the Most 
High; which pardon signifies the free gift of His grace, and can¬ 
not be purchased with any price. Or the question may be put in 
this way, These men either believed Muhammad to be the Prophet 
of God or they did not. If the former, why their dread and appre¬ 
hension at the thought of the great Day of Account ? But if the 
latter, they were not true believers, and were Muslims simply out 
of policy (//>., pp. 12, 13, 19, 26, 27). 

Objection. —The sayings quoted were uttered from fear of God, 
which is not to be wondered at, since Muhammad himself uttered 
somewhat similar things. 

Answer.— This is the very point at issue. Why did they have 
this excessive fear of God ? If they had surely known that they 
were pardoned and accepted and beloved of God, there was no 
ground or reason for such fears. Illustration .—A child does not 
fear a loving, tender father. It does not shrink from him, nor is 
unwilling to go to him, nor trembles at his voice. 

(d) Muhammad. —‘ We read in Bukhari, the tradition of Khalld’s 
daughter, that Muhammad prayed thus: “ O Lord, I seek refuge 
in Thee from the torment of the grave, and from the torment of 
the Fire ! ” The same tradition is repeated by Abu Hurairah, and 
another from Malik is as follows: Muhammad used to say: “ O 

Lord, I flee to Thee for refuge from infirmity and sloth and 

• 

* Sc. in the opinion of the Sunni Muhammadans. The Shl‘ahs, however, 
regard with more or less aversion all the great men of Isliim mentioned above, 
except ‘All; and might agreeably to their own special views argue that Abu 
Bakr, Mu‘awlyah, and ‘Umar were stricken with .remorse for the evil and 
injustice they had done to the house of Muhammad in the person of ‘All and 
his descendants. 
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decrepitude and fear, and from the terror of the grave I seek refuge 
in Thee I ” ' * And ‘Ayishah said, ‘ I always observed the Prophet, 
at the end of every prayer, implore God to defend him from the 
sufferings of the grave' ( Mishkatu'l-masabih , Eng. tr., bk. I., 
ch. V., pt. 1, p. 39). Muhammad’s sense of the need of forgive¬ 
ness is also shown in his prayer, of which Muslim tells tJS, as 
follows: 1 0 Lord, forgive me for my sins, all of them; sins small 
and sins great, the former and the latter; sins open and sins 
secret.’ We find the answer to this prayer in the Qur’an, as 
under— 

‘ God is reconciled unto the Prophet, and unto the Muhajjirln and 
the Ansars, who followed him in the hour of distress ’ (Sur. 9 Taubah , 118). 

‘Verily we have granted thee a manifest victory, that God may 
forgive thee thy preceding and thy subsequent sin ’ (Sur. 48 Fath , 1, 2). 

‘ Have we not opened thy breast; and eased thee of thy burden, whicli 
galled thy back . . . ?' (Sur. 94 Inshir ah, 1-3). 

‘These passages show that although the fear of God’s judg¬ 
ment might not be constant in Muhammad’s mind, there was still 
the sense of a reckoning for sin, or, in other words, fear of its 
consequences. So he was earnest in seeking pardon, and these 
verses of the Qur’an may be regarded by the Muslim as an answer 
to his earnest prayer.’ 

If such, then, were the feelings of Muhammad, who you 
suppose to have been so highly honoured by the Almighty, that 
the prediction was given concerning him ‘ By the Lord! no sooner 
shall thy Lord see thee than He will hasten in the heavens to 
meet thee’ (which wo have on the authority of Muslim and 
Bukhari), ‘ is not this sufficient to make you withhold the trust 
you are otherwise disposed to place in the words of Muhammad, 
and to weaken your faith in his revelations and promises ? ’—in a 
word, to prevent your arriving at the blessed certainty of having 
obtained salvation ? 

2. The grounds of assurance severally considered. 

When God—so runs the tradition: I had better said tho blasphemy— 
resolved to create the human race, He took into His hands a mass of earth, 
the same whence all mankind were to be formed, and in which they aftor a 
manner pre-existed; and having then divided the clod into two equal portions, 
He threw the one half into hell, saying, ‘ These to eternal fire, and I care 
not; * and projected the other half into heaven, adding, * and these to Paradise, 
T care not.’ (See Mishkatu'l-Masabih Bubu'l-Qadr.) f 

The chief grounds on which Muhammadans base their assur¬ 
ance of salvation are the following:— 

♦ Torch of Guidance , p. 31. See also pp. 32, 38, from which the contents 
of this section are mainly derived. 

t Hughes, Diet of, Islam , s.v, ‘God/ quoting Palgrave’s Central and 
Eastern Arabia , vol. i. Cp. the famous tradition of the good man dismissed 
to hell and the sinner exalted to heaven by the mere exercise of God’s 
sovereign prerogative. 
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(a) The performance of good works; 

(b) The intercession (shafa'at) of Muhammad, and (in the case 
of the Shrahs) of the Imftms also; 

(c) The mercy and compassion of God; 

(d) Charitable deeds and almsgiving ; 

(fcjj Faith; 

(/) The rehearsal of prayers and invocations (a it rad , azkar); 

Q) Asking jSardon from God ( istighfnr ); 

(//) Repentance ( taubah ). 

The unsatisfactory nature of each and all of these witli refer¬ 
ence to the object in view is next to be considered. 

(a) Works. —These are of two kinds, (a) obligatory ( wajib ), as 
the performance of the ceremonial prayers, pilgrimage, etc., and 
(ft) approved and desirable works ( mmlahabb ), which do not possess 
the binding obligation of the former, such as reading the Qur’an, 
listening to orations in honour of Husain, etc., and weeping for 
the sufferings of the House of ‘All (these two last among the 
Shrahs only). 

That even good works are an unsatisfactory ground of assur¬ 
ance of salvation may be shown in two ways, either by (i.) proofs 
addressed to the reason, or from (ii.) the Law of Islam. 

(i.) (a) God accepts a man for purity of heart, not for the 
works he does, such as fasting, pilgrimage,'"' etc., for God has no 
need of any of these things from man. From the mere performance 
of these works purity of heart and forgiveness and acceptance 
with God will not be obtained. God will not forgive the sinner 
till his heart be right and true in His sight. Illustration. —If I do 
a good deed out of compulsion (jabr), because I feel myself obliged 
to do it, it is not acceptable with God. For example, if I give to 
a beggar because I am ashamed to refuse him in the presence of 
others, or because I desire the praise of men, this act of mine is 
not done from a right motive, viz. for the sake of God, and will 
not be pleasing in His sight. Similarly, the works enjoined by 
Islam are done because God has commanded them, but they do 
not necessarily secure that purity of heart which He requires. 
For a man may, e.f/, 9 be actually indulging thoughts of transgres¬ 
sion against God during the repetition of his prayers, or may go 
on a pilgrimage with the aid of money unjustly or fraudulently 
acquired. The inference to be drawn is that a man cannot derive 
the assurance of salvation from the mere performance of good 
works. 

(ft) God must punish sins committed against His creatures, 
otherwise He will be an unjust tyrant ( zallm). For instance, if a 
man, who has performed all the works enjoined by the Law of 

* For the high estimate of the value of pilgrimage, compare the following: 
Some Damascenes on pilgrimage to Mecca passing through Port Said, asked 
the oolporteur what his books were. He replied, 4 They are the holy books 
which conduct us to salvation.* The immediate rejoinder was, ‘that pil¬ 
grimage was the true and only road to salvation.’—Br. and For. Bible 
Society’s Report , 1900, pp. 146,147. 
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Islam, kills or robs one of his fellow-men, and God does not 
punish him, He will be zftlim, i.e. unjust and oppressive to His 
creatures in not avenging the death or injury of one of them. But, 
on the other hand, if God punishes the murderer or robber, his 
good deeds have availed him nothing, and our point is proved. 

The above argument depends upon the distinction dwawn 
between sins against God and those against man. God may, if 
He will, pass over the former which are confmitted against 
Himself; but He will not overlook the latter which are done to 
His creatures, for this would be oppression ( zulm ). The Tradi¬ 
tions confirm this sentiment, that God will not pass over offences 
committed against the rights of mankind. Illustration .— A king is 
at liberty, if ho so pleases, to forego the arrears of .taxes due to 
him, but not to allow the murder of one of his subjects to pass 
unpunished. 

(y) In the Qur’an good deeds are joined with faith as necessary 
to salvation, pjj .— 

God hath promised unto such of them as believe and do good works 
pardon and a great reward (Sur. 48 Fath. 29 fin.). 

Verily man employ eth himself in that which will prove of loss: except 
those who believe and do that which is right (Sur. 103 'A*r, 2, 3). 

Now you must say whether it is necessary to perform all these 
good works, or only some of them, in order to obtain salvation. 
If only some, then this is entirely contrary to reason. If a man 
should tell his servant to do ten things, and lie only does one and 
neglects the rest, will his master be pleased with him and forgive 
him ? But if you say all are required, this is impossible for mortal 
man. 

(ii.) Turning now to the Law of Islam, it will be seen that 
this affords little comfort or encouragement to the anxious and 
awakened soul. 

(a) So severe are the penalties pronounced against sin in the 
Qur’an and Traditions that the sinner may well tremble, and ask 
in dismay what hope or assurance of salvation can possibly be 
derived from them. How can he feel any confidence that he has 
not at some time or other fallen into some of these grievous sins ? 
And how will he avoid suffering the most painful suspense and 
uncertainty as to whether his evil deeds may not be found at the 
last to outweigh his good actions ? 

In the Qur’an, besides the numerous passages which speak of 
the condemnation of the wicked, we read that every one shall be 
rewarded according to his deeds (Sur. 39 Zumar , 70; 40 Mu'min , 
17; 46 Ahqafi 18). All deeds, first and last, will be brought to 
account at the day of judgment (75 Qlyamah , 13), and their merits 
accurately weighed (99 Zilzilah , 7, 8; 21 Amblya , 48). Lying 
and impiety (45 Jasiyah , 6), neglect to feed the poor (69 Haqqah , 
34), swerving from righteousness (72 Jinn , 15), turning asicle from 
the admonition of the Lord (ver. 17), and disobedience to God and 
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His Apostle (ver. 24) will be among the damning sins, even as the 
wicked themselves will attribute their condemnation to neglect of 
prayer, omission to feed the poor, and wading in vain disputes 
(74 Mudda88ir y 43-46). The performance of a few good deeds 
will .pot be enough to save a man from hell, for ho whose balance 
is light will be condemned (101 Qnri'ah , 8, 9). 

The following Shrah traditions are to the same effect: — 

Whenever any one utters a falsehood, the Lord blessed and almighty 
with seventy thousand angels curse him * * * § (Majlisl’s Mi: raj u a-M'ddah). 

Whenever any one dies in such a condition that one drop of wine is in 
his stomach, of a surety his dwelling-place is hell t (Traditions of Imam 
Ja‘far-i-Sadiq in Mmidqibul-A'immah). 

The perfume of paradise extends as far as a journey of seventy 
thousand years, but an avaricious person will in no wise smell it J (Tradi¬ 
tion of Imam Ja‘far-i-Siidiq in Mi'rdju'a-m'ddah). 

He who purposely neglects prayer, verily he is an infidel (Tradition 
in Kafi), 

Whenever any one slanders his brother in the faith, the Lord 
almighty will not accept seventy days’ prayer and fasting from him 
( Mi" ram' s-sa'adah and A hivrib u, 'l-Ja n tin ). 

Whosoever slanders his brother in the faith is as though he devoured 
his dead flesh % (Tradition of Muhammad related by Ummu Salamah. 
From the two works just mentioned). 

Whoever assists a forsaker of prayer witli one morsel of bread or with 
one draught of water, is as though he had slaughtered all the prophets, 
the first of whom is Adam and the last of them Muhammad ** (Tradition 
of Imam Muhammad Baqir in Kafi, related by Abu Baslr). 

A liar is the enemy of God and His Apostle ft (Tradition of ‘All in 
Mi'rdju 9 s-sa'udali). 

Whenever a person utters a falsehood, a foul stink ascends from his 
mouth to heaven, and all the angels of heaven abhor it and curse him XX 
(Majlisl’s Bihdrul-anwdr). 

The Lord blessed and almighty on the day of resurrection will assemble 
the proud and raise them from the dead in the form of ants in order 
that they may be crushed beneath the hands and feet of men. And, 
after that the true God almighty has taken an account from all creation, 

* Hargah kas-i durugh bi-guyad, Khudawand-i-tabarak wa ta‘ala ba haftad 
hazar mala’ikah u-ra la‘n mi-kunand. 

f Hargah' kas-I bi-mirad dar halat-I kih ek qatrah sharab dar dil-i-fi 
bashad albattah ma’wa-ye-u jahannam ast. 

% Bii-ye Bihisht haftad hazar sal rah ml-rawad, wall shakhs-i-bakhll 
hargiz bu-ye-an-ra na-ml-shinawad, 

§ Man taraka’s-salata muta‘ammidan fa qad kafara. 

|| Hargah kas-i ghaibat-i-baradar-i-dlni-ye-khud-ru. bi-kunad, Khudawand- 
i-ta‘ala haftad ruz-i-salat wa gaum-i-ii-ra qabiil na-mi-kunad. 

% Har kih baradar-i-dini-ye-khud-ra gh aibat kunad, mi9l-i-an ast kih 
gusht-i-murdah-i-u-ra khurdah bashad. • 

# * Har kih tariku’s-salat-ra bi-yek luqmah-i-niin ya bi-yek sharbat-i-ab 
i‘anat namayad, misli-an ast kih tamam-i-amblya’-ra kih awwal-i-anha Adanpt 
wa akhir-i-anha Muhammad ast bi-qatl risanidah. 

+t Durugh-gu diishman-i-Khuda wa rasul ast. 

XX Hargah shakhs-i durugh bi-guyad bu-ye-gand-f az dahiin-i-u bi-asman 
balii rawad, kih jami‘-i-mala’ikah-i-asman az an mutanaffir gardand wa u-ra 
la‘n kunand. # 
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He will command the angels of punishment to take them away to hell * * * § 
(Tradition of Imam Biza in Mi'raju 9 s-sa'adah). 

The Lord almighty created paradise for whoever obeys Him, although 
he be an Ethiopian slave, and created hell for whosoever disobeys and 
rebels against Him, although^ he be a Sayid of the tribe of Quraish f 
(Tradition of Imam Zainu l-‘Abidin in Biluiru'l-anwur and Kdfi). * 

The Lord blessed and almighty has no comparison with any one of 
His servants: and He created all of them for the sake'bf knowledge of, 
and obedience to Himself: and He sent prophets and apostles for their 
guidance. Whosoever, therefore, does not hearken to and obey Him, 
and being deceived by Satan acts contrary to the Divine commands, the 
true God most holy and almighty will send him to hell % (Tradition of 
Imam Muhammad Taqi in Kdfi). 

Fear the day when nothing is of any avail for your condition except 
praiseworthy and good deeds. Fear the day when the Lord seals your 
mouths, and your members and limbs give testimony concerning you. 
Fear the day when your goods and children profit you nothing at all § 
(Tradition of ‘All in Sharh-i-Nahjil-Baldghah). 

The Lord blessed and almighty on the day of resurrection will 
weigh the good and evil deeds of men (lit. servants) in the balance of 
justice: therefore every one whose evil deeds exceed his good deeds, He 
will give commandment for him to be taken away to hell || (Tradition of 
‘All in Bilyinil-anwdr). 

To the above may be added the following terrible description 
of the Sirat, or ‘ the bridge across the infernal fire.* * They that 
are risen will then be conducted over the bridge Sirat, which is 
composed of seven bridges, each of which is three thousand years 
long. This bridge is as sharp as a sword, and as fine as a hair. 
One third of it is an ascent, one third is even, and one third is a 
descent. He alone who passes all these bridges with success can 
be admitted into paradise. The unbelievers fall into hell from the 

* Khudawand-i-tabarak wa ta‘ala dar yaum-i-qlyamat mutakabbi ran-ril 
bi-sjurat-i-miirchah mahshur wa mab'iis mi-farmayad ta an-kih dar zir-i-dast 
wa pa-ye mardum payemal gardand wa pas az an-kih Haqq ta‘ala hisab-i- 
tamam-i-kbahViq-ra kashid, amr ml-farmayad bi-mala’ikah-i-'azab kih anha- 
ra bi-jahannam bi-barand. 

t Khudawand-i-ta‘ala Bihisht-ra khalq farmudah az baray-i bar kas-i ita'at- 
i-u-ra bi-namiiyad agarchih ghulam-i-Habashly bashad, wa khalq farmhdah 
jahannam-ra az baray-i-har kih nafarmanbardari wa ma‘slyat-i-u-ra bi-kunad, 
agarchih sayyid Qurashly bashad. 

X Khudawand-i-tabarak wa ta'ala nisbat-i ba hech ek az bandagan-i-khud 
na-darad, wa jami‘-i-anha-ra baray-i-ma‘rifat wa ta‘at-i-khud afiridah, wa 
amblya’ wa rusul-rti baray-i-hidayat-i-anha mab‘us farmudah; pas, har kas-I 
kih ita‘at wa farmandarl-ye-ii-ra na-namayad wa fanb-i-shaitan-ra khwurdah 
mukhalifat-i-awnmir-i-ilahi bi-kunad, Haqq subhiina-hu wa ta‘ala u-ra bih 
jahannam firistad. 

§ Bi-tarsid az ruz-T kih hech chiz bi-hal-i-shuma nafi‘ nist, magar a‘mal-i- 
basanah-i-tayyibah: bi-tarsid az ruz-i ’ kih Khudawand dahan-i-shuma-ra 
muhr kunad wa a‘za’ wa jawarih-i-shuma dar haqq-i-shuma shahadat dihad : 
bi-tarsid az ruz-i kih amwal wa aulad-i-tan samar-i baray-i-shuma na-dashtah 
bashand. 

|| Khudawand-i-tabarak wa ta‘ala dar ruz-i-qiyamat hasanat wa saiyi’at-i- 
‘ibad-ra dar mizan-i-‘adl mi-sanjad: pas har kas-i kih saiyi’at-ash az hasanat- 
ash ziyadati kardah bashad amr mi-farmayad kih u-ra bih jahannam bi 
baraud. 
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first bridge; the prayerless, from the second; the uncharitable, 
from the third ; whoever has eaten in Bamazan, from the fourth ; 
whoever has neglected the pilgrimage, from the fifth; whoever 
hath not commended the good, from the sixth; and whoso hath 
not prevented evil, from the seventh ’ (Weil, Legends , p. 214). 

(ft) Still further, it is expressly asserted on the authority of 
Muhammad hiipself that no one will be saved merely on account 
of good works which he may have done. 

4 It is related of your Prophet that he once said to his Com¬ 
panions : “ Good works cannot admit any one into paradise.’ 5 
44 Not even thee, O Prophet of the Lord ? ’* “ Not even me,” he 

replied, “ unless the Almighty shield me with His grace and 
mercy.” * Three traditions slightly varying are given to the same 
effect by Muslim and Bukhari. * 4 For man is a sinner, and 

works, however earnest, cannot justify him in the heavenly court; 
even as the repentance of a murderer, or good deeds done by a 
robber, could not justify them in a court of law from the charge of 
murder or robbery or avert its punishment. And it was just this 
which Muhammad said (as above), that works cannot save the 
sinner, or secure his entrance into paradise. Is not the slave 
bound to obey his master ? and if he rebel, subsequent submission 
will not avail to justify; how much more, then, must it be with the 
sinner who every day of his life offends the great and glorious 
Maker 1 ... for even the penitent can be pardoned in court only 
in accord with the demands of justice’ (cp. St. Luke xvii. 10, 

4 unprofitable servants ’).f 

(y) Of works by which Muhammadans think to obtain salvation, 
the most important is prayer, upon the acceptance of which the 
acceptance of all other works (both wdjib and mustahabb) depends. 
The insecurity of this foundation for building upon it the assurance 
of salvation, may thus be shown. X 

The importance of prayer may be seen from the Shi 4 ah addition 
to the call to prayer, 4 Come to the best of works! ’ § and from the 
following tradition of Muhammad, 4 Prayer is the pillar of the faith, 
and he who establishes it verily establishes the faith, and he who 
neglects it verily destroys (the faith).' || Muhammad used to call 
prayer the key of Paradise. IT If prayer be not accepted, other 
good works also are not accepted ; and instead of obtaining near¬ 
ness to God, a man is punished by remaining far off from Him. 
But if his prayers are accepted, he is pure and blameless in God's 
sight. See the following traditions of Muhammad to this 
effect:— 

♦ See also Mishkatu’l-masabih , bk. IV., ch. XXXVIII., pt?3,p. 280, where 
a tradition of ‘Xyishah to the same effect will be found. 

t Torch of Guidance, pp. 6, 7. 

% From Wasilatu'n-Najdt, ch. ix. pp. 183 sgg. 

§ Hayya 4 ala khairaVamali. 

|i As-salatu ‘amildu’d-dlni, wa man aqama-ha fa-qad aqama’ d-dina wa man 
taraka-ha fa-qad hadama. 

Sale’s Prelim . Disc., p. 169. • 
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The first thing* * * § for which a man is called to account is prayer: and if 
it be accepted, all else is accepted, and if it be rejected, all else is rejected.* 

The prayers of that man whom they do not restrain from abomin¬ 
able sins and iniquity, will not bring him nearer to God than afar off from 
Him.f 

0 

Consider again, whether according to the Qur’an and the 
Traditions it is possible to offer acceptable prayers to God, remem¬ 
bering that upon them depends the acceptance of all other good 
deeds. % There is a story of Muhammad, that once upon a time 
two camels were brought to him as an offering, and he proposed to 
give them to any one who would perform two acts of prayer 
(rnk l at) without wandering thoughts. But none of the. Companions 
were able to do this—not even ‘All, of whom these words were 
spoken by Muhammad: ‘ ‘All is the best of mortal men, and lie 
who denies it, verily he is an infidel.’ § 

The Qur’an too pronounces its sentence against those who allow 
distracting thoughts to disturb their prayers : ‘ Woe be unto those 

I who pray, and who are negligent at their prayer ’ (Siir. 107 
Ma'un , 4, 5). 

This pit of woo ( rhah-i-wail) is described by Muhammad in the 
Traditions as at the bottom of hell. In this well is a serpent on 
account of whose noisomeness hell cries aloud to God several times 
a day because of the stink of its mouth. This serpent’s mouth is 
the habitation of those whose minds wander at prayer. 

If then you accept the Qur’an and the Traditions (for you can¬ 
not say that Muhammad told a lie in the Traditions, or that the 
above verse is not in the Qur’an, for it is), the only possible con¬ 
clusion is that your prayers are utterly worthless and indeed sin. 
Since even the best of the Companions could not pray without the 
world entering into their thoughts, much loss can you. And so 
your prayers, on which the acceptance of all your good deeds and 
your salvation depend, is found to be but a broken reed. (Two 
illustrations are given,|| (1) of a lame man who, when asked who 

* Awwalu ma yuhasibu-hu’l-insana bi-ki’s-salutu, fa -111 qubilat qubila mil 
siwa-hii, \va in ruddat rudda ma siwa-ha. 

f Man lam tantahi salatu-ku ‘ani’l-fahsha’i wa’l-munkari, lam turid-ku 
min allahi illii bu‘da-hu. 

X * The Muhammadan doctors enumerate no less than twelve requisites to a 
true and acceptable prayer, and maintain that if any one of these is wanting, 
the whole prayer is useless, and rejected by God.’ * The twelve requisites are 
divided into seven external conditions and five internal pillars, or essentials.’ 
The former are, * the observance of the Qiblah, the previous ablutions, the 
cleaning of the place of prayer, the proper time of beginning, the actual pur¬ 
posing to prayer, the body being decently covered, and the beginning the 
prayer by the exclamation, 1 ‘Allah akbarV The five latter are, * the standing 
erect, the rehearsal of portions of the Qur’an and other forms, the bending 
forward with the whole body, the prostration in which to touoh the earth 
with the forehead, and the sitting on the thighs after prayer.’—‘Abd ‘Isa, 
Food for reflection , pp. 58, 59, 62. 

§ ‘Allyun khairu'l-bashari, fa-man aba, fa-qad kafara. 

II Viz. in the passage in Wasilatu'n-Najat, whence the above is taken. 
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he was, gave his name as ‘All the pish-rau (the leader or forerunner), 
and (2) of an untidy woman, who said she was going to arrange 
the hair of a bride—replies in strange and ludicrous contradiction 
to their own appearance.) 

(//) The intercession of Muhammad , and (in the case of the Shi'ahs ) 
of the Imams also . 

• 

Tho skull found one day by Christ on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and recalled by Him to life at the desire of His disciples, thus addresses 
Him, in response to His request for a more minute description of hell than 
that already given by him, * The seventh [floor of hell is] for tho sinnors of the 
people of the prophet Muhammad, who shall appear in later times. The last 
mentioned abode is least terrible, and sinners are saved from it through the 
intercession of Muhammad.’—Weil, Legends , p. 224. 

‘It is well for the people of Muhammad; he will interoede for us.’— 
Bemark often hoard from women in Jerusalem, quoted by Miss A. M. 
Elverson : C.M.S. Report, 1902-03, p. 153. 

Muhammadans regard Muhammad’s intercession (shaffrat) on 
their behalf on the day of resurrection as a most efficacious means 
of their salvation. On account of the pre-eminent excellencies of 
Muhammad, who is the best and chiefest of all creation, himself 
sinless and the cause of the creation of all things, they believe that 
God will never reject his intercession, but it will even avail to 
bring souls out of hell; and Muhammad will wash them in the 
well of purification at the door of Paradise, and cause them to 
arrive there. 

But this is a very uncertain ground of reliance, for it is not 
clear that Muhammad can be the intercessor of a single soul. This 
idea derives no confirmation from the Qur'an. Such traditions as 
those mentioned above are contrary both to others in which 
Muhammad admits his own sinfulness '* and to the similar testi¬ 
mony of the Qur’an. The two positions are hopelessly antagonistic. 
They cannot be reconciled together ( ijtima ‘), nor can they both be 
disallowed (irtifa). Muhammad did not possess the qualifications 
essential for an intercessor, and it is quite uncertain how far his 
intercession will prevail.f 

(1) No one of the descendants of Adam can be an intercessor 
for others. For all of them have inherited a sinful nature from 
him; and are more guilty than Adam himself, since Adam was free 
from the ‘ infection of nature * which we call ‘ original sin,’ having 
been created and not born of sinful parents like the rest of mankind. 
Of Adam, moreover, we are only told that he disobeyed one com¬ 
mand of God in eating of the forbidden tree, and no other sin of 
his either against God or man is recorded. All men q/re under the 
dominion of Satan (Sur. 17 Bani Isra'il, 65, 66); and their sins are 
the cause of God’s displeasure; and no transgressor can be an 

* The treatment of. this topic comes more appropriately under Ch. VII, (0) 
§ 8, pp. 411 sqq. 

f The following pages are chiefly compiled from notes derived from two 
converts, one an Indian and the other a Persian. , 

2 a 
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intercessor or saviour for others. Compare Sur. 2 Baqarah , 47, 
‘ O children of Israel . . . dread the day wherein one soul shall 
not make satisfaction for another soul, neither shall any intercession 
be accepted from them, nor shall any compensation be received, 
neither shall they be helped; * and ver. 123. 

(2) There is no authority in the Qur’an for looking upon 
Muhammad as an intercessor. For acceptable intercession can 
only be made by the permission of God; and indeed there is no 
intercessor except Him:— 

0 true believers, give alms of that which we have bestowed unto you, 
before the day cometh wherein there shall be no merchandising, nor 
friendship, nor intercession. . . . Who is he that can intercede with Him, 
but through His good pleasure P (Stir. 2 Baqarah , 254, 255). 

There is no intercessor, but by His permission i(Siir. 10 Yunus, 3). 

Say, intercession is altogether in the disposal of God (Sur. 30 
Znmar , 45). 

Preach it unto those who fear that they shall be assembled before their 
Lord: they shall have no patron nor intercessor except Him (Sur. H 
An*am, 50; cp. 32 Sajdah , 3). 


When did Muhammad, then, receive this permission to be the 
intercessor of his people ? Obviously you cannot be certain till 
the Day of Judgment whether this privilege will be accorded to him 
or not. 

(3) The words of Muhammad himself forbid us regarding him 
as an intercessor between God and man, as the 'ulama' maintain. 
See Sur. 5 Ma'idah, 39, ‘ O true believers, fear God, and earnestly 
desire a near conjunction with him/ * Those addressed and 
bidden to seek a wasilah , were not unbelievers, but followers of 
Muhammad, whom he addresses as ‘ true believers/ But as this 
was not sufficient for them, as they might perhaps have supposed, 
they are bidden to seek another wasilah. 

In the text of the Qur’an Muhammad is never spoken of as the 
intercessor or saviour of his people, but only as a warner and 
preacher. Thus, 4 Verily I am no other than a denouncer of 
threats, and a messenger of good tidings unto people who believe ’ 
(Sur. 7 A'raf, 188); and, ‘ I am no more than a public preacher ’ 
(Sixr. 29 4 Ankabut , 49 ; cp. 46 Ahqaf, 8). 

These verses throw light on the preceding one, in which 
Muhammad tells his people that following him is not enough for 
them, and they require another means of salvation. 

More clearly still he says in Sur. 46 Ahqaf, 8, 4 Say, I am not 
singular among the apostles; neither do I know what will be done 
with me or with you/ which shows how he himself was conscious 

* The original word for a 4 near conjunction * is wasilah , which literally 
denotes a helper or means. The means of this near approach to God, say the 
Muslim commentators, is obedience to His commands. (Sale, in loc.) The 
point of the following argument depends upon giving wasilah the meaning of 
helper or mediator. 
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of his need of an intercessor for himself as for them. How could 
a man, ignorant of the future by his own confession, be an inter¬ 
cessor for others ? 

With this agrees the speech of Muhammad on one occasion to 
‘All and his wife Ffitimah, ‘ Work out your own soul’s safety; as 
for me,1 cannot help you in anything.* * 

We Christiana are not ignorant of your religion. The ignor¬ 
ance and Shame belongs to you Muhammadans, who put forward 
pretensions on behalf of Muhammad contrary to the truth. Do 
not indulge fatal error, like that of a man taking poison or opium 
by mistake, or shameful ignorance! 

A few words may here be added as to the intercession of the 
Imams, in whom ithe Shl'ahs place such strong confidence. If 
there is no sufficient reason for relying on the intercession of 
Muhammad, still less is there for trusting to that of the Imams. The 
Traditions themselves give warning against proudly and confidently 
relying upon them :— 

4 Fear the Divine punishment and be not presumptuously confi¬ 
dent in the intercession of us, the Imams * + (Tradition of Musa ibn 
Ja 1 far in A bwabu'L-Jandn ). 

‘ Be afraid, that haply you may not arrive near to us on the day 
of Resurrection, and the Lord send you to hell ’ J (Tradition of 
Imam Ja'far-i-Sadiq, ibid.). 

4 Be not proud and confident because of your relation to us, for 
the Lord has created hell for every one who rebels against Him 
although he be a Sayyid of the Quraish, and has created Paradise 
for every one who obeys Him although he be an Ethiopian slave * § 
(Tradition of Imam Ja 4 far-i-Sadiq, ibid.). 

(4) Muhammad did not possess the knowledge of hidden things. 
This is an essential condition of a true Apostle ( rasul ), well-pleasing 
to God 

Nor is God disposed to make you acquainted with what is a hidden 
secret, but God chooseth such of His apostles as He pleaseth (Stir. 3 Al 
* Imran, 180. But see the conflicting opinions of the Comm, quoted by 
Sale, in loc.). 

He [my Lord] knowetli the secrets of futurity; and He doth not com¬ 
municate His secrets unto any, except an apostle in whom He is well pleased 
(Sur. 72 Jinn , 26, 27). 

Muhammad clearly denies his possession of this knowledge:— 

Say, I say not unto you, The treasures of God are in my power: neither 

* Torch of Guidance , p. 16. 

t Bi-tarsid az ‘azab-i-ilahl wa bi-shafa‘at-i-ma a’immah Aa gh rur ma- 
shawld. 

% Bi-tarsjd az an-kih bi-ma na-rasld dar ruz-i-qiyamat, wa khudawand 
shuma-ra bih jahannam bi-firistad. 

§ Az intisab-i-khud-i-tan bi-ma maghrur wa mutma’inn na-bashid, zlra kih 
Khudawand jahannam-ra khalq farmudah az bar&jr-i-har kih ma‘§iyat-i-u-ra 
bTkunad, agarchih Sayyid-i-Qurashiy bashad wa Bihisht-ra afiridah az baray- 
i-har kih i'ta’at-i-ii-ra bi-namayad agarchih ghulam-i-Habashly bashad. # 
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do I say , I know the secrets of God : neither do I say unto you. Verily I 
am an angel: I follow only that which is revealed unto me. Say, Shall 
the blind and the seeing be held equal ? (Sfir. 6 An'dm, 49). 

Say, I know not whether the punishment with which ye are threatened 
he nigh, or whether my Lord will appoint for it a distant term (Sur. 72 
Jinn, 26). c 

He compares himself in this respect to the ‘blind in contrast 
with the seeing. Let every soul, then, that is seeking* salvation, 
choose a messenger of God that sees and knows the hidden things! 
And again:— 

Say, I am able neither to procure advantage unto myself, nor to avert 
mischief from me, but as God pleasetli. If I knew the secrets of God , I 
should surely enjoy abundance of good, neither should evil befall me. 
Verily I am no other than a denouncer of threats, and a messenger of good 
tidings unto people who believe (Sur. 7 A'rdf, 188). 

What will such a one, able neither to procure good, nor avert 
evil from himself, be able to do for others ? 

He who possesses the true knowledge of hidden things * is able 
to form all creatures from the dust of the earth and breathe the 
breath of life into them. He furnishes each one with bodies and 
organs, eyes, ears, etc., appropriate for their several existences and 
works ; and enables the spider without a flaw to weave and suspend 
its wonderful web from firm foundations. The true Apostle of God 
must have this knowledge and be a perfect man, and yet not 
needing man’s advice or being in expectancy of inspiration and 
revelation ; but, possessed of tins knowledge of hidden things, be 
able to create from the dust f and vivify, to raise the dead, give 
sight to those born blind and cleanse the leper; to know all about 
every one, e.fj. what each eats, J stores or possesses, even to their 
secret thoughts, and this at all times, and be able to testify to the 
good or evil deeds of every one; and to give commands and pro¬ 
hibitions (amr wa nahy) as to things lawful and unlawful. Such an 
one, according to the rule of the Qur’an, is worthy to be the inter¬ 
cessor and saviour of sinners. 

(5) Many people will not be qualified ( qdhU ) to receive benefit 
from the intercession of Muhammad. 

(i.) We do not know for certain that intercession will be made 
by him for any individual. All are sinners. And, in fact, we are 
told that for those guilty of certain sins intercession will not be 
made : but they will be deprived of any helper or intercessor at the 

* The following description of him who is endowed with this knowledge 
can only apply, as it is meant to do, to the Word of God, eternal and incar¬ 
nate. 

t In allusion probably to the legend of Jesus in His ohildhood making birds 
of clay, and enduing them with life so that they flew away. 

X Doubtless in allusion to the tradition that, 4 Christ was able to tell the 
people what food they had taken, and what provisions they had laid up in 
store * (Weil, Legends , p. 221, note). 
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Judgment Day. ( Vid . (a) (ii.) (a), pp. 444 sqq. 9 and the quotations 
from the Qur'an and the Traditions there given.) Compare also 
the following Shi‘ah tradition, which shows that there is no hope 
of intercession for liars :— 

A certain man asked Imam Ja 4 far-i-Sadiq, 4 Son of the Apostle of God, 
do your Shi‘ahs commit theft ? ’ His Excellency answered, * Yes.’ After 
that he asked, ‘ Dc*your Shrahs take usury ? ’ His Excellency said. 4 Yes.’ 
After that*he asked, 4 Do your Shfahs commit murder P ’ His Excellency 
replied, ‘ Yes.’ After that he asked, ‘ Do your Shl‘ahs utter slanders ? ’ 
His Excellency said, 4 Yes.’ After that he asked,* 4 Do your Shfahs utter 
falsehoods P * His Excellency answered, 4 Ho.’ * (That is to say, liars are 
not true ShPalis, and, as such, have no hope of the intercession of 
Muhammad and the Imams.—(Tradition related by Majlis! in Bihum 7- 
an war.) 

(ii.) Nor do we know that the intercession, if made, will be 
accepted. Compare, 4 Whom God shall cause to err, he shall after¬ 
wards have no protector ’ (Sur. 42 Shura , 42; compare ver. 45). 
1 The intercession of the interceders shall not avail them * (Sur. 74 
Muddassir , 49 (see also vers. 42-48). We have no assurance from 
the Qur’an that the intercession of Muhammad will necessarily 
procure the pardon and salvation of the sinner.f 

(r) The merry and compassion of God . 

Perhaps you will say, as a Muslim friend said one day to me : 4 If the Lord 
take me to Paradise, it will bo by His mercy ; and if He cast me into hell, it 
will be by His justice.’ True ; but wherein the solution? If it bo in accord 
with his justice to cast thee into hell, it would not accord with His justice to 
enter thee into Paradise. And where then, my friend, the room for mercy ? 
That God is merciful and gracious is the truth ; but it does not relieve us of 
our difliculty so long as He is everlastingly just and holy also (Torch of 
Guidance , pp. 8, 9). 

(1) There are many passages in the Qur'an where God is 
spoken of as forgiving all sin, e.y. Sur. 4 Nisei? 46 ; 39 Zumar , 54. 
But there are very many others which tell us that God is the 
punisher and avenger of sin. Now which of these abrogates the 
other (nasilji) ? Or which of these explains and qualifies the other ? 
The latter, of course, modifies the former; because the particular 

* Shakhs-I az Imam Ja‘far-i-Sadiq su’al kard kih Ya ’bna rasuli’llah, aya 
S h i ‘ ay an-£shuma duzdl mf-kunand ? An Hazrat jawab dad, Bali. Pas az an 
su’al kard, Aya Shl 4 ayan-i-shuraa riba’ ml-khwurand ? An Hazrat farmud, 
Ball. Pas az an su’al kard, Aya ShTa-an-i-shuma qatl-i-nafs mf-kunand ? 
An Hazrat jawab dad^Balf. Pas az an su’al kard, Aya Shi'ayan-i-shuma 
ghaibat ml-kunand ? An Hazrat farmud, Ball. Pas az an su’al kard, Ayii 
Shi‘ayan-i-shuma durugh mi-guyand ? An Hazrat ja wab dad, Nah. 

t Wherry (soe Sale’s Qur’an; notes on 'Siir. 9 Taubah , 81; 20 Td Hd , 
108) says, 4 We may therefore boldly say to Muslims, that Muhammad’s 
intercessiop can be of no use to any one,’ since all believers will be saved, as 
they consider, and all others are irrevocably doomed to hell* But though this 
is true, the Muslim looks upon the intercession of Muhammad as an indis¬ 
pensable aid to his entry into Paradise. On this account may not the line of 
argument in the text be found more suitable ? 
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(khas*) qualifies the general (‘amm). Illustration .—If a teacher 
says, ‘ I will not beat my pupils/ and afterwards declares that he 
will give ten blows with the stick to every boy who does not learn 
his lessons, it is clear that his later words modify the earlier, and 
constitute an exception to the master's rule. In books which treat 
of first principles (usul) the law is thus stated, Mu min ‘amnin ilia 
tea qad khussa ,—‘ There is no general rule that is not particularized/ 
there is no universal law without exceptions : e.fl, a ma^ says, 4 1 
never take poison * (the general rule), but in sickness he may have 
to take medicines containing small doses of it (the particular ex¬ 
ceptional case). 

(2) The verses of the Qur'an which speak generally of God for¬ 
giving sin are either (i.) of universal application (bits ‘ inniim-iMiul - 
ash bdqi'st ), or (ii.) liable to exception in special cases (Ijtususjt/at 
dddah mlshawad ). In the former case God will forgive all the sins 
of every sinner, though he neither observe the law, pray nor give 
alms, but steal, murder, take bribes, make unlawful gain (as by 
usury), and even commit suicide; which, of course, is not true. 
But if the second alternative be the right one, and it be not certain 
that every sin will be pardoned, our point is proved, and God’s 
mercy alone is no sure ground of confidence for pardon and 
salvation. Compare the words of Yazid addressed to the assembly 
at the funeral of his father MuTiwfyali: * But I will not magnify 
him before the Almighty, in Whose presence he has gone to 
appear. If He forgive him it will be because of His mercy; if He 
take vengeance upon Him, it will be for his transgressions ’ ( Torch 
of Guidance , p. 17). 

(3) If God is merciful and compassionate towards sinners, this 
can only refer to sins committed against Himself, not to those 
against men. These latter how can God forgive, without the 
satisfaction and compensation of the injured ? In these cases He 
must punish, otherwise He would be an oppressor. (Compare 
supra, (a) (i.) (/3), pp. 443 sq.) 

(4) The following is another line of argument.' 11 (i.) God’s 
merGy, which is one of those things on which Muhammadans rely 
for salvation, is of course boundless, and one of His affirmative 
attributes (sijat-i-subutii/ah ).f To deny this is to be a heretic or 
unbeliever. 

But we must not hold this in such a way as to involve on God’s 
part the negation (salt) of His justice. This, too, like the other, is 
one of God’s affirmative attributes, which are His very essence 
(‘ain-i-zat). And it is therefore erroneous to hold any opinion 

about these affirmative attributes of God which involves the 
¥ 

* From WasMatu'n-Najat , oh. 12, pp. 179 sqq., by a Persian convert, now 
deceased. 

f The attributes of God are of three kinds: (i.) essential , viz. Life, Know¬ 
ledge, Power, Will; (ii.) affirmative (subutiyah), Hearing, Seeing, Speech, 

* the privation of which would imply loss *; and (iii.) privative (salbiyali), e.g. 
God has no form (Sell’s Faith of /slum, p. 172). 
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privation of any one of them.* Yet if God assigns less importance 
to His justice than to His mercy, and simply in the exercise of 
His mercy gives saving faith to one and not to another, this is to 
bring a blemish upon His justice, and exalt one attribute at the 
expense of another, and render the second idle and nugatory. It 
cannot be that one of the divine attributes, which, as already 
remarked, are the very essence of the Deity, should be lower or 
weaker or less # than another. God’s divine and essential attributes 
cannot be dealt with in this piecemeal fashion. 

Go to the root of the matter. God cannot simply forgive sin 
by His mercy. For His justice too has its requirements ( taqaza ), 
and demands the punishment of the sinner. And when justice is 
about to proceed to inflict punishment, can God’s mercy then step 
in and accept the guilty ? 

(ii.) Further, you do not really speak the truth when you pro¬ 
fess this reliance on God’s mercy. This you may easily perceive, 
if you will look at the matter fairly. Imagine yourself arraigned 
at the bar of justice before yourself as judge in private assize, and 
cross-examine yourself on this wise :— 

(a) Are you not angry and reproach a servant or friend, who 
displeases you ? And have you no fear of the Most High whom 
you are constantly provoking to wrath ? Do you really mean to 
say that you are relying on His mercy ? 

(f3 ) If you say you can bear hell-fire, test yourself by holding 
one of your limbs in the fire for a short time, or by spending an 
hour in the blazing sun. Is your boldness to sin in proportion to 
your supposed power to endure the flames of hell ? 

(y) If you fondly rely on God’s benevolence and neglect His 
worship, and think to obtain salvation and reward without effort, 
why do you not act similarly in the comparatively easy and trivial 
affairs of this world ? You scheme and plan to repel an enemy ; 
you scrape money together with a thousand toils and troubles to 
spend it on your pleasures ; you strive to make a livelihood like dogs 
running after a scrap of, bread. Why s it that you do not simply 
rely on God’s benevolence for all these things ? If you do not 
rely on God for the one, it is hard to believe that you rely on Him 
for the other. The Qur’an teaches the same lesson. 4 There is no 
vfeature which creepeth on the earth but God provideth its food ’ 
(Sar. 11 Hud , 7). And, 4 nothing shall be imputed to a man for 
righteousness except his own labour’ (Sur. 53 Najm, 40). Why, 
then, this hard struggle for the sustenance which God has promised 
freely to all His creatures, and this carelessness about your destiny 
hereafter, which you are forewarned depends upon your conduct 
in this life ? • 

We may illustrate the same point again from winter. Why 
don’t you simply trust God for food, clothing and fuel, if, as you 

* 4 The $ifatians, according to Sharastani (p. 67), taught that the attributes 
of God are eternally inherent in His essence, without separation or change ' 
(Sell’s Faith of Islam, p. 173)< 
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say, you rely on His kindness ? Is the severity of winter more 
severe than the claims of God’s offended justice? The cold of 
winter can only be averted by fires and warm clothing, and 
salvation in like manner can only be attained by the fire of God’s 
love kindled in the heart, and the robe of righteousness and piety. 
In the one case the mercy of God is shown by providing* and 
teaching you to obtain, fire from the heart of stones by means of 
iron (i.e. flint and steel), and in the other case by*giving you in¬ 
telligence and sending prophets and guides, that you may practise 
their teaching and attain to the means of salvation. The law of 
God’s justice requires that mercy should be very justice, and 
justice very mercy, in accordance with the relation of the divine 
attributes to the divine nature—God’s attributes beipg His very 
essence, and His essence His very attributes. 

A thousand points finer than a hair are here : 

Not every one who shaves the head knows the role of the itinerating 
dervish.*—Hafiz. 

(d) Charitable deeds and almsgiving . 

1 Fasting conducts a man up to the gate of Heaven; prayer opens it; but 
almsgiving brings him within/ said the prophet.—W. G. Palgrave, Essays on 
Eastern Questions , p. 70. f 

Jacob was so absorbed with the meaning of this dream [Joseph’s], that he 
left a poor man who stood before him holding out his hand for alms unobserved, 
and allowed him to depart without a gift. It was this transgression that 
brought on him all those sufferings by which he was soon to be visited.—Weil, 
Legends , p. 76. 

The giving of alms ( sadagdt ') and charitable deeds (khairfit) 
such as building mosques, bridges and caravanserais, and feeding 
and clothing the poor, are held in great honour by Muslims. 
Their insufficiency as a ground of hope for salvation may thus be 
shown. 

(i.) God is of course pleased with these things. But the point 
is, will they remove past sin ? We cannot certainly say so. Nor 
can we affirm that they will atone for sins subsequently committed. 
Thus, if I confer a favour on a man, and afterwards beat his son, 
will the bad deed done to the latter be atoned for by the good deed 
done to the former ? No! Each of the two actions is good or 
bad in itself and upon its own merits. Or, again, if a carpenter 
makes me two chairs, one very good and another bad, I praise the 
one and criticize the other. I don’t overlook the badness of the 
faulty one because of the excellence of the other. It is the same 
with actions. A good action is meritorious in virtue of its excel¬ 
lence, and an evil deed is reprehensible because of its own badness. 

* Hazar nuqtali-i-bariktar zi mu In-ja’st: 

Na har kih sar bi-tarashad qalandari danad. 

t Op. a similar tradition of the Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz, who used to 
say, ‘ Prayer carries us halfway to Goa, fasting brings us to the door of his 
palace, and alms procures us admission.’—Sale’s Prelim, Disc . p. 178. 
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The goodness and badness of actions are independent qualities, and 
the one cannot be a recompense for the other. 

(ii.) If charitable works and almsgiving suffice to remove sin, it 
must be either (a) independently, or (/?) in connexion with the 
observance of the law and commands of God. If the former, then 
a man* has no need to observe the law of God, and do righteousness 
—which obviously cannot be admitted. If the latter, there is no 
one who # has evfir perfectly obeyed God’s law and commandments ; 
and so tlie argument falls to the ground. 

(iii.) These meritorious actions can only atone, if at all, for sins 
against God, not for those committed against men. If I am guilty 
of murder, theft, wounding, contemptuous treatment of others, 
these sins will not be atoned for by my giving alms to a beggar. 

. (iv.) These things are only accepted by God from those who 

are pious and upright-—as the Qur’an says, 4 Abel answered, God 
only accepteth the offering of the pious * (Sur. 5 Ma idah , 30 fin )— 
not from those who do not possess these qualities : therefore alms 
and charitable works have no independent value to save the soul. 
(Cp. (ii.).) 

(v.) That almsgiving is not a satisfactory means of obtaining 
salvation, and, moreover, does not give peace and contentment to 
a man’s heart, may be seen from the story of * an eminent man 
named Habibu’l-Fars!, who is said to have bought his soul from 
the Lord at the price of 40,000 dirhems, and this he did four times. 
He would carry the bag thus filled with his wealth, saying, 44 O 
Lord ! I buy my soul from Thee with this ” ; and thereupon would 
give the money away in charity.’ * (a) If Habib had found rest to 

liis soul from this payment, why did he repeat it four times ? (/?) 

How could permission come from above for a man to say, 4 O Lord, 
I have bought my soul from Thee with this,’ and the Lord reply 
by an angel or prophet, 4 Yea, I have accepted thee ? ’ 4 a thing 
besides altogether against the Law.’ Contrast Acts viii. 20, 4 thou 
hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money.’ (y) Since 
works cannot win heaven ( v . supra), it follows that salvation can¬ 
not be obtained by purchase. If Habib’s idea had been a right 
one, the Companions could not have been ignorant of it; but we 
never find them attempting such a thing. ‘And so also what 
would have prevented Abraham from buying off his son? He 
thought nothing of the kind, but went on to offer up Isaac, till the 
ransom came from God Himself; a lesson that the ransom of the 
soul is from the Lord and not from man.’ Cp. the beautiful 
prayer of the Arab who cried, 4 O Thou Who art the Pillar of them 
that trust in Thee, Helper of the weak, Redeemer of the perishing, 
the Giver of hope and compassion and peace; I ask*Thee not for 
good in return for any good that I have done, but I ask of Thee 
for mercy.’ (Quoted in Torch of Guidance , from 4 Aqdu'l-Farid .) 

(e) Faith .—Muhammadans say, we who believe in Muhammad, 
etc., shall be saved, although we commit sin, because we are the 
♦ From Torch of Guidance , pp. 29, 80. 
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people of salvation ( ahl-i-najat ), and know the way of truth: but 
an unbeliever, on the other hand, even though he does all good 
works, will not be saved, because he has not found the right way. 

(i.) This is contrary to the Qur’an. 

(a) We learn from it, that not faith only but also all good 
works are required to be done as necessary for salvation. • * God 
hath promised unto such of them as believe and do good works 
pardon and a great reward ’ (Sur. 48 Fat//, 29 Jut .); 4 Verily man 
employe/h himself in that which will prove of loss: except those 
who believe and do that which is right ’ (Sur. 103 2, 3). 

(/?) Faith is not even mentioned in several places, where it 
would have been, if it were such an essential condition of accept¬ 
ance and salvation. For example, ‘ Surely God will not pardon 
the giving Him an equal, but will pardon any other sin except,, 
that, to whom He pleaseth ’ (Sur. 4 Nisa\ 46). Here faith is not 
mentioned as necessary for obtaining the forgiveness of sin. And 
again, ‘ But if they [the idolaters] shall repent, and observed the 
appointed times of prayer and pay the legal alms, dismiss them 
freely ’ (Sur. 9 Tanhah , 5), where faith is not mentioned as one of 
the prescribed conditions for the dismissal of the idolaters. 

(y) A verbal profession of faith without the true belief of the 
heart and action corresponding thereto, is of no avail. The dis¬ 
tinction between the two is clearly seen in Sur. 49 Hujurat , 14, 15, 

* The Arabs of the desert say, We believe. Answer, Ye do by no 
means believe; but say, We have embraced Islam: for the faith 
hath not yet entered into your hearts. . . . Verily the true believers 
are those only who believe in God and His Apostle, and afterwards 
doubt not; and who employ their substance and their persons in 
the defence of God’s true religion.’ The first are jiominal Muslims, 
the latter are true believers ( mu'min ). Cp. 4 A/im-i-lri- 1 Urn , and 
mullft-ye-in-sawad, a learned man (so-called) without knowledge, and 
a rntilla without learning. 

If a man acknowledges the unity of God ( fauhtd '), the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad ( nubuivwal ), and among the Shrubs, the 
office of the imams (imamot); and recites the confession of faith 
(/calimah) in which tney are contained, he is reckoned a Musulman 
and will be treated as such in all the transactions of life. But, 
unless his life be in accordance with his creed, and he obey the 
precepts of Muhammad ind the Traditions, he will not be a 
genuine Muhammadan. His religion must be of the heart, and 
not merely one of words and of the tongue. 

(ii.) It is also against reason. 

(a) Faith may be compared to a bottle of medicine, which will 
do no good to the sick person unless he takes it. Similarly the 
profession of faith, unless accompanied by the fruits of right and 
proper conduct, is of no value, and will not be the means of a 
man’s salvation. 

(/?) Muhammadans themselves will admit, that a Muslim who, 
for instance, commits murder and neglects to observe the precepts 
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of the law, will not be forgiven, at least not without severe punish¬ 
ment in the purgatorial fires of jahannam (vid . Hughes, Diet, of 
Islam , s.v. * Hell *; and Sur. 19 Maryam , 72, and Sale’s note). 

(/*) The rehearsal of prayers and invocations .— Zilcr is an invo¬ 
cation or prayer repeated a few times or occasionally. Wird is often 
rehearsed a great number of times. Dervishes sometimes assemble 
and recite some of their religious formulas as many as a thousand 
times e.y. tlfe Muhammadan confession of faith, Kalima tu'sh- 
shahadah = the word of testimony; si/bhana'llah == praise be to 
God ; or la ilah ilWllah , astaghfirvHlah rabb-i wa atubu ilaih = there 
is no God but God, I ask for pardon from God my Lord and turn 
penitently to Him ; or Haqq = truth, the true God. 

These things are either obligatory (, wajib ) or approved ( mvsta - 
habb). If the former, they alone cannot be considered sufficient 
for salvation any more than other good works, notably prayer. 

( Vid. («) (ii.), (/3)and (y), supra) But if they are only of the second 
class, mark less can they be the means of salvation. 

(y) Asking pardon from God ( istighfar ).—It is clear that this 
may be either the mere utterance of the words and nothing more, 
or accompanied by true repentance of the heart. If it be the first, 
it is obviously of no value in God’s sight. (Op. (r), and (/’), supra.) 
And even if it be the latter, it must be accompanied by recom¬ 
pense, which is not always possible as in the case of murder or 
backbiting, and by forsaking all sin hereafter, which is impossible, 
as no man is sinless. 

(h) Repentance. —(a) Of the Israelites who sinned in the matter 
of the golden calf, and were stricken with a terrible malady for 
their wickedness, we read in the Traditions that, ‘ Many repented 
really of their sins; but from others only pain and the fear of 
death had extorted these expressions of repentance.’ * Repentance, 
then, must in the first place be sincere. But even so, it will not 
necessarily secure the forgiveness of sin. To this effect is the 
following verse from the Qur’an, 4 0 true believers, turn unto God 
with a sincere repentance : peradventure your Lord will do away 
from you your evil deeds ’ (Sur. 66 Tahrim , 8). Here there is a 
hwpe held out, but no char promise. Those to whom such words 
are addressed have grounds for hoping that God will not put them 
to shame before mankind, not that He will not punish them. The 
conditions of acceptable repentance according to the Qur’an may 
be gathered from Sur. 4 Nisa , 16, 17. (i.) Repentance will be 
accepted for sins done in ignorance, and (ii.) where it speedily 
follows the transgression ; but (iii.) not from life-long sinners, who 
defer their repentance till their death-bed. 

({$) The subject may also be treated in the following way. f 
(i.) Repentance is one of those works, the acceptance of which 
depencte upon prayer being accepted (vid. (a) (ii.) (y), supra). But 
the subject may also be discussed independently. In Sur. 24 

* Weil, Legends , p. 128. 

f From Wasilatu’n-Najat, ch. 10, pp. 149 sqq. 
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Nur, 31 fin. ‘ And be ye all turned [in penitence] unto God, O 
true believers, that [perhaps] ye may be happy/ the word trans¬ 
lated ‘ that’ (Ufalla) indicates the possibility, but not the certainty 
of forgiveness. Again, in Sur. 4 Nisa, 109, ‘Yet he who doth 
evil or injureth his own soul, and afterwards asketh pardon of 
God, shall find God gracious and merciful,* there is no clear 
promise of the forgiveness of all sin. We only understand from 
this, that God will not put the penitent to shame, b&t hav^ mercy 
upon him. But even if the sin repented of be forgiven, there is 
here no mention of atonement and expiation for other sins. (And 
besides this, who can be sure that he has adequately repented for 
every single sin committed by him ?) (ii.) The opinion of Muham¬ 

madans, that any sin however gross is forgiven merely on repent¬ 
ance, which according to tradition must take place within seven 
hours after ( Wcmlatu'n-Najat, p. 208), is supposed to be sub¬ 
stantiated by reason, though this is but an imperfect guide. It 
has no support either from tradition or justice. If the punish¬ 
ment of sin were to be removed by repentance only, no 1 sinner 
under the sentence of God’s condemnation would be found, nor 
would there be any punishment of sin. God would have been in 
error concerning this matter, and there would be no execution of 
equity and justice proceeding from Him. 

This, of course, is a monstrous belief. Compare the payment 
of debt. The mere admission of indebtedness does not pat/ the 
debt. And the payment of one debt has no effect upon other debts 
past or future. So, too, is it with repentance, which becomes void 
if the sin is repeated : and, though excellent in itself as a kind of 
worship, it has no efficacy to be a means of salvation. This 
erroneous opinion about repentance, is born of oblivion to the 
traditions of Islam. If you believe them, you must believe too, 
that if prayer be not accepted, repentance also will not prolit the 
sinner (rid. supra). 

This repentance of Muhammadans, by which they think every 
sin can be nlotted out as it is committed, is like that of the man of 
whom the anecdote is told, that he heard a preacher proclaiming 
that the door of mercy is open; you can repent; don’t be afraid of 
sin. So he proceeded to steal a pair of shoes, and repented of it 
as soon as he arrived at home. Finding this a very easy means of 
earning a livelihood, he madS a regular practice of it, and abused 
his wife for reproaching him with it. She finally summed up the 
case in this pertinent speech, ‘ Do not steal, and do not repent / * 
If repentance be able to remove a sin, beware of overrating its 
efficacy and making it an atonement for all sin, by which you 
destroy God’s justice. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE QUR’AN. 

(A) The Muslim and his Qur’an. 

M UHAMMADANS regard their Qur’an with unbounded vene¬ 
ration. ‘ They dare not so much as touch it without being 
first washed or legally purified; which, lest they should do by 
inadvertence, they write these words on the cover or label, “ Let 
none touch it but they who are clean.” They read it with great 
care and respect, never holding it below their girdles. They swear 
by it, consult it in their weighty occasions, carry it with them to 
war, write sentences of it on their banners, adorn it with gold 
and precious stones, and knowingly suffer it not to be in the 
possession of any of a different persuasion.’ * The following is a 
practical instance of the esteem in which it is held by a pious 
Muslim. Dr. St. Clair-Tisdall gives this description of an inquirer, 
a native of Shiraz :— 

He told me tliat at one time he was entirely devoted to the Qur’an, 
rising in the night and reciting it, carrying the book everywhere in his 
bosom to read whenever he had a spare moment, and thus endeavouring 
to obtain peace with God. t 

Hence we can without any difficulty admit the truthfulness of 
the exciting scene in Sweet First fruit*, ch. viii., where ‘Umar al 
Haris is inveigled by his foes into uttering language which implied 
his belief that the Qur’an was not inspired nor given by God to 
Muhammad. His words were immediately taken up by his crafty 
enemies, who had carefully laid their plans in the hope of such a 
denouement as this, and made the* occasion for stirring up so 
violent a riot in the city, that, it is quaintly asserted, * you might 
have fancied it an attack of Tamerlane or Bonaparte’! 

This exalted opinion of the book arises from the nature of its 
contents, and from the belief in its divine origin and method of 
communication to mankind. As to the former of‘these, the con¬ 
tents of the Qur’an, its central doctrine is the unity of God; and 
Muhammad believed he had a mission to recall the Arabs to the 
one orthodox religion. Whenever the true faith becomes neglected 

* Sale, Prelim. Disc., p. 114. 
f C.M.8. Report, 1897-98, p. 161. 
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or corrupted in its essentials, God sends a prophet to recall man¬ 
kind to their allegiance to Him : such was Muhammad’s belief. In 
order to dispose the Arabs the more readily to accept his teaching, 
a large portion of the Qur’an is filled with stories of the former 
prophets, derived from the Scriptures or from apocryphal bookstand 
traditions, relating the punishments inflicted by God on those who 
refused to hearken to them. The rest of the book contains laws, 
•and admonitions to virtue, the worship of the one true Gtod and 
resignation to his will. The credit of the book is yet further 
enhanced by the supposed divine nature of its origin and its 
miraculous communication to Muhammad. The general and 
orthodox belief is 4 that it is of divine original; nay # that it is 
eternal and uncreated, remaining, as some express it, in the very 
essence of God; that the first transcript has been from everlasting 
by God’s throne, written on a table of vast bigness, called the 
Preserved Table, in which are also recorded the divine decrees past 
and future ; that a copy from this table, in one volume on paper, 
was by the ministry of the Angel Gabriel sent down to the lowest 
heaven, in the month of Ramazan, on the night of power \yida 
Qur’an, Sur. 97 Al Qodr ]; from whence Gabriel revealed it to 
Muhammad by parcels, some at Mecca, and some at Medina, at 
different times, during the space of twenty-three years, as the 
exigency of affairs required.’ * 

Any one who will read a few pages of the MishkdtiCl-misdbill 
will see how the fancy of tradition has played round and amplified 
this fertile and congenial theme, and will be better able to under¬ 
stand the lofty ideas entertained by the Muhammadan about the 
sacred volume of Islam. The following are traditions of Muham¬ 
mad from the work just mentioned :— 

Read the Quran ; for verily it will come on the day of resurrection, 
an intercessor for its reader (Pt. I., p. 500). 

It will he said to the reader of the Quran, ‘ read, and ascend the steps 
of paradise, in number equal to that of the revelations you read,’ Then, 
if he reads the whole Quran, it will bring him to the utmost summit of 
paradise (Pt. II., p. 504). 

The Quran is a strong rope of God : the person who has seized it,has 
arrived at the near court of God (Pt. II., p. 505). 

Verily God disclosed the chapters entitled Tn-Ha and Ya-Sin 
{Surahs 20 and 36] before creating the regions and the earth, by one 
thousand years; and when the angels heard them, they said, ‘ happy be 
the tribe to which the Quran shall be sent down . . . and happy be the 
tongues which speak it ’ (Pt. II., p. 507). 

Repeat a chapter which is a redeemer from the world and futurity, 
and that chapter us that which begins * Alif, Lam , Mim, The Revelation,’ 
[Sfir. 32] because verily it was reported to me that there was a man who 
repeated it, and no other thing besides it, and he was a great sinner; and 
this chapter spread its wings upon him ; and interceded for him, and 
said, ‘ Verily that man repeated me very much *; then God accepted its 

* Bale’s PreUm. Disc., p. 108. 

t The extracts given below are from Bk, VIII,, ch. I. of the Eng. trans. 
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intercession for the man ; and Grod said to his angels, * Write for this man 
a good action in place of every sin; and exalt him to a high station ’ 
(Pt. III., pp. 511 sq.). 

Such being the Muslim’s high opinion of his Qur’an, and since 
he is naturally sensitive to anything of the nature of an adverse 
judgment concerning that which he holds to be beyond praise and 
above all,criticism, the Christian controversialist will do well not to 
attempt tfhe unenviable and unprofitable task of winning over the 
Muslim to his side by direct attack upon the book which claims 
and receives from him such utter reverence. Yet the Christian 
must be prepared to demonstrate on proper occasions the ground¬ 
lessness of tjie particular excellencies believed by the Muham¬ 
madan to reside in the Qur’an. These, then, have next to engage 
*our attention. 

1. The Eternity of the Qur’an.— It is a natural instinct on 
the part of man to seek to attribute a sublime origin to the sacred 
books of his religion. This tendency is not peculiar to the 
Muhammadan, nor among Muhammadans is it confined to the 
Qur’an. The Hindus maintain a somewhat similar view about 
their Vedas. 4 The Vedas, 1 wrote Leupolt in his Recollections, 4 are 
considered the most sacred, written by Brahm in Heaven, in the 
language of the gods, the Sanscrit, and also in their characters, 
the Deranatjara [from Deva, “God,” nayari , “character”]. . . . 
These four books, [the four Vedas ; viz. Samaveda, Atharveda, 
Bickhveda, and Yadshurveda] when bound together, are not quite 
so thick as a Bible, and are considered by the Hindtis to be 
eternal.’ Among Muslims, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, as 
well as the Qur’an, are spoken of in the latter as 4 given,* or 4 sent 
down ’ by God to His apostles; * other expressions used are 
4 revealed,* 4 brought,* 4 taught.’ All this appears to allude to 
transcription from heavenly originals, as may be seen by the 
following tradition; said Adam to Moses, 4 When thou copiedst the 
Pentateuch from the original, which is kept in Heaven, pray how 
many years before my existence was it written that Adam should 
sin ? * f 

4 The idea that many things existed before the creation of the 
world is purely Jewish. The Musulmans adopted it.* { Their 
application of it to the Qur’an and their contention that it is 
eternal arises from a confusion between the eternal existence of 
the word of God and the committal of His word to writing at some 
particular time for the instruction and guidance of men. The 
differences of opinion on this point between the orthodox Sunnis 
and the sect of the Mu 4 tazilahs caused much disturbance and 
bloodshed under some of the ‘Abbaside Caliphs.§ The crucial 
passage pn which the controversy turns is Sur. 36]Ya Sin , 82, 

* E.g.\ Sur. 6 An'dm, 92; 4 Nisd', 162 fin .; 57 Hadid , 27; 8 Al 4 Imran , 8. 

t Mishkatu'l-Maadbih , quoted by Leupolt, Recollections , pp. 21, 22. 

X Weil, Legends, p. 6, note. 

§ Sale, Prelim . Disc,, pp. Ill, 112; Sell, Faith of Islam, pp. 176 sqq* # 
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‘ His command, when He willeth a thing, is only that He saith 
unto it, Be; and it is * (Ktm fa yaJcunu), The orthodox maintained 
that God created all things by means of the word Be; and since 
one created thing cannot create another, the word Be must be 
uncreated and eternal. The Mu‘tazilahs rejoined that if this is so, 
then there are two Eternals. * The two opposing views are*recon- 
ciled by A1 Ghazzall, who says, ‘ that the Qurian w read and pro¬ 
nounced with the tongue, written in books, and kept in memory; 
and is yet eternal, subsisting in God’s essence, and not possible to 
be separated thence by any transmission into men’s memories or 
the leaves of books.’ f 

Answer .—The assertion of the eternity of the Qur’an may be 
met in the following way. If it is the word of God, it is eternal. 
The same holds good of the other holy books. It makes 110 differ-' 
ence, whether they have always been written or not. The very 
word of God must be eternal. 

This is the real point at issue, whether it is the word of God or 
not. As a Christian, of course I do not believe that it is. It con¬ 
tains true words, just as a preacher’s discourse contains true 
words, but we do not on that account claim for his sermon the 
dignity of being the inspired Word of God. 

This point having first been settled, viz. whether it is the word 
of God or not, the question of its being eternal or accidental ( qkiam , 
kudus), can then be approached. 

2. The eloquence (fa?ahat) of the Qur’an.t— Does this 
refer to (a) the words (lafz) of the Qur’an, or (b) to the meaning 
(ma'na) ? 

(a) If to the words , we answer— 

(i.) The Arabs themselves said, as stated in the Qur’an, Sur. 8 
An fa ], 31, that they could bring compositions as good as the 
Qur’an if they wished to do so. 

(ii.) ImrauT-Qais, § a poet of Muhammad’s time, and recog¬ 
nized by all as the most eloquent man of the age, was not con¬ 
vinced by this proof and did not become a Muslim, and pointed out 
many mistakes according to the rules of eloquence in the Qur’an, 
some say in at least 105 verses. 

(If) But if it be said that this eloquence depends upon the 
meaning , then how can this bo reconciled with the following in the 
Qur’an ? 

(i.) The placing by God of a seal upon the hearts and hearing 
of unbelievers, and a veil over their eyes, and afterwards punishing^ 
them (Sur. 2 Baqarah , 6, 7). Is not this injustice and oppression ? 

* Wherry in loc. Further Mu‘tazilite arguments against the orthodox 
party are given by Sell, Faith of Islam, p. 188. 

t Sale, Prelim Disc,, p. 112. 

X Missionaries themselves, as the Rev. A. E. Day, formerly of Peshawar, 
and now of Karachi, have testified to the impression produced upon them 
when the Qur’an in its original Arabic has been rehearsed in sonorous tones 
by a mulla, who at the dose of his reading breathes upon the congregation. 

§r But see note to Ohap. VII., p. 385. 
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(ii.) The hopes of a paradise of sensual enjoyment, with cups 
of wine, houries, etc. 

(iii.) The praise of Lilt, ‘Uzza, and Manat as excellent inter¬ 
cessors. (See Sur. 53 Najm , 19, 20, note.) Words to this effect 
were put by the devil into Muhammad’s mouth, but were after¬ 
wards abrogated by God, who, as the Qur’an says, allowed the 
devil thus to tempt all His prophets, by suggesting errors in their 
reading,*though of course He did not allow the error to remain. 

Objection (1) to (iii.).—If the truth of the story bo questioned, 

Answer ;—It is related in your own Muhammadan books, as in 
the Mawahilml-ladunlyah , a Slu‘ah book, and by the orthodox 
Sunni writer^, Tabari and Ibn Hisham. 

Objection (2) to (iii.). -The words alleged are not to be found 
in the Qur’an. 

Answer. —True. But Sur. 22 Hnjj, 53, in which Muhammad 
defends himself (see the remarks of the commentators on the 
passage), proves its previous existence there.—With reference to 
the distinction between the words and the meaning of the Qur’an, 
we may admit the eloquence of the Qur’an as far as the former is 
concerned; but not as concerns the latter, because much of the 
contents and substance (ma'ani) of the Qur’an has been taken from 
other places (an argument which, the writer is informed, educated 
Muhammadans will understand). 

Objection (3).—-If unfavourable comparison is made between our 
Scriptures and the Qur’an in point of eloquence, this reply may be 
given : ‘ The Scriptures are translations from the originals. How 
would the Qur’an appear to you if translated, for example, into 
French ? ’ 

3. Plurality of meanings in the Qur’an. —Some Muham¬ 
madans say that every verse has seventy inner meanings (batn ); 
others, that each verse has seven such meanings, and each of 
these again seven more. 

Answer .—Have these meanings all been written down, or not ? 
(a) If the answer to this is ‘ No,’ then reply, Of what use is it to 
make such assertions ? There is no advantage gained by doing 
so. (b) But if the answer be ‘ Yes, the Imams have written thefn 
down,’ ask for the production of the seventy or 49 meanings of 
any one verse. 

4. The Qur’an is said to contain all arts and sciences.— 

(1) This is supported by the verse of the Qur’an, ‘ Neither is 
there a single grain in the dark parts of the earth, neither a green 
thine, nor a dry thine, but it is written in the perspicuous book * 
(Sur 6 An ( am , 58). 

Answer .—We see that there are many sciences not mentioned 
at all in^the Qur’an. 

Objection .—It may be said that allusion is made to them briefly 
(bih sabil-i-ijmal), not in detail (mvftasm!an ); not explicitly, but 
enigmatically ( ramz , sirr). 

Answer .—What is the use to us of a vague, compendious 

i 2 H 
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statement or epitome of an extensive and growing science ? We 
can receive no benefit thereby, unless we are able to deduce the 
whole science from it. 

Rejoinder (1).—The wise and the learned can do this. 

Answer .—Then how is it that for more than 1,300 years they 
have not done so ? 

Rejoinder (2).—It was not necessary, with regard to the object 
in view, that the science mentioned should be fully developed. The 
mere allusion is enough to manifest the excellence and truth of the 
Qur’an. 

Answer .—How is it that, before railways were made, the verse 
supposed to allude to them (Sur. 36 Ya Sin , 42; see below) was 
by a different interpretation made to refer to horses, etc. ? In the 
future, perhaps, yet another explanation will be given, and the verse 
will be said to refer to balloons ! 

(2) Some of the particular arts and sciences supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an are the following :— 

(a) It is sometimes maintained that the whole of the science of 
medicine is contained in Sur. 7 A i raf 32: 4 Eat and drink, but be 
not guilty of excess.’ 

Answer .—How can we derive from this short sentence the 
many thousands of books which have been written on medical 
science ? 

Rejoinder .—The sum of medical science is contained herein, 
because, if a man is moderate and abstemious, he will not fall sick. 

Answer .—(i.) But if he falls from the roof of his house, and 
breaks a limb, what help does he derive from this verse ? 

Answer .—(ii.) The sick mail who wants medicine, or the man 
with a broken limb needing surgical aid, will no more be satisfied 
with the modicum of ‘ science * contained in a single verse of the 
Qur’an than a hungry man will be content with a morsel of bread 
or the smell of food. 

(b) When asked where railways are mentioned in the Qur’an, 
Muhammadans sometimes bring forward Sur. 36 Ya Sin , 41, 42 : 

‘ We have made for them other conveniences like unto it, whereon 
they ride.’ 

Answer .—(i.) This is quite laughable and ridiculous, because 
the verse was supposed to denote horses, camels and mules before 
the making of railways. 

(ii.) And how could all the different related parts of the engine, 
not to speak of the train and the permanent way, be constructed, 
and adapted to one another, by means of the vague allusion 
contained in a single short verse ? 

5. Laws and regulations for all occasions and require¬ 
ments to be found in the Qur'an. —The passages of the Qur’an 
upon which this assertion rests are Sur. 6 An i am 1 58, quoted above; 
verse 37 of the same Surah, 4 We have not omitted anything in the 
book of our decrees *; and Sur. 16 Nahl, 91, * We have sent down 
unto, thee the book of the Qur'an, for an explication of everything 
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necessary both as to faith and practice * ‘ This verse,’ says Wherry, 

in 1oc. f ‘ was quoted by the Imam Abu Hanlfah to prove that all 
law was provided for in the Qur’an by anticipation.’ 

Thus provision is made for inheritance, lawful and unlawful 
food, ceremonial ablutions, fasting, etc., etc. What Muhammadans 
say is that general rules have been laid down in the Qur’an from 
which everything may be inferred. 

Ansnfer. —(i.) First prove the Qur’an to be the word of God. 
If it is God’s word, how is it that scope has been given for all 
the differences and divergencies which have arisen in practice ? 

Or thus, You naturally hold this opinion because you are a 
Muhammadan, and, as such, regard the Qur’an as the word of 
God. Before you can expect me to agree with you on this point, 
• you must prove the Qur’an to be the word of God. At present, 
one main reason why I do not share your opinion about ‘the 
noble Qur’an ’ is the existence in practice of so many differences 
among those who all profess to be guided by the same book. 

Answer. —(ii.) Some things are clearly laid down in the Qur’an, 
but many others are not, and these have to be elucidated by 
means of the Traditions [Hadis). Hence it is that the rites and 
usages, the worship and ordinances of Muhammadans contain 
many differences (: ikkt.it a fat ), from which it is patent that the 
Qur’an is obscure and indeterminate [mubham)\ and that which is 
so cannot be genuine [asl na-darad). 

' To give a few instances of what is meant. In their ablutions 
before prayer the Sunnis wash the arm from the hand to the 
elbow, the Shralis from the elbow downwards; the Sunnis wash 
the feet up to the ankles, the ShTahs pass the wet hand over the 
upper side of the foot. In their prayers, again, the Sunnis pray 
with the forearms and hands raised, the Shl‘ahs with the arms 
down. At the burial of the dead the Sunnis utter the takbir 
(1 all aha alcbar) four times with prayers, the ShPahs only three 
times. (Hence the scandal to the latter from the words of Hafiz, 
that when he relinquished the world, regarding it as dead and 
buried, he uttered four tatcbirs.*) In Bamazan the Sunnis break 
their fast at sunset (ghurub), the ShPahs at maghrib } which is 
about a quarter of an hour later. 

Objection. —There are differences among Christians, as, for 
example, about baptism and Church government. 

Answer. —There are admittedly no distinct regulations laid down 
in the Gospel concerning these matters; and for this reason the 
'evidence of history and tradition is called in. But in the case of 
Islam the difference sometimes occurs with reference to matters 
where the Qur’an makes an express and explicit statement. For 
example, why is ita = ‘ to ’ sometimes explained to mean min 
= 1 from*,* or min to mean ita ? Or why is fi = ‘ in ’ translated as 
though it were ‘ala = ‘ upon,’ or the reverse ? Thus in Sur. 5 

* Man hamfm dam kih wuziP sakhtam az chashmah-i- 4 ishq, 

Chahar takbir zadam eksarab bar har-chih kih hast. 
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MiTidah , 7, ‘ When ye prepare yourselves to pray, wash your 
faces, and your hands unto (i/a) the elhows,* Sunnis give to the 
preposition Ha its proper meaning ‘ to,’ while Shrahs explain it 
to mean min = 1 from/ The differences among Christians are 
not like this, which turns upon the meaning of a simple word. 

6. The sufficiency of the Qur’an for Muslims.— ‘ The 
Qur’an is sufficient for us *; 1 All we need to know i.s in the Qur’an/ 
Muhammadans will sometimes say. * 

Amv'er. —‘ How can it be so, since the Qur’an itself leadeth to 
the Taurat and Gospel,’ which are spoken of in the highest terms 
in the Qur’an ? The book of Moses is thus described as ‘ a perfect 
rule unto him who should do right, and a determination concern¬ 
ing all things needful, and a direction and mercy’ (our. 6 An'am, 
154); and tho Gospel, as ‘ containing direction and light, con-' 
firming also the light which was given before it, and a direction 
and admonition unto those who fear God ’ (Stir. 5 Md'idali, 50). 
This testimony should lead those who read it to study the Bible, 
and accept that which is revealed therein.* 


(B) The Chkistian and the Qi k’an. 

1. Independent proof for the Qur’an required.— The 

Christian has no need to bo in any way perplexed by the formid¬ 
able array of evidence which is adduced for the divine excellence of 
the Qur an. There is one general answer which may be made to 
all such arguments, which is thoroughly in accordance with 
Muhammadan ideas, and therefore weighty and easy to be under¬ 
stood. And this is, that for non-Muhammadans independent 
proofs for the Qur’an, i.e. other than those drawn from the book 
itself, are required. 

The Muhammadan, who already is convinced that tho book is 
inspired, is easily persuaded of its manifold excellencies. But for 
others who are not persuaded that it is the word of God, proofs 
from reason must be adduced to bring them round to that opinion. 
You are a Muhammadan, it may be said to our Muslim opponent, 
and naturally hold these opinions which you have been brought 
up to regard as true; but with us the case is different. Any one 
who wishes to prove his point must verily bring arguments from 
reason and convincing proofs. The words and writings which a 
man has in his hands or has received from the founder and leaders 
of his religion cannot be accepted as proof of his contentions. « 

Illustration .—If a Muslim asks a Hindu for arguments in 
favour of cow-worship, and the latter brings forward the words of 
Brahma, the Muslim will not be satisfied with this, but will 
demand further proofs that appeal to reason. Similarly,*if I ask 
the Muhammadan for proof of the Qur’an, it is no use to say it is 

* Cp. Sweet Firstfruits , pp. 67, 68; Muir’s The Coran , chaps. XLI. and 
OXXIV. 
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the word of God or contains such and such excellencies, because I 
am not a Muhammadan and do not accept the book, and these 
considerations have no weight with me. You must bring me 
some other independent proof from outside the book itself (az 
Iharij). 

Mffhammadans themselves allow that if a man comes to inquire 
about their religion, proofs drawn from the Qur’an are not suitable 
for him/because he does not yet accept it. Proofs from reason 
are required in this case. Reference to the Qur’an to support 
the Muhammadan position leads to * begging the question.’ A 
favourite verge of Muhammadans is Sur. 17 Baal Tsra'H, 90, that 
men and genii together could not produce a hook like the Qur’an. 
To the Mufiammadan this is merely a statement of what he 
► regard^ as a fact. But to bring this forward to prove the truth of 
the Qur’an to one who does not accept it is to take for granted the 
very point in dispute (dalil ‘ ain-i-mudda'a ). 

The same error is committed if the following verse be adduced 
to prove that, if Jews and Christians refuse to accept the teaching 
of Islam, as being different from what is found in their own books, 
this by itself shows that they are wrong and their Scriptures are 
corrupt; ‘ Tf they believe according to what ye believe, they are 
surely directed; but if they turn back they are in schism ’ (Sur. 
2 Baqarak , 137). This no doubt expresses what the Muhammadan 
considers to be the simple truth. But the Christian answers, This 
depends upon the truth of the prophet who brought the Qur’an. 
This point must first be established. 

2. Direct questions as to the Christian’s opinion of the 
Qur’an, and how they may be met— (a) Do you accept the 
Quran ? Answer by a plain denial, which can give no reasonable 
offence. Or, if desirable to give a milder and more conciliatory 
reply, it may be said: There are good instructions and advice in 
it, which of course I accept. Or, It contains good things derived 
from the Holy Books, which I believe. But as for the rest, that 
depends upon the truth of the master of the book ( sahib-i-kilafi ). 
If this first be satisfactorily proved, then the acceptance of the 
whole book will naturally ioIIow. 

(l>) What do you think of the Quran? 

Answer —(i.) I do not profess to be a judge of its literary 
merits. 

(ii.) Having read both the Bible and the Qur’an, I much prefer 
the former to the latter. 

# (iii.) 1 find exalted spiritual teaching in the Gospel which is not 
to be had in the Qur’an, p.g. the Sermon on the Mount. (On one 
occasion love to enemies was adduced as an instance of the higher 
spiritual tone of the Gospel, when a sayid present at once joyfully 
exclaimed that they had the same teaching in the Qur’an, viz . in 
Sur. 20 Td Ha , 46, 4 speak mildly unto him ’ (Pharaoh), the 
purport of which is really quite different. With this contrast the 
following:—Dr. Pennell speaks of a Mullii in the Tochl Valley, 
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Bannu, who 1 admitted that however long any one read the Qur’an 
he would never learn mercy or pity/ * 

(iv.) The Gospel points out a way of salvation which satisfies 
the heart. It gives rest and peace. 

3. Differences (mukhalifat) between the Bible and the 

S ur’an: how far available for controversial purposes.— 

1 the differences and contradictions that may be noted between 
the Bible and the Qur’an are not suitable for bringing forward in 
controversy with Muhammadans, but only such as (a) relate to the 
first principles of religion and morals, or (It) are concerned witli 
matters of fact in the histories and stories of the prophets related 
in the Qur’an. In the case of matters which pertaiij to what the 
Muhammadan considers the non-essentials of religion, he will 
contend that no objection can be raised on the ground that Islam * 
herein differs from the previous religions, because the Qur’an came 
to abrogate the former books in respect of these non-essential 
things. In an article entitled, ‘ An Examination of certain state¬ 
ments in the Qur’an (Surah 5), which, as being irreconcilable 
with the statements of the Gospel, affect the relative credibility of 
the two documents,’ f viz. because the author of the former either 
did not know or overlooked the fact, the doctrine of retaliation is 
brought forward as superseding in the Qur’an (Sur. 5 Maidah , 49 ; 
2 Baqarnh , 178) Christ’s higher law of the forgiveness of injuries 
(Mark v. 38 sqq.). But such a point of difference between the 
two books as this is not a suitable one to adduce, according to the 
rule suggested above, because the Muhammadan will immediately 
reply that this belongs to those non-essential matters, in reference 
to which every prophet had authority to lay down regulations 
suited to the needs of the times. 

That an earnest and thoughtful Muslim may he perplexed and 
distressed by the obvious difference between the Bible and the 
Qur’an in matters of the first importance, may be granted. Were 
this not so, we should not find such a passage as this in Street 
Firstfruits, pp. 32, 33, where Sheikh Mahmud, one of the Christian 
converts, in giving a history of his religious opinions, says— 

Comparing the Scriptures with the Qur'an, I found them to agree in 
certain points, such as where, in the latter, Jesus is styled ‘the Spirit of 
God,* and 4 the Word from Him/ but to differ in others, as in the divinity 
of Christ, His death and atonement, etc. It distressed me beyond 
measure, seeing the Old and New Testaments to be at one in respect of 
these doctrines, and yet to find them denied in the Qur'an. t 

The missionary, then, may well be on the look out to discover and 
minister tender consolation to such distressed and anxious souls; 
or to use this argument with judgment and discretion to awaken 
in others a spirit of inquiry and arouse them from their*sleep of 
fancied security, and deluded dreams of the possession of a final 
and perfect revelation. 

* C.M.S. Report, 1902-3, p. 252. 
t The Missionary , vol. IV., pt. 3, pp. 220 sqq . 
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But the argument from the discrepancies between the Qur’an 
and the Bible is not expedient for ordinary use as a weapon of 
offence. To point out and insist upon the contradictions between 
the two, and to argue therefrom for the falsity of the later book, 
can only irritate and provoke a bigoted Muhammadan. His reply 
might well be: You say that this is right, and we say that; proof 
is wanted to establish what you say. And indeed, to prove con¬ 
clusively the eftcistence of a real contradiction would not be so easy 
a task as might be imagined, especially if the opponent was perverse 
and determined not to be persuaded. In fact, tho attempt to force 
the admissipn from him by weight of argument would be a 
mistake. 

But should the question arise, as it may do, in discussion with 
an actual or possible inquirer, the case may be stated in this way, 
taking care to throw the burden of proof for what he holds to he 
truth upon the Muhammadan :—We have such and such things in 
our Holy Books : in questions of this kind we believe the older to 
he the truer account. If you claim that yours is the true one, not 
ours, it rests with you to bring forward adequate proofs. If you 
fail to do so, we cannot but regard this as fatal to the authority of 
your book. 

The following is a list of some of the chief contradictions 
between the Qur’an and the Bible. The six first mentioned were 
pointed out by a native convert. 

1. In the Qur’an the Virgin Mary ip called the daughter of 
‘Imran (Sur. 66 Toihrlm , 12 ; cp. 3 Al 1 Imran, 35, 36), and addressed 
as the sister of Aaron (Sur. 19 Maryam , 29) ; from which passages 
the conclusion has sometimes been drawn, that Muhammad believed 
Mary the mother of Jesus to be the daughter of Tmran the father 
of Aaron. This conclusion, however, does not necessarily follow 
from the evidence supplied by the Qur’an, and it may be rebutted 
by the Muhammadan in several ways. (See Sale and Wherry on 
Sur. 3 Al 'Imran , 35, and the former on 19 Maryam , 29.) Whence 
it is clear that this supposed contradiction is not a suitable one to 
bring forward. 

2. The narrative of Jesus’ birth (Sur. 19 Maryam , 16-36) differs 
in many particulars from that of the Gospels ; especially His birth 
under a palm tree (ver. 23), and His speaking in the cradle (vers. 
30-34 ; cp. 3 Al 'Imran, 46). 

3. The miracle of Jesus giving life to the clay figure of a bird 
(Sur. 3 Al 'Imran, 48) is not mentioned in the Gospel narrative, 
and, like the speaking in the cradle, is contrary to St. John ii. 11. 
The account in the Qur’an is borrowed from the Gospel of the 
Infancy, where Jesus is said to have performed this miracle at the 
age of seven years (Sale, in loc.). 

4. »In Sur. 5 Maidali , 19, the divinity of Christ is denied. 

5. In vers. 112-115 of the same Surah is given the account of 
the descent of the table from heaven at the prayer of Jesus in 
response to the request of the Apostles. This is not related in the 
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Gospels, and is contrary to the Gospel narrative, where the 
Apostles are never said to have asked for a sign from heaven, as 
did the unbelieving Jews (St. Matt. xvi. 1; cp. St. John ii. 18; 
vi. 30, etc.). 

6. In Sur. 4 Nisa\ 156, it is asserted that Jesus was not slain or 

crucified. * 

7. The alleged prophecy hy Jesus of another apostle named 
Ahmad to come after Him (Sur. 61 S«ff\ 6) is noff foundr in the 
Gospel, and is directly opposed to it. 

(The remaining contradictions given helow, concerning matters 
of fact in the histories related in the Qur’an, are from Dr. 
Murdoch’s Selections from the Koran , p. 129.) 

8. In Sur. 11 HFul , it is said that one of Noah’!* sons was 
drowned in the Flood, whereas from Gen. vii. 13 we learn that all 
were saved ; cp. ch. v. 32. 

9. In Sur. 12 Yusuf, 11-15, Joseph’s brethren ask their 
father to send him with them, whereas it was his father who sent 
him to inquire after their welfare (Gen. xxxvii. 13, 14). 

10. In Sur. 2 Baqnrah, 249-252, the story of Saul is con¬ 
founded with that of Gideon (Judges vii.). 

Some other instances of contradiction in the Qur’an compared 
with the Bible are given in the work above referred to, but, as seem¬ 
ing to be capable of possible reconciliation with the Bible narrative, 
do not appear to possess the same weight as those just mentioned. 

4. Holy Scripture in the language of the people- 
different policy of Islam and Christianity. —Our learned men 
possess and study the Bible in the original languages in which it 
was written. All other persons except scholars read it in their 
own language, in order to understand the meaning and profit hy 
the reading of it. The mere mechanical utterance of the original 
words we regard as of no value or merit. The proper standard to 
aim at we believe to he, that all should be able to read intelli¬ 
gently the blessed Word of God. It is not the actual recitation of 
the words, but the comprehension of the sense and meaning which 
is all-important. It is the aim of one of the greatest of our 
religious societies, the British and Foreign Bible Society, to place 
the Word of God in the hands of every people and tribe in their 
own language. How different the ideal of Islam, which regards 
its Qur’an as untranslatable into any other tongue, and any 
attempt to do so as sinful! (Cp. Sur. 3 Al 1 Imran, , 7, * None 
knoweth the interpretation thereof, except God.’ How, then, can 
it be safely subjected to translation or the meaning adequately 
represented ?) If it be here objected that the dissemination of the 
Word of God»in the vernacular is the cause of schisms and 
heresies, Islam, it may be replied, with its almost untranslated 
Qur’an, exhibits the same sad spectacle.* In the case of 

* The late Bev. Tmadu’d-din, D.D., translated the Qur’an into idiomatic 
Urdu. But this was not a voluntary effort of Islam to bring the contents of 
its * Bible ’ within the grasp of its many millions of followers in India, but a 
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Christianity it is not the divine revelation, but the human recipients 
and exponents who are at fault. The cause of divergence and 
‘ unhappy divisions * is that the truth in all its bearings has not 
been fully realized (cp. St. John xiv. 6, ‘ I ani . . . the truth,* 
xvii. 21, 22, ‘ that they may all be one,* 1 that they may be one,’) 
and Drat the aid of the Holy Spirit the Illuminator and Guide has 
not been in sufficient measure sought and appropriated. 

5. An argument against the integrity of the Qur'an (for 
Shi‘ahs). —As to those chapters of the Qur’an, which in the 
opinion of the ShPah Muhammadans were among the genuine 
Surahs but were expunged and burnt by the third orthodox Caliph, 
Osman, for which act the SliPahs execrate his memory and accuse 
him of mutilating the Word of God, the dilemma occurs : 

(tf,) If these Surahs were genuine, the Qur’an has been 
mutilated; 

( b ) If not genuine , the Qur’an was corrupted in the first ages of 
Islam, and who can say how far the corruption extended? 

6. Literary criticism of the Qur’an. —(a) Muhammad’s 
indebtedness to others in the composition of the Qur’an. On this 
point the student may consult among other authorities Sale’s 
Prelim. Disc., p. 107, and his notes on Sur. 16 Nahl, 105, and 25 
Furqdn , 5; Weil’s Legends , lntrod.,p. xi.; Arnold’s Natural Historg 
of 1st an asm, p. 426 and the note; and the Rev. Dr. St. Clair- 
Tisdall’s learned work, The Original Sources of the Qur'an. 

It seems to the present writer that this subject is of more 
interest to the European student and critic, than useful to the 
controversialist among Muhammadans. As with the differences 
between the Bible and the Qur’an (3, supra), so here there may be 
suitable persons and occasions for the discussion of this question, 
namely, in intercourse witli those of whose liberal sentiments we 
were well assured. For, we may ask, what should wo be seeking 
to establish by the employment in this way of the argument under 
review ? Would it not be tantamount to trying to show that the 
Qur’an was a forgery, and that the reputed copy of a heavenly 
original was nothing more than a human composition in which the 
author received assistance Troiii different quarters ? Such a line of 
argument could not be otherwise than unpalatable, not to say 
offensive to any one who had not practically shaken off the 
trammels of Islam. 

(b) Very similar remarks apply to the question of the various 
readings in the Qur’an. Several are noted by Sale in his com- 
•mentary on Sur. 3 At ‘Imran , 115, 165; 6 An^am, 62 ; 22 Hajj, 
38; 30 Rum, 1. In his Prelim. Disc., p. 110, lie remarks that 
much the greater part of the various readings in the Qur’an has to 
do with the vocalization, it being alleged that the Qur’an was 
revealed? in seven dialects of Arabic (the haft qiraat). Some of 
those given above contain variations in the persons of the verbs. 

compassionate Christian attempt to lighten the eyes of those who sit in 
darkness. 
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Wherry on Sur. 3 At ‘ Imran , 115, records his opinion that, 1 A 
careful collation of any considerable number of ancient manuscripts 
would no doubt bring to light many such various readings.' 

But the point which concerns us is this, How far is it useful 
and advisable to bring forward the question of these various read¬ 
ings to be found in the Qur’an with a controversial object ? * 

All very ancient books labour under this defect, and the Qur'an 
is no exception to the rule, although all the copies m use Snow are 
uniform. But on this very account, the charge that there are 
variations in the Qur'an is one which it would be difficult to bring 
home to the average Muhammadan, however certain of the fact 
the Western critic sitting in his study may be. 

To go a step further, What would the charge amdunt to ? and 
what would be gained by making it? If it meant anything at all, « 
it must mean that the present Qur’an is corrupt and unreliable. 
The charge, therefore, labours under two grave disadvantages :— 

(i.) It goes directly counter to the strongest Muhammadan 
prejudices and the express words of the Qur’an itself in Sur. 15 
Hajr, 9, ‘ We have surely sent down the Qur'an, and we will 
certainly preserve the same from corruption, * and 11 Hud , 2. 

(ii.) And, in the second place, since corruption can only occur 
in that which is originally free from the taint of it, those who 
make this accusation practically admit the existence of an uncorrupt 
Qur’an; and whether they succeed or fail in proving their point, 
they place themselves in rather a doubtful position. 

It may be questioned whether the ordinary Musulman will be 
able to appreciate the force and purport of the charge, so complete 
is his veneration for his Qur’an, and so utterly opposed would he 
be to the bare notion of subjecting it to literary dissection and 
criticism. One thing, however, lie w r ould perceive with enough 
distinctness, viz. that something was being attempted that seemed 
to him both very unreasonable and highly objectionable. 

An incident which occurred during the reign of Bftzl, A.H. 
322-329, will show the strength of Muhammadan feeling where 
the honour of the Qur’an is supposed to be at stake. 4 A famous 
doctor . . . was badly handled for affirming some various readings 
of the Qur’an, of no apparent moment in themselves ; and, not¬ 
withstanding that lie submitted written recantation, had to fly 
Baghdad lest he should be torn in pieces by the angry mob.'t 
Sir William Muir, in another place, after paying a tribute to the 

* almost incredible purity of text ’ which characterizes the Qur'an, 

* owing mainly to Osman’s recension and the official enforcement 4 
of his one edition,’ adds that 4 to countenance a various reading 
was an offende against the state, and punished as such.’ J 

(c) The collection and recension of the Qur’an during the 

• 

* See, however, Wherry’s note in lac . 
f Muir’s Caliphate , p. 565. 

X Id., Life of Mahomet, Introd., Vol. I., p. 15, quoted by Sale on Sur. 22 

Pajj,68. 
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caliphates of Abu Bakr and Osman. The Christian may some¬ 
times be tempted, when hurt by imputations levelled against the 
purity and genuineness of his Scriptures, to bring these matters 
forward by way of retort in order to show that the Qur’an labours 
undev a disability of a similar kind, and to lead up to the inference 
that people who live in glass houses should not throw stones/ 
Little, however, is to be gained by ‘ tu quoqw ’ arguments of this 
nature/except perhaps, when the need arises, to check the arrogant 
assertiveness of an opponent. Those who use them must only do 
so with kindliness, tact and skill. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUNDRY MATTERS. 

1. The SintjKRHnehh of the Prophets. 

T HK Prophets are regarded by Muslims as having been without 
sin, the utmost that they are allowed to have been guilty of 
being the forsaking of the better part ( tnrk-i-aula ). This idea of 
theirs derives no support whatever either from the Bible, the 
Qur’an or the Traditions. 

(1) The Bible clearly indicates the sinfulness of all 
men. —See Gen. vi. 5, viii. 21 ; Psa. xiv. 1-3 = liii. 1-3 ; Rom. iii. 
10-12, 23, v. 12. With this contrast St. Matt. xix. 17, 4 One there 
is Who is good/ and the express exception of Jesus from the 
universal taint of sin. The prophets themselves confess their 
sins : Ps. li.; Isa. vi. 5-7, ‘ thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged/ lxiv. 6, 4 we are all become as one that is unclean ’; 
Dan. ix. 4-19, and especially verse 20, 4 confessing my sin and 
the sin of my people Israel ’; 1 Tim. i. 15, 4 . . . sinners; of 
whom I am chief.’ 

(2) Let us first take the six prophets distinguished by special titles 
among the nine greater prophets of Islam , viz.:—Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad (Hughes, Diet . of Islam, 
s.v. 4 Prophet ’). If the Qur’an be consulted it will be found 
that every one of them except Jesus asks for forgiveness 
from God, thus owning his sinfulness. See the following 
passages:—For Adam Siir. 7 A'raf, 20-24 (esp. 24); for Noah, Sur. 
11 Hud 47 ; 71 Afill, 29; for Abraham, Sur. 14 Ibrahim , 42; for 
Moses, Sur. 7 A'raf 150, 151; 28 Qasas , 14,15; * see also ver. 17, 
4 he was afraid/ and ver. 20, 4 in great fear ’; and for Muhammad, 
see Gli. VII., (C), § 3, p. 411 sgg., which deals with his supposed 
sinlessness as a proof of his divine mission. 

Of the lesser prophets, the sins of Aaron, David, and Solomon 
and their requests for pardon are mentioned in the Qur’an:— 
Aaron, Sur. 7 A'raf, 148-151; David, Sur. 38 Sad, 20-25; 
Solomon, /A, 29-32 and 33, 34. 

In the case of Joseph (Sur. 12 Yusuf 24; vid. Sale to loci) 
the Shl 4 ah Muhammadans do not admit that Joseph entertained 

* The above references are taken from Tracts for Muhammadans by the 
Rev. G. H. Rouse, D.D., No. 3, ‘ The Sinless Prophet,’ pp. 21-23. 
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the guilty desire, whereas the Sunnis do, in accordance with 
Jewish tradition. The words of the Qur’an are, * But she resolved 
within herself to enjoy him ( liammat hi-hi), and he would have 
resolved to enjoy her ( hamma bi-ha) . . •. ” The Shrahs, in 
order, to save Joseph’s reputation, maintain that hamma bi-ha 
mealfs ‘desired to kill her,’ or ‘ to strike her.’ But this is to give 
it a totally different signification from what it has when applied 
to ZuUiikha earlier in the same sentence, which is altogether 
unreasonable. 

(3) The Traditions agree both with the Old Testament 
and the Qur’an in representing the Prophets as compassed 
with sin q.nd infirmity. —In reference to some of those above 
mentioned we read as follows in Weil’s Ley ends: ‘ Adam resisted 
long—pour doctors say, a whole hour of paradise, which means 
eighty years of our time on earth.’ But at length overcome by 
Bve’s importunity, he ate ‘ the second grain of wheat which she 
had had constantly with her, and presented to him three times 
every day.* Each of these grains was ‘ white as snow, sweet as 
honey, fragrant as musk, and as large as an ostrich’s egg.’ After 
his expulsion from Paradise, when the time arrived for God to 
have mercy on him, Gabriel instructs him to repeat the words, 
‘ There is no God besides Thee. I have sinned; forgive me 
through Muhammad Thy last and greatest prophet, whose name 
is engraved upon Thy holy throne ’ (pp. 12, 13, 17). When 
Abraham travelled in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia to preach 
the true faith, he always carried Sarah in a chest that her surpass¬ 
ing beauty might not be seen. On one occasion on the banks of 
the Jordan he was obliged to pay tithes on all his property. But 
not wishing to open Sarah’s chest, he offered first of all to pay- 
duty on it as containing silk, and then, as this was not accepted, 
as though it contained gold and jewels. This, too, being refused, 
when the chest was at last opened and Sarah’s beauty seen, the 
tax-gatherer at once ran to inform Pharaoh. ‘ The king imme¬ 
diately summoned Abraham, and inquired of him, “ Who is the 
maiden whom thou carriest with thee ? ” Abraham, from fear of 
being put to death if he avowed the truth, replied, “ She is my 
sister! ” At the same time he told no falsehood, for in his mind 
he meant, “ She is my sister in the faith ” ’ (pp. 58, 59). Of Moses 
is related his murder of the Copt, who was cruelly ill-treating an 
Israelite named Samiri (p. 106). Also that * when Moses returned 
again to his own people, and found them worshipping before the 
golden calf, he fell upon Aaron, caught him by the beard, and 
was on the point of strangling him, when Aaron swore that he 
was innocent, and pointed out Samir! as the prime mover of this 
idolatry* (p. 127). On one occasion Moses was boasting of his 
wisdoih to his servant Joshua , whereupon God commanded him 
to go to the Persian Gulf, ‘ where the seas of the Greeks and the 
Persians commingle,’ where he would meet the prophet Khizr. 
and find that his wisdom surpassed his own (p. 130). An$ once. 
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more, 4 when Gabriel announced to him his approaching dissolu¬ 
tion, he ran hurriedly to his dwelling, and knocked hastily at the 
door. His wife Safurija opened it, and beholding him quite pale, 
and with ruffled countenance, inquired, 44 Who pursueth thee, that 
thou runnest hither in terror and lookest dismayed ? who is ifc that 
pursueth thee for debt** ’ (p. 140). (The italics are ours.) After 
David's sin had been brought home to him by Gabriel and Michael, 
who appear before the king in human form, and state th#r case 
for justice, Gabriel representing himself as a poor man with only 
one sheep, which the other, who possesses ninety-nine, ceaselessly 
desires to take from him; 4 he tore the crown from Ms head, and 
the royal purple from his body, and wandered through the wilder¬ 
ness wrapt in simple woollen garments and pining with remorse,’ 
etc. 4 But it was not until he had spent three full years iq peni¬ 
tence and contrition that he heard a voice from heaven, which 
announced to him that the All-compassionate Allah had at length 
opened the gate of mercy* (pp. 160, 161). When Solomon was 
convicted of permitting idolatry in his very palace by allowing one 
of his wives, Djarada, to have in her apartments an image of her 
deceased father, which she secretly worshipped, he first of all 
4 shivered the idol to pieces, and punished the princess,* and * then 
put on new robes, which none but pure virgins had touched, 
strewed ashes on his head, went into the desert and implored 
Allah for forgiveness. Allah pardoned his sin; but he was to 
atone for it during forty days,’ for which time the wicked spirit 
Sakhr craftily usurped his crown and kingdom (pp. 208, 209). 

(4) Other arguments and considerations are as follows : 

(i.) We hare to do with the boohs of the prophets. —They are 
either true or false. Either they have been given by inspiration 
or not. If we believe the former and hold the Bible to be God’s 
inspired Word, we must accept it with all that it contains. And 
the same argument may be applied to your Qur'an. 

(ii.) Prophets belong to mankind. They have never said, We 
are angels, or We are free from sin. They have never put forward 
such a claim as this. 

(iii.) # On the contrary the prophets are partakers of our common 
human nature (bashanyat). They declare that they are but men, 
e.g ., ‘Their apostles (Noah, Hud, Salih) replied unto them, We 
are no other than men ( basharun) like unto you * (Sur. 14 Ibrahim , 
131. Muhammad himself makes a similar declaration (see Ch. VII., 
(C), § 3, p. 412). There are three sides to their nature, the natural 
{taln'i), the practical ( 4 amall ), and the bestowed ( mauhubl ). In 
accordance with the first of these, they share the appetites and 
infirmities of lhankind, as eating, sickness, death, etc. Because 
of the second, they voluntarily perform all God's commands. With 
reference to the third, they possess the power bestowed on" them 
by God of working miracles. Any one who denies these three 
sides to the nature of the prophets is an infidel {kafir). 

, * From Wasilatu’n-najiit, chaps. 5 and 6. 
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But what is this common humanity, which is one side of the 
prophet’s nature? Man has various powers, bodily and mental, 
which exist in all alike. If he had not been endowed with these, 
like a stone or other inorganic substance, he would have been in¬ 
capable of pleasure and pain, obedience and sin, etc. With his 
existing nature, no man can be sinless, for no one is able perfectly 
to obey all God’s commands and prohibitions. Further, according 
to the F^Ublime teaching of the Bible, sin is not confined to omis¬ 
sion or commission, to good left undone and evil done, but extends 
also to the thoughts and intents of the heart, which are known 
only to God. 

It is this sinful infirmity of nature which is shared by all men, 
not excepting prophets and apostles. This is denied by Muham- 
. madans. For, not understanding what secret sin is, and not con¬ 
sidering that evil thoughts and intentions constitute sin until they 
have become manifest in wicked actions, they refuse to attribute 
sin to the prophets. But if they deny that the prophets were sin¬ 
ful, they either (a) make God ignorant of secret things, or (/;) 
destroy the pillars of His justice (because He does not, according 
to their view, punish secret sin), or (r) they deny the common 
human nature of the prophets. 

(iv.) The prophet, besides touching the world of humanity on 
one side ( jambah-i-rumdl , bashariyat) toiu'hes also the vnseen world 
on another (ja m bah - /- malak u ft, uliihhjat). Because of the former, 
he shares all the appetites and passions of men and like them is 
liable to sin. But in virtue of the latter, inspiration (waht/) comes 
to him, and he is nearer to God and commits less sin than other 
men. A holy man may be engaged in devotional exercises, 
praising God and rehearsing His adorable attributes, when stress 
of hunger comes upon him. This is a thing strictly appertaining 
to his human nature, and does not vitiate his pious character. Or 
again the point is very well illustrated by what Shfah Muham¬ 
madans say about some of their Imams, and by a story of Abu ‘All 
al Husain ‘Abdu’llah ibn Slna (Avicenna). ‘ His mind was early 
developed by the study of theology, philosophy, and medicine, 
and in his youth he had already written a scientific encyclopedia.’ * 
The story told of him is as follows. A learned man went to 
Avicenna’s house when he was a boy, to put a difficult question to 
him, and to his surprise found him playing with some other boys. 
So he said to him, ‘ I came here to ask you a question; but now 
my one question lias become two.’ Invited to state them, the 
learned man put his first question, which was satisfactorily 
answered. His second question was, 4 If you are so learned and 
clever, why do you engage in play like other boys ? ’ The young 
Avicenna replied that it was because his youth demanded it ( iqtizd - 
ye-tufmiyat). 

But the sins of the prophets did not render their office void, 
because they repented towards God and fully accomplished their 
* Hughes, Bid, of Islam , s.v. 1 Philosophy.* 
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prophetic mission with the Holy Spirit’s assistance.* Tilustrahons .— 

It is not the purse or money-bag that we value, but its contents. 

A precious gem is of equal value, whether it has fallen into the 
mire, or adorns the crown of a king. Pure water from the spring 
is as delicious from an earthenware vessel as from a golden cup. 
Cp. Stanley on 2 Cor. iv. 7, ‘ this treasure in earthen vessels,* 
where he traces the figure to the ancient practice Qf keeping gold 
and silver in earthenware jars, as was the custom of the‘Persian 
kings described by Herodotus (iii. 96). Wordsworth, however, 
commenting on the same passage, sees an allusion to the vessels 
filled with gold and silver coin carried in the triumphal procession 
and distributed by the conqueror. t 

(v.) It is often said that the prophets were only guilty of tark- 
i-atda or neglect of the better course, not of sin in the ordinary • 
sense. We cannot accept this for several reasons. 

(a) If the sins into which some of the prophets fell (p.y. idolatry, 
drunkenness, murder, adultery) are only tnrk-i-unla, why are they 
condemned in other places as heinous transgressions ? 

( b) And what is the difference between tark-i-oula and yunfib 
(sin) ? For is not the latter in like manner the choosing of our 
own path and forsaking God’s way ? 

(< c) Tf/r/c-i-auln is a degree of sin. It is commonly regarded as 
a great fault even in the case of ordinary people. How much 
worse then must it be in a prophet of God! In seeking to arrive 
at a conclusion as to this matter we require proofs. We don’t 
want stories of the prophets, of which there are very many, true 
and untrue. If wo accept these stories we must believe all of 
them, and how are we to discern the true from the false, and 
distinguish the prophet’s praiseworthy from his culpable actions ? 

(d) There is a tradition to this effect: ‘ the good deeds of the 
pious are sins of the saints.* f Surely the tark-i-avla of the latter 
is a thousand times worse than it w T ould be in the case of the 
former ; for even the pious will do good to the uttermost and never 
willingly forsake the better to choose the worse. To treat religion 
in this way, by bringing forward contentions like this of the 
prophets’ sinlessness, is to make sport of it, and resembles the 
boys’ game of Khusk-ammuj-ayad (lit. I am pleased). I 

The following illustration suggested by a Persian friend may 
make the above argument clearer. Suppose a man has two 
servants, the one confidential and the other menial. The latter’s 
work is good in itself and in its proper place. But if the confi¬ 
dential servant were to do the menial’s work before his master’s 
face, that would be a grave fault. And obviously neglect of duty 
on the part of the confidential servant is infinitely worse in him 
than it would be in the menial. 

Conclusion .—No one, except the Muhammadan denies'that all 

* From Wasilatu'n-najat. 

t HaBanatu’ 1-abrari sayyi’utu’l-muqarrablni. 

X From Wasilatu'n-najat. 
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men, whether they are in the way of truth or error, even tho 
prophets themselves, are not without sin. Muhammadans alone 
do so, because they are ignorant of the revered Scriptures and the 
clear indications contained therein. Such denial is blasphemy 
(Jcufr), for it is equivalent to affirming either that (i.) the prophets 
were not human, or that (ii.) they did not acknowledge their 
sinfulness, which is false and contrary to the Traditions and the 
Qur’an.** 


. 2. Miracles op Saints. 

The wonders that are believed to have been wrought by the 
saints and holy men of Islam either in life, or after their decease, 
# are not•unfrequently brought forward by Muhammadans, with a 
view to showing that a faith thus continually honoured by God 
must be true, and is superior to one that cannot now, at all events, 
claim these manifest tokens of divine favour. A Persian gentle¬ 
man on one occasion told the writer a long story of the miraculous 
way in which the sons of ‘All were directed to the particular spot 
in which their father was to be buried, and how in a later age the 
place of his interment was in a similarly marvellous manner revealed 
to Harunu’r-Rashid, who was so much impressed that he erected an 
■edifice over the grave. Could it be questioned that a history so 
minute and circumstantial carried on the face of it the stamp of 
truth, and justified its acceptance? The narrator’s purpose, in 
short, was to show that Muslims were not merely led astray by 
ignorant, unreasoning prejudice, but had good ground for holding 
their cherished beliefs. 

To all such narratives tho general and conclusive answer that 
may be given is, that these are stories and legends. We have a 
more serious purpose in view than listening to these things. We 
require well-considered arguments, not gossiping tales. 

It may, however, be not out of place to give one or two 
instances, where special miracles were brought forward, with the 
answers suggested by a native gentleman. 

(a) One afternoon two young Persians were boasting of the 
miracles wrought by their saints and Imams, and asserting their 
unquestioning belief in them, and challenged the writer to get up 
a test case, e.t/. to take a blind man to the European doctor, to be 
examined by him and certified as blind, and after these prelimi¬ 
naries have him taken to a shrine for the saint to cure him. They 
further asserted that a miracle of this description had recently 
taken place at the Mosque of Shah Chiragh in Shiraz. And 
one of the young gentlemen related a personal experience of 
a persistent pain in the side which had been cured in a won¬ 
derful manner by a visit to the famous ShPah shrine at Karbala. 
Two days after his arrival there he saw a vision of a saint, 

* From Wasllatu*itrnajaU 

2 1 # 
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who came and stroked his side, and said to him, ‘ Your pain is 
gone/ 

All this, perhaps, sounds very trivial, and one might be tempted 
to dismiss it as scarcely deserving a serious answer. It is easy 
enough to make some sort of rejoinder. But surely the point to 
aim at is to deal with the question in such a manner as to render 
apparent the weakness of the case so lightly formulated on the 
other side. Effective, decisive treatment is needed jush in pro¬ 
portion to the reckless confidence with which unproven facts are 
asserted or unwarrantable deductions made. With this in mind, 
the following answer may be given :— 

(i.) Many such cases have been investigated, and proved to 
have been got up by the guardians of the shrines, in order to 
increase their popularity and augment the profits. WJien the 
tfclat of a fresh miracle is thought desirable some man is induced 
to stay in the shrine for a few days, pretending to be blind or 
paralyzed, and at the end of the time he gives out that lie has been 
cured and takes his departure.* 

(ii.) Many persons have feigned themselves ill, and pretended 
to receive cure at a shrine, in order that the matter may be noised 
abroad, and they may be brought before the Governor and receive 
a present from him. 

(iii.) There are some cases of infirmity or sickness which* are 
easy to heal. How is it that we never hear of cures wrought by 
the same agency in such cases as diseases commonly regarded as 
incurable, the loss of limbs, destruction of sight, deadly wounds, 
etc. ? The power of the saint would be much more conspicuous 
if exercised in emergencies like these! 

Objection .—These require certain means and appliances ( asbab ),. 
as, for joining a severed finger to the hand. 

Answer ,—But in other cases, as that of a man deaf and dumb 
from birth, the moans are all at hand. The eye is there; the 
vocal organs exist; the power to use them only is wanting. 
Similarly in the case of a knife thrust into the eye, or a sword into 
the body. 

(iv.) Many diseases come to a crisis (tnihrnn) ; and it has often 
happened that this has occurred while the sufferer was at a shrine. 

(v.) If the saint desires to heal a man, why does he keep him 
waiting three, five, or ten days before curing him, instead of doing 
so at once ? 

(b) Another extraordinary miracle related to the writer in the 
most positive manner was the miraculous death of a Turkisli 

* Thus ona certain occasion a miraculous cure of blindness was reported 
as having taken place in a mosque at Tabriz. * The news of the event,’ says 
the Rev. S. G. Wilson, * was heralded through the city, and for tbxee nights 
the roofs were aglow with bonfires, and for three days there was rejoicing, 
because God had visited His people. It turned out that the man had merely 
fixed his eyes blind, and had them conveniently relieved within the precincts 
of the mosque * (Persian fyfe and Customs, p. 148). 
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Effendi, who it was said sacrilegiously attempted to enter the tomb 
of ‘Al! * 

Answer .—(i.) I have more accurate information about this alleged 
incident than you possess. It occurred in the time of the HisiLm- 
u's-salfcanah. When informed of it, he begged the people to wait, 
until the certainty of the matter was fully ascertained; but they 
woulcf not, and forthwith illuminated the bazaars. As one party 
after another arrived from the shrine, they were eagerly interro¬ 
gated as to the reported miracle, but denied all knowledge of any 
such occurrence. Finally came HajI ‘Al! Riza, the commissioner 
( amiri ) of HajI Mlrza Muhammad Hasan, Hujjatul-Islam, and he 
too could give no confirmation of the alleged occurrence. Where¬ 
upon the HRsamu's-saltanah struck his hands together, and said 
he had been made a laughing-stock throughout the world. 

(ii.) People constantly die in all sorts of places. And out of 
some sudden death this story was doubtless made up. 

Note. —In the Rev. S. G. Wilson’s Persian Life and Customs , 
two instances of fraudulent miracles are given, one of which failed 
at the critical moment, and the other was persistently credited in 
spite of the denials of the miracle-monger. 

Many of the Sheikhs and pirs among the Kurds, ‘Alf-Allahfs, and 
others, pretend to cure diseases, barrenness, etc., by touch and prayer. A 
reputation for holiness and power to work miracles is a great source of 
gain, as well as fame, to them. A sheikh thus wished to increase his 
reputation and influence. He gave out that on a certain day lie would 
kill and raise to life one of his pupils. A great crowd assembled. Accord¬ 
ing to previous arrangement, a drug which would put him into a heavy 
sleep had been given to the pupil. He was commanded to enter the room 
and die. The word was given to the people. They entered, found him 
lifeless, and prepared him for burial. The grave was dug, the body 
deposited, a little earth placed upon it, and the people were told to come 
in the morning. At sunrise a crowd assembled, the earth was removed, 
and the body called upon to rise. No answer came. He had not correctly 
calculated the time when the effects of the drug would pass off. The 
pupil had awakened in the night, and, after trying tto escape, had died. 
The sheikh was arrested for fraud.t 

A shrine in Karadagh, which was visited much for the healing of the 
sick, originated in the following manner: One morning a man told his 
neighbours that during the night a heavenly light—a manifestation of 
an imam—had appeared on a certain hill. The report spread, and people 
began flocking to the shrine. It was a time of an overstocked melon 
market, and the bazaar was distant. The story brought a throng of 
purchasers near, and the man sold his melons at a good profit. Then he 
told the people of his deceit, but they declared his confession a lie and held 
to the fable as truth 4 

* 1 Cp. S. G. Wilson’s Persian Life and Customs , p. fil9, where it is 
related that in 1883 a Turkish Pasha sent soldiers to forcibly take a beautiful 
carpet from the shrine of Husain at Karbala. On attempting to enter, they 
* fell dotai on the threshold, and, spitting blood, died on the spot ’ ( This 
looks very like another version of the same story. 

f Pp. 219, 220. 
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3. Philosophical Arguments, and how to Deal with them. 

§ 1. Philosophy and its relation to Suflism. —Philosophy 
(‘ilm-i-liikmat) is supposed to help the man instructed in it to the 
understanding of the mysteries and dark sayings of the inspired 
word of God ; and is, of course, inferior to the words of the prophets 
themselves. The philosophers, like the Sufis, theoretically honour 
the word of God, but explain away what does not suit theirqmrpose 
by means of figurative and allegorical interpretations ( ta'wil ). It 
is well for the missionary to have such an acquaintance with the 
point of view of philosophical Muslims as to be able readily to 
recognize them, and be prepared to deal with them frqm their own 
standpoint. 

The true philosophers are those who adhere to the philosophic 
teaching of the Greeks. But there are those who are not content 
with this mode of inquiry and have gone far beyond it. These are 
the Sufis, whose religious leaders ( muraliid ) invent various formulas 
to be repeated by their followers ( zikr ). Besides these mysterious 
formulas the novices are instructed in the performance of ascetic 
practices in order that by these two means their hearts may be 
enlightened by visions of the unseen world, of prophets, etc. 
They believe in the existence of numerous worlds, the world of 
humanity (‘ alam-i-nasut ), the invisible world (‘ dlam-i-malokut ) 
which is the abode of the angels, the highest heaven (‘ alam-i - 
jabarut ), the world of divinity (‘ alam-i-lahut ), and the world of 
essence (* alam-i-zat ). There are according to them many degrees 
of the knowledge of God and approach to Him; the final stage 
being that of reality (huqiqat), in which individuality is lost ( fani), 
and the soul becomes absorbed (irasil, mutt aliid, mustaghrag) in the 
deity. The main difference between the philosophers and the 
Sufis in their search for truth is this, that the former confine them¬ 
selves to reason and argument and have nothing to do with the 
ascetic practices of the mystics. The beliefs and tenets of both 
are the same. The philosophers, for example, prove the existence 
of the above-mentioned worlds by reasoning ( htidlal) : the Sufis 
say that they actually behold them ( mmhahidah ), and speak 
disrespectfully of mere reasoning as compared with sight. Thus 
the author of the Mamawl , himself a Sufi, says, 1 The foot of the 
reasoners (/.<?. the philosophers) will be wooden; the wooden foot 
will be exceedingly feeble.* * The following story is told of the 
Sufi, Abu Sa'ld-i-Abu’l-khair and the philosopher Abu ‘All Slna, , 
Shaikhu’r-rais. The Sufi remarked, 1 1 am traversing the worlds,* 
and he began to describe them. The philosopher rejoined, ‘ I too 
was traversing them.’ To which the Sufi replied, * Quite right; 
you were doing so. But I was going along quickly, whjle you 
were hobbling along behind me with a stick.* The Sufis practically 

* Pa-ye istidlalian chubin buwad: 

Pa-ye chubin sakht bi-tamkfn buwad. 
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consider themselves as the religious guides of the age and the 
successors of the prophets. All the philosophers of the present 
day follow the teaching of Mulla Sadra, whose system, an eclectic 
one, called the 4 exalted philosophy * (hiJcmat-i-m uta'aliyah), and 
expounded in a work named Asfar , aims at reconciling Greek 
philosophy, Suflism, the Qur’an and the Traditions.* 

§ 2. jA feVinstances may be given of the way in which 
the missionary is sometimes confronted with Muslim 
philosophical ideas. 

(«) It is sometimes argued, for instance, that since God is a 
creator, the world is eternal; the possession of an attribute being 
inconceivable apart from its exercise. Since creative power has 
# always existed in the deity, there must always have been the 
outward results of its working. 

Answer. - -All things are either necessarily existent, i.e. solf- 
existent, as God; or their existence is possible ; or it is impossible 
( trfi/ibul-wujud; mumJcinu'l-wujud; mumtani 1 a f l-wujud). It is 
obvious to which of these three classes the world belongs. 

( b ) Similarly with the eternity of man, which is also sometimes 
asserted in direct opposition to Gen. i. 

As to the cavilling objection with reference to the wives of the 
sons of Adam, both Muhammadan and Jewish tradition make 
mention of sisters of Cain and Abel. 4 Eve had borne him [Adam] 
two sons, whom he named Qabll and Habll [Cain and Abel], and 
several daughters, whom he gave in marriage to their brothers.’t 
4 R. Huna teaches, They contended for a twin sister of Abel’s; the 
latter claimed her because she was born with him; but Cain 
pleaded his right of primogeniture.’— Midrash , p. 11.$ 

(c) To the denial of the literal truth of the miracles in the 
Bible, the answer may be made : 

(i.) How is it that you attribute thousands of miracles to 
religious guides, leaders ( pir , murshid ) and saints, and deny those 
of the prophets, Moses, Jesus, etc. ? 

(ii.) A good argument may be drawn from the miracle recorded 
in St. Matt. ix. 1-8 = St. Mark ii. 1-12 = St. Luke v. 17-26. The 
outward and visible miracle was performed to justify Jesus* 
claim to possess the power of forgiving sins. The outward sign is 
the guarantee of the inward and spiritual deliverance. If the 
healing of the paralytic did not describe an actual fact, but was 
only a figurative way of describing the growth or perfecting of the 
•man’s faith, there would have been no need for Jesus to say, * Thy 
sins are forgiven.* (Cp. Acts ii. 22, 4 a man approved of God unto 
you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of you.’) 

In addition to the answers appropriate to particular arguments, 

* I am indebted to a learned Persian gentleman for the above brief 
account of the relationship of philosophy to Suflism. 

t Weil, Legends , p. 23. 

X lb ., p. 23, note. • 
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the weakness of the philosophers’ standpoint should also be made 
clear on the following grounds. 

§ 3. Reasons for rejecting the arguments of the philoso¬ 
phers.—1. Metaphoriml interpretation (tawil ).—Every thing literally 
true in the Bible which the philosopher does not wish to Accept, 
he explains away by the unrestrained and unregulated use of 
figurative and allegorical interpretation. In its ^application no 
definite, scientific lines are followed. A new school might arise 
to-morrow which by adopting other principles at the will of the 
founder would arrive at different conclusions. TJie Christian 
cannot allow this method of using the Word of God to pass 
unchallenged, and may support his case by th*e following 
arguments:— 

(i.) Is the Bible the Word of God, or not? If not, there is an 
end to the discussion. If you deny its divine origin, bring forward 
a better book. But if it is, and if the writers were prophets and 
inspired by God, we must not explain their words away but accept 
them as God’s words and obey them without question. It is 
incredible that the writers should not have said what they wished 
to say and were commissioned to deliver, in clear and distinct 
language, but instead of that have said one thing and meant 
another. If this were the case, there would be injustice, deceit, 
and oppression on the part of God. 

Objection .—There are metaphors and figurative language in 
God’s Word. 

Answer. —Certainly there are, and it is good too in appropriate 
places in accordance with the saying of the learned, ‘ Metaphor is 
the most effectual explanation ’ ( Al-kinai/atu ablaghu mina't-tasnlj). 
Actual facts are described in perspicuous language, and things of 
an abstruse or recondite character in metaphorical terms. But it 
is quite wrong to give a metaphorical interpretation of definite and 
direct statements of fact. This would be to meddle with God’s 
Word. Illustration. —On a rainy day a man might describe the 
weather in three different ways. He might say, Bdrdn amad 
(lit. = rain came), or navdan amad (lit. = the spout came), or 
dsmdn ma-rd far kardah ast (lit. = the sky has wetted me). The 
first is a simple direct statement of the fact: the two latter are 
indirect ways of saying the same thing. It would be an error to 
give a figurative interpretation of the former. Metaphors are 
helpful, or rather necessary, to bring out the contrast between 
them and statements of fact. If God has wished to make such • 
an extensive use of figurative language as you would attribute to 
Him in His ,Word, why did He not also express these obvious 
matters of fact in figurative language ? If you interpret the latter 
in a figurative sense, you destroy the distinction between the two. 

(ii.) Tawil has no limit, and no reliance can therefore be 
placed upon it, because every one is at liberty to explain any 
passage of Scripture according to his own ideas and preconceived 
bias., 
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(iii.) In explaining passages where the meaning is admittedly 
metaphorical or figurative, regard should be paid to the opinion 
which Christian commentators have always entertained about 
them. They are more likely to know the true meaning than 
adherents of other religions. Illustration,- Do you know better 
than i myself what is in my hand ? 

If necessary, the Christian point of view may thus be briefly 
explained. Tlie best key to the understanding of the Scriptures 
is the Scriptures themselves—the comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture. ‘The Fathers acknowledge the Scripture to be suffi¬ 
ciently plains if expounded by comparing Scripture with Scripture. 
Iren®us teljs us to solve the more difficult parts of Scripture by 
having recourse to those which are easy.’ * In mystical interpre¬ 
tations, as e.g. of passages which mention life, death, bread, water, 
eating, drinking, etc., things which have both a physical and a 
spiritual significance; or of others which speak of analogies in the 
believer’s spiritual experience to facts in the history of Christ, as 
His Death, Burial, and Resurrection, two safeguards must be 
observed, viz. (1) not to give a metaphorical meaning to that 
which is obviously to be understood in a literal sense (vuf . supra), 
and (2) only to give a metaphorical interpretation where it can 
be justified by other passages of Scripture. 

2. Contradictions. —The commands, statutes and laws of the 
prophets must be so clear and evident that all may understand 
them. If there are some few parts requiring thought and con¬ 
sideration for their proper comprehension, no objection can be 
raised on this score.f Most men do not understand everything 
that is clear and evident, although it is so ; how, then, should they 
understand the words of the prophets if they were full of mystery ? 
There must not be an excess of mystery in their utterances : other¬ 
wise they would fail of their purpose. 

We must not let go the words of the prophets because they 
contain some difficult passages, and trust the words of the philo¬ 
sophers ; for we see that in the conclusions of different philosophers 
there is often the most complete contradiction (pchtildf-i-kulli), 
even though on both sides they are supported by proofs. With 
self-evident truths we are not now concerned, as that the sun is 
bright or honey is sweet. All are of course agreed upon these. 
But the divergent conclusions of the philosophers appear in many 
other matters which are of the greatest importance. Thus, for 
example, with the same data before them some say that existence 
( 1 wujud ) is real (asll), others that qualities (mahlyat) are: some 
maintain that the, heavens and the earth are created, others that 

• 

* Browne, Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles , p. 140. 
t ‘<Phere is no question,’ says Jer. Taylor, * but there are many plaoes in 
the divine Scriptures mysterious, intricate, and secret; but these are for the 
learned, not for the ignorant; for the curious and inquisitive, not for the 
busied and employed and simple.* Dissuasive from Popery , part II., bk. I., 
par. 2. Quoted in Browne’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles , p. 140. 
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they are eternal: space is supposed by some to be limited, by 
others to have no limit: quite contrary opinions are entertained 
as to the nature of eyesight, some saying that a ray comes forth 
from the eye (khuruj-i-s/m'a) strikes the image and carries back 
the impression of it to the organ of sight, others that a picture of 
the object is imprinted on the eye ( intibd f‘): some, again, admit the 
eternity of the soul (tajarnid-i-nafx) while others ^deny it. The 
resurrection ( nii'ad ) is regarded by some as a spiritual v>ne, by 
others as the rising again of these actual bodies. These views are 
diametrically opposed to one another. Both sides support their 
conclusions by arguments, and yet it is obvious that* both cannot 
be true. 

We maintain that the words of the prophets must 6e clear and 
without mystery, except in the limited degree mentioned ^above, 
and not subject to the possibility of being forced to substantiate 
opposite and contradictory conclusions, in the hands of philo¬ 
sophers. 1 When both sides disagree,’ say the learned, ‘ both are 
discredited * (izd ta'arazd , tasaqata). No reliance can be placed on 
either, although one of the two must be right. Illustration. —One 
man says there is a cat outside, another affirms that there is not. 
While the one must be right and the other wrong, our minds are 
in suspense between them, and we are unable to give credence to 
either. 

3. Futility of unaided reason (‘ aql ).—We cannot arrive at the 
knowledge of the things of God by the aid of reason alone, because 
the instrument itself is but an imperfect and defective one (juz'i, 
ndqis), Cp. Job xi. 7, ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God? ’ 

Imperfect reason is liko a flash and a gleam : 

How can one penetrato the darkness by the aid of a gleam? 

Masnaivi.* 

The fitful glimmer of the light of reason can aid you but little in 
your search after the knowledge of God. 

The curse of imperfect reason is imagination and ideas: 

Because the true home of reason is shrouded in darkness. 

Ib. t 

The evil influence of ideas was thus illustrated by a Persian. We 
sit and talk with a person gladly. But when he is dead, we shrink 
from the very sight and presence of the corpse, though we well 
know that this poor remnant of humanity can do us no harm. 
Whatever injury the man may possibly have been able to inflict 
upon us in life, he can do so no longer, and yet we are more afraid 
of him now than we were then.—We must learn the knowledge of 
God from the Book of God. If you wanted to learn English you 

* *Aql-i-juzwl hamchu barq ast-o darakhsh: 

Az darakhsh*! kai tawan shud sti-ye ctakbsh ? 
t ‘Aql-i-iuzwl afaf-ash wahm ast-o zann: 

Zankih dar zulmat shud u-ra watan. 
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would use English reading-books; to acquire a knowledge of 
geography and arithmetic you would study books which treat of 
those subjects. Illustration .—A person would not go into a dark 
room with a candle to read his book if the sun were shining 
brightly outside. Cp. 

The nature that has no share of life, 

How can it become the bestower of life ? 

(? Jdmt,)* 

How can human reason be a guide to the divine ? Illustration .— 
He who knows not the number of yards in his own turban, or the 
number of the hairs of his head, how can he presume to know 
about God«? 

Objection. —God has given me reason, and therefore He surely 
intends me to find Him out thereby. 

AmV'cr. —Our reason cannot do this. It is but imperfect (juz-i), 
and therefore cannot comprehend the universal ( jcullt). It rightly 
tells us there is a.God, but this is all it can do. The Greek philo¬ 
sophers, though the wisest of men, could get no further than this. 
(Cp. 1 Cor. i. 21, ‘ In the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God.’) 

Illustrations. — (a) My reason tells me this is a house. It has 
windows and doors. It was constructed by an architect and 
builders. But reason does not inform us who the architect w T as, 
or when the house was built—ten, or ten and a half, or thirty 
years ago. 

(b) We are like mosquitoes in a garden, which are born and 
die there, but knowr not to whom the garden belongs or who planted 
it, or how long it has been a garden, or will continue to be one. 

How does the mosquito know how long this has been a garden ? 

It was born in the springtime and it dies in the winter, f 

(c) Our position may be compared with that of countrymen or 
villagers who come into a garden. They know that it is a garden, 
and that it must have been planted at some time by somebody, 
and be owned by a master, and that it will bring forth certain 
fruits and flowers. But they do not know who first laid out the 
garden, or who the present owner is, or how long the garden has 
been in existence. The prophets may be compared to dwellers in 
the city near the garden, who come into the garden from the 
presence of its master, and tell the simple countryfolk all about it, 
to whom it belongs, how old it is and when the buildings were 
erected, and which fruits are good and which bad. But Christ is 
the Son of the Lord of the garden; He knows evqpy detail about 
the garden; He shows us everything; He opens for us the doors 

* Zat-i-na-yaffcah az hast! bakhsli, 

Kai tawanad shawad hasti-bakhsk ? 
f Pashshah kai danad kih in bagh az Eai ast ? 

Dar baharan zad-o marg-ash dar dai ast. 

Ufasnawi, p. 155, line 25 (Pers. ed.). 
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of the building, and allows us to enter and invites us to remain. 
(The town-dwellers in Persia are very fond, during the spring 
and summer months, of paying visits to the gardens and orchards 
in the vicinity. This last illustration is a variation and elabora¬ 
tion by a Persian gentleman of the previous one.) « 

(!(including remarks. —The following are suggestive questions, 
which may be used to show up the weakness of the .philosophers’ 
position, or serve as an introduction to the bringing forward of 
Christian truth: What is the object ( mauzu *) of philosophy? 
Who formulated its rules and principles ? What topic should be 
discussed? What is the advantage of this sciencfe? Lastly, 
whether we feel competent to propound and follow up such 
questions or not, we will not let our philosopher go without 
pointing him as clearly as possible with the Holy Spirit’s assistance 
to Christ ‘ the wisdom of God ’ (1 Cor. i. 24), and the repository of 
* all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ’ (Col. ii. 3); to ‘ a 
wisdom not of this world ’ even ‘ God’s wisdopi in a mystery ’ 
which hath now been made known to His servants by the Spirit 
(1 Cor. ii. 6-13); and to an answering wisdom on the human side, 
namely, that of the man who through study of ‘ the sacred 
writings ’ becomes 4 wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus’ (2 Tim. iii. 15). 

4. The Alleged Spread of Islam and Babism in England 
and America. 

(a) When this is brought forward, as is sometimes done, it will 
not be of much use to deny that this is the case oxcept to an 
infinitesimal degree, or assert that we have never met English 
Muhammadans or Babis, or emphasize the unlikelihood of a 
Christian becoming a Muslim. It is better to argue as follows :■— 
(i.) There are in every religion those who hold what they be¬ 
lieve to be true as the result of conviction following investigation 
(fahjiq); and others who with a weaker grasp merely adhere to 
that which they have received by tradition (taqlld) from parents 
and teachers. The latter will always be liable to be disturbed in 
mind and alter their opinions. They have neglected the duty, 
which Muhammadans admit is incumbent upon all after arrival at 
years of discretion, of personal scrutiny of the grounds of their 
belief, and have in consequence never arrived at a strong position 
of assurance and conviction (1 Pet. iii. 15 ; cp. Rom. xiv. 5). 

(ii.) As to Babism, the learned Professor of a famous American 
University, when questioned by the writer as to the existence and 
number of Babis in his country, said that unfortunately there were 
those who were always ready to take up any novelty. 

(h) All such statements by Muhammadans as those just fioticed 
labour under the suspicion of designing exaggeration and deliberate 
misrepresentation. A false story, however far removed from truth, 
if diligently circulated and appealing to deeply rooted prejudices. 
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will sufficiently accomplish the purpose for which it was set going, 
although it may afterwards be completely disproved and discredited. 
The truth will never succeed in so overtaking the falsehood, if once 
well started, as to banish it entirely from the field. The result 
intended by those, who aim thus to manipulate and modify public 
opinion on their own lines, will have been attained. Certain im¬ 
pressions wi Hi have been stamped on the minds of the masses, and 
no sirosequent contradiction will do much, to efface them. The 
fabricated story industriously disseminated by willing dupes has 
reached thq ears of a larger circle than its later refutation is ever 
likely to do. The pleasing and flattering original was passed from 
mouth to • mouth with far more readiness than its unwelcome 
revision and correction, received only with doubt and hesitation, 
will 4>e. The people are more than ready to believe anything 
redounding to the credit of their saints or their religion, and un¬ 
hesitatingly accept the most wonderful inventions. Here all the 
force of prejudice and inclination is on one side. No searching 
investigation will bo made by the hearers, nor indeed is it within 
their power. They will, therefore, be obliged in case of doubt to 
content themselves with the pious reflection that God knows where 
the truth lies. 

A curious illustration of the above remarks occurred at the 
time of the cholera outbreak at Shiraz in the summer of 1904. It 
was commonly reported in the city that cholera had attacked 
London, and that the inhabitants of the latter place, on hearing 
how quickly the scourge had abated in Shiraz, telegraphed there 
to inquire by what means this happy result had been brought 
about. The reply came, ‘ It is because we have an Imam 
(Husain), and celebrate public lamentations for the misfortunes 
of the House of ‘All, and recite eulogies in their honour/ The 
people of London, therefore, on the receipt of this message re¬ 
quested the Persians living in their midst to perform the same 
ceremonies for them. This they obligingly did from day to day in 
different quarters of the city, until within the space of four or five 
days the epidemic was stayed. Out of gratitude for this deliverance, 
40,000, or as others say, 500,000 Londoners became Muhammadans! 
The story was not only circulated but believed, and preparations 
were begun for the illumination of the city in honour of the great 
event. The writer’s informant actually saw poles for lamps erected 
for this purpose in one of the mosques. On a Sayid's relating in 
all good faith the gratifying news of what had occurred in London 
to the mlrza of one of the European merchants, he could not repress 
a smile. The other was quite disposed to take offence, and asked 
the reason of this unseasonable amusement. The mlrza replied 
that he was only smiling with delight at the thought of so many 
Europeans embracing Islam! The circulation of the fable could 
not be without effect on unreflecting minds. Besides being calcu¬ 
lated to afford some measure of consolation to those labouring 
under the pressure of a recent calamity, its direct tendency, was to 
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minister to the vanity of the Persian, and magnify his religion 
together with the observances connected with it. Bearing all this 
in mind, there can be little doubt as to the origin of the ingenious 
fiction. 

When asked how it came to pass that such ridiculous series 
were believed, a friend replied that currency gave credence, 
and assurance resulted from frequent repetition as the ne^s was 
passed on from one to another, and he illustrated his statement by 
an anecdote of Ash'as the miser (Ash‘as-i-tamma‘), a well-known 
character in ancient Arabia, whom the street boys uspd often to 
pester and annoy. On one occasion in order to get rid of them, 
he falsely told them that walnuts were being distributed free at a 
certain place. So off they went and left him. On turning the 
matter over in his mind, the miser thought it a pity to # miss 
the possible chance of walnuts gratis, and determined to go to 
the place himself, in case the imaginary dole should really turn 
out to be a fact after all! 

5. A Favourite Shi ‘ah Argument. 

The ShTahs are fond of finding a reference to their twelve 
Imams in the sons of Ishmael, the ‘ twelve princes ’ whom God 
promised Abraham that Ishmael should beget (Gen. xvii. 20). 
This cannot be so for the following reasons:— 

(i.) Gen. xxv. 12-16 distinctly states that they are sons of 
Ishmael himself and heads of tribes: ‘ These are the sons of 
Ishmael, and these are their names, by their villages, and by their 
encampments; twelve princes according to their nations/ Their 
names can still be distinguished among the tribes famous in 
Muhammadan history, and some of the names exist to this day/’ 

(ii.) If the ‘ twelve princes * foretold in Gen. xvii. 20 are not 
those mentioned in chapter xxv. 12-16, but the twelve Imams of 
the Shfahs, we should have a secret and an enigma (# in\ ramz) 
in the Word of God, which is incredible. The names of the ‘ twelve 
princes' are distinctly given in the Pentateuch : yet you say these 
princes are ‘All, Hasan, Husain, and the rest of the twelve Imams. 
You must therefore explain this, and show how it is so, and why 
the names have been changed. Illustration. —Such a thing is 
unknown in human history. In any statement, as for example, 
‘ The Arab armies came to Shiraz/ the names would be carefully 
preserved, though the sentence were translated into a hundred 
different languages. If the names were changed, all semblance of 
truth and historical accuracy would vanish at once. 

* Hughes, Diet . of Islam , s.v . ‘ Ishmael/ 
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Specimens or Bazaar Bargaining, designed to throw a Side-light 
• on Oriental Character. 

Explanatory Note. —The following* pieces were composed at my 
request by two Persian friends to throw some light on one aspect of the 
inscrutable Oriental mind. They have been translated rather freely, to 
preserve the force and spirit of the dialogue, which would have been 
frequently impaired by a more literal rendering. 

The following is a table of the money used:— 

20 shahls = 1 kran; 
l kran, 5 shahls = 1 rlyal; 

10 krans = 1 toman. 

(The present value of the kran (March, 1904) is nearly 4 \d. The rate 
is constantly changing.) 

Dialogues between Shopkeepers and Customers. 


I. 

Between two strangers (which accounts for the somewhat brusque tone 
of the piece). 

Customer. Have you such and such a thing to sell ? 

Shopkeeper. Yes! 1 have. 

C. Bring it here. What’s the price of it ? 

S. 5 krans! 

C. 2 krans!! 

S. I myself bought it for 4 krans : how can I give it for 2 krans ? 
This is the truth, by God ! 

C. Please yourself, whether you sell it, or not. 

5. No! I won’t sell it. 

C. I'll put on another 10 shahls, to make it 2 rlyals. 

S. I represented to you that I bought it for 4 krans. If you are 
willing, give me the 4 krans: I don’t want any profit. 

C. (Departs). 

S. (Calls out after him). Come here ! Let’s see! 

C. (Comes). 

S. I’ll reduce the price by another 10 shahls, and bear the loss of 
half a kran, as it is my first sale to-day. (There is an allusion here to 
the superstitious idea, that it is an unlucky omen for the day’s business 
to let the first customer depart without making a purchase.) 

C. • Since you have taken your oath (supra), I’ll offer 5 shahls more, 
to make up 2 rlyals and 5 shahls. 

S. Begone 1 and may God protect you! 

C. (Goes away). 
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8 . (Calling after him). Come here! Don’t spoil my day’s first 
business! 

C . {Returns). What do you say P 
S. Produce your money ! Let me see it! 

C. (Produces his money , and offers 2 riydls and 5 slid his). 

S. No! I won’t accept it. If you wish, put down another 5 sjifihls, 
to make up 3 krans. • 

C. By God! I’ll give no more. 

S . (Taking up the money). God bless you! • 

II. 

Between, two persons who have some acquaintance with oile another {as 
shown by the rather more familiar tone than that of the previous piece). 

Customer. Have vou a certain article ? 

Shopkeeper. Yes: I have. 

C. How much is it ? 

8. 1 toman. 

C. fi krans. 

S. I won’t take it. I myself bought it for 9 kraux; how can I give 
it for b‘ P 

C. (Departs). 

S. (Calls to him). Come here! I’ll pledge myself with an oaf h by 
His Excellency ‘Abbas (paternal uncle of Muhammad). 

C. How much profit do you want ? 

S. I’ll be content with 1 kran, 

C. That’s too much. 

8. No! it’s not too much. 

C. I’ll give it. 

S. Well! I bought it for 8 krans: give me 1 kran profit, which 
will make up 9 krans. 

C. (After long consideration offers 8 krans). 

S. Hallo! Where’s my profit P 

C. God bless you ! Be content with that, and think you’ve made 
me a present. (Lit. suppose I've given you nothing at all.) (Departs). 

S. Begone! and good luck to you and your purchase ! 

III. 

Between a shopkeeper and a Lnr (name of one of the mountain tribes 
of Persia), or a villager. 

Customer. Have you such and such a thing ? 

Shopkeeper. Yes! I have. ( Brings it). 

C. I don’t want this. It's a bad one. 

S. (Brings another sort). This is another one. 

C. This, too, is not good. 

S. Better than this cannot be had. Goodness gracious! You’re 
giving a lot of trouble this morning. 

C. I want a good article. 

S. (Brings, another kind). If you search the whole bazaar, you won't 
find another nke this. 

C . What’s the price of it ? • 

S. 2 tomans! 

C. 12 krans!! 

8. May the father’s tomb of every jackass be- 
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C. (Departs). Well! Wliat's the use of getting* abusive ? 

8. Come here ! Let us see. I’ll take off two kr&ns. 

C. I keep to what I first said. 

S. Upon your father's soul-. Begone ! (Customer departs). 


IV. 

Between two friends. 

(After interchange of friendly greetings.) 

Shopkeeper. In the name of God, come in, be seated. Will you 
smoke a qalfan (hubble-bubble or water-pipe) ? 

Customer. I won’t put you to any inconvenience. I have some 
business and must be going. 

S. Have you any commands ? 

(?. } want a Bushire ‘aba (a sort of cloak). 

8. (Tells his servant to bring one. The servant brings it). 

C. (Takes it and looks at it). This is not a bad ‘aba; but I want 
one of superior quality. 

8. (Tells his servant to bring such a one. The servant brings it). 

G. (Taking and examining it). This is a very good one. Kindly 
tell me the price of it. 

8. That is of no consequence. Whatever you please, be good enough 
to give me. My shop is yours. 

C. You are very obliging. I know your Honour's kindness. But 
please tell me how much I am indebted to you. 

8. By my child’s life, this ‘aba cost 14 tomans by the time it arrived 
here. 

C. What's that you say ? Why, last year I bought this same quality 
of ‘aba from your own self for 11 tomans. 

8. What you are pleased to say is true. But this year ‘abas have gone 
up a great deal in price. 

C. Yes! it is so ; but not to such a degree. 

S. Would you like me to show you the invoice, so that your Honour 
may know the truth of my representations ? 

C. It is not necessary. I know that your Honour would not utter 
a falsehood. 

S. (Producing the invoice). See here ; your humble servant is not 
playing any trickery. 

C. ( Looking at it). Y^s ! But there should be some difference in 
your dealings with me and other people. 

S. By thine own head! Indeed I would not sell this ‘aba to any one 
else for 16 tomans. 

C. ( Counts out and offers 14 tomans). That being so, I won’t inflict 
any great loss on you. 

S. Impossible! By thy dear life! I must have just a small profit. 

C. ( Gives 5 krdns more). By God! I won’t give any more. 

S. As you please. If you had not been so kind as to give this, it 
would have been no matter. , 

C. The Lord bless your Honour! 

0. Whenever you require anything, send here, that I may render 
my services. 

C. Many thanks! Certainly: should there be any occasion, I will 
trouble you. (Wishes good-bye, takes up the ‘aba and departs). 
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Remarks. 

In the above dialogues it will have been noticed, that it is the common 
rule for the dealer to begin by asking more than he is really willing to 
take; and for the purchaser in like manner to offer less than he is 
actually prepared to give ; and that a bargain is finally struck somewhere 
between these extreme limits, after each party has gone through the form 
of conceding a certain amount to the other. It appears teo, that it is a 
common trick for the seller to state the price which he professes ti have 
himself paid for the article; and after confirming his statement with 
oaths, he ultimately sells for less than what he declares he gave. We may 
also observe the unreality of the ta'aruf or complimentary speeches (see 
particularly the last piece) ; the grossness and vileness of Oriental abuse, 
although in the third dialogue the most objectionable terfns are not 
actually uttered, only plainly hinted at, in the original; the frequent 
breaking of the Third Commandment through the light and irreverent 
use of the divine Name; the levity of swearing by sacred objects (St. 
Matt. v. lid, ‘ Neither shalt thou swear by thy head ’) ; and lastly, we re¬ 
call what the highest authority has told us about the sinister origin of all 
asseveration that goes beyond the simple assertions of sincerity and truth 
(ver. 37, R.V., * Yea, yea ; nay, nay : . . whatsoever is more than these is 
.of the evil one ’). 
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The Science and Amenities oe Contiioveksy* 

A.—Definition of terms. 

‘ It is to Jbe understood, that if two persons hold a discussion in a 
friendly spirit merely for the sake of arriving at truth and ascertaining 
the fact of the matter, that is called controversy ; but if the aim and 
design not to arrive at truth, but to confute an opponent, that is called 
altercatiofi, wrangling, and contention. 

* Conjecture, reasoning, cause, necessary connexion, conditional con¬ 
nexion, counter-argjunent, authority, and the initial and intermediate 
stages and conclusions, are among the technical terms of the science of 
controversy. 

‘ Conjecture (irtwrah) is a statement conveying an opinion, whether 
by way of assertion or of denial; and is, moreover, called an argument 
( dalil). 

‘ Reasoning is an act of the intelligence, which infers the cause from 
the sight of the effect, as e.g. the presence of lire is known by beholding 
smoke. But the smoke is the effect, and the lire i j the cause, and this 
effect is called an equivalent effect. And if by the sight of the cause 
the effect becomes known, that is to say, by beholding the cause, lire, the 
intelligence arrives at the effect, viz. the presence of smoko, that is called 
an inverse inference. 

‘ Cause is of two kinds, sufficient and insufficient. A sufficient cause 
is something, the existence of which is adequate to produce the thing 
caused. Insufficient causes are of four kinds : (i.) the material cause, as 
e.g. the existence of wood for a couch; (ii.) the formal cause, as the square 
shape of a couch ; (iii.) the efficient cause, as the existence of the carpenter, 
the worker's tools being subservient to the efficient cause; and (iv.) the 
final cause, viz. sitting, which is the object for which the couch is 
made. 

* Necessary connexion is whui one statement implies another; as e.g. 
** man ” involves the idea of “ animal/’ because the idea of “ animal ” is 
implied in that of “ man,” that is to say, “ man is an animal.” The first 
term is called the implication, the second the implied. 

* Conditional connexion is the capacity of a thing to cause something 
else. The first is called the antecedent, and the second the consequent. 
The cause is either positive or negative; positive, as e.g. the existence of 

* day depends on the sunrise, or negative, as the non-existence of day 
depends on the absence of sunrise. 

* Counter-argument is when the first party (interrogator) sets up 
arguments diametrically opposed to the arguments and proofs of his 
adversary. 

* The extract, of which the following is a translation, is taken from the 
Hafla'ii'l-'Ulum wa Majma ‘ u ’ l-Funu,n , compiled by Wajid ‘All Munshi, native 
of ilugli, of the House of Timur, 1261 A.H. 

2k, 
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4 Authority means adducing the sayings of trustworthy persons by 
way of argument, in order to rebut the arguments of the opponent. 

‘ The initial stages denote the theses. 

‘The intermediate stages are the arguments and proofs, which the 
controversialist brings forward in support of his contentions. 

‘ The conclusions are the obvious inferences finally established by the 
course of the argument. The observance of these initial and inter mediate 
stages and conclusions is incumbent on the disputant. In case of neglect 
to observe and guard these three salutary things, the controversy will be 
marred, and by degenerating into contention and wrangling will fail to 
confute the adversary. 

• 

B.—Rules to be followed. 

« 

‘The observation of the amenities of controversy embraces the 
following particulars:— 

‘ (1) The principles, rules, and technical terms of every science* which 
is brought into the arena of controversy, are to bo carefully safeguarded, 
because every science has its separate principles and technical terms. 

‘ (2) Such brevity in speaking is not to be employed, as would leave 
the meaning obscure and vague; nor yet a wearisome prolixity. 

‘ (3) Obsolete and unusual expressions should not be introduced into 
writing or speech. 

‘ (4) Controversy should not be held in assemblies with an unworthy 
antagonist because victory would be easy, while defeat would be most 
humiliating. 

‘ (5) Avoid joining issue with an awe-inspiring and imposing person, 
because his presence would overawe you, and his dignity would weaken 
your capacity for controversy. 

* (b) The opponent should not be lightly esteemed and despised, lest, 
through careless over-confidence and negligence, some action should be 
committed, or some word pass the lips, or some expression escape the pen, 
which will strengthen the opponent’s cause and give him the victory. 

* (7) Be mild in controversy; and eschew rage, anger, and laughter, 
because these practices characterize those who perceive themselves to be 
overmatched, and try to conceal their feebleness and ignorance beneath 
such ill-judged behaviour. 

‘(8) Do not hastily begin to reply, till you fully understand your 
opponent’s meaning; and if interrogation be necessary, do not avoid it, 
as the advantage thereof outweighs the evil of plunging into a discussion, 
the bearings of which you have not mastered. 

‘(9) Whenever you criticize your adversary’s argument, first of all 
clear the point in question from everything redundant and superfluous, 
and then bring your objection, that it may go right home to your 
adversary’s contention. 

* (10) Irrelevant and impertinent remarks should never be introduced, 
because the question at issue will be thereby obscured. 

‘(11) When conclusive arguments are produced, they ought to be 
accepted unchallenged and undisputed, and without any shirking of their 
due acknowledgment; because disputatious obstinacy (lit. strengthening 
the neck of argument) after decisive proofs and clear conclusive arguments 
is an indication of ignorance and folly. , 

‘ (12) Whenever you are aware that your opponent is in difficulties, 
do not try to make it too manifest; and carefully avoid scornful and 
humiliating treatment of your foe.—Such are the amenities of controversy. 
“find God is the Lord of Grace” ’ 



UTENDIX 111. 


Instruction ok Muslims jn the Scri ktukes. 

The following- paragraphs make no claim to a complete treatment of 
the subject. Every missionary who has been engaged in the work for 
any length of time will have thought out for himself the best lines on 
which t(f proceed in the light of experience. There are perhaps four 
chief classes of recipients of Christian teaching-, who may be considered 
separately. * 

1 . 

For catechumens under instruction for baptism every missionary 
doubtless already possesses, or can soon provide himself with a scheme to 
follow (and what can be better than the Prayer-book Catechism P) in 
imparting what is necessary to teach as to Christian faith and duty. 


In schools and, classes of all kinds the reading of the Scriptures accord¬ 
ing to a well-chosen plan will probably be the rule, embracing the 
historical portions of the Old Testament, as well as parts of the New. 
The obvious course to adopt with reference to the latter is to begin with 
a course of lessons on the Life of our Lord, or to read one or two of the 
Gospels, say one of the Synoptic Gospels and St. John, after that the 
Acts, and then go on to the Epistles, beginning with some of the easier 
and shorter ones. As to the choice of which Gospel to read, opinions may 
vary. Perhaps St. Mark is least commonly chosen, and with adequate 
reasons, because of the mention of the divinity of Jesus in the opening 
verse of chap, i., and of His Temptation a little later (ver. 12). Both are 
stumbling blocks to Muhammad 'ns, but Hied not be regarded as insuper¬ 
able ones.—The difficulty arising from the first may be avoided by simply 
deferring the consideration of the question; or the sublime signification 
of the words may be briefly touched upon; or the expression may be 
compared with the exalted descriptions of J esus in the Qur’an—‘ the 
Word which cometh from God ’ (Sur. 3 Al ‘ Imran , 39, cp. ver. 45), and 
4 a spirit proceeding from Him ’ (4 Nisd\ 169).—With regard to the 
second, Muhammadans sometimes find it difficult to accept the statement 
that One so high and holy was tempted by Satan. Each of the other 
Gospels has special features to recommend its use in Muhammadan work. 
St. Matthew gives a brief history of the birth of Jesus, which always 
seems to interest Muslims ; and his account of the Sermon on the Mount 
invariably wins their attention and admiration, and is one of the best 

£ tssages of Scripture to read in the early stages of instruction. In St. 

uke we have a fuller amount of the birth and early years of Jesus, a 
shorter version of the Sermon on the Mount, and some of the most 
touching of the Lord’s Parables. The assigning of the title ‘ the Word ’ 
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to Jesus in St. John i. at once recalls the description in the Qur an; the 
new Birth and salvation- through the uplifted Saviour are soon reached 
in ch. iii., and the subsequent discourses are admirable for thoughtful 
minds and the leading ideas intelligible to the most simple. Miss A. 
Montgomery, of the American Presbyterian Mission, Hamadan, writes, 
‘ With the young men who have studied English with me, I have always 
begun with the first chapter of the Gospel of John, and, without iiftend- 
ing it, simply thinking of learning the English words,^they have the 
blessed truths fixed in their minds. The third chapter brings u# to the 
core of all our teaching: the necessity of the new birth, the possibility 
of obtaining eternal fife by all through faith in the crucified Christ 
because of God’s love for the world, and the awful alternative of the 
wrath of God on those who believe not, and love the darkness rather than 
light. Thus, tho’ pupils only remained a short time, they learned of the 
Lamb of God Who taketh away the sin of the world, that He is Creator 
and the Son of God.’ * 

a 

Earnest inquirers. The same plan may be followed with them as in 
the case of catechumens. If the inquirer is not fairly well acquainted 
with the Scriptures, the study of a particular book or books, or of a 
series of selected passages may precede more definite instruction. Much 
will depend on whether the individual is able to read and think for him¬ 
self, or is exclusively dependent on the oral teaching given. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to take account of education, intelligence, know¬ 
ledge of the truth already acquired, ability to read or not. and whether 
opportunities for home study are, or are not available. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is rich in topics specially suitable for 
Muslims. The following remarks are condensed from an article by 4 S,' 
entitled ‘ The Epistle to the Galatians as bearing on Muhammadanism.' f 
Not only, he says, are the doctrines of the Bible to be taught, but where 
possible the Bible lines and modes of argument are to be followed. The 
particular points brought forward are the following :— 

(1) The * other Gospel ' (i. 6)—a return to the Jewish Law, while not 
entirely setting* aside Christ; a change which involved them in the 
necessity of rejecting St. Paul's apostleship. In like manner Muham¬ 
madanism is practically a return to Judaism, wliile at the same time it 
acknowledges Christ as a great Prophet, the truth of His revelation and 
the authority of the Scriptures (as the Qur'an at all events does). 

(2) Ceremonialism , as of moral value and necessary to salvation (iv. 
10, the observation of times and seasons; v. 2, 3, circumcision). These 
things are not wrong in themselves, but only if reliance be placed upon 
them for salvation. The Qur'an does not, as a matter of fact, lay very 
great stress on ceremonial, less even than the Mosaic Law. But we have 
to do with Muhammadanism as it is found to exist to-day, based on 
tradition and later theological writings, as Pfander points out. And 
there is no doubt as to the prominence given to the ceremonial element. 

(3) Bondage and freedom (ch. iv.). The Galatians did not understand 
the nature of the two systems, typified by the son of the handmaid and 
the son of the free woman. The first symbolizes the Law which beareth 
children unto bondage, the second the freedom and the promised blessing 
bestowed by Christ. The Muhammadans consciously or unconsciously 
have placed upon their necks the yoke of Ishmael and bondage. 

* Missionary Review of the World , 0ct.,\904, p. 784. 
t The Missionai'y f Aug., 1852, vol. ii., No. 10, pp. 218 sqq. 
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(4) Justification by works (v. 3, 4). The Qur'an is full of proofs that 
Muhammadans have rejected the doctrine of the atonement. In it the 
very idea of sacrificial atonement is ignored; e.g. 4 Their flesh ’ (i.e. of 
the camels sacrificed) ‘ is not accepted of God, neither their blood, but 
your piety is accepted of Him’ (Sur. 22 Hajj , 39). The judgment of 
each man at the last day is decided by the preponderance of his good and 
evil deeds, 4 calculated by the merest mechanical or arithmetical standard.' 
It will not justify the Muhammadan position to urge in its defence, that 
the former revelation has been abrogated, because the Qur’an itself 
expressly declares that it confirms the former Scriptures. 

(5) Carnaliam (v. 19-21), which is the natural result of a carnal, 
literal religion. What is more degrading than a literal understanding of 
the promised delights of a sensual Paradise ? In the case of the Galatians 
what is the # result of ceremonialism and the assertion of human merit? 
Is it increased spirituality of mind and holy obedience to the will of God ? 
No! tiie reverse. 

Two “lists of selected subjects and passages of Scripture are here 
subjoined. In the first (a) the attempt is made to point out that what 
was foreshadowed in the Old Testament receives its fulfilment under the 
New Covenant of Ihe Christian Dispensation, in order to manifest the 
unity of design and completeness of fulfilment which characterize the 
revelation contained in the Christian' Scriptures, and also to show by 
implication that no further revelation is needed or was contemplated. 
The second list (b) consists of subjects which have suggested themselves 
as specially likely to commend the truth to Muslims. 

(<t) (i.) A perfect creation; a disastrous fall; a full restoration (Gen. 
i. 26-ii. 3, especially i. 31; ch. iii.; Rev. xxi. 1-8 ; xxii. 1-5). 

(ii.) The Flood; saved to serve. A great deliverance (Gen. vii. 
18-20 ; viii. 18, 19) and a still greater one (1 Pet. iii. 21, 22). A material 
sacrifice (Gen. viii. 20) and a spiritual one (Rom. xii. 1; cp. 1 Cor. vi. 
19, 20). 

(iii.) Faithful Abraham: a covenant of universal blessing (Gal. iii.; 
cp. Gen. xxii. 18). 

(iv.) The Passover and the true Paschal Lamb (Ex. xii. 21-32 ; 1 Cor. 
v. 7, 8). 

(v.) A chosen people (Ex. xix. 5, 6; Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2) and a holy 
nation (1 Pet. ii. 9, 10 ; Tit. ii. 14). 

(vi.) Access to God. The Law, the ‘ shadow of the good things to 
come ’ (Heb. x. 1). The 4 new and living way ’ through Christ (ver. 20). 

(vii.) The earthly Tabernacle and the heavenly Temple. 

(а) The legal sacrifices and the perfect sacrifice of Christ 
(Heb. ix. 11—x. 25). 

(б) A perfect High-Priest (Heb. vii. 11-fin.). 

(viii.) The Prophets and the Master's Son (St. Matt. xxi. 33-44; 
Heb. i.). 

(ix.) The word of God which came to the Prophets, and the Incarnate 
Word (St. John i.). 

•*(x.) The penalty of sin (Is. liii. and the narrative of the Cruci¬ 
fixion). 

(xi.) Life for a look (Num. xxi. 4-9; St. John iii. 14,15). 

(xii.) Justification by works (Lev. xviii. 5) and by faith (Rom. iii. 19- 
fin.; Gal. iii. 10-12). 

(xiii.) The outpouring of the Holy Spirit foretold (Joel ii. 28-fin.; 
cp. Matt. iii. 11) and fulfilled (Acts ii. and the subsequent history 01 the 
Church). 

(xiv.) The Prince of Peace (Is. ix. 6; St. John xiv. 27; Acts x. 36 ; 
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Bom. v. 1; op. ‘ the peace of God/ Phil. iv. 7, and ‘ the God of peace/ 
Bom. xv. 33, etc.). 

(6) (i.) The one true God, as revealed in the Scriptures (cp. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, Art. I.), and the right attitude towards Him. 

(ii.) The Lord Jesus Christ, His name and titles, and His Person, 
office and work. • 

(iii.) The keynote of the preaching- of John the Baptist and of ^Jesus 
—Bepent (St. Matt. iii. 1, 2; iv. 17). c 

(iv.) Boads to heaven: superiority of the scriptural one. \ 

(v.) The New Birth (St. John iii. 1-12; cp. Ezek. xi. 19; xviii. 31; 
xxxvi. 26). 

(vi.) Formal and true righteousness (Isa. i. 10-17; lviii# 3; and the 
Sermon on the Mount). 

(vii.) Carnal and spiritual (Rom. viii. 5-11; Gal. v. 16-2*1). 

(viii.) The Father and the children (with Jer. xxxi. I, 9, contrast 
2 Cor. vi. 18; Gal. iv. 4-7 ; Bev. xxi. 7). , 

(ix.) A present Helper and Guide (St. Matt, xxviii. 20; 43t. John 
xiv. 16, 17). 

(x.) Fatherland and Home (St. John xiv. 1-3; Heh. xi. 13-16; 
xiii. 14; iv. 8, 9). • 


4. 

There remain those cases which do not come under any of the previous 
heads, where the opportunities of speaking- the word and g-iving- a messag-e 
are but casual, perhaps solitary. Such chances chiefly occur during 
itinerating- tours, and also, to mention only a few of the varied openings, 
in intercourse with occasional visitors, among out-patients in hospitals, 
and when paying calls upon native gentry. How shall the best use be 
made of the precious opportunities which may seldom or never recur? 
What message shall be given ? What need is here of tact and sympathy 
and loving earnestness to create something- more than a passing interest, 
to foster a sense of need, and to rouse the hearer to a sense of the import¬ 
ance of the issues involved! This is a field calling for the highest and 
most devoted energies of heart and soul; in which, to sum up all in a 
single word, success depends on personal consecration and closeness of 
intimacy with the Master Himself. 

There are two aids of firstrate importance to be mentioned in this 
connexion. 

(a) Nothing in its way is comparable to the insight into the wants 
and yearnings of Muhammadan hearts that may be gained from a study 
of the various aspects of the truth which have been found by others to be 
specially attractive to Muslims, and the reasons why converts from Islam 
have been led to embrace the Christian faith. And as the missionary of 
to-day seeks to minister to those who have been trained up in similar 
surroundings, he may reasonably expect to find the same needs and 
unsatisfied longings; and, if he follows the lines that experience seems 
to indicate, he may set forward with more than usual confidence that the 
good news of God and the message of salvation, divinely framed to meet 
the cravings of the human heart, will ag-ain prove their fitness and their 
power. (Cp. the instances collected in Pt. I., Chap. III., 3, 4, pp. 54-77.) 

( b ) The records of the work of others should prove invaluable as a 
confirmation, corrective, or supplement of our own methods. Every 
later worker among Muhammadans ought to make himself familiar with 
the chronioles of the labours of such as are entitled to honour as wise 
.master-builders (1 Cor. iii. 10) and experienced physicians of the soul; 
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whether the immediate end in view be to conciliate and attract, or to 
unfold and declare the whole counsel of God. 

As an appropriate conclusion to this chapter, we may pass under 
review French’s procedure in two widely different sets of circumstances, 
(i.) first of all as an itinerating* missionary in India, and (ii.), secondly, 
after*the resignation of his bishopric, as a missionary pioneer during the 
last nlonths of his life at Muscat in Arabia. 

(i.) After <*ne of his tours in the Punjab he wrote as follows in May, 
1855: H am trying to embody all the notes I used in preaching during 
my tour in a tract, which may be entitled, perhaps, “ The Mirror of the 
Character of Jesus Christ.” It will be an attempt to illustrate the 
character, offices, and disposition of our Lord, from the prophecies of 
Him, the titles ascribed to Him, the nature of His teaching and of His 
works ; frofii the main types of Jewish history, the character of converts 
to His faith, and generally the effect of His Divine truth in the world. 9 * 

(ii,) The following list of the chief subjects chosen for instruction 
and discourse by the veteran Bishop while at Muscat, has been gathered 
from his letters and diary, as given in his Life by Birks; and cannot fail 
to be of the deepest interest. 

In a company of educated and thoughtful Arabs with their sheikh at 
their head French took as his subject the coming kingdom of God and 
Christ (2 Sam. xxiii. 3-5); some characteristic features of it from 
Is. xxxv. and Ps. lxxii., ‘the kings of Sheba and Seba’ (quoted also oh 
another occasion) ; and Christ’s kingdom set up in the heart. With ten 
or twelve adults and a few intelligent boys, he went carefully through 
St. John iii., and most of B,om. vi. St. Luke xxiii., xxiv. was read 
through with a Muhammadan schoolmaster on Palm Sunday. The same 
subject was taken on another occasion in the chief mosque of a suburb 
of Muttra before the most learned and aristocratic audience the Bishop 
had hitherto addressed. During two hours with ‘my aged sheikh,* as 
the Bishop calls him, he tries to bring home to him Daniel’s witness to 
our Lord—the ‘stone cut out without hands,' ‘the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God.’ To five or six men whom he brought home from 
the streets one morning, he explained the imagery of baptism, ‘ A death 
unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness.’ To a i*ather violent and 
abusive company of women he read various passages of Scripture to 
secure their attention, as Ezek. xxxvi., ‘ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit . . .‘I will take away the stony heart.’ He also 
explained to them how ‘Abdu’l-Qadir's two prayers for (1) the death in 
which there is no life, and (2) the life in which there is no death, can 
only be fulfilled through union with Christ; and, as it was Easter Eve, 
told them of the Marys coming and finding the grave empty on Easter 
morning. On Easter Day he gave an address suitable to the festival 
‘to several men evidently of learning and distinction.’ He visits the 
lepers’ village, and dwells especially on the incident of the ten lepers in 
St. Luke. To a small audience of ‘ several well-educated and thoughtful 
gentlemen ’ he expounds Rom. iii., iv., ‘ God’s righteousness and man’s 
ifflHghteousness, and God’s plan, the only perfect and effectual one for 
passing over from one to the other.’ He presses a learned hearer ‘ on 
the weakness of the Cross as God’s power,’ and on thS foolish attempt 
of the Muslims by one word of their Qur’an to think to root out the 
whote foundation of Gospel truth (cp. Sur. 112 Ikhlus , 3, ‘ he begetteth 
not, neither is he begotten ’). With ‘ a sheikh of very wild description ’ 

Life, vol. i. p. 85. French’s project was carried out and the tract was 
published in 1856 under the title Sri Yesti Christ Charite Darpan. 
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he read passages about our Lord’s Second Coming. And* with two 
educated gentlemen, he tells us, he had a pretty long setting forth of the 
main truths of the Gospel. The Bishop also notes, that the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins appeared especially attractive to the wild-looking sheikh 
just mentioned; Rev. xxi. and xxii. to an audience of educate^ and 
thoughtful Arabs; and portions of the Psalms, and especially Ephesians v. 
and part of vi. to two men in the company he addressed on another 
occasion. 



APPENDIX IV. 


A New Weapon for the Muhammadan Controversy.* 

4 We are^sure that the day will come, however little we may as yet discern 
its signs, when the fiery sword of Muhammad will grow pale before the ever- 
brightening lustre of the Cross of the Son of Man, when the Scriptures will 
show* themselves, over all the dark places of the earth, mightier than the 
Qur’an.* We are sure of this because those Scriptures maintain all which is 
there of truth—are as jealous and more jealous of the incommunicable name 
of God—say, and say far more clearly, “ Our God is one God ” ; and, in 
addition to this, affirm that which is there denied, but which the spirit of 
man will never rest till it has found and known, a Son of God, and Him also 
the Son of Man.’—Trench’s Hulscan Lectures for 1845 (quoted in The 
Missionary for August, 1853). 


I. 

The late Rev. TmfiduVl-Dm, D.D., in a memorable article in the 
C.M.S. Intelligencer for September, 1875, sums up ‘ The Results of the 
Controversy in North India with Muhammadans ’ carried on during 
the previous quarter of a century, describes the condition of the con¬ 
troversy at the close of that period, and explains the duty of Christians 
in view of the facts stated. Among other things he tells us that ‘ during 
tins period of twenty-five years many books have been written by both 
parties,’ and mentions the chief of them, including three works written 
by himself. He further gives it as his opinion * the controversy has 
virtually been completed, and that, too, successfully,’ and ‘ through God’s 
grace the Christians have obtained a complete victory, while our 
opponents have been signally defeated, and the vanity and emptiness of 
their arguments have been clearly demonstrated.' Towards the close of 
his article he uses these suggestive words :— 

* There is little use now in spending our time in preparing other books for 
the controversy with Islam. Why tread on the body of a fallen enemy ? Let 
us now go on and work with all our heart and mind. Yet, if any of our 
brethren would still turn back to controversy, let him make a digest of all the 
books that have been already written, and put objections and their answers 
side by side in a short and concise volume, which would prove a handbook to 
the Muhammadan controversy, and be of use to all who have to do with 
Muhammadans. In this way the Christian arsenal may yet be furnished with 
a weapon which would bo more accurate in its aim than any we have at 
present. If such a book were compiled wisely it might be translated into 
Pushtu, Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, and used in the conflict with Kabul, 
Pcrsiq* Arabia, and Turkey. Let us not in India sit idle whilst the battle is 
raging in other Muhammadan countries, but let us try in this way to help 
others.* 

* Reprinted, with corrections, from the Church Missionary Intelligencer , 

Nov., 1903. # 
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The present writer believes that no such digest of the literature of the 
Muhammadan controversy as is described above has ever been made or trans¬ 
lated into other languages. It is his earnest conviction (which had been 
gradually growing upon him for a good while before he read the article here 
alluded to) that some such work should be undertaken, only witli a larger 
scope; that the whole literature of the%ubject on both sides, as far as posable, 
should be examined, and the results made available, once for all, for future 
missionaries entering upon their high and holy and difficult calling in 
Muslim lands. When this has been done, it would then be time enough 
to consider whether the whole or portions of the work embodying the 
results of the investigation were suitable for translation into other 
languages, in accordance witli the suggestion in the article above quoted. 
This, then, is the subject of the following pages—the duty of jho Church 
and the obligation of the missionary body to prepare such an up-to-date 
handbook of the Muhammadan controversy ; which, if accomplished with 
the help, and put forth witli the blessing of God, might be a powerful 
aid to some who will hereafter go forth to Muhammadan lands as Soldiers 
of the Cross, and, if God will (should the further suggestion of trans¬ 
lation into other languages also be carried out), be^a means of com¬ 
prehensively presenting the truths of the Christian religion to 
Muhammadan minds and hearts in a way calculated to disarm prejudice. 

if at first sight it appears surprising that the work has not been done 
already, it must be remembered that an adequate knowledge of tw r o, if not 
three, languages (Urdu, Arabic and Persian) is indispensable, and the 
honourable task would be both long and laborious, so large lias the 
literature of the subject now become. If the work would be a long one, 
comfort may be drawn from the reflection that Dr. Pfander was forty 
years perfecting his controversial works.* When, on the other hand, w e 
remember that events move quickly nowadays, we feel that “there should 
lie no unnecessary delay in taking up and accomplishing the work, if it is 
to be done at all. 


II. 


There are certain reasons why this work should be undertaken now. 

1. We stand in a very different position to-day towards the followers 
of Muhammad from what was the case fifty years ago. 

(a) Christian and Muhammadan are in closer contact with one another 
now than then , and better acquainted with one another. The political 
status of many millions of Muhammadans has changed. A large portion 
of the Muhammadan world has passed under Christian rule or protection, 
so that in the countries in which this is the case religious bigotry and 
fanaticism can no longer excitedly appeal for prejudiced support and 
intolerant vengeance to the fleshly arm of the secular power. In 1898 it 
was calculated that of the 200 millions of Muhammadans more than half 
are under the rule or protection of Christian powers.t 

(h) This closer contact of Christian and Muhammadan is not merely 
one of political relationship and subordination. After so many centuries 


* Dr. Pfander’fc missionary career lasted from 1825 to 1865 a.d. ( C.M.S . 
History , ii. 151,155). * He devoted forty years to the study of the Muham¬ 
madan controversy, and took infinite pains in the production and perfecting 
of a few great controversial works’ (Birks, in his Life of Bishop French , 

t The Student Missionaiy Appeal (Report of 3rd Convention S.V.M.U., 
1898), p. 89, ‘The Problem of Muhammadanism, 1 with a Chart, by the Rev. 
S. M. Zvemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
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of neglect to evangelize the Muslims, signalized here and there by the 
splendid efforts of noble pioneers and skirmishers, the attempt is at last 
being made —however unworthy of the vast resources of Christendom- -to 
set the battle in array against Muhammadanism in the loving spirit of the 
Master. A large band of missionaries are at work in nearly all Muslim 
landfc, in daily personal touch with Muhammadans of all classes, teaching' 
in schools, paying and receiving friendly visits, instructing inquirers, 
preaching, itinerating in country districts, and last, but by no means 
least,/lealing the sick iu hospitals and dispensaries, and proclaiming the 
good news of the Physician and Healer of the soul. In these and other 
ways a great deal of experience has been gained, prejudices removed, 
closed door% opened, and friendly relations established. 

(c) The literature dealing with Islam has largely increased during the 
last fifty fiears; so much so, that any fresh work on the subject seems to 
require some justification for its appearance (cp. Koelle, Preface to 
Mohgmmed and Mohammedanism , 188b). The life of the founder, the 
sources«and composition of the Qur’an, the history of Islam in different 
countries and at different epochs, as well as the nature of the system 
itself, have all been the subject of accurate research ; and the mutual 
relations of I slant* and Christianity are now well known and understood.* 
Islam and Christianity have more than once or twice joined issue in the 
arena of public controversy. 

(d) During the same period the literature of the Muhammadan con¬ 
troversy on both sides has increased to a large extent. Not to mention in 
detail Dr. Pfander’s works and the replies they called forth, the latest 
catalogue of the Punjab Religious Book Society contains among its 
* publications for non-Christians,’ nine pages of books and tracts especially 
for Muhammadans. One of the missionaries of ‘ The American Mission 
In Egypt,' writing from Cairo on January 20, gives a list of Arabic 
works on the controversy, which does not pretend to be complete, but 
which contains no less than eleven publications on the Muhammadan side, 
and sixteen on the Christian. In addition to these should be mentioned 
the large crop of Indian vernacular literature on the Muhammadan side, 
and a much smaller number in Persian. From this brief and imperfect 
survey it will be seen that not only are the means available for the 
thorough study of the Muhammadan religion in general, but also, that 
abundant material is ready for the study of the controversy between it 
and Christianity, prepared and set forth by native minds, from which it 
would be possible to compile a book thoroughly Oriental in matter and 
spirit, for the guidance and assistance of future missionaries, and the 
enlightenment of native inquirers. 

This material , though doubtless not all of it in equal degree , deserves 
careful study. The results of the latest and most fruitful period of the 
long controversy between the Muhammadan and the Christian are 
recorded in its pages. As the military officer studies the history of 
battles, sieges and campaigns, or the naval captain draws lessons for the 
present from the sea-fights and tactics of the past, in the same way there 
i*"no room to doubt that valuable information and instruction may be 
derived from the attentive perusal of these works, comprising histories of 

* We may, for instance, contrast the uncertain tone of the following, 
written fifty years ago, with the accurate knowledge of the present day. A 
writefc in The Missionary for May, 1858, says : * If the position hero assumed 
be correct [viz. the high testimony of the Qur’an to the Old and Now Testa¬ 
ments, and the absence of all allegation that they are abrogated, or “ so much 
altered as to be devoid of authority ”] the whole dispute with the Muham¬ 
madans must assume a different aspect from what it has hitherto done.* 
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controversies, attacks and rejoinders, apologies for, and defences of the 
Faith. 

If the results of such • an investigation were embodied in a handy, 
comprehensive volume, it should make easier for missionaries of the future 
the duty of so equipping themselves as to be able to make full and 
effective use of the opportunities afforded by closer contact and freer 
intercourse, for direct dealing with inquiring spirits among Muslims. 
For the aim and object of our work is not merely the prosecution of 
various forms of philanthropic effort; nor can we rest content Vo let 
Muhammadans know, as they will often readily admit, that there is some¬ 
thing to be said on the Christian side, and that our holy faith is not a 
flimsy, blasphemous perversion of revealed truth—but we nfust also be 
prepared to give them an appropriate answer to every objection or 
difficulty that may arise, besides showing them the glorious and unique 
power of the Gospel to meet the deepest needs of sin-stained hearts. 

2. A new century has dawned. If the last was one of unparalleled pro¬ 
gress and development, we may not unreasonably expect that this 0 has yet 
greater things in store, and that the chariot-wheels of the world's progress 
will roll on with ever-accelerated speed. Like everything else, the conditions 
of missionary work will be affected by the changed and changing course 
of events. The retrospect of the past invites us to look forward to a time 
when the means of communication and intercommunication throughout 
the world will be greatly multiplied, resulting in freer and wider inter¬ 
course between different nations and peoples; when the power and 
influence of the leading Christian nations will be continually increasing, 
and that of the majority of the remaining Muhammadan kingdoms as 
steadily and surely declining; when widespread education and freedom 
of thought will give wider scope to the growing spirit of inquiry; when 
traditionary beliefs will no longer be accepted simply because they are 
old and hoary ; when dissatisfaction with that which fails to satisfy and 
bears on its face the stamp of inferiority or falsehood will no longer fear 
to express its doubts and yearnings; and when the inalienable right of 
every man to liberty of conscience will be recognized, and religious free¬ 
dom gradually secured and extended to all. And may we not also hope 
to see an ever-increasing number of Christ's faithful soldiers and servants 
buckling on their armour and preparing to go forth to tight the Lord's 
battle in distant parts of the earth ? 

Such considerations mav well stir the heart and rouse the spirit to a 
greater enthusiasm in the holy cause of Missions to Muhammadans, and 
stimulate an earnest longing and purpose to make suitable preparation 
beforehand for the coming conflict. If the above remarks have any truth 
and force, the present would seem to be the right time to attempt to 
review the past course and history of the controversy, and to glean 
wisdom from the experience and records of the past, to gather together, 
especially from native sources, every well-tried and approved argument 
and convincing evidence whicli has been found acceptable and forcible by 
Oriental minds and instincts, and thus render the fullest assistance bojjh 
to the demands and cravings of awakened intellect and free inquiry, an!t 
also.to those to wfcom will belong the privilege and duty of guiding these 
aspirations to find their only adequate satisfaction in the knowledge of 
the ‘ truth ... in Jesus' (Epli. iv. 21). # 

III. 

Apart .from these general considerations, there are other particular 
reasons for the attempt to forge a new weapon for the Muhammadan 
controversy. * 
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1. It may be taken for granted that argument and discussion with 
Muhammadam cannot be wholly ^voided by the missionary. He will 
often have occasion to explain the truth he holds, and maintain it against 
Muhammadan error. This holds true, although the Bible itself is the 
* G-reat Missionary,’ the great silent witness to truth and antidote for 
error; although public controversies may in future, perhaps, better be 
left to native Christian champions; * ** and although mere argument will 
never effect a soul’s conversion.")* But until there are strong and vigorous 
nativ^ Christian Churches, that is to say, until the presence of the 
European missionary is no longer needed, so long will it be his bounden 
duty to master the great controversy between the followers of Christ and 
Muhammad. 

2. To attain this end, an unsystematic reading of anything that taste 
and inclivlktion may suggest , or that comes in the way , about Islam. 
is not enough. We do not entrust our own lives, nor the health and lives 
of those we love, to unqualified practitioners, in their hour of weakness 
and ^iegd. Nor should we tliink of employing an untrained hand to 
unravel for us the intricacies of the law. No matter what the natural 
ability and intellectual powers of the individual may be, he is not, there¬ 
fore, excused from, the obligation of special training and study. If such 
mental and practical endowment is required in the case of the learned 
professions, it is at least equally important for the missionary to 
Muhammadans. He is brought face to face with a gigantic, carefully 
elaborated system of error; be has to contend against deep-rooted 
prejudices, instilled and imbibed from childhood, not to mention the 
natural depravity and enmity to God of the unregenerate soul. His 
work has to be mainly carried on in a foreign language. The methods 
of thought and argument are different from what he lias been used to 4 
His opponents are often deeply read in their own religious books,—an 
advantage which the European worker cannot hope to possess, at least 
for years; having usually, perhaps, to content himself with a general 
view of the whole subject. He will often be surprised at the shrewdness 
and subtlety of his opponents, not to say their unscrupulousness, in 
argument; for, what is to him a serious combat for the Truth he loves 
is frequently to them only a wordy contest for an argumentative victory, 
which they will certainly not be slow either to claim or to boast of. The 
best and most talented advocate of the Truth will be all the more effec¬ 
tive for careful previous preparation, and, in the case of all, it is a neces¬ 
sary and indeed a sacred duty. A holy cause is committed to us. We 
may well be zealous for our Master's honour, and righteously indignant 
against every false and erroneous system which robs Him of the loyal 
devotion of human hearts, which is His right, and His alone. 

* * For the future, French thought, the English missionaries would, as a 
rule, leave such battlings [as those of “ the Agra days ”] to native Christian 
mullas, who, when supplied with the materials, would be more qualified to 
meet the marked peculiarities of Oriental minds ’ (Birks’ Life of Bishop 
French , I. 204). 

** t ‘ I lay not much stress upon clear arguments ; the work of God is seldom 
wrought in this way.’ ‘ Frigid reasoning with men of perverse minds seldom 
brings men to Christ ’ (Geo. Smith’s Henry Martynrvy. 233, 364). 

X Henry Martyn, writing to the Rev. 0. Simeon from Tabriz on July 12, 
1812,•says: * Let not the book written against Muhammadanism be published 
till approved in India. A European who has not lived amongst them cannot 
imagine how differently they see, imagine, reason, object, ffbm what we do. 
This I had full opportunity of observing during my eleven months’ residence 
at Shiraz’ (Geo. Smith's Henry Martyn , pp. 474, 475). 
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Nor, again, can zeal and enthusiasm, however earnest and elevated, or i 
personal piety and holiness, in any way justify the absence of thorough 
preparedness and the best equipment. What reason have we to suppose 
that the best and most convincing lines of argument will suggest themseves 
on the spur of the moment, in the midst of discussion in which there may 
be many elements present to distract and disturb mind and heart ? *We 
do truly rely on the Holy Spirit, and on His grace alone, to guidlfi us. 
and soften and enlighten the hearts of those we meet. His sanctifying 
influence will be sought at all times, both in the stress of conflict, and 
beforehand with earnest supplication in quiet retirement. The Master 
will clothe His unworthy servant with a portion of His own Spirit.* He 
will make him wise to speak ‘ a good word ’ for Him. He will make him 
more patient, more sympathetic, more lpving, and give him «a stronger 
but not overwhelming sense of the responsibility of the humblest ambas¬ 
sador for Christ, and renewed confidence in the Truth which must prevail. 
But how brave soever, and cheerful and obedient the soldiers of an earthly 
army may be, they stand no chance of winning the victory against their 
foes, unless they are provided with the latest and best weapons of their 
warfare. And similarly, whatever the devotion and enthusiasm of the 
Christian warrior may be, it is quite certain that he will wield the 
weapons of argument and controversy with untold greater effect if they 
have been carefully tested and selected beforehand. 

Once more, the missionary must not only be fully persuaded in his 
own mind of the well-founded stability of the truths he holds, but also 
fully informed of the positions already won, and well acquainted with the 
peculiar difficulties likely to peiplex the Muhammadan when Christian 
truth is first presented to him, and the arguments and objections he will 
probably briny forward, with the most suitable replies. For as every 
missionary to Muhammadans well knows, the same points are brought 
forward over and over again. If, when war was declared, the arsenal was 
found empty, or filled only with useless weapons, we should feel that 
somebody was guilty of treason or unpardonable negligence. Let our 
Christian armoury bo well filled and stored with the latest and most 
approved weapons—ready for immediate adoption and use by the latest 
recruits. 

tt. If we would secure this end, the attempt should be made to gather 
together and systematize the records of experience which have for many 
years been accumulating, but which are not generally available in a com¬ 
pact form. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the preparation of 
such an aid to immediate effectiveness would not be intended to supersede 
on the missionary's part the necessity for independent thought and 
application, which would always be necessary for the development of 
individual power and for a thorough grasp and mastery of the subject. 
But it would assuredly save an immense amount of labour to new mission¬ 
aries who went forth with the high and proper ideal of mastering the 
controversy. It would save each one the necessity of having to traverse 
again for himself all the ground already gone over. It would also save 
many painful lessons, and dearly, sadly bought experiences, and preveflfr* 
much loss and damage to the Cause of onr Blessed Master through feeble 
advocacy and igndtance of the best methods.* What culpable waste of 

* Bishop Kidder’s third rule for the conversion of Jews, applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the conversion of Muhammadans, is, * To avoid weak arguments 
which only harden opponents and cause loss of ground (Sale’s Preface to 
his translation of the Qur’an, Wherry’s Edn., pp. 4, 5). ,Cp. too, French’s 
advocating the employment of small bandp of specially trained evangelists for 
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^ time and force, what reckless disregard of advantages already gained, 
i would be implied if every fresh corps that marched to the front had to 
• recapture the positions already taken! The arguments that have proved 
persuasive and unanswerable in former encounters should be available for 
appropriation by the new missionary, He should be able to begin where 
others have left off, to occupy from the first the most advanced positions, 
and^dopt from the outset of his career the best and most successful 
tactics. 


IV. 

1. Soma of the material available has already been indicated. The 
indigenous literature of the controversy in Urdu, Arabic and Persian, 
together \mh the history of particular controversies, and the books which 
have been the outcome of them, appear to be the most important.* The 
Qur^jin is, of course, of first importance, and hardly less so the Traditions. 
Valuable assistance might be derived from native Christians, or friendly 
non-Christym natives, either by discussing various points with them, or 
submitting questions^ them for written answers. In intercourse with 
non-Christian natives their objections and criticisms and acceptable 
answers to them will be carefully noted, and every fresh opportunity 
taken to test again the conclusions arrived at. It is hardly necessary to 
*peak of the value of the experience and published works of veteran 
missionaries. Biographies, missionary reports, reports of conferences, 
magazines, and annual letters, etc., will repay perusal. Quotations from 
native poetry are also useful and sometimes better than any other 
argument. 

2. As these different sources of information are explored, it would 
become necessary to formulate a scheme for the tabulation of remits. (In 
the Summary of Contents, at the beginning of this book, Pt. III., such 
an outline will be found.) The object to be borne in mind may thus 
be described:—From an Oriental point of view to (i.) answer Muham¬ 
madan objections to, and errors and misconceptions concerning the 
Christian religion; (ii.) to refute the false claims of Muhammad and 
Muhammadanism ; and (iii.) to set forth Christian truth. The treatment 
of each particular topic , where it admited of it, would include :— 

(i.) A concise statement of Muhammadan belief; 

(ii.) Christian truth proved from the Scriptures ; 

(iii.) The evidence of the Qur’an and the Traditions ; 

(iv.) Other arguments and considerations specially adapted to Muham¬ 
madans. 

It only remains to add that the writer earnestly asks for, and will 
most gratefully welcome, any suggestions or criticisms of the views 
expressed above and the scheme just alluded to, from those interested in 
the subject. 


large towns of Northern India-—* not having all to begin afresh and make 
many blunders from inexperience and ignorance, but able to roaintaibjthefi 
antagonistic position from the very commencement * (Life, by 9iryi,|V ** 
* For the history of the controversy previous to Henry McurtyfiPHmeTsee 
the preface to * Controversial Tracts on Christianity £xd^tohammedanism,’. 
by the Rev. Henry Martyn and eminent Persian writm’, translated by J^ro- > 
fessor Lee; and George Smith’s Henry Martyn, pp. 899, 400. 
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